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PKEFACE. 


The  Author  of  this  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  cannot  offer  a  New  Edi- 
tion to  the  Public,  without  expressing  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  very  favourable  reception  given  to  it  during 
the  forty-two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  first  pub- 
lication, in  the  year  1818. 

This  Work  is  designed  as  a  comprehensive  Manual  of  Sa- 
cred Literature,  selected  from  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
Biblical  Critics,  both  British  and  Foreign.  It  originated  in 
the  Author's  own  wants,  more  than  half  a  century  since,  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  when  he  stood  in  need  of  a  guide  to 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  which  would  not  only 
furnish  him  with  a  general  introduction  to  them,  but  would 
also  enable  him  to  solve  apparent  contradictions,  and  to  study 
the  Bible  with  that  attention  which  its  supreme  importance 
demands.  At  that  time  he  had  no  friend  to  assist  his  studies, 
or  remove  his  doubts,  nor  any  means  of  procuring  critical 
works.  At  length  a  list  of  the  more  eminent  Foreign  Biblical 
Critics  fell  into  his  hands,  and  directed  him  to  some  of  those 
sources  of  information  which  he  was  seeking.  He  then  re- 
solved to  procure  such  of  them  as  his  very  limited  means 
would  permit,  with  the  design,  in  the  first  instance,  of  satis- 
fying his  o-wn  mind  on  those  topics  which  had  perplexed  him, 
and  ultimately  of  laying  before  the  Public  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  should  no  treatise  appear  that  might  supersede  such 
a  publication. 

The  idea  thus  conceived  was  steadily  kept  in  view  for 
eighteen  years;  and  the  first  edition  of  this  Work  appeared 
in  the  year  1818.  During  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  that  date,  every  successive  edition  has  been  carefully 
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revised  and  corrected;  and  numerous  additions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  conformably  to  the  friendly  sugges- 
tions of  private  correspondents,  and  of  the  Editors  of  the 
princijDal  Critical  Journals. 

Representations  having  been  made  to  the  proprietors  and 
publishers  of  this  Work,  that,  since  the  publication  of  the 
ninth  edition,  very  numerous  accessions  to  Biblical  Lite- 
rature have  been  made  on  the  Continent,  which  the  Author's 
now  far  advanced  years,  and  health  impaired  by  sixty  years 
of  almost  incessant  literary  toil,  might  render  him  unequal 
to  examine  and  digest,  the  revision  of  the  Second  Volume 
has  been  confided  to  the  Rev.  John  Ay  re,  M.A.,  Avho  had 
previously  evinced  his  competency  for  the  undertaking  by 
his  learned  and  accurate  researches  in  an  important  work 
which  the  publishers  had  entrusted  to  him.*  The  Fourth 
Volume  has  been  confided  to  Samuel  Prideaux  Tresielles, 
LL.D.f,  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  formed  of  his 

*  In  the  tenth  edition  of  the  entire  Work,  published  in  1856,  the  Second 
Volume  was  edited  and  nearly  re-written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  David- 
son, author  of  several  established  and  learned  works  on  Biblical  Litera- 
ture. On  the  appearance  of  that  edition,  while  a  high  tribute  was  paid  to 
Dr.  Davidson's  learning,  some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  on  the  ground 
that  his  treatment  of  certain  parts  of  that  vohmie  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  views  of  inspiration  adopted  in  the  other  three  volumes.  The 
preparation  of  the  Second  Volume,  therelbre,  was  confided  (as  above 
stated)  to  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  whose  views  are  in  complete  accordance 
with  those  of  the  original  author.  In  justice,  however,  to  Dr.  Davidson, 
it  may  be  stated  that  his  volume  now  forms  a  distinct  treatise  on  "  The 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Interpretation," 
&c. ;  which  is  continued  on  sale,  that  those  wlio  approve  of  his  views 
may  purchase  it  as  a  portion  of  the  new  edition  of  this  Work. 

t  Author  of  the  "Book  of  Revelation  in  Greek,  edited  from  Ancient 
Authorities,  with  a  new  English  Version  and  Various  Readings,"  1844; 
"  The  Book  of  Revelation,  translated  from  the  ancient  Greek  Te.xt,"  1849; 
"  Hebrew  Reading  Lessons,"  1845;  "  Heads  of  Hebrew  Grammar,"  1852; 
"Remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Visions  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,"  1847;  a  new 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1852;  "  Defence  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,"  1852  ;  "The  Jansenists  :  their  Rise,  Persecution  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  existing  Remnant,"  1851  ;  "  The  Original  Language  of  St. 
Mattliew's  Gospel,"  1850;  "Historic  Evidence  of  the  Authorship  and 
Transmission  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,"  185:^;  "  An  Account 
of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Remarks  on  its 
Revision  upon  Critical  Principles,"  1854;  "  The  Greek  New  Testament, 
with  Various  Readings  from  Ancient  Uncial  MSS.,  &c.,"  1857;  "  Fac-simile 
Edition  of  the  Codex  Zacynthius,"  18G0. 
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qualifications  for  the  work,  from  his  previously  published 
Contributions  to  Biblical  Literature.  Their  respective 
Prefaces  contain  a  statement  of  what  they  have  severally 
accomplished. 

The  Four  Volumes,  of  which  the  Work  now  consists,  will 
be  found  to  comprise  the  following  topics :  — 

Volume  I.  (by  the  Author)  contains  a  Critical  Inquiry 
INTO  THE  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  Uncorrupted  Pre- 
servation AND  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  in- 
cluding, among  other  subjects,  a  copious  investigation  of 
Testimonies  to  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
by  Profane  Authors,  Coins,  Medals,  Inscriptions,  and  Ancient 
Structures.  This  is  followed  by  a  full  view  of  the  arguments 
afforded  by  Miracles  and  Prophecy  for  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  Internal  Evidence  for 
their  Inspiration,  furnished  by  the  Sublimity  and  Excellence 
of  the  Doctrines,  and  by  the  Purity  of  the  Moral  Precepts,  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible; — the  Harmony  subsisting  between  every 
part ; — the  Preservation  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  present  time ; 
— and  their  Tendency  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  an  Historical  Review  of 
the  Beneficial  Effects  actually  produced  in  every  age  and 
country  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible ;  together  with 
a  refutation  of  the  very  numerous  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  Scriptures  in  recent  infidel  publica- 
tions. An  Appendix  to  this  Volume  comprises  a  particular 
examination  of  the  Books  commonly  termed  the  Apocrypha, 
and  of  the  Reasons  for  which  they  are  rejected  from  the 
Canon  of  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures,  by  all  the  Reformed 
or  Protestant  Churches;  and  also  a  review  of  the  Miracles 
of  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Descent  of  thd 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Difficulties  attendant 
on  the  Propagation  of  Christianity.  These  discussions  are 
followed  by  a  Table  of  the  chief  Prophecies  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  Genuineness  of  Josephus's  testimony  con- 
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cerning  Jesus  Christ;  together  with  an  examination  and 
refutation  of  the  principal  contradictions  to  Philosophy  and 
the  Nature  of  Things,  and  to  Morality,  which  are  falsely 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  Work  the  Author  had  given 
only  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  Evidences  for  the  Genuineness 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  Genuineness,  Credibility  and  Inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament;  and,  being  unwilling  to  augment,  unne- 
cessarily, the  number  of  treatises  extant  on  these  subjects, 
he  referred  his  readers  to  a  few  which  are  justly  accounted 
the  most  valuable.  In  preparing  a  second  edition  for  the 
press,  in  the  year  1820,  it  was  his  intention  to  condense 
these  remarks,  and  to  subjoin  a  few  additional  considerations : 
but  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  this  design  by  the  ex- 
tensive circulation  of  infidel  works  and  tracts,  whose  avowed 
object  was,  by  the  unblushing  re-assertion  of  old  and  often- 
refuted  objections,  or  by  specious  insinuations,  to  undermine 
and  to  subvert  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  —  "  the  pillar  of 
society,  the  safeguard  of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order, 
which  alone  has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions,  and 
secure  to  every  one  his  rights;  to  the  laborious  the  reward 
of  their  industry,  to  the  rich  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth, 
to  nobles  the  preservation  of  their  honours,  and  to  princes 
the  stability  of  their  thrones."  Called  upon  by  name  from 
the  press,  to  consider  these  objections  to  Divine  revelation, 
the  Author  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the  task;  and 
as  the  antagonists  of  the  Scriptures  have  in  some  degree 
varied  the  grounds  of  their  attacks,  he  indulges  the  hope 
that  a  temperate  discussion  of  this  subject,  accommodated  to 
the  present  times,  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  Biblical 
Student,  who  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  exposed  to  meet 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Scriptures.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  that  the  gross  and  illiberal  manner  in  which  some 
of  the  productions  in  question  have  been  executed,  renders 
tliem  unworthy  of  notice:  but  (as  these  infidel  objections 
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continue  to  be  reprinted  and  circulated)  nothing  surely  is 
unworthy  of  notice  that  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  ignorant 
or  the  unwary ;  and  though  some  of  the  objections  raised 
by  the  modern  opposers  of  Divine  Revelation  are  so  coarse 
as  to  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  jet  others  are 
so  concisely  and  speciously  expressed,  as  to  demand  several 
pages,  — the  result  of  many  days'  laborious  research,  in  order 
to  detect  their  sophistry  and  falsehood.  The  Author  has  only 
to  express  his  ardent  hope,  that  this  part  of  his  labours  may, 
through  the  Divine  Blessing,  enable  his  readers  to  be  readi/ 
ALWAYS  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  them  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them  (1  Pet.  iii.  15.  ) ;  and  he  most 
earnestly  requests  that  they  will  examine  and  combine,  with 
candour  and  attention,  the  various  evidences  here  adduced 
for  the  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  Credibility,  and  Divine 
•Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  then  solemnly  and 
deliberately,  as  rational  and  accountable  beings,  deduce  that 
inference  from  the  Avhole,  for  which  they  must  hereafter 
answer  at  the  tribunal  of  tlie  Almighty. 

Volume  IT.  (revised  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre), 
is  devoted  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to 
Scripture  Interpretation  generally,  in  Three  Parts. 

Part  L,  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  in- 
cludes Disquisitions  on  its  Languages,  especially  the  Hebrew 
Language;  the  History  of  the  Sacred  Text,  both  Manu- 
script and  Printed;  the  Sources  of  Criticism,  viz.  Hebrew 
Manuscripts  and  Ancient  Printed  Editions,  Ancient  Ver- 
sions, Parallel  Passages,  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New,  Quotations  made  by  Jewish  Authors,  and  Criti- 
cal Conjecture,  with  Rules  for  the  application  of  the  Sources 
of  Sacred  Criticism.  These  discussions  are  followed  by  a 
Table  of  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New  in  three  parallel  columns,  the  Hebrew  Text,  the 
Septuagint  Greek  Version,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  an  English  Version  annexed  to  each,  together 
with  illustrative  Observations  on  the  External  and  Internal 
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Form  of  these  Quotations.  This  Part  concludes  with  a  brief 
notice  of  Harmonies  of  Scripture. 

Part  II.  treats  on  Scripture  Interpretation,  in  Two 
Books. 

Book  I.,  on  the  General  Principles  of  Interpretation, 
discusses  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  Terms,  comprising 
an  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  Words,  and  particular 
rules  for  ascertaining  the  Usus  Loquendi ;  also  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  Sense  of  Scripture  by  the  consideration 
of  the  Subject-matter,  the  Context,  Parallel  Passages,  the 
Scope,  the  Analogy  of  Faith,  together  with  the  Assistance 
to  be  derived  from  Jewish  Writers,  the  Greek  Fathers,  and 
Historical  and  External  Circumstances  in  the  Interpretation 
of  Scripture.  The  Extent  of  Inspiration  is  then  examined, 
and  some  observations  are  made  on  Commentaries. 

Book  II.,  on  the  Special  Interpretation  of  Scripture, 
comprises  the  Interpretation  of  its  figurative  language,  with 
a  particular  Examination  of  Tropes,  Metonymies,  Metaphors, 
Allegories,  Parables,  Proverbs,  and  various  Figures  of 
Speech;  the  Interpretation  of  the  Poetical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture; the  Spiritual  Interpretation,  with  a  ditscussion  on 
Types;  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  Prophecies;  the 
Doctrinal  and  Moral  Interpretation ;  the  Interpretation  and 
Means  of  Harmonising  Passages  which  are  alleged  to  be 
Contradictory ;  and  the  Inferential  and  Practical  Reading  of 
Scripture. 

Part  III.  contains  an  Introduction  to  the  several  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Apocrypha. 

In  Volume  III.  will  be  found  a  Summary  of  Biblical 
Geography  and  Antiquities  (by  the  Author),  in  four 
Parts :  — 

Part  I.  includes  an  outline  of  the  Historical  and  Phy- 
sical Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Part  II.  treats  on  the  Political  and  Military  Affairs 
of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 
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Part  III.  discusses  the  Sacred  Antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  Sacred  Places,  Sacred  Persons, 
Sacred  Times  and  Seasons,  and  the  corruptions  of  Religion 
among  the  Jews,  their  Idolatry  and  various  Sects,  together 
with  a  Description  of  their  Moral  and  Religious  State  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Part  IV.  discusses  the  Domestic  Antiquities,  or  the 
Private  Life,  Manners,  Customs,  Amusements,  etc.,  of  the 
Jews,  and  other  nations  incidentally  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

An  Appendix  to  this  Third  Volume  contains  (besides 
Chronological  and  other  Tables,  of  Money,  Weights,  and 
Measures,)  a  concise  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  Language 
of  Scripture,  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Poetical  and 
Prophetical  Books;  and  a  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  most  distinguished  Persons, 
Nations,  Countries,  and  Places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially in  the  New  Testament;  including  an  abstract  of 
Profane  Oriental  History,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the 
Captivity,  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Hebrews  as 
referred  to  in  the  Prophetic  Writings,  and  presenting  Histo- 
rical Notices  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Chaldee,  Median, 
and  Persian  empires.  In  this  Dictionary  are  incorporated 
References  to  the  Principal  Matters  contained  in  the  Third 
Volume;  so  as  to  render  it,  in  fact,  both  a  concise  system 
and  a  dictionary  of  biblical  antiquities. 

In  this  Volume  the  Author  has  attempted  only  a  sketch 
of  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities.  To  have  wTitten  a 
complete  treatise  on  this  interesting  subject, —  as  he  con- 
ceives such  a  treatise  should  be  written, — would  have  re- 
quired a  work  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  present :  but 
though  he  has  been  designedly  brief  in  this  part  of  his  under- 
taking, he  indulges  the  hope  that  few  really  essential  points, 
connected  with  Sacred  Antiquities,  will  appear  to  have  been 
omitted. 
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Volume  IV.,  in  two  Parts,  is  appropriated  to  the  Litera- 
ture AND  Analysis  of  the  New  Testament. 

Part  I.  contains  an  introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament  (by  Dr.  Tregelles) ;  including  the  Cha- 
racteristics of  the  New  Testament  Greek ;  the  External  Form, 
Divisions,  Marks  of  Distinction,  &c.,  of  the  Text  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  Various  Readings.  These  discussions  are 
followed  by  a  Systematic  Classification  of  the  Manuscript  Do- 
cuments, and  by  a  review  of  the  Theories  of  Recension  of  Ma- 
nuscripts proposed  by  Griesbach,  Hug,  Scholz,  and  others ; — 
an  Examination  of  the  Charge  that  certain  Greek  Manuscripts 
have  been  altered  from  the  Latin ; —  an  Account  of  the  Ve- 
lezian  Readings ; —  a  History  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  time; — Descriptions  (illustrated  with  numerous  Fac- 
similes) of  the  more  ancient  and  more  important  Manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  entire  or  in  part,  both  in  Uncial  or 
Capital,  and  in  Cursive  or  ordinary  Greek  characters.  An 
Examination  of  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
considered  as  sources  of  sacred  criticism,  next  succeeds; 
which  is  followed  by  a  Critical  History  of  the  Latin  Versions 
in  use  before  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  and  of  his  revision  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  especially  the  Latin  Vulgate  now  received 
as  of  paramount  authority  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  of  the 
several  Syriac  and  other  Oriental  Versions,  and  the  Gothic 
and  other  Ancient  Versions  in  use  in  Europe.  The  early 
Citations  made  from  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
next  considered  as  sources  of  criticism ;  which  are  followed 
by  a  special  examination  (by  tlie  Author)  of  the  evidence  for 
and  against  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  (which  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,)  with  a  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Principal  Treatises  for  and  against  its  genuine- 
ness. This  portion  of  the  Work  concludes  with  a  critical 
review  of  the  application  of  some  of  the  results  of  textual 
criticism. 
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pAET  II.  (by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Tregelles)  comprises 
copious  Critical  Prefaces  to  the  several  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Synopses  of  their  contents.  In  drawing  up 
these  synopses,  the  utmost  attention  has  been  given  in  order 
to  present,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  at  one  glance,  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subjects  contained  in  each  book.  In 
executing  this  part  of  his  work,  the  Author  has  endeavoured 
to  steer  between  the  extreme  prolixity  of  some  analysts  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  too  great  brevity  of  others;  and  he  ven- 
tures to  hope,  that  this  portion  of  his  labours  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  in  studying  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  Throughout  the  Work  references  have  been 
made  to  such  approved  writers  as  have  best  illustrated  par- 
ticular subjects. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Volume  (also  by  the  Author 
and  Dr.  Tregelles)  contains  Bibliographical  and  Critical 
Notices  of  the  principal  Editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Polyglot  Bibles,  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Such  are  the  plan  and  object  of  the  Work,  once  more  sub- 
mitted to  the  candour  of  the  Public,  in  the  hope  that,  with 
the  Divine  Blessing,  it  may  continue  to  facilitate  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptwes^  which  are  able  to  nicike  us  wise  unto 
Salvation^  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  (2  Tim.  iii.  15.) 
During  the  long  period  of  sixty  years  that  his  best  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  work,  the  Author  has  prosecuted  his 
labours  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  attached  to 
such  an  undertaking ;  and,  though  he  dares  not  hope  that  he 
can  altogether  have  avoided  mistake,  yet  he  can  with  truth 
declare  that  he  has  anxiously  endeavoured  not  to  mislead 
any  one. 

THOMAS  HAETWELL  HORNE. 


November,  1860. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

ON    THE    POSSIBILITY,    PROBABILITY,    AND    NECESSITY    OF    A    DIVINE 

REVELATION. 

That  there  now  is,  and  that  for  more  thfin  three  thousand  years 
there  has  been,  in  the  world,  a  separate  people  called  the  Jews,  who 
are  distinguished  by  peculiar  customs,  and  profess  a  peculiar  religion:' 
—  Further,  that  there  now  is,  and  that  for  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies there  has  existed,  in  the  world,  a  religion  called  the  Chris- 
tian ;  and  that  its  professors,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  appeal  to  certain 
books,  by  them  accounted  sacred,  as  the  basis  on  which  their  religion 
is  founded  :  —  These  are  facts  which  no  one  can  controvert. 

I.  The  volume,  to  which  Jews  and  Christians  thus  respectively 
appeal,  is  termed  the  bible,  that  is,  the  book,  by  way  of  eminence. 
It  comprises  a  great  number  of  different  narratives  and  compositions, 
written  by  several  persons,  at  distant  periods,  in  different  languages, 
and  on  various  subjects.  Yet  all  of  these,  collectively,  claim  to  be  a 
DIVINE  REVELATION,  that  is,  a  discoveiy  affoixled  by  God  to  man  of 
Himself  or  of  His  will,  over  and  above  what  He  has  made  known  by 
the  light  of  nature,  or  the  power  of  human  reason. 

The  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  of  three  kinds :  —  Thus,  some 
things  are  discernible  by  the  light  of  nature,  without  revelation :  of 
this  kind  is  the  knowledge  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
"  for  his  invisible  things,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made."  Other  things  are  of  pure  and  simple  revela- 
tion, which  cannot  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature  :  such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Chi-ist.  Others,  again, 
are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  imperfectly,  and  therefore 
stand  in  need  of  a  revelation  to  give  them  further  proof  and  evidence; 
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of  this  sort  are  a  future  state  and  eternal  rewards  and  punishments. 
But  of  what  degree  soever  the  revelation  may  be,  whether  partial  or 
entire,  whether  a  total  discovery  of  some  unknown  truths,  or  only  a 
fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of  them,  it  must  be  supernatural,  and 
proceed  from  God. 

II.  Possibility"  of  a  Divine  Kevelation. 

No  one,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  a  Being 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  reasonably  deny,  that 
He  can,  if  He  thinks  fit,  make  a  revelation  of  himself  and  of  his  will 
to  men,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  different  from  the  discoveries  made 
by  men  themselves,  in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of  their  own 
rational  faculties  and  powers.  For  if  the  jiower  of  God  be  almighty, 
it  must  extend  to  whatever  does  not  imply  a  contradiction,  which  can- 
not be  pretended  in  this  case.  AVe  cannot  distinctly  explain  the  origin 
of  our  ideas,  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  excited  or  impressed  upon 
the  human  mind  ;  but  we  know  that  these  ways  are  very  various.  And 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  our  being  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  communicate  ideas  to  our  minds,  for  informing  and  instructing  us 
in  those  things  which  we  are  deeply  concerned  to  know  ?  Our 
inability  clearly  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  no  just 
ol)jcction  against  it. ' 

And  as  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  God  can,  if  he  sees  fit, 
communicate  his  Avill  to  men  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation,  so 
he  can  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  those,  to  whom  this  revela- 
tion is  originally  and  immediately  made,  a  full  and  certain  assurance 
that  it  is  a  true  divine  revelation.  This  is  a  natural  consequence ; 
for,  to  suppose  that  God  can  communicate  his  will  in  a  way  of  extra- 
ordinary revelation,  and  yet  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  sufticient 
assurance  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he  thus  reveals  his  will,  is 
evidently  absurd  and  conti'adlctory.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  he  can 
reveal  his  will,  but  has  no  way  of  making  men  know  that  he  does  so ; 
which  is  a  most  unreasonable  limitatu)n  of  the  divine  power  and 
wisdom.  He,  who  pretends  to  pronounce  that  this  is  impossible,  is 
bound  to  pronounce  where  tlie  impossibility  of  it  lies.  If  men  can 
communicate  their  thoughts  by  speech  or  language  in  such  a  way  as 
that  we  may  certainly  know  who  it  is  that  speaks  to  us,  it  would  be  a 
strange  thing  to  affirm  that  God,  on  supposition  of  his  conununicating 
his  mind  and  will  to  any  person  or  persons  in  a  way  of  extraordinary 
revelation,  has  no  way  of  causing  his  rational  creatures  to  know  that 
it  is  He,  and  no  other,  who  m;Uces  this  discovexy  to  them.  To  admit 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  deny  him  sucli  a  power,  is  a  glaring 
contradiction.'^ 

III.  Since  then  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  it  impossible 

'  This  has  been  acknowledged  by  a  distinpuislicd  anta<,'onist  of  revelation;  who  ob- 
serves, that  "  an  extraordinary  action  of  Goil  upon  tlic  iuinian  mind,  wliich  the  word 
inspiration  is  now  used  to  denote,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  action  of 
mind  on  i>ody,  or  body  on  mind;  "  and  "  that  it  is  impertinent  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
phenomenon,  merely  because  wo  cannot  account  for  it."  Lord  Bolingbrokc's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  408.  4to.  edit. 

^  Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i.  pp.  13 — 16. 
(8vo.  edit.)     Glasgow,  1813. 
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for  God  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  let  us  in  the  next  place  con- 
eider  the  moBABiLiTY  of  such  a  revelation. 

1.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  every 
age,  we  shall  scarcely  find  one  that  believed  the  existence  of  a  God, 
who  did  not  likewise  believe  that  some  kind  of  commerce  and  com- 
munication subsisted  between  God  and  man.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  every  nation  pretended 
to  receive  from  their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated  legis- 
lators of  antiquity,  —  as  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Pythagoras,  Solon,  Lycur- 
gus,  Nuraa,  &c.  &c.  all  thought  it  necessary  to  profess  some  intercourse 
with  heaven,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  sanction  to  their  laws  and 
institutions,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  v/ere  armed  with  seculur 
power. ^  And  what  gave  birth  and  so  mucli  importance  to  the  oracles, 
divinations,  and  auguries,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  conscious  sense 
entertained  by  mankind  of  their  own  ifjnorance,  and  of  their  need  of  a 
su})ernatural  illumination ;  as  well  as  the  persuasion,  that  their  gods 
held  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  men,  and  by  various  means  gave 
them  intelligence  of  future  things. 

2.  The  probability  of  a  divine  revelation  further  appears  from  this 
circumstance,  that  some  of  the  wisest  philosophers,  particularly  So- 
crates and  Pinto,  confessed  that  they  stood  in  need  of  such  a  revela- 
tion to  instruct  them  in  matters  which  were  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
With  regard  to  the  state  of  morals,  they  acknowledged  that,  as  the 
state  of  the  world  then  was,  there  were  no  human  means  of  reforming 
it.  But  they  not  only  saw  and  acknowledged  their  great  want  of  a 
divine  revelation  to  instruct  them  in  their  conduct  towards  God  and 
towards  man  ;  they  likewise  expressed  a  strong  hope  or  expectation, 
that  God  would,  at  some  future  time,  make  such  a  discovery  as  should 
dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they  were  involved.^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we  are  author- 
ised to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  probable,  but  also 
absolutely  necessary. 

1.  In  fact,  without  such  revelation,  the  history  of  past  ages  has 
shown  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain  to  any  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  will  or  law  of  God,  of  the  true  happiness  of  man,  or  of  a 
future  state.  To  a  reflecting  and  observant  mind,  the  harmony, 
beauty,  and  wisdom  of  all  the  varied  works  of  creation  are  demonstra- 
tive evidence  of  a  First  Great  Cause ;  and  the  continued  preservation 
of  all  things  in  their  order  attests  a  divine  and  superintending  Provi- 
dence. But  the  ultimate  design  of  God  in  all  his  works  cannot  be 
perfectly  known  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  and  consequently  our 

'  This  fact  is  remarkably  confii-mecl  by  tlic  celebrated  heathen  geographer  Strabo,  whose 
observation  on  the  supposed  intercourse  between  mankind  and  the  Deity  is  too  striking  to 
be  omitted:  "  Whatever,"  says  he,  "  becomes  of  the  real  truth  of  those  relations,  this  how- 
ever is  certain,  tliat  men  did  believe  and  think  them  true:  and,  for  this  reason,  prophets 
were  held  in  such  honour,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  sometimes  of  royal  dignity,  as  being 
persons  who  delivered  precepts  and  admonitions  from  the  gods,  both  while  they  lived,  and 
also  after  their  death.  Such  were  Tiresias,  Ainphiaraus,  &c.  &c.  Such  were  Moses  mid 
lus  successors."     Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvi.  pp.  1084,  1085.  ed.  Oxon. 

-  Plato,  de  Rep.  lib.  iv.  and  vi.  ami  Alcibiad.  ii.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has  exhibited 
these  and  other  testimonies  at  length  in  his  discourse  on  the  Evidence  of  Natural  and 
3ievealed  Religion,  proposition  vi.     (Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130 — 135.  folio  edit.) 
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knowledge  of  his  preceptive  will  or  law  is  equally  uncertain,  so  far 
as  his  works  disclose  it  or  philosophy  has  discovered  it.'  Indeed,  if 
wc  examine  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  philosophers, 
we  shall  find  that  they  were  not  only  ignorant  of  many  important 
points  in  religion  which  revelation  has  discovered  to  us,  but  also  that 
endless  diflerences  and  inconsistencies  prevailed  among  them  in  points 
of  the  greatest  moment ;  while  some  of  them  taught  doctrines  which 
directly  tend  to  promote  vice  and  wickedness  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
influence  of  all,  in  rectifying  the  notions  and  reforming  the  lives  of 
mankind,  was  inconsiderable.  A  concise  statement  of  facts  will  con- 
firm and  illustrate  this  observation  : 

(1.)  The  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  and  worship  of 
God  were  dark,  confused,  and  im[)erfect. 

While  some  philosophers  asserted  the  beinjj  of  a  God,  others  openly  denied  it; 
others,  a<;:uii,  eiubraced,  or  pretended  to  einbraee,  the  notion  of  a  niultiplieity  of 
gods,  celijstial,  aerial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal ;  while  others  represented  tlie  Deity 
as  a  corporeal  being  united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connection,  and  subject  to 
an  immutable  fate.  As  every  country  had  il,s  peculiar  deities,  the  philosophers 
(whatever  might  be  their  private  sentiments)  san(;tioned  and  defended  the  religion 
of  tiie  state ;  and  urged  a  conformity  to  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  They 
"  diligently  practised  tlie  ceremonies  of  their  fathers ;  devoutly  frequented  the 
temples  of  the  gods;  and  sometimes,  condescending  to  act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of 
superstition,  they  concealed  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist  under  the  sacerdotal 
robes."  ^  It  is  true  that  insulated  passages  may  be  fouiul  in  the  writings  of  sotne 
of  the  philosophers,  which  apparently  indicate  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the 
divine  attributes  and  perfections.  These  and  similar  passages  are  sometimes  re- 
garded with  a  Christian  eye,  and  thence  acquire  a  borrowed  sanctity  :  but,  in 
order  to  discover  their  real  vahie,  they  must  be  brought  to  their  own  stanihird,  and 
nuist  be  interpreted  upon  princij)ies  striclhj  pagan,  in  which  case  the  context  will 
be  found  either  to  claim  such  perfections  for  the  deified  mortals  and  heroes  of  the 
popular  theology,  or  to  connect  them  with  some  of  those  pliysiological  principles 
wiiich  were  held  by  the  different  ])hilosophical  sects,  and  effectnally  subverted  the 
great  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  one  supreme  Creator.^     The  religion  of  the 

'  On  tills  subject  the  reader  may  peruse,  with  equal  pleasure  and  instruction,  Dr. 
Ellis's  elaborate  treatise  on  the  "Knowledge  of  Divine  Things  from  Revelation,  not  from 
Keason  or  Nature,"  [nililished  many  years  since  at  Dublin,  and  reprinted  at  London  in 
1811.  8vo.  Dr.  E.  also  threw  the  sutistance  of  this  treatise  into  a  single  discourse,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  preceding  by  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  command  the 
requisite  leisure  for  reading  a  large  volume.  The  discour<c  in  question  is  printed  in  tlie 
first  volume  of  the  well-known  and  excellent  collection  of  tracts  intitled  "  The  Scholar 
jirmed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Time;"  and  is  intitled  "An  Kucjuiry,  whence  comoth 
Wisdom  and  Undcrstandiii;;  to  Man?"  It  shows  satisfactorilv,  tliut  Kcligion  and  lan- 
guafje  entered  the  world  i)y  divine  revelation,  without  the  aid  of  which  man  had  not  been 
a  rational  or  reIi;;ious  creature;  that  nothing  can  oblige  the  conscience  hut  the  revealed 
will  of  God;  and  that  such  a  tliiiii;  as  ilie  law  of  iiatm-e  never  existed  hut  in  the  human 
imagination.  The  same  ar<runuiit  is  also  discussed  in  an  able  but  anonymous  tract  (now 
of  rare  occurrence,  ami  known  to  be  written  bj'  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Paton,  a  divine  of  the 
Scottish  church),  intitled  "An  Attempt  to  show  tiiat  the  Knowledge  of  God  has,  in  all 
Ages,  been  derived  from  Ri'vclatiou  or  Tradition,  not  from  Nature."  Glasgow,  1773.  8vo. 

'^  Gilil)on's  Decline  ami  Fall  of  tlie  Uoinau  ICnqiire,  vol.  i.  p.  ;',0. 

'  Dr.  Ireland.  Tagaidsm  and  Cluistianity  Cf)nq)ared,  pp.  4(>,  47.  Franks's  Essay  on  the 
Use  and  Necessity  of  llevelation,  p.  44.  "  These  ideas  of  the  philosojihers  of  Europe,"  says 
\)T.  Kol»crtson,  ''were  precisely  the  same  which  the  Brahmins  had  adopted  in  India,  and 
according  to  which  they  regulat>.'d  their  conduct  with  resjieet  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Wherever  the  dominion  of  false  religion  is  com])letely  established,  the  body  of 
the  pcojdc  gain  nothing  by  the  ;;reatest  iin))rovements  in  knf)\vledgc.  Their  philosophers 
conceal  from  them,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  the  truths  which  they  liavc  discovered,  and 
labour  to  support  that  fabric  of  superstition  which  it  was  their  duly  to  have  overturned." 
Historical  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India,  pp.  28.3  28-i 
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ancient  Persians  is  said  to  have  l)een  originally  founded  on  their  belief  in  one 
supreme  God,  who  made  and  governs  the  world.^  But  a  devotion  founded  on  a 
principle  so  pure  as  this,  If  it  survived  the  first  ages  after  the  flood,  which  cannot 
be  proved,  is  known  with  certainty  to  have  been  early  exchanged  for  the  Sabian 
idolatry  ;  the  blind  and  superstitious  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  of  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  the  fire  ^,  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds. 

In  consequence  of  these  discordant  sentiments,  the  grossest  polytheism  and  ido- 
latry prevailed  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations.  They  believed  in  the  existence 
of  many  co-ordinate  deities,  and  the  number  of  inferior  deities  was  infinite^:  they 
deified  dead,  and  sometimes  living,  persons  ;  the  fr)rmer  often  out  of  injudicious 
gratitude,  the  latter  usually  out  of  b;ise  and  sordid  flattery.  According  to  the 
vulgar  estimation,  there  were  deities  that  presided  over  every  distinct  nation,  every 
distinct  city,  every  inconsiderable  town,  every  grove,  every  river,  every  fountain. 
Athens  was  full  of  statues  dedicated  to  dlfll'rcnt  deities.  Imperial  Rome,  from 
political  principles,  adopted  all  the  gods  which  were  adored  by  the  nations  who 
had  yielded  to  her  victorious  arms,  and  thought  to  eternise  her  empire  by  crowding 
them  all  into  the  capital.  Temples  and  fanes  were  erected  to  all  the  passions,  dis- 
eases, fears,  and  evils,  to  which  mankind  are  subject.  Suited  to  the  various  cha- 
racters of  the  divinities  were  the  rites  of  their  worship.  Some  were  vindictive 
and  sanguinary  ;  others  were  jealous,  wrathful,  or  deceivers ;  and  all  of  them  were 
unchaste,  adulterous,  or  incestuous.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  monsters  of  the 
grossest  vice  and  wickedness  :  and  their  rites  were  absurd,  licentious,  and  cruel, 
and  often  consisted  of  mere  unmixed  crime,  shameless  dissi[)atIon,  and  debauchery. 
Prostitution,  in  all  its  deformity,  was  systematically  annexed  to  various  pagan 
temples,  was  often  a  princi])al  source  of  their  revenues,  and  was,  in  some  countries, 
even  compulsory  upon  the  female  population.  Other  impurities  were  solemnly  prac- 
tised by  them  in  their  temples,  and  in  public,  from  the  very  thought  of  which  our 
minds  revolt.  Besides  the  numbers  of  men  who  were  killed  in  the  bloody  sports 
and  spectacles  instituted  in  honour  of  their  deities,  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  propitiate  them.*     Boys  were  whipped  on  the  altar  of  Diana,  sometimes  till  they 

'  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

2  Leland's  Advant.  and  Necessity  of  the  Christ.  Ecv.  vol.  i.  pp.  59.  79. 

3  Thus,  the  CJutldeans  had  twelve  principal  deities,  according  to  the  number  of  months 
in  the  year;  and  Zuroaster,  the  great  Persian  reformer,  taught  the  Medians  and  Persians 
that  there  were  two  spirits  or  beings  subordinate  to  one  supreme,  eternal,  and  self-existent 
being,  viz.  Oromasdes,  the  angel  of  light  and  promoter  of  happiness  and  virtue,  and  Ari- 
maues,  the  angel  of  darkness  and  author  of  misery  and  vice. —  Varro  makes  three  sorts  of 
heathen  theology;  —  the  fabulous,  invented  by  the  poets; — the  pitysical,  or  that  oi'  the 
philosophers;  and  civil  or  popular,  which  last  was  instituted  in  tlie  several  cities  and 
cuimtries.  —  The  Greek  theology  was  thus  distinguished  : — 1.  God,  who  rules  overall 
things;  —  2.  The  gods,  who  were  supposed  to  govern  above  the  moon  ; — 3  The  demons, 
wiiose  jurisdiction  was  in  the  air  below  it;  —  and,  4.  The  heroes,  or  souls  of  dead  men,  who 
were  imagined  to  preside  over  ten-estrial  afl'aiis.  And,  besides  all  these,  tlic  evil  demons 
were  worshipped,  from  fear  of  the  mischief  they  might  commit.  These  facts  will  account 
for  the  prodigious  multitude  of  heathen  deities,  of  which  Hesiod  computes  tliirty  thousand 
to  be  hovering  about  the  earth  in  the  air,  unless  he  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  an  in- 
definite number.  —  Orpheus  rcckonid  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-fire;  Varro  enumerated 
three  hundred  Jupiters;  although  he  himself,  together  with  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  some  other 
enunent  philosophers,  were  ashamed  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  believed  that  there  is  but 
one  God. 

*  The  chief  oracles  among  the  heathens  ap])ointed  human  sacrifices  :  as  that  at  Delphi, 
that  of  Dodona,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Saotes.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Phoenicians  and 
Canaanites,  in  times  of  great  calamity,  for  their  kings  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  sons,  whom 
they  loved  best;  and  it  was  common  both  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  to  sacrifice  their  children.  Further,  the  Egyptians,  the  Athenians,  and  Lace- 
demonians, and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  Greeks;  —  the  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Ger- 
mans, Gauls,  and  Britons;  — in  short,  all  the  heathen  nations  throughout  the  world  offered 
human  sacrifices  upon  their  altars;  and  this,  not  on  certain  emergencies  and  imminent 
dangers  only,  but  constantly,  and  in  some  places  every  day.  Upon  extraordinary  acci- 
dents, multitudes  were  sacrificed  at  once  to  their  sanguinary  deities.  Thus,  during  the 
battle  between  the  Sicilian  army  under  Gelon  and  the  Carthaginians  under  Amilcar,  in 
Sicily,  the  latter  remained  in  his  camp,  ottering  sacrifices  to  the  deities  of  his  country,  and 
consuming  upon  one  large  pile  the  bodies  of  numerous  victims.  (Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  167.) 
^^^'hen  Agathoclcs  was  about  to  besiege  Carthage,  its  inhabitants,  seeing  the  extremity  tj 
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(licfl.  IIuw  many  lovely  infants  did  the  Carthaginians  sacrifice  to  tlieir  inij)lacal)ie 
g.)d  Moloch  !  What  numbers  of  human  victims,  in  times  of  public  danger,  did  they 
immolato,  to  appease  the  I'csentmciit  of  the  offended  deities  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mysteries  were  designed  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
jiriiiciples  of  true  religion  and  of  true  moj-ality;  and  ingenious  and  learned  men 
have  laboured  to  represent  them  in  this  liglit,  and  also  to  show  how  well  calculated 
tliey  are  ^(^v  this  end.  "They  have  said,  that  the  errors  of  polytlieism  were  de- 
lected and  exposed,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  unity  '  and  sujjreme  govern- 
ment taught  and  explained  in  them;  that  the  initiated  became  bound  by  solenm 
engagements  to  reform  their  lives,  and  to  devote  themselves  strictly  to  the  i)racticc 
and  cultivation  of  ])urity  and  virtue;  and  that  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  was 
extensive;  and  their  inlluence  great:  — '  initiantu?;'  says  Cicero,  ^ gentes  oraimni 
ultimcE.^ 

"It  is  true,  thnt  the  priests  of  the  mysteries  were  highly  ostentatious  of  their 
own  morality,  and  zealous  in  their  'professions  to  regenerate  the  people.  But  the 
means  which  they  employed  were  neither  suitable  nor  adequate  to  that  end ;  nor 
did  they  answer  it.  The  mysteries,  which,  it  has  been  pretended,  were  calculated 
to  produce  it,  served  only,  in  fact,  to  explain  some  of  the  subjects  of  mythology, 
and  to  promote  the  designs  of  human  policy  —  to  inspire  heroism,  and  to  secure 
civil  subordination  and  obedience.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  ask,  if  they  contributed 
at  all  to  change  the  people's  polytheisti(;al  opinions,  or  to  improve  their  morals  ? 
Did  they  not,  in  place  of  becoming  better  by  them,  degenerate  daily  ?  wore  they 
not  oppressed  more  and  more  by  superstition,  and  dissol  ed  in  vice  ?  Did  not 
some  of  the  best  and  wisest  pliilosophers  disapprove  of  the  mysteries  ?  Alcibiades 
mocked  the  gods  —  Anaxagoras  was  expelled  by  the  Athenians  for  the  neglect  of 
them.  Socrates  certainly  had  no  good  opinion  of  the  mj-steries — he  was  not 
initiated  into  them  ;  and  circumstances  attending  them  have  been  suggested  which 
ouglit  to  render  their  moral  tendency  more  than  suspicious. 

"They  were  celebrated  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night,  with  the  utmost 
secrecy.  They  were  frequently  conducted  under  the  patronage  of  the  most  licen- 
tious and  sensual  deities.  The  most  indecent  objects  were  exhibited,  and  carried 
in  procession.  '  It  is  a  shame,'  saith  the  Apostle,  'even  to  speak  of  those  things 
which  were  done  of  them  in  secret.'  At  last  they  became  so  infamous,  in  respect 
both  of  morality  and  good  order,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  them. 

"  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  mysteries  could  have  any  good  etfect  on  the 
morals  of  the  ])Gople.  It  miglit  excite  the  ambition  of  a  few,  to  be  told  that  the 
gods  were  nothing  more  than  eminent  men  ;  but  it  was  more  likely  to  disgust  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  to  render  them  completely  unbelievinc;  and  irreligious. 
Besides,  considering  how  few  were  initiated,  the  iniluence  of  the  mysteries,  even 
supposing  them  to  have  had  a  beneficial  inOuence,  must  have  been  very  small  on  the 

'.I'liic'Ii  they  were  reduced,  imputed  all  their  niisfortunL'S  to  the  anger  of  Saturn;  because, 
iii.^tead  of  offering  up  children  of  noble  descent  (who  were  usually  saerifieed),  there  liad 
been  fraudulently  sutjstituted  for  them  tlie  cliildren  of  slaves  and  foreij^iiers.  Two  hun- 
tlred  cliildren  of  the  best  families  in  Carthage  were  tlicrcforc  immolated,  to  propitiate  the 
olfended  divinity;  to  wlioni  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens  voluntarily  saeriticed  them- 
selves, from  a  sense  of  tlieir  guilt  of  this  pretended  ciiiiic.  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx.  c.  1-1.)  Oa 
another  occasion,  the  Carthaginians  having  obtained  a  victory,  immolated  the  handsomest 
of  their  cajitives,  the  flame  of  whose  funeral  ))ile  was  so  great  as  to  set  their  camp  on  fire. 
(11).  lib.  XX.  e.  C5.)  Laetantius  (l)ivin.  Iiisfit.  lib.  i.  c.  21.)  has  recorded  numerous 
similar  horrid  sacrifices  of  human  victims.  I'esidcs  the  preceding  authorities,  the  reader 
will  find  numerous  additional  testimonies,  drawn  from  classic  authors,  in  Dr.  Ilarwood's 
lutroductiiin  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill  — 116.;  I\Ir.  Bryant's  Analysis  of  An- 
cient Mythology,  vol.  ii.  ])p.  224.  266.  312.;  and  also  in  Dr.  Lcland's  Advantage  and 
Necessity  <>f  the  Christian  Kevelation,  vol.  i.  ch.  7.  pp.  134 — 157. 

'  Dr.  Hill  (Essays  on  the  Institutions,  &c.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  .^)2.)  is  of  opinion,  after 
many  eminent  writers,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  was  taught  in  the  mvsterics. 
See  al.so  Up.  Warburtoii's  Divine  Dej;ation  of  Moses,  book  ii.  sect.  4.  But  Dr.  Lefand  lias 
long  since  examined  the  various  )iroofs  adduced  in  sup]ioit  of  this  sentiment;  and  has 
shown  that  there  is  fjieat  reason  to  think  that  the  notion  of  tlie  Deity  taught  in  the  mys- 
teries was  not  a  right  and  just  one;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  that  it  would  have  been  of  little 
use,  as  it  was  coiiimuiiieated  only  to  a  few,  and  under  the  strictest  seal  of  secrecy.  Ad- 
vant.  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Hevelatioii,  vol.  i.  pp.  LOS — 196. 
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mass  of  the  people.  Farther,  the  initiated  were  prf)hibited,  under  a  solemn  oath,  ever 
to  reveal  the  mysteries.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  they  might  themselves  derive 
from  them,  they  could  communicate  none  to  others  ;  nor  could  the  impression, 
however  strong  during  the  initiation,  be  always  retained  with  equal  strength  during 
life.  On  the  whole,  taking  the  account  even  of  those  who  favour  them,  the  mys- 
teries neither  diminished  the  influence  of  polytheism  nor  promoted  the  belief  of 
the  divine  unity;  —  they  contributed  rather  to  the  increase  of  superstition,  and  to 
the  prevalence  of  licentiousness  and  vice.  If  they  were  designed,  as  has  been 
affirmed,  to  show  that  the  public  religion  hud  no  foundation  in  truth  —  to  hold  it 
up  to  contempt  —  what  could  have  a  worse  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  people? 
what  more  injurious  to  religious  and  moral  jjrinciples  and  practice,  than  to  exhibit 
the  whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  as  a  trick  and  imposition —  as  reared 
by  falsehood  and  maintained  by  hyi)ocrisy  ?  "  ^ 

But  whatever  motives  may  have  induced  the  first  inventors  of  mysteries  to  intro- 
duce them,  the  fact  is,  that  they  neither  did  nor  could  correct  the  polytheistic  notions 
or  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  became  greatly  cor- 
rupted ;  consequently  they  could  not  but  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  people,  and  tend 
to  confirm  them  in  their  idolatrous  practices.  All  men,  indeed,  under  pain  of  dis- 
pleasing the  gods,  frequented  the  temples  and  offered  sacrifices;  but  the  priests  made 
it  not  their  business  to  teach  them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punctual  in 
their  attendance  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  country,  the  priests  assured 
them  that  the  gods  were  propitious,  and  they  looked  no  farther.  "  Lustrations  and 
processions  were  much  easier  than  a  steady  course  of  virtue  ;  and  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  which  atoned  for  the  want  of  it,  was  much  more  convenient  than  a  holy 
life."  Those  who  were  diligent  in  the  observance  of  the  sacred  customary  rites 
were  considered  as  having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  religion  ;  but  no  farther  regard 
was  had  to  their  morals,  tlian  as  the  state  was  concerned.  It  cannot  therefore 
excite  surprise,  that  the  polytheistical  religion  was  everywhere  preferred  to  virtue; 
and  that  a  contrary  course  of  thinking  and  acting  proved  fatal  to  the  individual 
who  professed  it. 

(2.)  The  J  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

The  notion  of  a  Creative  Power,  that  could  produce  things  out  of  nothing,  was 
above  the  reach  of  their  natural  conceptions.  Hence  one  sect  of  philosophers^ 
held  that  the  world  was  eternal ;  another  ^,  that  it  was  formed  in  its  present  admir- 
able order  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  innumerable  atoms  ;  and  another*,  that  it 
was  made  by  chance;  Avliile  those  who  believed  it  to  have  a  beginning  in  time, 
knew  not  by  what  gradations,  nor  in  what  manner,  the  universe  was  raised  into  its 
present  beauty  and  order. 

(3.)  They  were  also  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  cause  of 
the  depravity  and  misery  which  actually  exist  among  mankind. 

The  more  judicious  heathens  saw  and  lamented  the  universal  tendency  of  men  to 
commit  wickedness  ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  its  true  source.  They  acknow- 
ledged, generally,  that  the  chief  good  of  man  consisted  in  'the  practice  of  vii'tue  ; 
but  they  complained  of  an  irregular  sway  in  the  wills  of  men,  which  rendered  their 
precepts  of  little  use  :  and  they  could  not  assign  any  reason  why  mankind,  who 
have  the  noblest  faculties  of  any  beings  upon  earth,  should  yet  generally  pursue 
their  destruction  with  as  much  industry  as  the  beasts  avoid  it. 

(4.)  Equally  Ignorant  were  the  heathens  of  any  means,  ordained 
and  established  by  the  Almighty,  by  which  a  reconciliation  could  be 
effected  between  God  and  man,  and  His  mercy  exercised,  without  the 
violation  of  His  justice ;  and  by  which  the  pardon  of  sinners  might  not 
only  be  made  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  His  government,  and  the 
honour  of  His  laws,  but  also  the  strongest  assurances  might  be  given 
them  of  pardon,  and  restoration  to  the  divine  favour. 

'  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  180,  181.     Glasgow,  1822.  8vo. 
*  The  Peripatetics.  '  Dcmocritus  and  his  followers.  *  The  Epicureans. 
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"  IVlaJu  is  not  only  a  subject  of  the  divine  governiueut,  and  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  concerned  to  know  the  divine  law,  that  he  may  obey  if. ;  but  he  is 
also  a  rebel  subject,  and  therefore  in  tlie  higliL'st  degree  concerned  to  discover  the 
means  of  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God.  Man  has  violated  such  precepts  of  the 
divine  law  as  are  discovered  and  acknowledged  either  by  reason  or  revelation  ;  — 
such  precepts,  for  instance,  as  ve(iuirehini  to  be  thankful  to  his  Maker,  an<l  sincere, 
just,  and  kind  to  his  fellow-man.  These  things  may  be  considered  here  as  known  to 
be  parts  of  the  law  of  God  ;  because  those  philosopiiers  wiio  acknowledge  God,  gene- 
rally agree  tliat  these  are,  plainly,  duties  of  man.  Bui  all  men  have  violated  the 
precepts  which  require  these  things.  Tiie  first  interest  of  all  men  is,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means,  if  there  be  any,  of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  re- 
instatement in  the  character  and  piivileges  of  faithful  sul)jects.  To  be  thus  recuii- 
ciled  and  reinstated,  men  must  be  pardoned  ;  and  pardon  is  an  act  of  mere  mercy, 
liut  of  the  mercy  of  G(jd  there  are  no  proofs  in  his  Piovidenee."  '  The  light  of 
nature,  indeed,  showed  their  guilt  to  the  most  reflecting  of  tiie  ancient  philosophers; 
but  it  could  not  show  them  a  remedy.  From  the  con.sideration  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, as  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  some  of  them  indulged  tlie  hope  that 
the  Almighty  might,  in  some  way  or  other  (though  to  them  inscrutable),  be  recon- 
ciled ;  but,  in  what  manner,  revelation  only  could  inform  them.  That  God  will 
receive  returning  sinners,  and  accept  repentance  instead  of  perfect  obedience ;  and 
that  He  will  not  require  something  further  for  the  vindication  of  his  justice,  and  of 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  laws  and  government,  and  lor  more  effectually  ex- 
pressing his  indignation  against  sin,  before  He  will  restore  men  to  their  forfeited 
privileges,  —  they  ctmld  not  be  assured.  For  it  cannot  he  positively  proved  from 
any  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  God  is  absolutely  obliged  to  pardon  all  creatures 
all  their  sins,  at  all  times,  barely  and  immediately  upon  their  repenting.  There 
arises,  therefore,  from  nature,  no  sufficient  comfort  to  sinners,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
anxious  and  endless  solicitude  about  the  means  of  appeasing  the  Deity.  Hence  the 
various  ways  of  sacrificing,  and  numberless  superstitions,  which  overspread  the 
heathen  world,  were  so  little  satisfiictory  to  the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  even  in  those 
times  of  darkness,  that  the  more  reflecting  philosophers  could  not  forbear  frecpiently 
declaring'^  that  they  thought  those  rites  could  avail  little  or  nothing  towards  up- 
peasing  the  wrath  of  a  provoked  God,  but  that  something  w^s  wanting,  though  they 
knew  not  what. 

(5.)  They  were  ignorant,  at  least  they  taught  nothing,  of  divine 
grace  and  asoistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue,  and  perse- 
verance in  it. 

Some  of  their  philosophers  forbad  men  to  pray  to  the  gods  to  make  them  good  ', 
which,  they  said,  they  ought  to  do  themselves ;  wliile  others  equalled  themselves  to 
the  gods'*;  for  these,  they  iiffirmed,  "  are  what  they  are  by  nature;  the  wiise  man  is 
what  he  is  by  his  own  industry."^ — "The  gods  excel  not  a  wise  man  in  happiness, 
though  they  excel  him  in  the  duration  of  happiness."'' 

(6.)  They  had  only  dark  and  confused  notions  of  the  summiim  honum 

or  supreme  felicity  of  man. 

On  this  topic,  indeed,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  there  was  so  great  a  dissension 
among  the  philosophers,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  their  dillerent 
sentiments.  At  the  same  time  he  states  the  opinions  of  more  than  twenty  philoso- 
phers, all  of  which  are  equally  extravagant  and  absurd.''  Not  to  enter  into  un- 
necessary details,  we  may  remark  that,  while  one  sect"  affirmed  that  virtue  was  the 
sol(!  good,  and  its  own  reward,  another "  rejected  that  notion  in  the  case  of  virtue 
in  distress,  and  made  the  good  things  of  this  life  a  necessary  ingredient  of  happiness ; 

'  Dr.  Dwight's  Th-o  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Intiiiel  Philosopliy,  p.  16. 
'  See  particularly  Plato's  Alcibiades,  ii.  throughout. 

*  The  Stoics,     Sec  Sciicca,  epist.  31.  (op.  toin.  iii.  p.  90.  cd.  IJipont.) 

*  Ibid,  ep.  92.  (torn.  iii.  p.  38r>.)  *  Iliid.  cp.  53.  (toni.  iii.  p.  l.if).) 

•  Ibid.  cp.  73.  (toni.  iii.  p.  242.) 

^  According  to  Varro,  tlu're  were  nearly /A^fe  hiindrcd  ojiinions  c<  nccrning  the  chief 
gOf)d.     Aii).'iistin.  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  xix.  c.  1. 

•  The  Stoics.  "  The  IVripatetics, 
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and  a  third'  set  up  pleasure,  or  at  least  indolence  and  freedom  from  pain,  as  the 
final  good  which  men  ought  to  propose  to  themselves.  On  these  discordant  opi- 
nions, Cicero  very  justly  remarks,  that  they  who  do  not  agree  in  stating  what  is  the 
chief  end  or  good,  nmst  of  course  differ  in  the  luhole  system  of  jjrecepts  for  the  con- 
duct of  life.'"' 

(7.)  They  had  weak  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  which  was  absolutely  denied  by  many  philosophers  as  a  vulgar 
error,  while  others  represented  it  as  altogether  uncertain,  and  as 
having  no  solid  foundation  for  its  support. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  various  and  most  contradictory  sen- 
timents prevailed.  Its  existence  after  death  was  denied  by  many  of  the  Peripate- 
tics, or  followers  of  Aristotle,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  that  philosopher's  own 
opinion.  On  this  important  topic  the  Stoics  had  no  settled  or  consistent  scheme; 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  a  professed  tenet  of  their  school, 
nor  was  it  ever  reckoned  among  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Stoic  sect.  And  even 
among  those  philosophers  who  expressly  taught  this  doctrine,  considerable  doubt 
and  uncertainty  appear  to  have  prevailed.  Thus  Socrates,  shortly  before  his  death, 
tells  his  friends,  "  1  hope  I  am  now  going  to  good  men,  though  this  I  would  not 
take  upon  me  peremptorily  to  as-^ert ;  but,  that  I  shall  go  to  the  gods,  lords  that 
are  absolutely  good,  this,  if  I  can  affirm  any  thing  of  this  kind,  I  would  certainly 
affirm.  And  for  this  reason  I  do  not  take  it  ill  that  I  am  to  die,  as  otherwise  I 
should  do  ;  but  I  am  in  good  hope  that  there  is  something  remaining  for  those  who 
ai'e  dead,  and  that  it  will  then  be  much  better  for  good  than  for  bad  men."  ^  The 
same  philosopher  afterwards  expressed  himself  still  more  doubtfidly,  and  said,  that 
though  he  should  be  mistaken,  he  did  at  least  gain  thus  much,  that  the  expectation 
of  it  made  him  less  uneasy  while  he  lived,  and  his  error  would  die  with  him;  and  he 
concludes  in  the  following  terms :  —  "I  am  going  out  of  the  world,  and  you  are  to 
continue  in  it;  but  which  of  us  has  the  better  part,  is  a  secret  to  every  one  but 
God."  4 

What  has  been  said  of  Socrates  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied  to  Plato,  the 
most  eminent  of  his  disciples ;  but  they  greatly  weakened  and  obscured  their  doc- 
trine relative  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  blending  with  it  that  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  and  other  fictions,  as  well  as  by  sometimes  expressing  themselves 
in  a  very  wavering  and  uncertain  manner  concerning  it.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that,  though  there  were  several  sects  of  philosophers,  who  professed  to  derive  thoii 
original  from  Socrates,  scarcely  any  of  them  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as 
the  doctrine  of  their  schools,  except  Plato  and  his  disciples ;  and  many  of  these 
treated  it  as  absolutely  uncertain. 

Cicero  is  justly  considered  as  among  the  most  eminent  of  those  philosophers  who 
argued  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  yet  he  laboured  under  the  same  uncertainty 
that  distressed  their  minds.  Though  he  has  treated  the  subject  at  ccmsiderable 
length,  and  has  brought  forward  a  variety  of  cogent  arguments  in  behalf  of  this 
doctrine;  yet,  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  several  opinions  concerning  the  nature  and 
duration  of  the  soul,  he  says,  "  Which  of  these  is  true,  God  alone  knows ;  and  which 
is  most  probable,  a  very  great  question." ^  And  he  introduces  one  complaining, 
that,  while  he  was  reading  the  arguments  for  the  innnortality  of  the  soul,  he  thought 
himself  convinced;  but,  as  soon  as  he  laid  aside  the  book  and  began  to  reason  with 
himself,  his  conviction  was  gone.  All  which  gave  Seneca  just  occasion  to  say,  that 
"Immortality,  however  desirable,  was  rather  promised  than  proved  by  those  great. 
men."®  While  the  followers  of  these  great  philosophers  were  thus  perplexed  with 
doubts,  others  of  the  heathen  entertained  the  most  gloomy  notions,  —  imagining 
either  that  they  should  be  removed  from  one  bo<ly  to  another  and  be  perpetual 
wanderers,  or  contemplating  the  grave  as  their  eternal  habitation",  and  sadly  com- 

'  The  Epicureans.  ^  Cicero,  Acad.  Quest,  lib.  i.  in  fine. 

*  Plato,  Phajdon.  (op.  tom.  i.  p.  143.  ed.  Bipont.) 

*  Apol.  Socratis,  in  fine  (op.  tom.  i.  p.  96.). 

'  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quc^st.  lib.  i.  6  Seneca,  ep.  102.     See  also  ep.  117. 

'  It  is  (tailed  Domvs  Aeterna  in  many  inscriptions.  Grater,  Corpus  Inscriptionum, 
p  dcclx.  5.  dccxc.  5.  dccccxiii.  6,  &c.  Jortin's  Discourses  concerning  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, p.  293. 
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pliiining  that  tlio  sun  and  stars  could  set  and  rise  again,  but  that  man,  when  his  daj 
was  set,  nuist  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep.^ 

(8.)  If  the  pliilosophcrs  were  thus  uncertain  concerning  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  their  ideas  were  equally  confused  respecting  the 
certainty  of  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state, 
and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

For,  though  the  poets  had  prettily  fancied,  and  have  pourtrayed  in  beautiful  and 
glowing  verse,  the  joys  of  elysiuni,  or  a  place  and  state  of  bliss,  and  the  miseries  of 
tartiirus,  or  licU;  and  though  (he  ancient  ])hilosophers  and  legislators  were  sensible 
of  the  importance  to  society  and  also  of  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  future 
punislmieiits,  yet  they  generally  discarded  them  as  vain  and  superstitious  terrors; 
and  rejected  tlie  very  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a  childish  and  sense- 
less fable.^  Hence,  in  progress  of  time  they  were  disregarded  and  ridiculed  even 
among  the  vulgar,  who  consequently  had  no  notion  whatever  concerning  the  re- 
surrection of  tlie  body.  Tlieir  poets,  it  is  true,  made  frequent  mention  of  the  ghosts 
of  departed  men  apj/earing  in  a  visible  form,  and  retaining  their  former  shape  in 
the  shades  below ;  yet  by  these  representations  (if  they  mean  any  thing)  they  mean 
no  more  thiin  that  the  soul,  after  tliis  life,  passes  into  another  state,  and  is  then 
invested  with  a  body  composed  of  light  aerial  particles,  altogether  different  from 
those  of  which  it  had  previously  been  composed  ;  but  that  the  gross  matter,  which 
they  saw  laid  in  the  grave  and  turn  to  corruption,  or  which  had  been  reduced  to 
a.-^hes  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  had  been  scattered  in  the  air,  should  ever  be  again 
collected  together,  raised  from  the  dead,  and  revivified ;  —  of  this  the  most  spe- 
culative philosophers  never  entertained  the  slightest  conception. 

This  uncertainty  concerning  those  great  and  fundamental  truths  was  attended 
with  fatal  effects,  both  in  principle  and  i)ractice.  In  principle,  it  naturally  led 
iDankind  to  call  in  question  the  providence,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God,  wiien  they 
observed  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  calamities  of  the  righteous,  witliout 
Ijcing  sure  that  either  of  them  should  suffer  or  be  rewarded  in  another  state ;  or 
else  to  doubt  whether  there  really  was  any  essential  difference  between  Virtue  and 
Vice,  and  whether  it  did  not  wholly  de-pend  upon  the  institution  of  men.  In  prac' 
Hce,  hope  and  fear  are  the  two  things  which  chiefly  govern  mankind,  and  influence 
them  in  their  actions;  and  they  must,  of  course,  govern  and  influence,  more  or  less, 
in  projjortion  to  the  certainty  there  is,  that  the  things  feared  and  hoped  for  are  real, 

'  Soles  occiderc  ct  rcdire  ]iossunt : 
Nobis,  quum  scmcl  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  est  perpctua  una  dormieuda.  Catullus,  V. 

Of  the  utterly  hopeless  sorrow  of  the  heathens  beyond  the  grave,  some  idea  may  be 
formed,  from  the  following  Pagan  inscription,  copied  by  Dr.  Maitlaud  from  the  right-hand 
wall  of  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  in  the  Vatican  ]\Iuscum  at  Rome: — 
C.  IVLIVS  MAXIMVS 
ANN.  II.  M.  V. 
ATROX  O  FORTVNA  TIIVCI  QVAE  FVNERE  GAVDES 

QVID  MIHI  TAM  SVBITO  MAXIMUS  ERIPITVR 

QVI  MODO  IVCVNDUS  GKEMIO  SVPKKESSE  SOLEBAT 

HIO  LAPIS  IN  TVMVLO  NUNC  lACET  ECCE  MATER. 

Caius  Julius  IMaximus, 

(aj;ed) 
2  years  and  five  months. 
O  relentless  Fortune,  who  deligiitest  in  cruel  death, 
Why  is  Maximus  so  early  snatched  from  nie? 
He,  who  lately  used  to  lie,  bcluved,  on  my  bosom. 
Tliis  stone  now  marks  his  tomb  —  behold  his  mother. 

(Maitland's  Church  in  the  Catacombs,  p.  42.) 
*  Omnibus  a  supremo  die  eadcm,  qua;  ante  priuuun  :  nee  magis  a  mortc  scnsus  idhis  ant 

coipuri,  aut  auinue,  (juam  ante   natalcm. .  .  .  Pueriliiim  ista  dclirameiitorum,  aviilas- 

(]iie  miiHiuain   dcsincre  mortalitatis  commenta  sunt.     Siniilis  et  de  iu-sorvandis  C(jrporibus 
houiitiuin  ac  rcvivisccndi  promissa  Democrito  vanitas  .  .  .  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  .55. 

Ni(iuc  enim  asscntior  iis,  qui  hcec  nuper  disscrcrc  coDperunt,  cum  corporibus  simul 
auimos  interire,  atquc  ouuiia  morle  dclcri.     Cicero,  dc  Amicitiii,  c.  3. 
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nnd  the  rewards  and  punishments  assuredly  to  be  expected.  And  as  the  corrupt 
inclinations  of  human  nature  will  overcome  any  fear,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
but  doubtful;  so  these,  being  let  loose  and  freed  from  the  apprehension  of  a  future 
account,  will  of  course  carry  men  into  all  manner  of  wickedness.  Nor  is  it  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  they  are  under  the  restraint  of  human  laws ;  since  it  is  certain 
that  very  great  de^-rees  of  wickedness  may  be  both  harboured  in  the  heart,  and 
carried  into  execution,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  that  human  authority  can  do  to 
prevent  it.' 

2.  From  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  which  (we  have  seen)  pre- 
vailed among  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  antiquity,  concerning 
tliose  fundamental  truths  which  are  the  great  barriers  of  virtue  and 
religion,  it  is  evident  that  the  heathens  had  no  perfect  scheme  of  moral 
rules  for  piety  and  good  manners.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  philosophers,  they  never  inculcated  the  duty  of  loving  our 
enemies  and  of  forgiving  injuries ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ac- 
counted revenge  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but  commendable.  Pride  and 
the  love  of  popular  applause  (the  svibduing  of  which  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  true  virtue)  were  esteemed  the  best  and  greatest  incentives 
to  virtue  and  noble  actions ;  suicide  was  regarded  as  the  strongest 
mark  of  heroism ;  and  the  perpetrators  of  it,  instead  of  beino- 
branded  with  inftxmy,  were  commended  and  celebrated  as  men  of  noble 
minds.  But  the  interior  acts  of  the  soul,  —  the  adultery  of  the  eye 
and  the  murder  of  the  heart,  —  were  little  regarded.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  philosophers  countenanced,  both  by  arguments  and  example, 
the  most  flagitious  practices.  Thus  theft,  as  is  well  known,  was  per- 
mitted in  Egypt  and  in  Sparta^:  Plato ^  taught  the  expedience  and 
lawfulness  of  exposing  children  in  particular  cases,  and  Aristotle,  also, 
of  abortion.'*  The  exposure  of  infants,  and  the  putting  to  death  of 
children  who  were  weak  or  imperfect  in  form,  was  allowed  at  Sparta 
by  Lycurgus  ^ :  at  Athens,  the  great  seat  and  nursery  of  philosophers, 
the  women  were  treated  and  disposed  of  as  slaves*^,  and  it  Avas  enacted 
that  "  infants,  which  appeared  to  be  maimed  should  either  be  killed 

'  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Letter  ii.  (vol.  iv.  p.  105.  of  Bp.  Eandolph's  Enchiri- 
dion Theologicum,  Oxford,  1792.) 

-  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.     PhUarch.  in  Lycurgo. 

'  Plato  do  Kcpublica,  lib.  v.  At  Rome,  infanticide  was  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Eo- 
inulus;  and  this  horrid  practice  was  approved  both  byPlutarcTi  and  Seneca.  See  Jenkin's 
licasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  521.  At  Rome,  a  new-born  infant  was  not  held 
legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or  in  his  absence  some  person  for  him,  lifted  it  up  from  the 
ground  (fc?Ta  levassef)  anA  placed  it  on  his  bosom.  Hence  the  phrase  tollere  fil'mm,  to 
educate,  turn  tollere,  to  expose.  But  even  when  his  children  were  grown  up,  their  father 
might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country,  and  also  put  them  to 
death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  deserved  it.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities, 
p.  47.  5th  edit. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  *  Terent.  Hecyra. 

^  In  republican  Athens,  »ia?t  was  every  thing,  and  woman  nothing.  "Women  were 
literally  the  serfs  of  the  family  inheritance,  whether  that  inheritance  consisted  in  land 
or  money;  they  were  made,  with  other  property,  a  subject  of  teslamentary  bequest 
(Demosth.  1 .  Orat.  contra  Aphobum.  Id.  contra  Stephanum,  Orat.  1.);  and,  whatever  de- 
lights heirship  might  convey  to  an  Athenian  lady,  freedom  of  person  or  inclination  was 
not  among  the  number:  single  or  wedded,  she  became,  by  the  mere  acquisition  of  pro- 
jierty,  at  the  mercy  of  the  nearest  male  relation  in  succession :  she  could  be  brought  from 
the  dull  solitude  of  the  gynecseum,  to  become  an  unwilling  bride,  or  she  could  be  torn  from 
the  object  of  her  wedded  afl'ection,  to  form  new  ties  with  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of 
mankind.  And  if,  under  .any  of  these  circumstances,  nature  became  more  powerful  than 
virtue,  life  was  the  penalty  paid  for  the  transgression."  (Quartc'dy  Review,  vol.  xxix. 
p.  327  N 
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or  exposed  ;  "'  anil  that  "  the  Athenians  might  hiwfully  invade  and  en- 
slave any  people,  who,  in  their  oj)inion,  were  fit  to  be  made  slaves'."  * 
The  infamous  traffie  in  human  blood  was  permitted  to  the  utmost 
extent;  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  owners  of  slaves  had  full  i)er- 
mission  to  kill  them.  Among  the  Komans,  masters  had  an  absolute 
power  over  their  slaves,  whom  they  might  scourge  or  put  to  death  at 
l)leasure';  and  this  right  was  exercised  with  such  cruelty,  especially 
in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws  were  made,  at  different 
times,  in  order  to  restrain  it.  Death  was  the  (;ommon  punishment ; 
but,  for  certain  crimes,  slaves  were  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  some- 
times were  compelled  to  carry  a  piece  of  w-ood  (called  ^Mrcfl)  round 
their  necks  wherever  they  Avent.  When  punished  capitally,  they 
were  commonly  crucified.^  By  the  Roman  laws,  a  slave  could  not 
bear  testimony  without  undergoing  the  rack :  and  if  the  master  of  a 
family  were  slain  in  his  own  house,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable 
to  be  i)ut  to  death,  though  their  innocence  was  ever  so  manifest.^  For 
the  x-eiief  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  especially  of  slaves,  no  provision 
whatever  was  made.  By  the  Romans,  who  kept  them  in  grent  num- 
bers, they  were  most  inhumanly  neglected,  their  masters  turned  them 
out  of  doors  when  sick,  and  sent  them  to  an  island  in  the  river  Tiber, 
where  they  left  them  to  be  cured  by  the  fabled  god  JEsculapius,  who 
had  a  temple  there.  Some  masters  indeed  were  so  cruel  that  they 
killed  them  when  they  were  sick;  but  this  barbarity  Avas  checked  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  decreed  that  those  who  put  their  slaves 
to  death  should  be  punished  as  murderers ;  and  also  that  such  sick 
slaves  as  were  turned  out  by  their  masters  should  have  their  liberty 
if  they  recovered.^  Customary  swearing  was  commended,  if  not  by 
the  precepts,  yet  by  the  example  of  the  best  moralists  among  the 
heathen  ])hilosophers,  particularly  Socrates,  Plato,  Seneca,  and  the 
emperor  Julian,  in  w'hose  works  numerous  oaths  by  Jupiter,  Hercules, 
the  Sun,  and  other  deities,  are  very  frequent.  The  gratification  of 
the  sensual  appetities,  and  of  the  most  unnatural  lusts,  was  openly 
taught  and  allowed.  Aristippus  maintained,  that  it  was  lawful  for  a 
wise  man  to  steal,  commit  adultery,  and  sacrilege,  when  opportunity 
offered:  for  that  none  of  these  actions  were  naturally  evil,  setting 
aside  the  vulgar  o])inion,  which  was  introduced  by  silly  and  illiterate 
people;  and  that  a  wise  man  might  publicly  gratify  his  libidinous 
pr()])ensities.'^ 

Corresponding  with  such  principles  was  the  mor.d  conduct  of  the 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  ^  Ibitl.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

*  The  celebrated  censor,  Cato,  was  a  bad  master  to  his  unfortunate  slaves,  whom  he 
never  failed  to  correct  with  leathern  thongs,  if  they  were  remiss  in  their  attendance  at  any 
entertainments  which  he  gave  to  his  friends,  or  had  suffered  any  thing  to  be  s]>oilcd.  He 
contrived  means  to  raise  quarrels  among  them,  and  to  keep  them  at  variance,  ever  sus])cct- 
iiig  and  fearing  some  bad  consequence  from  their  unanimity;  and  when  any  of  them  were 
guilt}'  of  a  capital  crime,  he  gave  them  a  formal  trial,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow- 
slaves  put  them  to  death.   I'lutarch.  in  Catonc.  (Vita;,  tom.  ii.  pp.  355,  356.     Ed.  Briani.) 

*  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  219,  220. 

*  Digest,  lib.  xxi.\.  Tit.  v.  §§  1 — 3.  lib.  xxxv.  Tit.  ii.  §  11.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that 
when  I'edaiMus  Secundus,  jirctect  of  the  city  of  Kome,  was  assassinated  by  a  slave,  ull 
the  slaves  in  his  family  (four  hundred  in  number)  were  jiut  to  death.  Annal.  lib.  xiv. 
c.  42 — 44.  vol.  ii.  )>]).  140 — 142.  edit.  Bipont.     See  also  I'liny,  Kpi.st.  lib.  viii.  ep.  14. 

"  Suetonius  ill  Claudio,  c.  25.  '  Diogenes  LaiJrt.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  4. 
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ancients, — the  most  distingnishrd  philosophers  and  heroes  not  ex- 
cepted, whose  lives  are  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  a  manner  the  most 
favourable  to  their  reputation.  INIany  of  them,  it  is  true,  entertained 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  possessed  a  large  portion  of  j^atriotism. 
But  these  were  not  morality,  if  by  that  term  Ave  are  to  understand 
such  dispositions  of  the  mind  as  are  right,  fit,  and  amiable.  Their 
sense  oflionoKr  was  not  of  that  kind  which  made  them  scorn  to  do  evil ; 
but,  like  the  false  honour  of  modern  duellists,  consisted  merely  in  a 
dread  of  disgrace.  Hence  many  of  them  not  only  pleaded  for  self- 
murder,  (as  Cicero,  Seneca ',  and  others,)  but  cai-ried  about  with 
them  the  means  of  destruction,  of  which  they  made  use  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  as  Demosthenes,  Cato,  Bru- 
tus, Cassius,  and  others  did.  And  their  patriotism,  generally  speak- 
ing, operated  not  merely  in  the  preservation  of  their  country,  but  in 
endeavours  to  extend  and  aggrandise  it  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations  :  it  was  a  patriotism  inconsistent  with  justice  and  good-will 
to  mankind.  Truth  was  but  of  small  account  among  many,  even  of 
the  best  heathens  ;  for  they  taught  that,  on  many  occasions,  a  LIE 
was  to  be  ■preferred  to  the  truth  itself!^  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  the  unlimited  gratification  of  their  sensual  appetites,  and  the 
commission  of  unnatural  crimes,  was  common  even  among  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  of  philosophy.  ^  '^  The  most  notorious  vices," 
says  Quinctilian,  spenking  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  "  are 
screened  under  that  name  ;  and  they  do  not  labour  to  maintain  the 
character  of  philosophers  by  virtue  and  study,  but  conceal  the  most 
vicious  lives  under  an  austere  look  and  singularity  of  dress."'* 

There  were  indeed  some  feio  philosophers,  who  cherished  better 
principles,  and  inculcated,  comparatively,  purer  tenets ;  but  their  in- 

'  Seneca  pleads  for  siiiciflc  in  the  following  terms  : — "If  thy  mind  be  melancholy,  and 
ill  misery,  thou  mayest  put  a  period  to  this  wretched  condition.  Wherever  thou  lookcst 
there  is  an  end  to  it.  See  that  precipice  ;  there  thou  mayest  have  liberty.  Secst  tlioii 
that  sea,  that  river,  that  well  ?  Liberty  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  That  little  tree  ?  Frecdum 
hangs  upon  it  Thy  own  neck,  thy  own  throat,  may  be  a  refuge  to  thee  from  such 
servitude  ;  yea,  every  vein  of  thy  body."     l)c  Irii,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.5. 

^  Dr.  Whitby  has  collected  many  maxims  of  the  most  eminent  heathen  sages,  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  fact  above  stated.  The  following  examples  are  taken  from  his  note  on 
Eph.  iv.  25.  :  — 

KpelTToV  54  eXeadai  i^eDSos  v)  aXriBes  ko-kIv.  —  A  lie  is  better  than  a  hurtful  truth.  Me- 
nander. 

Th  yap  ayadhv  Kpitrrhv  iffri  Trjs  a\7]dfias.  —  Good  is  better  than  trnth.     Proclus. 

"EfBa  yap  tI  ^e7  /cat  ^evdos  Aeyeadai,  X^yeada).  —  When  telling  a  lie  will  be  profitable,  let  it 
be  told.  —  Darius,  in  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  c.  62. 

He  may  lie,  who  knows  how  to  do  it,  iv  SeovTi  Kaipai,  in  a  suitable  time.  Plato  apud 
Stolianim,  Serm.  12. 

There  is  nothing  decorous  in  truth  but  when  it  is  profitable :  Yea,  sometimes  /col  \f/evSos 
wvfffiv  avOpd-Kovs,  Ka\  r  &\7}des  6gAa>|/€J'.  —  Truth  is  hurtful,  and  lying  is  profitable  to  men, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Diss.  3.  p.  29. 

To  countenance  this  practice,  Dr.  Whitby  remarks  that  both  Plato  (de  Ecp.  lib.  ii. 
p.  607.  and  lib.  iii.  p.  611.)  and  the  Stoics  (Stobajus  de  Stoicis,  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  tit.  iv.  §4. 
and  Ecloga;,  p.  183.),  seem  to  have  framed  a  Jesuitical  distinction  between  lying  in  words, 
and  with  an  assent  to  an  untruth,  which  they  called  lying  in  the  soul.  The  first  they  allowed 
to  an  enemy  in  prospect  (if  advantage,  and  for  many  other  dispensations  in  this  life.  That  is, 
tiieir  wise  man  may  tell  a  lie,  craftily  and  for  gain  ;  but  he  must  not  embrace  a  falsehood 
through  ignorance,  or  assent  to  an  untruth. 

'  See  the  evidence  collected  in  Dr.  Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian 
Pcvelation,  vol.  i.  pp.  126— 136. 

*  Quinctilian,  Ins.  Orat.  Prooem. 
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structions  were  very  tlcfectivc,  and  tlicy  were  never  <able  to  reform 
tlie  work),  or  to  keep  any  number  of  men  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Their  precepts  were  delivered  to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and 
not  to  the  lower  orders  of  people,  who  constitute  the  great  mass 
of  society.  Concerning  these,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no 
trouble,  but  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts. 
Further,  the  ethical  systems  of  the  philosophers  were  too  refined  for 
the  common  people ;  their  discourses  on  subjects  of  morality  being 
rather  nice  and  subtle  disputations  than  useful  instructions;  and 
even  those  things,  of  which  the  philosophers  were  not  only  certain 
themselves,  but  which  they  were  also  able  to  prove  and  explain  to 
others  with  sufficient  clearness  and  plainness  (such  as  are  the  most 
obvious  and  necessary  duties  of  life  J,  they  had  not  sulficient  authority 
to  enforce  in  practice.  The  truths,  which  they  j)roved  by  speculative 
reason,  wanted  some  still  more  sensible  authority  to  support  them, 
and  render  them  of  more  force  and  efficacy  in  practice ;  and  the  pre- 
cepts which  they  delivered,  however  reasonal)le  and  fit  to  be  obeyed, 
Avere  destitute  of  weight,  and  were  only  the  precepts  of  men.'  They 
could  press  their  precepts  only  by  temporal  motives.  They  could 
not  invigorate  the  patience,  excite  the  industry,  stimulate  the  hopes, 
or  touch  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  by  displaying  the  awful 
prospects  of  eternity.  And  if  7ioio,  even  arguments,  founded  upon 
the  sublime  views  of  a  future  state,  are  often  found  insufficient  to 
recommend  religion  and  morality,  what  hopes  could  the?/  have  of  rais- 
ing the  attention  of  the  multitude  ? 

"Hence  the  wisest  instructions  of  the  philosophers  were  unable  to 
effect  any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  men  ;  or  to  make  them  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  virtue,  as  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  are  known 
to  have  done.  In  speculation,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  seem  possible, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  philosophers  might  at  least  be  sufficient  to  re- 
form men's  lives  for  the  future ;  but,  in  experience  and  practice,  it 
has  appeared  impossible  for  philosophy  to  reform  mankind  effectually, 
without  the  assistance  of  some  higher  principle.  In  fact,  the  philo- 
sophers never  did  or  could  effect  any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds 
and  lives  of  men,  such  as  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
undeniably  did  produce.  The  wisest  and  most  sensible  of  the  philo- 
sophers themselves  have  not  been  backward  to  complain  that  they 
found  the  understanding  of  men  so  dark  and  beclouded,  their  wills 
80  biassed  and  inclined  to  evil,  their  passions  so  outrageous  and  rebel- 
lious against  reason,  that  they  considered  the  rules  and  laws  of  right 
reason  as  very  difficult  to  he  practised,  and  they  entertained  very 
little  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  persuade  the  world  to  submit  to 
them.  In  short,  they  confessed  that  human  nature  was  strangely 
corrupted  ;  and  they  acknowledged  this  corruption  to  be  a  disease,  of 
the  true  cause  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  for  which  they  could 
not  find  out  a  sufficient  remedy  ;  so  that  the  great  duties  of  religion 

«  Quid  ergo?  niliilnc  illi  [philosoplii]  simile  priceipiimt?  lino  pcrinulta  ct  ad  vertim 
frequenter  jieciMhiiit.  i^cd  Tiiliil  pondcris  habent  ilia  ;)ra;eei)ta ;  (juia  sunt  humana,  et  aue- 
toritatc  niajori,  id  est,  diviiia  ilia  carent,  Ncnin  igiuir  credit  ;  (piia  tarn  se  honimeni 
putat  esse  qui  audit,  quam  est  ille  qui  praceipit.     Laetaiitii  Iiistitutioues,  lib.  iii.  c  27. 
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were  laid  down  by  them  as  matters  of  speculation  and  dispute,  rather 
than  as  rules  of  action ;  and  they  were  not  so  much  ui'ged  upon  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men,  as  proposed  to  their  admiration.  In  short, 
the  heathen  philosophy  was  every  way  defective  and  erroneous: 
and,  if  there  were  any  thing  really  commendable  in  it,  it  Avas  owing  to 
traces  and  scattered  portions  of  tlie  revelations  contained  in  the 
Scri])tures,  with  which  the  philosophers  had  become  acquainted 
through  various  channels. 

Further,  if  from  the  principles  and  practices  that  obtained  in  private 
life,  we  ascend  to  those  which  influenced  the  governments  of  the 
ancient  heathen  nations,  we  shall  find  that  the  national  spirit,  which 
was  cherished  by  their  different  states,  was  every  where  of  an  ex- 
ce|)tionable  character.  Thus  "  the  eastern  sovereigns  aimed,  with 
unbounded  ambition,  at  the  establishment  and  extension  of  despotic 
power ;  ruling,  excepting  in  a  few  instances,  with  capricious  tyranny 
and  licentious  indulgence,  while  their  prostrate  subjects  Avere  de- 
graded and  trampled  down  like  the  mire  in  the  streets,  and  rendered 
base,  superstitious,  and  vile  in  manners  and  conduct.  The  Grecian 
states  cherished  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  generous  ardour  for  noble 
actions  ;  but  they  rarely  manifested  a  respect  for  justice  in  their  con- 
tests with  other  nations,  and  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity  ; 
while,  in  the  internal  regulations  of  their  governments,  they  seldom 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  moderation  and  equity.  Their  distin- 
guished men  excited  jealousy  and  commotions  by  ambition ;  and  the 
general  classes  of  the  community  exhibited  a  spii'it  of  base  ingratitude 
towards  their  benefactors,  an  ungenerous  suspicion  of  their  most  vir- 
tuous rulers,  and  a  hatred  of  all  Avho  Avere  raised  to  distinction  by  pre- 
eminent qualities.  They  calumniated  those  Avho  Avere  most  entitled 
to  praise,  and  banished  men  Avhose  talents  did  honour  to  the  periods 
in  Avhich  they  lived,  and  Avho  have  transmitted  the  fame  of  their 
several  countries  to  distant  times,  persecuting  to  expulsion  and  death 
those  Avhose  justice  and  Avisdora  have  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
.  succeeding  ages.  The  Romans  professed  to  oppose  tyranny,  and  to 
spare  those  subjected  to  their  poAver;  but  their  object  Avas  universal 
dominion.  They  displayed  the  virtues  of  a  stern  and  military  people 
in  rising  to  eminence,  and  particularly  a  noble  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interest;  but  their  lusts  engendered  unceasing 
Avars,  and  their  internal  state  Avas  disturbed  and  agitated  Avith  contests 
for  an  agrarian  equality  Avhich  never  could  exist,  and  Avith  tumults  of 
factious  men  clamouring  for  freedom,  Avhile  they  promoted  sedition, 
and  aimed  at  exorbitant  poAver.  Dissension  and  civil  wars  at  length 
subjected  them  to  imperial  authority,  Avhich  soon  degenerated  into  the 
despotism  of  men  raised  by  militaiy  caprice  to  a  short-lived  and  pre- 
carious poAver,  or  brought  forward  by  the  chance  of  revolutions  ;  Avhile 
the  empire  was  shaken  by  internal  enemies,  or  sunk  in  its  decline  into 
feebleness  and  decay  The  laAVS  of  nations  Av^ere  not  established  upon 
any  foundation  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  objects ; 
they  Avere  ill  defined  and  little  respected.  War,  particularly  in  its 
earliest  periods,  Avas  little  better  than  pillage  and  piracy.*  A  respect 
'  Homer  and  Thiicidides,  lib.  i.  and  Justin,  lib.  iv.  c.   3. 
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for  heralds  and  ambassadors ',  and  for  the  daims  of  the  vanqulslied, 
was  often  violated."  ^ 

3.  Lastly,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present  age,  we 
learn  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  as 
well  as  from  those  who  have  resided  for  any  considerable  time  among 
them,  that  they  are  immersed  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry, 
and  that  their  religious  doctrine  and  practices  are  equally  corrupt. 

Thus,  in  Tartary,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  among  the  savage 
nations  of  Africa,  the  objects  of  worship  are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  four  elements,  and  serpents ;  at  Tonquin,  the  several  quarters  of 
the  earth ;  in  Guinea,  birds,  fishes,  and  even  mountains  ;  and  almost 
every  where,  evil  spirits.  Together  with  idolatrous  worship,  sorcery, 
divination,  and  magic  almost  universally  prevail.  Among  their  reli- 
gious tenets,  we  may  notice  that,  in  Tartary,  they  believe  in  two 
gods,  one  of  heaven,  the  other  of  the  earth ;  in  Japan,  they  hold  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  gods,  and  that  demons  are  to  be  feared ;  in 
Formosa,  that  several  gods  preside  over  tlie  several  quarters  of  the 
earth,  one  of  wliom  is  paramount  above  the  rest,  attaining  his  supre- 
macy by  passing  through  a  multitude  of  bodies ;  the  Tartars  and 
American  Indians  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls  into 
the  bodies  of  beasts,  and  (as  many  African  tribes  also  believe)  that 
the  souls  of  men  after  death  require  meat,  drink,  and  other  accommo- 
dations of  this  life.  Corresponding  with  such  principles,  are  the 
moral  conduct  of  these,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  pagan  nations.  Poly- 
gamy, divorce  at  the  caprice  of  the  husband,  and  infanticide,  are 
nearly  univei'sal ;  and,  almost  every  where,  human  lives  are  sacrificed 
at  the  caprice  of  a  tyrannical  sovereign.^  Many  of  tliesc  nations  are 
yet  in  the  dce])est  barbarism ;  but  if  we  advert  to  the  actual  state  of 
liindostan  and  of  China,  which  countries  have  been  highly  celebrated 
for  their  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  true  object  of  worship,  and  equally  immoral  in  private 
life. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Persians,  is 
affirmed  to  have  originally  recognised  but  one  supreme  God.''  But 
whatever  may  be  found  in  the  Vedas,  or  books  by  them  accounted 
sacred,  implying  the  unity  of  God,  is  completely  disfigured  and  lost 
in  the  multitude  of  deities  or  idols  associated  with  him:  and  in  the 
endless  superstitions  into  which  the  Hindoo  worship  has  degenerated, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history.  In  Hindostan,  indeed, 
the  polytheism  is  of  the  grossest  kind,  not  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  thirty  rniUio?is  of  deities  claiming  the  adoration  of  their  worship- 
pers:—  rites  the  most  impure, — penances  the  most  toilsome, — almost 

•  ITrrod.  lil).  vii.  c.  1.^3. 

^  Bp.  Gray  on  the  Coniipction  bitwccn  tlic  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature  of 
Jcwisli  iiiid  Iltallicn  Autliors,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  218.  220. 

'  See  Millar's  History  of  tlie  I'ropagatioii  of  Clnistianity,  vol.  ii.  eh.  vii.  pp.  197 — 3.'57. 

*  See  Asiatic;  Hcscarclics,  vol.  iv.  p.  172.,  wlierc  the  same  tliinj;  is  asserted  of  the  faith 
of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars.  Sec  also  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  147., 
where  the  Hindocs  arc  said  to  have  degenerated  from  a  worship,  nri^rinally  \nirc,  into 
iiiolatry  ;  thou}j;h  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  in  a  note,  "that  tlie  most  ancient 
Hindoos,  though  they  adored  God,  worshipped  the  sun  and  elements." 
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innumerable  modes  of  self-torture,  as  various  and  extraordinary  in 
kind  as  a  distorted  fancy  can  suggest,  and  as  exquisite  in  degree  as 
human  nature  can  sustain,  —  tlic  burning  or  burying  of  Avidows,  in- 
fanticide, the  immersion  of  the  sick  or  dying  in  the  Ganges,  and  self- 
devotement  to  destruction  by  the  idol  Juggernaut,  are  amono-  the 
horrid  practices  that  flow  from  the  system  of  idolatry  established 
among  them,  and  which  are  exceeded  in  folly  or  ferocity  by  none  to 
which  paganism  has  given  birth.  The  manifest  eflTects  of  this  system 
are,  an  immersion  into  the  grossest  moral  darkness,  and  a  universal 
corruption  of  manners.  The  Hindoo  is  taught  that  the  image  which 
he  beholds  is  really  God,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  are  denounced 
against  liim,  if  he  dare  to  suspect  tliat  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed.'  In  the  apprehensions  of  the 
people  in  general,  the  idols  are  real  deities ;  they  occupy  the  place 
of  God,  and  receive  that  homage,  fear,  service,  and  honour  which 
the  Almighty  Creator  so  justly  claims.  The  government  of  God 
is  subverted,  together  with  all  the  moral  effects  arising  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  perfections  and  his  claims  upon  his  rational  creatures. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  eastern  maxims  of  morality,  which  pei-haps  are 
not  inferior  to  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans ;  and  it 
will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  examined  them,  that  they  have 
many  points  of  resemblance  even  to  Christian  mornlity.^  But,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  total  want  of  authority  (common  to  them  with  all 
other  heathen  nations),  either  to  enforce  what  is  pure  in  their  morality 
or  to  emancipate  the  people  from  the  most  inveterate  and  detestable 
usages,  the  Hindoos  present  to  us  all  the  santie  inherent  defects  which 
characterise  the  morality  of  the  ancient  western  heathens.  Institu- 
tions of  a  most  malignant  nature  exist  among  them,  by  which  the 
superior  and  privileged  orders  are  enabled  to  keep  the  people  in  pei^- 
pctual  ignorance  and  slavery ;  and  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from 
the  comforts,  the  duties,  and  even  the  society  of  their  fellows.  Hence 
the  universal  characteristics  of  the  Hindoos  are,  habitual  disregard  uf 
truth,  pride,  tyranny,  theft,  falsehood,  deceit,  conjugal  infidelity,  filial 
disobedience,  Ingratitude  (the  Hindoos  ha\e  no  word  expressive  of 
thanks),  a  litigious  spirit,  perjury^,  treachery,  covetousness,  gaming, 
servility,  hatred,  revenge^,  cruelty,  private  murder,  the  destruction  of 
illegitimate  children,  particularly  by  procuring  abortion  (not  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  children  have  been  computed  to  be  thus  murdered 

'  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  viii.  pp.  297,  298. 

*  See  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  166,  167. 

'  "  False  witnesses  may  be  obtained  in  every  place,  on  the  slightest  notice,  and  for  a 
mere  trifle.  Their  price  varies  in  different  zillahs  :  in  some  sixteen  may  be  had  for  a 
rupee,  in  others  ten ;  but  four  annas  each  is  what  no  true  son  of  the  trade  was  ever  known 
to  refuse  in  the  interior  ;  and  at  this  rate  any  number  may  be  collected,  to  testify  to  facts 
they  never  witnessed."  Essays  relative  to  the  Habits,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  pp.  316,  317. 
London,  1823.  8vo. 

*  Where  other  revenge  for  a  supposed  injury  is  not  in  their  power,  they  are  known  to 
destroy  themselves,  expressly  in  order  that  the  guilt  of  their  death  may  rest  upon  their 
enemies  ;  and  in  the  hope,  that,  in  the  process  of  the  metempsychosis  (to  which  they  give 
implicit  credit),  they  may  have  more  speedy  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  full  ven- 
geance on  the  offender.  This  custom  is  called  Dhurna.  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv. 
r>.  337. 
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in  the  single  province  of  Bengal  every  month),  and  want  of  tender- 
ness and  compassion  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  dying.' 

The  religious  and  moral  state  of  China,  though  less  degraded  than 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  is  deplorable,  notwithstanding  its  boasted  supe- 
riority in  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions. 
Religion,  as  a  system  of  divine  worship,  as  piety  towards  God,  and  as 
holding  forth  future  rewards  and  punislnnents,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  among  the  Chinese.  They  have  no  sabbatical  institution,  no  con- 
gregational worship,  no  external  forms  of  devotion,  petition,  or  thanks- 
giving to  the  Supreme  Being:  the  emperor,  and  he  alone, — being 
high  priest,  and  the  only  individual  who  stands  between  heaven  and 
the  people,  having  the  same  relation  to  the  former  that  the  latter  are 
supposed  to  bear  to  him, — performs  the  sacred  duties  according  to  the 
ancient  ritual,  and  at  certain  fixed  periods,  but  the  people  have  no 
concern  with  them.  All  ranks,  from  the  emperor  downwards,  are  full 
of  absurd  superstitions,  and  worship  a  multitude  of  imaginary  deities. 
Most  of  the  forms  of  mythology,  which  make  any  figure  in  the  page  of 
history,  now  exist  in  China.  The  Chinese  have  gods  celestial,  terres- 
trial, and  subterraneous — gods  of  the  hills,  of  the  valleys,  of  the  woods, 
of  the  districts,  of  the  families,  of  the  shop,  and  of  the  kitchen  !  — 
gods,  that  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  thunder,  the  rain,  the  fire; 
over  the  grain,  over  diseases,  births,  and  deaths ;  their  idols  are  silver 
and  gold,  wood  and  stone,  and  clay,  carved  or  molten.  Altars  are 
erected  on  the  high  hills,  in  the  groves,  and  under  the  green  trees ; 
and  idols  are  set  up  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  on  the  sides  of  the 
highways,  on  the  banks  of  canals,  in  boats  and  in  ships.  Astrology, 
divination,  geomancy,  and  necromancy  every  where  prevail :  charms 
and  spells  every  one  possesses.  The  absurd  notion  of  the  tranemigra- 
tion  of  souls  into  other  bodies  is  imiversal ;  and  other  articles  of  faith 
j)revail  among  them,  as  various  as  tlie  modes  of  worship ;  in  all  which 
the  people  appear  to  be  rather  actuated  by  the  dread  of  evil  in  this 
life,  than  by  the  fear  of  punishment  in  another.  The  duties  which 
they  perform  are  more  with  a  view  to  appease  an  angry  deity,  and 
avert  impending  calamities,  than  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  a  posi- 
tive good.  They  rather  consult  or  inquire  of  their  gods  what  may 
happen,  than  petition  them  to  grant  it,  for  a  Chinese  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  pray.  He  is  grateful  when  the  event  j)roves  favourable  to 
his  wishes,  petulant  and  peevish  with  his  gods  when  it  is  adverse. 
Though  some  individual  instances  of  integrity  have  occurred  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  Europeans,  yet  their y^v/rrwZ  character 
is  that  of  fraud,  lying,  and  hyj)()crisy.  Polygamy  universally  pre- 
vails, as  also  the  ci'uel  practice  of  exposing  infants  to  jierish,  not 
fewer  than  nine  thousand  of  whom  are  com[)uted  to  be  annually  de- 
stroyed at  Pekin,  and  the  same  number  in  the  rest  of  the  empire.'* 

'  Sec  Ward's  History,  Literature,  and  MytIiolo<iy  of  the  Hindoos,  4  vols.  8vo.  wlicrc  the 
flirts  above  noticed  are  fully  detailed.  Sec  also  Dr.  BiKlianaii's  (Christian  Researelies  in 
Asia,  and  especially  Mr.  diaries  Grant's  "Observations  on  the  State  of  Society  anionpthe 
Asiatic  Snbjccts  of  Great  Britain,  pariieidarly  with  respect  to  ntoral.s,  and  on  the  means  of 
iiiiprovinj;  it,"  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Kejiorts  of  the  IIuusc  of  Commons  (1812 — 1813.)  Tit. 
ICast  India  Company,  Foin-th  Part. 

-  Supplement  to  the  Eueyclopocdia  Britannica,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  article  China,     B.-mtow's 
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Nor  is  the  case  materially  different  with  the  Mohammedans.  Though 
their  religion  includes  the  acknowledgment  of  one  living  and  true  God; 
yet  rejecting  the  Messiah,  and  attaching  themselves  to  a  sanguinary 
and  lascivious  impostor,  it  produces  no  good  effect  upon  their  morals, 
but  leaves  them  under  the  dominion  of  barbarity  and  voluptuousness. 
These  and  sunllar  instances  of  corruption  in  worshi}),  doctrine,  and 
practice,  which  have  prevailed  and  still  exist  in  the  heathen  world, 
fully  prove  the  utter  insufficiency  of  natural  reason  to  be  a  guide  in 
religion ;  and  also  show  into  what  monstrous  opinions  and  practices 
whole  nations  may  be  led,  where  that  is  their  guide,  without  any 
help  from  revelation.  Nor  will  it  diminish  the  force  of  this  argument, 
to  say  that  these  instances  of  corruption  are  owing  to  an  undue  use  of 
their  reason,  or  that  the  measure  of  reason,  possessed  by  the  heathen 
nations,  is  low  and  imperfect ;  since  they  are  sufficiently  skilful  in 
whatever  concerns  their  political  or  personal  interests,  in  the  arts  of 
annoying  their  neighbours,  and  defending  themselves  against  incur- 
sions, in  forming  alliances  for  their  defence,  and  conducting  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life  according  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
several  countries.  Nor  are  the  absurdities  in  religion,  Avhlch  are 
found  among  the  modern  heathen  nations,  greater  than  those  which 
(we  have  already  seen  ^)  existed  among  the  polished  nations  of  anti- 
quity before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel :  which  are  a  joint  pi'oof 
that  no  age  or  country,  whether  rude  or  civilised,  instructed  or  un- 
instructed,  infected  or  uninfected  with  plenty  or  luxury,  is  or  can  be 
secured  by  mere  natural  reason  against  falling  into  the  grossest  errors 
and  corruptions  in  religion ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  mankind 
stand  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation  to  make  known  to  them  the  will 
of  God,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  which  they  owe  to  their 
Creator. 

V.  Notwithstanding  these  important  facts,  and  regardless  of  the 
confessions  of  the  most  distinguished  ancient  philosophers  of  their 
need  of  a  revelation,  it  is  objected  by  many  in  our  own  times,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  one  ;  that  the  book  of  nature  is  the  only  book 
to  be  studied ;  and  that  philosophy  and  right  reason  are  sufficient  to 
instruct  and  to  preserve  men  in  their  duty. 

Answer  1.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity (without  considering  at  present  what  evidence  and  authority 
they  possess)  have  had  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  men,  than  all 
the  reasonings  of  the  philosophers :  and  though  modern  opposers  of 
revelation  ascribe  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  heathen,  not  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  reason,  but  to  their  non-improvement 
of  that  light ;  yet,  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  prove  that  there  is 
no  need  of  a  revelation,  because  it  is  certain  that  the  philosophers 
Avanted  some  higher  assistance  than  that  of  reason. 

Answer  2.  With  regard  to  the  pretences  of  modern  deists,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  almost  all  men,  where  the  Scriptures  have  been  un- 
known, have  in  every  age  been  gross  idolaters ;  the  few  exceptions 

Travels  in  China,  pp.  418 — 487.     Milne's  Retrospect  of  the  Protestant  Mission  to  China, 
pp.  29,  30. 

'  See  pp.  4 — 10.  supra, 
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that  have  existed,  being  in  general  a  kind  of  atheistical  pliilosophers. 
Deists,  properly  so  called,  are  chiefly  found  in  Christian  countries,  in 
the  later  ages,  since  Christianity  has  extensively  prevailed  over  idola- 
try ^  and  in  the  countries  where  gross  pagan  idolatry  could  no  longer 
be  practised  with  credit  and  security.  In  these  circumstances,  deists 
acquire,  as  it  were  at  second-hand,  their  glimmering  light  from  the 
book  to  which  they  oppose  it ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  the 
things,  which  have  been  said  wisely  and  truly  by  them,  are  mani- 
festly BORROWED  FROM  THAT  REVELATION  AVHICH  THEY  REFUSE 
TO  EMBRACE,  AND  WITHOUT  WHICH  THEY  NEVER  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  ABLE  TO  HAVE  DELIVERED  SUCH  TRUTHS.      NoiO,  indeed,  that 

our  whole  duty  is  clearly  revealed,  we  not  only  see  its  agreement  with 
reason,  but  are  also  enabled  to  deduce  its  obligation ^?-om  reason: 
but,  if  we  had  been  destitute  of  all  revealed  religion,  it  would  have 
been  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  have  discovered  our  duty  in  all 
points.  What  ground  indeed  have  the  modern  contemners  of  revela- 
tion to  imagine,  that,  if  they  had  lived  without  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel, they  would  have  been  wiser  than  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero  ? 
How  are  they  certain  that  they  would  Imve  made  such  a  right  use  of 
their  reason,  as  to  have  discovered  truth?  If  their  lot  had  been 
among  the  vulgar,  are  they  sure  that  they  would  not  have  been  ido- 
laters ?  If  they  had  joined  themselves  to  the  philosophers,  what  sect 
would  they  have  followed  ?  Or,  if  they  had  set  up  for  themselves, 
how  are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  been  skilful  enough  to 
have  deduced  the  several  branches  of  their  duty,  or  to  have  applied 
them  to  the  several  cases  of  life,  by  argumentation  and  force  of  rea- 
son ?  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  that  the  rules  of  life,  which  are  laid 
before  us,  are  agreeable  to  reason,  and  another  thing  to  find  out  those 
rules  by  the  mere  light  of  reason.     "VVe  see  that  many,  who  profess 

'  The  name  of  Deists,  as  applied  to  those  who  arc  no  friomls  to  revealed  religion,  is 
said  to  have  been  first  assumed,  about  the  middle  of  tiie  sixteenth  century,  by  some  gen- 
tlemen in  France  and  Italy,  who  were  willing  to  cover  their  opposition  to  the  Christian 
revelation  by  a  more  honourable  name  tlian  that  of  Atheists.  The  earliest  author  who  men- 
tions them  is  Viret,  a  divine  of  great  eminence  among  the  first  reformers  ;  wlio,  in  the 
epistle  dedicatory  ])refixed  to  the  first  tome  of  liis  '■'■Instruction  Chrvtienne"  (which  was 
published  in  1563),  speaks  of  some  persons  at  that  time  who  called  themselves  by  a  new 
name,  that  of  Deists.  These,  he  tells  us,  professed  to  believe  a  God,  but  showed  no 
regard  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  as 
fables  and  dreams.  He  adds  that  they  laughed  at  all  religion  ;  notwithstanding  they 
conformed  themselves,  externally,  to  the  religion  of  those  with  whom  tliey  were  obliged 
to  live,  or  whom  they  were  desirous  of  jileasing,  or  whom  they  feared.  Some  of  tlieni,  he 
observes,  professed  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul:  others  were  of  the  Epicurean 
opinion  in  this  point,  as  well  as  about  the  providence  of  God  with  respect  to  mankind,  as 
if  he  did  not  concern  himself  in  the  government  of  human  affairs.  He  add-s  that  many 
among  them  set  up  fur  learning  and  philosophy,  and  were  cunsidered  as  persons  of  an 
acute  and  subtile  genius  ;  and  that,  not  content  to  parish  alone  in  their  error,  they  took 
piiiiis  to  spread  the  poison,  and  to  infect  and  corrupt  others  by  their  impious  discourses, 
and  their  bad  examiiles.  Viret,  Instruction  Chruticnnc,  Epistre  Dedicatoirc,  cited  in 
Hayle's  Dietioniiairc,  torn.  iv.  article  Viret,  note  D. 

Modern  infidelity,  though  it  may  assume  the  title  of  Deism,  is  in  fact  little  better 
than  disguised  atheism.  A  man  seldom  retains  for  any  length  of  time  his  first  deistical 
opinions  ;  his  errors  gradually  multii)ly,  till  he  sinks  to  the  lust  gradation  of  impiety. 
The  testimony  of  an  infidel  writer  substantiates  this  point.  "Deism,"  says  he,  "is  but 
the  first  step  of  reason  out  of  superstition.  No  jierson  remains  a  Deist,  but  through  want 
of  reflsction,  timidity,  passion,  or  obstinacy." — Brittan's  Modern  Infidelity  pourtrayed,  p.  9 
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to  govern  themselves  by  the  written  rules  of  revealed  religion,  are 
nevertheless  ignorant  of  their  duty ;  and  how  can  any  man  be  sure 
that  he  should  have  made  such  a  good  use  of  his  reason,  as  to  have 
perfectly  understood  his  duty  without  help  ?  We  see  that  many  of 
those,  who  profess  firmly  to  believe  in  that  great  and  everlasting 
happiness  which  Christ  has  promised  to  obedience,  and  that  great  and 
eternal  misery  which  he  has  threatened  against  disobedience,  are  yet 
hurried  away  by  their  lusts  and  passions  to  transgress  the  conditions 
of  that  covenant  to  which  these  promises  and  threatenings  are  annexed; 
and  how  can  any  man  be  sure  tliat  he  should  be  able  to  overcome 
these  temptations,  if  these  motives  were  less  known,  or  less  powerfully 
enforced  ?  But,  suppose  that  he  could  by  strength  of  reason  demon- 
strate all  these  things  to  himself  with  the  utmost  possible  clearness  and 
distinctness,  yet  all  men  are  not  equally  capable  of  being  phllosoj^hers, 
though  all  men  are  obliged  to  be  equally  religious.  At  least,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  world 
cannot  be  so  powerfully  enforced,  in  order  to  influence  the  lives  of 
men,  by  a  demonstration  of  their  reality  from  abstract  reasoning,  as 
by  one  who  assures  them,  by  sufficient  credentials,  that  he  has  actually 
been  in  that  other  state. 

Answer  3.  Besides,  the  contradictory  and  discordant  speculations 
of  the  modern  opposers  of  revelation,  who  boast  that  reason  is  their 
God  (even  if  they  had  not  long  since  been  fully  answered),  are  so 
great  and  so  glaring,  and  the  precepts  delivered  by  them  for  a  rule  of 
life  are  so  utterly  subversive  of  every  principle  of  morality,  as  to  de- 
monstrate the  absolute  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  now  (supposing 
one  had  never  been  giv^en),  in  order  to  lead  men  to  the  worship  and 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  also  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge 
of  their  duties  to  him,  and  towards  one  another.  A  brief  statement 
of  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  principal  opposers  of  revelation  in 
modern  times  will  prove  and  justify  this  remark. 

1.  Concerning  relifjion,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  expectations  of 
mankind  respecting  a  future  state : — 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (who  wrote  in  the  former  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  the  first,  as  he  was  the  greatest  and  best 
of  the  modem  delstical  philosophers,)  has  laid  down  the  following  posi- 
tions, viz.  that  Christianity  is  the  best  religion ;  —  that  his  own 
universal  religion  of  nature  agrees  wholly  with  Christianity,  and  con- 
tributes to  its  establishment ;  —  that  all  revealed  religion  (meaning 
Christianity)  is  absolutely  uncertain,  and  of  little  or  no  use;  —  that 
there  is  one  supreme  God,  who  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped ;  —  that 
piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship ;  —  that  we 
must  repent  of  our  sins,  and,  if  we  do  so,  God  will  pardon  them  ;  — ■ 
that  there  are  rewards  for  good  men,  and  punishments  for  wicked  men 
in  a  future  state ;  —  that  these  principles  of  his  universal  religion  are 
clearly  known  to  all  men,  and  that  they  were  principally  unknown  to 
the  Gentiles  (who  comprised  almost  all  men).  Yet,  notwithstanding 
his  declaration  in  favour  of  Christianity,  he  accuses  all  pretences  to 
revelation  of  folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  contemptuously  rejects 
its  capital  doctrines. 
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IMii.  lIoBnE.:;,  r,ho  was  partly  contemporary  with  Lord  Herbert, 
affirms  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  voice  of  God,  and  yet  that  they 
have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the  prince  or  the  civil 
j)ower;  —  he  acknowledges  that  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  gift,  and 
the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  yet  the  pretence  to  it  is  a  sign  of 
madness  ;  — that  a  subject  may  hold  firmly  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his 
heart,  and  yet  may  lawfully  deny  him  before  the  magistrate,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  it  is  not  he  that  denies  Christ  before  men,  but  his  go- 
vernor and  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  —  that  God  exists,  and  yet  that 
that  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing ;  that  honour,  worship,  prayer, 
and  praise  are  due  to  God,  and  yet  that  all  religion  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Blount,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  maintained  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  eternal  God,  the  cre- 
ator of  all  things,  and  yet  he  insinuates  that  the  world  was  eternal ; — 
that  the  worship  we  owe  to  God  consists  in  ])rayer  to  Him,  and  in 
praise  of  Him,  and  yet  he  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty  ;  that  we  are 
to  expect  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter,  according  to  our  actions 
in  this  life,  which  includes  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  probably  material  (and  of  course  mortal). 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  lived  during  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  affirms  that 
nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  virtue  than  the  weak  and  uncertiiin  belief 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  that  this  belief  takes  away 
all  motives  to  virtue ;  —  that  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of 
punishments  make  virtue  mercenary ;  that  it  is  disingenuous  and  ser- 
vile to  be  influenced  by  rewards ;  and  that  the  hope  of  rewards 
cannot  consist  with  virtue ;  and  yet  that  the  hope  of  rewards  is  so 
far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  that  it  is  a  proof  we  love  virtue ; 
— that  however  mercenary  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ments may  be  accounted,  it  is  in  many  instances  a  great  advantage, 
security,  and  support  of  virtue  ;  that  all  obligation  to  be  virtuous 
arises  from  the  advantages  (that  is,  the  rewards)  of  virtue,  and  from 
the  disadvantages  (that  is,  the  punishments)  of  vice;  —  that  those  are 
to  be  censured  who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a  fraud  ;  that  he  hopes 
the  Select  Sermons  of  Dr.  Whichcot  (to  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had 
written  an  elegant  preface)  will  induce  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
to  like  it  better,  and  make  Ciu-istians  prize  it  the  more ;  and  that  he 
hopes  Christians  will  be  secured  against  the  tem])er  of  the  irreconcile- 
able  enemies  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  he  represents  salva- 
tion as  a  ridiculous  thing  ;  and  insinuates  tliat  Christ  was  influenced 
and  directed  by  deep  designs  of  ambition,  and  cherished  a  savage  zeal 
and  persecuting  spirit ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  were  a  mere  artful 
invention,  to  secure  a  profitable  mono])oly  (that  is,  of  sinister  advan- 
tages to  the  inventors); — that  man  is  born  to  religion,  ])iety,  and 
jidoratlon,  as  well  as  to  honour  and  friendship  ;  —  that  virtue  is  not 
ct)mi)lete  without  piety ;  yet  he  labours  to  make  virtue  wholly  in- 
dependent of  piety  ;  — that  all  the  warrant  for  the  authority  of  reli- 
gious symbols  (that  is,  the  institutions  of  Christianity)  is  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  ;  — that  the  magistrate  is  the  sole  judge  of  religious 
truth,  and  of  revelation  ;  — that  miracles  are  ridiculous  ;  and  that,  if 
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true,  they  a^  ould  be  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  revelation  ;  —  that  ridi- 
cule is  the  test  of  truth ;  and  yet,  that  ridicule  itself  must  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  reason ;  —  that  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived when  established  by  the  magistrate ;  yet  he  grossly  ridicules  it 
where  it  was  thus  established ;  —  that  religion  and  virtue  appear  to 
be  so  nearly  connected,  that  they  are  presumed  to  be  inseparable  com- 
panions ;  and  yet  that  atheists  often  conduct  themselves  so  well,  as  to 
seem  to  force  us  to  confess  them  virtuous ;  —  that  he,  who  denies  a 
God,  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the  very  well-being  of  society ;  and 
yet  that  atheism  has  no  direct  natural  tendency  to  take  away  a  just 
sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Me.  Collins  also  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  published  a  variety  of  objections  against  revelation.  He 
affirms  that  man  is  a  mere  machine  ;  —  that  the  soul  is  material  and 
mortal ;  —  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  built  on  the  predictions  of  for- 
tune-tellers and  divines ;  —  that  the  prophets  were  mere  fortune- 
tellers, and  discoverers  of  lost  goods ;  —  that  Christianity  stands 
wholly  on  a  false  foundation ;  yet  he  speaks  respectfully  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  also  of  the  Epicureans,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  con- 
siders as  atheists. 

Contemporaiy  with  Collins  was  Mr.  Woolston;  who,  in  his 
Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  under  the  pretence  of  vin- 
dicating the  allegorical  sense  of  Scripture,  endeavours  absolutely  to 
destroy  the  truth  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  This  writer 
asserts,  that  he  is  the  farthest  of  any  man  from  being  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  infidelity  ;  —  that  infidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heart ;  —  that 
he  writes  for  the  honour  of  Jesus  and  in  defence  of  Christianity  ;  — 
and  that  his  design  in  writing  is  to  advance  the  Messiahship  and  truth 
of  the  holy  Jesus ;  "  to  whom,"  he  says,  "  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen  ; " 
and  yet,  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities, 
and  absurdities  ;  —  that  they  resemble  Gulllverian  tales  of  persons  and 
things,  which  out  of  romance  never  had  a  being  ;  —  that  the  miracles, 
recorded  In  the  Gospels,  taken  literally,  avIII  not  abide  the  test  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  but  must  be  rejected,  and  the  authority  of 
Jesus  along  with  them;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  casts  the  mosf 
scurrilous  reflections  on  Christ. 

With  the  two  preceding  writers  Das.  Tindal  and  Moegan  were 
contemporary.  The  former  declares  that  Christianity,  stripped  of 
the  additions  which  mistake,  policy,  and  circumstances,  have  made  to 
it,  is  a  most  holy  religion  ;  and  yet,  that  the  Scriptures  are  obscure, 
and  fit  only  to  perplex  men,  and  that  the  two  great  parts  of  them  are 
contradictory  ;  —  that  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  plainly  speak 
themselves  to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God  ;  and 
yet,  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are  loose,  undetermined,  inca- 
pable of  being  understood  by  mankind  at  large,  give  wrong  and  un- 
worthy apprehensions  of  God,  and  are  generally  false  and  pernicious  ; 
—  that  natural  religion  is  so  plain  to  all,  even  the  most  ignorant  men, 
that  God  could  not  make  it  plainer,  even  if  he  were  to  convey, 
miraculously,  the  very  same  ideas  to  all  men ;  and  yet,  that  almost  all 
mankind  have  had  very  unworthy  notions  of  God,  and  very  wrong 
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apprehensions  of  natural  religion ;  —  that  tlie  princii)les  of  natural 
religion  are  so  clear,  that  men  cannot  possibly  mistake  them;  and  yet 
that  almost  all  men  have  grossly  mistaken  them,  and  imbibed  a  super- 
stition worse  than  atheism.  Dr.  Morgan  asserts  that  God  may 
communicate  his  will  by  immediate  inspiration,  and  yet  that  it  can 
never  be  proved  that  he  has  thus  communicated  his  will,  and  that  we 
are  not  to  receive  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  were  published  numerous  tracts  by  Mr. 
Chubb,  in  some  of  which  he  assumed  the  garb  of  Christianity, 
though  it  is  not  difficult  to  j^erceive  that  his  true  intention  was  to 
betray  it.  He  declares  that  he  hopes  to  shai-e  with  his  friends  in  the 
favour  of  God,  in  that  peaceful  and  hap})y  state  which  God  has  pre- 
pared for  the  virtuous  and  faithful,  in  some  other  future  world ;  and 
yet,  that  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  all,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  done  by  men  here ;  —  that 
])rayer  may  be  useful,  as  a  positive  institution,  by  introducing  proper 
thoughts,  affections,  and  actions ;  and  yet  he  intimates  that  it  must  be 
displeasing  to  God,  and  directly  improper ;  —  that  a  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafter  is  one  of  the  truths  which  are  of  the 
highest  concern  to  men  ;  and  yet,  that  the  arguments  lor  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  are  Avholly  imsatisfactory  ;  and  that  the  soul  is 
probably  matter ;  —  that  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  their 
conduct,  and  will  certainly  be  judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  their  respective  cases  ;  and  yet,  that  men  will  not 
be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude  to  God,  nor  for  their  in- 
justice and  unkindness  to  each  other  ;  but  only  for  voluntary  injuries 
to  the  pul)lic;  and  that  even  this  is  unnecessary  and  useless;  —  that 
God  may  kindly  reveal  to  the  world,  when  greatly  vitiated  by  error 
and  ignorance,  truths  necessary  to  be  known,  and  precepts  necessary 
to  be  obeyed ;  and  yet^  that  such  a  revelation  would  be,  of  coui'se, 
uncertain  and  useless  ;  —  that  Christ's  mission  is,  at  least  in  his  view, 
probably  divine  ;  and  yet,  that  Christ,  in  his  opinion,  was  of  no 
higher  character  than  the  founder  of  the  Chi'istian  sect  (that  is,  ano- 
ther Sadoc,  Ccrinthus,  or  Hcrhert)  ;  —  that  the  New  Testament,  ])ar- 
ticularly  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  contain  excellent  cautions  and 
instructions  for  our  right  conduct  ;  and  that  the  New  Testament 
yields  much  clearer  light  than  any  other  traditionary  revelation ;  and 
yet  that  the  New  Testament  has  contributed  to  the  perplexity  and 
confusion  of  mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  heretical,  dishonourable 
to  God,  and  injurious  to  men  ;  and  that  the  apostles  were  impostors  ; 
and  that  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  resemble  Jewish 
fables  and  popish  legends  rather  than  accounts  of  facts  ;  —  that  as,  on 
the  Christian  scheme,  Christ  will  be  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  he  has  not  on  this  account  (that  is,  admitting  this  to  be  true) 
any  disagreeable  apprehension  on  account  of  what  he  has  written  ;  and 
yet  he  ridicules  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  represents  his  in- 
structions as  inferior  to  those  of  the  heathen  j)hil(isi)plu'rs  and  law- 
givers, asserts  his  doctrines  to  be  dishonourable  to  God  and  injurious 
to  mankind,  and  allows  him  not  to  be  sinless,  but  merely  not  a  gross 
binncr.      He  further  declares,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  true. 
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proves  not  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  —  that  the  belief  of  a  futur  j 
state  is  of  no  advantage  to  society ;  —  that  all  religions  ai'e  alike ;  — 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  religion  a  man  embraces  ;  and  he 
allows  not  any  room  for  dependence  on  God's  providence,  trust  in 
him,  and  resignation  to  his  will,  as  parts  of  duty  or  religion. 

Lord  Bolingbkoke  declares  that  power  and  wisdom  are  the  only 
attributes  of  God,  which  can  be  discovered  by  mankind  ;  and  yet  that 
he  is  as  far  from  denying  the  justice  as  the  power  of  God  ;  that  his 
goodness  is  manifest ;  at  the  same  time  he  ascribes  every  other  per- 
fection to  God,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  power,  and  says  this  ia 
rational ;  —  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  merely  a  natural  attribute,  and 
in  no  sense  moral ;  and  yet  that  the  wisdom  of  God  operates  in 
choosing  what  is  fittest  to  be  done  (of  course  it  is  a  moral  attribute, 
involving  perfect  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  knowledge) ;  — 
that  God  is  gracious  and  beneficent ;  —  that  whatever  God  has  done 
is  just  and  good  ;  —  that  such  moral  perfections  are  in  God  as  Chris- 
tians ascribe  to  him ;  yet  he  censures  divines  for  ascribing  these  per- 
fections to  God;  —  that  we  learn  from  our  own  power  and  wisdom, 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  yet  that  it  is  profane  to  ascribe 
the  excellencies  of  our  nature  to  God,  although  without  limit  or  im- 
perfection. He  undertakes  to  defend  the  righteousness  of  God  against 
divines ;  and  yet  asserts  that  holiness  and  righteousness  in  God  are 
like  nothing  in  men  ;  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  men,  nor 
argued  about  with  any  certainty  ;  and  that  to  talk  of  imitating  God 
in  his  moral  attributes  is  blasphemy  ;  —  that  God  made  all  things ; 
and  yet  that  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men  (of 
course  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  any  man,  all  men  being 
particular  men)  ;  —  tliat  he  will  not  presume  to  deny  that  there  have 
been  particular  providences  ;  and  yet  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  belief  of  any  such  providences,  and  that  it  is  absurd  and  profane 
to  assert  or  believe  them  ;  —  that  God  is  just,  and  that  justice  requires 
that  rewards  or  punishments  be  measured  to  particular  cases,  accord- 
ing to  their  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
every  individual ;  and  yet  that  God  does  not  so  measure  out  rewards 
or  punishments ;  and  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  subvert  human  affairs; 
that  he  concerns  not  himself  with  the  affiiirs  of  men  at  all ;  or,  if  he 
does,  that  he  regards  only  collective  bodies  of  men,  not  individuals ; 
that  he  punishes  none,  except  through  the  magistrate  ;  and  that  there 
will  be  no  state  of  future  rewards  or  punishments ;  —  that  divines 
are  deserving  of  censure  for  saying  that  God  made  man  to  be  happy; 
and  yet  he  asserts  that  God  made  man  to  be  happy  here,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  human  state  is  happiness ;  —  that  the  religion  of  nature  is 
clear  and  obvious  to  all  mankind ;  and  yet  that  it  has  been  unknown 
to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  ;  —  that  we  know  material  substance, 
and  are  assured  of  it ;  and  yet  that  we  know  nothing  of  either  matter 
or  spirit;  —  that  there  is,  undeniably,  something  in  our  constitution 
beyond  the  known  properties  of  matter ;  and  yet  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  mortal ;  and  that  to  say  the  soul  is  immaterial,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say  that  two  and  two  are  five  ;  —  that  self-love  is 
the  great  law  of  our  nature ;  and  yet  that  universal  benevolence  is 
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the  great  law  of  our  nature ;  —  that  Christianity  is  a  republication 
of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  a  benevolent  system  ;  that  its  morals 
are  pure ;  and  that  he  is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine  Christianity 
with  the  simplicity  of  spirit  with  which  Christ  himself  taught  it  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  yet  a  great  part  of  his  works,  particularly  of  his 
philosophical  works,  was  written  for  no  other  end  but  to  destroy 
Christianity.  He  also  declares  that  there  is  no  conscience  in  man, 
except  artificially ;  —  that  it  is  more  natural  to  believe  many  gods 
than  to  believe  one. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  flourished  David 
Hume,  whose  acuteness  of  observation,  and  elegant  style,  have 
secured  for  his  writings  an  extensive  circulation.  He  asserts  that 
there  is  no  perceptible  connection  between  cause  and  effect ;  —  that 
the  belief  of  such  connection  is  merely  a  matter  of  custom ;  —  that 
experience  can  show  us  no  such  connection ;  —  that  we  cannot  with 
any  reason  conclude  that,  because  an  effect  has  taken  place  once,  it 
will  take  place  again  ;  —  that  it  is  uncertain  and  useless  to  argue  from 
the  course  of  nature,  and  infer  an  intelligent  cause  ;  —  that  we  cannot, 
from  any  analogy  of  nature,  argue  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
cause  of  all  things ;  —  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  uni- 
verse proceeded  from  a  cause  ;  — that  there  are  no  solid  arguments  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  —  that  experience  can  furnish  no  argu- 
ment concerning  matters  of  fjict,  is  in  this  case  useless,  and  can  give 
rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion ;  and  yet,  that  experience  is  our 
only  guide  in  matters  of  fact,  and  the  existence  of  objects ;  —  that  it 
is  universally  allowed  that  nothing  exists  without  a  cause ;  —  that 
every  effect  is  so  precisely  determined  that  no  other  effect  could,  in 
such  circumstances,  have  possibly  resulted  from  the  operation  of  its 
cause  ;  —  that  the  relation  of  cause  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ])ro- 
p:igation  of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct ;  —  that 
voluntary  actions  are  necessary,  and  determined  by  a  fixed  connection 
between  cause  and  effect;  —  that  motives  are  causes  operating  neces- 
sarily on  the  will ;  —  that  man  is  a  mere  macliine  (that  is,  an  object 
operated  on  necessarily  by -external  causes);  —  that  there  is  no  con- 
tingency (that  is,  nothing  happening  without  a  settled  cause)  in  the 
universe  ;  and  that  matter  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  thought  (that  is,  the  soul  is  a  material  cause,  and  thought  its 
effect);  —  that  God  discovers  to  us  only  faint  traces  of  his  character, 
and  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
perfection  which  is  not  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  works  (and  of 
course,  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  any  perfec- 
tion to  God); —  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  wise  and 
good  ;  —  that  what  we  believe  to  be  a  perfection  in  God  may  be  a 
defect  (that  is,  holiness,  justice,  wisdom,  goodness,  mercy,  and  truth, 
may  be  defects  in  God);  conse<piently,  injustice,  folly,  malice,  and 
falsehood  may  be  excellencies  in  his  character ;  —  that  no  reward  or 
punishment  can  be  rationally  expected  beyond  what  is  already  known 
by  experience  and  observation. 

"While  Hume  and  Bolingbrokc  were  propagating  these  sentiments 
in  England,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alcmb»;rt,  Frederick  II.   King  of 
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rrurfsiii,  and  otlier  distinguished  writers  on  the  continent,  had  con- 
federated for  the  avowed  purpose  of  annihilating-  the  Chjiistian  religion 
'J'lie  printed  works  of  the  three  first-named  writers  are  too  voluminous 
to  admit  of  extracts ;  but  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  their  private 
correspondence,  which  has  been  published,  exhibits  a  total  disregard  of 
truth  and  honour,  together  with  such  a  disgusting  compound  of  false- 
hnod,  envy,  malignity,  hatred,  contempt  of  one  another  and  of  all  the 
world,  as  cannot  but  convey  a  horrible  impression  of  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  infidelity.  It  is,  however,  principally  in  the  posthumous 
works  of  the  King  of  Prussia  that  we  see  a  faithful  delineation  of  the 
real  tenets  and  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the 
Continent,  of  the  founders  and  legislators  of  the  great  empire  of  infi- 
delity, with  the  philosophic  monarch  himself  at  their  head.  Every 
secret  of  their  hearts  is  there  laid  open  in  their  familiar  and  confiden- 
tial correspondence  with  each  other  ;  and  there  we  see  that  they  wer<i 
])retended  deists,  but  real  atheists;  that,  although  the  name  of  a 
Supreme  Being  was  sometimes  mentioned,  yet  it  was  seldom  men- 
tioned but  with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  that  they  never  conceived 
him  to  be  anything  more  than  the  intelligent  principle  that  animates 
all  nature,  the  source  of  life  and  motion,  the  sensorium  of  the  uni- 
vei-se ;  but  in  other  respects  totally  unconnected  with  this  earth  and 
its  inhabitants.  "  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  these  philosophers 
rejected  all  idea  of  a  providence  and  a  moral  governor  of  the  world. 
They  ascribed  every  effect  to  fiite  or  fortune,  to  necessity  or  chance ; 
they  denied  the  existence  of  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body  ;  they  con- 
ceived man  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  organised  lump  of  matter,  a 
mere  machine,  an  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work,  which,  when  the 
Avheels  refuse  to  act,  stands  still,  and  loses  all  power  and  motion  for 
ever.  They  acknowledged  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  no  resurrection, 
no  future  existence,  no  future  retribution ;  they  considered  death  as 
an  eternal  sleep,  as  the  total  extinction  of  our  being  ;  and  they  stig- 
matised all  opinions  diiferent  from  these  with  the  names  of  supersti- 
tion, bigotry,  priestcraft,  fanaticism,  and  idolatry."  ^ 

Such  are  the  various,  contradictory,  and  impious  tenets  promul- 
gated by  the  most  eminent  champions  of  what  is  called  deism  ^  (and 
which  have  been  repeated  in  different  ways  by  the  opposers  of  reve- 
lation in  our  age),  concerning  religion,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
expectations  of  mankind  respecting  a  future  state.  We  shall  only 
add,  that  though  the  infidels  of  the  present  day  profess  to  be  the  dis- 
ciples of  nature,  and  to  receive  her  unerring  instructions,  yet  they 
differ  from  each  other  with  an  almost  endless  variety.  Having  gra- 
dually receded  from  true  Christianity  to  false,  —  some  are  unbelievers 
in  the  nature,  —  some  in  the  providence,  —  and  others  even  in  the 
existence  of  a  God;  but  all  of  them  are  unanimous  in  rejecting  the 

'  Bp.  Porteus's  Charge  in  1794.     (Tracts,  pp.  266,  267.) 

■^  Dr.  Dwiglit's  Nature,  &c.  of  Infidel  Philusopliy,  pp.  20 — 42.  Most  of  the  preceding 
statements  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  as  well  as  of  those  which  follovv  concerning 
morals,  are  selected  from  Dr.  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  where  their  iden- 
tical  expressions  are  given,  and  their  fallacies  are  exposed  with  great  depth  of  argument 
anil  learning. 
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divine  testimony,  and  in  renouncing  the  God  of  the  Bible.  Let  us 
now  take  a  brief  view, 

2.    Of  their  precepts  concerning  morals. 

Loud  IL:kbi:rt  declared  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  small 
grounds,  to  be  condemned,  who  are  led  to  sin  by  bodily  constitution ; 

—  that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  of  anger  is  no  more  to  be  blamed 
than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,  or  the  drowsiness  produced 
by  lethargy. 

jNIk,  Hobbes  asserted  that  the  civil  or  municipal  law  is  the  only 
foundation  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  where  there  is  no  civil  law, 
every  man's  judgment  is  the  only  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ;  —  that 
the  sovereign  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth  or  justice,  and 
vjan  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects ;  —  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  all 
things,  and  may  lawfully  get  them  if  he  can. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  resolved  all  morality  into  self-love  as  its  prin- 
ciple, and  taught  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power,  sensuality,  and 
avarice,  may  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they  can  be  safely  gratified ;  — 
that  the  sole  foundation  of  modesty  is  vanity,  or  a  wish  to  show  our- 
selves superior  to  mere  animals  ;  tliat  man  lives  only  in  the  present 
world,  and  is  only  a  superior  animal ;  —  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is 
to  gratify  the  appetites  and  inclinations  of  the  flesh ;  —  that  modesty 
is  inspired  by  mere  prejudice ;  and  that  polygamy  is  a  part  of  the  law 
or  religion  of  nature.  He  also  intimates  that  adultery  is  no  violation 
of  the  law  of  nature ;  and  that  there  is  no  wrong,  except  in  the 
highest  lewdness. 

Mr.  IIUiViE  (the  immorality  of  whose  principles  is  displayed  in  his 
private  correspondence  ')  maintained  that  self-denial,  self-mortifi<^a- 
tion,  and  humility  are  not  virtues,  but  are  useless  and  mischievous ; 

—  that  they  stupify  the  understanding,  sour  the  temper,  and  harden 
the  heart ; — that  pride,  self-valuation,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  quick- 
ness of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste,  strength  of 
body,  and  cleanliness  are  virtues ;  and  consequently,  that  to  want 
honesty,  to  want  understanding,  and  to  want  strength  of  body,  are 
equally  the  subjects  of  moral  disapf)r(»bation ;  —  that  adultery  viust 
be  practised,  if  men  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life  ;  —  that, 
if  generally  practised,  it  would  in  time  cease  to  be  scandalous  ;  and 
that,  if  |)ractised  secretly  and  frequently,  it  would  by  degrees  come  to 
be  thought  no  crime  at  all  !  !  ! 

Mu.  (iiRBON,  one  of  the  most  decent  of  modern  infidels,  has  given 
a  biographical  account  of  himself,  and  what  is  the  result  of  the  moral 
portrait  there  exhibited  ?  Amid  all  the  polish  and  splendour  of 
literary  culture,  not  a  single  line  of  moral  beauty  is  perceptible. 
There  is  "  no  fear  of  God,  no  reverence  for  sacred  things,  no  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  ;  but  the  most  heartless  and  sordid 
selfishness,  vain-glory,  a  desire  of  adniii-ation,  adulation  of  the  great 
and  wealthy,  contempt  of  the  jjoor,  and  supreme  devotedness  to  his 
own  gratification." 

'  "  Correspondence  of  David  Hume  with  several  distinguished  persona  '  Londuii, 
ISi'O.  4lo. 
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Both  Voltaire  and  Helvetius  advocated  the  unlimited  gratifi- 
cation of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  the  latter  held  that  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  policy  to  regard  gallantry  (that  is,  unlawful  intercourse  with 
married  women)  as  a  \  ice  in  a  moral  sense ;  and  that,  if  men  will  call 
it  a  vice,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  vices  which  are 
useful  in  certnin  ages  and  countries !  In  other  words,  that  in  those 
countries  such  vices  are  virtues.'  Rousseau,  — a  thief,  a  liar,  and 
a  debauched  profligate,  who  sent  his  children  to  the  poor-house  for 
support  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  according  to  his  own  printed 
"  Confessions,"  —  also  had  recourse  to  feelings  as  his  standard  of 
morality.  "  I  have  only  to  consult  myself,"  said  he,  "  concerning 
what  I  do.  All  that  \fcel  to  be  right,  is  right.  Whatever  Ifeel  to 
be  wrong,  is  wrong.  All  the  morality  of  our  actions  lies  in  the  judg- 
ment w^e  ourselves  form  of  them."^  And  just  before  the  French 
revolution  broke  out,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  idea  of  moral  obliga- 
tion was  exploded  among  the  infidel  clubs  that  existed  in  every  part 
of  France. 

Such  is  the  morality  taught  and  practised  by  some  of  those  who 
have  claimed  to  be  received  as  the  masters  of  reason.  It  were  no 
difficult  task  to  add  to  their  precepts  many  similar  statements  from 
the  opponents  of  revelation  in  our  own  times ;  but  as  they  only  re- 
assert the  atheistical  and  immoral  tenets  of  their  predecessors  with 
increased  malignity  and  grossness,  we  shall  spare  the  reader  the  pain 
of  perusing  passages  that  cannot  but  shock  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  clierishes  the  least  regard  for  decency  or  social  order.  Let  us 
advert,  however,  for  a  moment,  to  the  effects  produced  by  these  prin- 
cij)les  on  an  entire  people,  and  also  on  individuals. 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  avowed  rejectors  of  revelation  have 
possessed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  coimtry,  and  have 
attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness  according  to  their  own  doc- 
trines and  wishes,  is  that  of  France  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
revolution,  Avhich,  it  is  now  well  known,  was  effected  by  the  abettors 
of  infidelity.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  become  infidels. 
The  name  and  profession  of  Christianity  was  renounced  by  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  era  was  proclaimed.  Death 
was  declared  by  an  act  of  the  republican  government  to  be  an  eternal 
sleep.  The  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
were  formally  disavowed  by  the  National  Convention;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  declared  to  have  been  only 
preached  by  superstition  for  the  torment  of  the  living.  All  the  reli- 
gions in  the  world  were  proclaimed  to  be  the  daughters  of  ignorance 
and  pride ;  and  it  was  decreed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  convention  to 
as?ume  the  honourable  office  of  disseminating  atheism  (which  was 
blasphemously  affirmed  to  be  truth)  over  all  the  Avorld.  As  a  part  of 
this  duty,  the  convention  further  decreed  that  its  express  renunciation 
of  all  religious  worship  should,  like  its  invitations  to  rebellion,  be 
translated  into  all  foreign  languages ;  and  it  w^as  asserted  and  received 

'  Helvetius,  De  I'Esprit,  torn.  i.  disc.  2.  ch.  15.  p.  176.  tt  seq. 
'  Emilc,  torn.  i.  pp.  16G — 168. 
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ill  the  convention,  that  the  adversaries  of  religion  had  deserved  well  of 
their  country  !  Correspondent  with  these  professions  and  declara- 
tions were  the  etlccts  actually  produced.  Public  worship  was  utterly 
abolished.  The  churches  were  converted  into  "  temples  of  reason," 
in  which  atheistical  and  licentious  homilies  were  substituted  for  the 
proscribed  service  ;  and  an  absurd  and  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  pagan 
mythology  was  exhibited  under  the  title  of  the  "  religion  of  reason." 
In  the  principal  church  of  every  town  a  tutelary  goddess  was  installed 
with  a  ceremony  equally  pedantic,  frivolous,  and  profane ;  and  the 
females  selected  to  personify  this  new  divinity  were  mostly  pros- 
titutes, who  received  the  adorations  of  the  attendant  municipal  officers, 
and  of  the  multitudes,  whom  feai',  or  force,  or  motives  of  gain,  had 
collected  together  on  the  occasion.  Contempt  for  religion  or  decency 
became  the  test  of  attacb.ment  to  the  government ;  and  the  gross  In- 
fraction of  any  moral  or  social  duty  was  deemed  a  proof  of  civism, 
and  a  victory  over  prejudice.  All  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
were  confounded.  The  grossest  debauclicry  triumphed.  The  reign 
of  atheism  and  of  reason  was  the  reign  of  terror.  "  Then  proscrip- 
tion followed  upon  proscription ;  tragedy  followed  after  tragedy,  in 
almost  breathless  succession,  on  the  theatre  of  France.  Almost  the 
whole  nation  was  converted  into  a  horde  of  assassins.  Democracy 
and  atheism,  hand  in  hand,  desolated  the  country,  and  converted  it 
into  one  vast  field  of  rapine  and  of  blood."  In  one  part  of  France, 
the  course  of  a  river  (the  Loire)  was  impeded  by  the  drowned  bodies 
of  the  ministers  of  religion,  several  hundreds  of  whom  were  destroyed 
in  its  waters ;  children  were  sentenced  to  death  ftn*  the  faith  and 
loyalty  of  their  parents ;  and  they,  whose  infancy  had  slieltered  them 
from  the  fire  of  the  soldiery,  were  bayoneted  as  they  clung  about  the 
knees  of  their  destroyers.  The  moral  and  social  ties  were  unloosed, 
or  rather  torn  asunder.  For  a  man  to  accuse  his  own  father  was 
declared  to  be  an  act  of  civism,  worthy  of  a  true  republican;  and  to 
neglect  it,  was  pronounced  a  crime  that  should  be  punished  with 
death.  Accordingly,  women  denounced  their  husbands,  and  mothers 
their  sons,  as  bad  citizens  and  traitors;  while  many  women, —  not  of 
the  dress  of  the  common  people  nor  of  infiimous  reputation,  but 
respectable  in  character  and  appearance,  —  seized  with  savage  ferocity 
between  their  teeth  the  mangled  limbs  of  their  murdered  country- 
men. "  France  during  this  jieriod  was  a  theatre  of  crimes,  which, 
after  all  preceding  perpetrations,  have  excited  In  the  mind  of  every 
spectator  amazement  and  horror.  The  miseries  suffered  by  that 
single  nation  have  changed  all  the  histories  of  the  preceding  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  into  idle  tales,  and  have  been  enhanced  and  multi- 
plied without  a  precedent,  without  a  number,  and  without  a  name. 
The  kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed  into  one  great  prison ;  the 
inhabitants  converted  into  felons ;  and  the  common  doom  of  man 
commuted  for  the  violence  of  the  sword  and  bayonet,  the  sucking 
boat  and  the  guillotine.  To  contemplative  men  it  seemed  for  a 
season  as  if  the  knell  of  the  whole  nation  was  tolled,  and  the  world 
summoned  to  its  execution  and  its  funeral."  Within  the  short  period 
often  years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  human  beings  are  sup- 
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posed  to  have  perished,  in  that  single  country,  by  the  Influence  of 
atheism.  Were  the  world  to  adopt  and  be  governed  by  the  doctrines 
of  revolutionary  France,  Avhat  crimes  would  not  mankind  perpetrate? 
What  agonies  would  they  not  suffer?^  Yet  republican  France  has 
been  held  up  in  the  present  day  as  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed 
in  this  country ! 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  deism  on  individuals,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  effects  which  it  produces  are  perfectly  in  unison  with 
the  principles  which  its  advocates  have  maintained.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish their  designs,  there  is  no  baseness  in  hypocrisy  to  which 
they  have  not  submitted.  Almost  all  of  them  have  worn  a  mask  of 
friendship,  that  they  might  stab  Christianity  to  the  heart; — they 
have  professed  a  reverence  for  it,  while  they  Avere  aiming  to  destroy 
it.  Lord  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal, 
Chubb,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hypocrisy 
of  lying,  while  they  were  employed  in  no  other  design  than  to  de- 
stroy it.  Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  in  Christianity,  yet  qualified 
himself  for  civil  office  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  Shaftes- 
bury and  others  were  guilty  of  the  same  base  hypocrisy.  "  Such 
faithless  professions,  such  gross  violations  of  truth  in  Christians, 
would  have  been  proclaimed  to  the  universe  by  these  very  writers  as 
infamous  desertions  of  principle  and  decency.  Is  it  less  infamous  in 
themselves?  All  hypocrisy  is  detestable;  but  none  is  so  detestable 
as  that  which  is  coolly  written  Avith  full  premeditation,  by  a  man  of 
talents,  assuming  the  character  of  a  moral  and  religious  instructor, 
a  minister,  a  prophet  of  the  truth  of  the  infinite  God.  Truth  is  a 
virtue  perfectly  defined,  mathematically  clear,  and  completely  under- 
stood by  all  men  of  common  sense.  There  can  be  no  baitings  be- 
tAveen  uttering  truth  and  falsehood,  no  doubts,  no  mistakes ;  as  be- 
tAveen  piety  anrl  enthusiasm,  frugality  and  parsimony,  generosity 
and  profusion.  Transgression,  therefore,  is  always  a  knoAvn,  definitive, 
deliberate  villany.  In  the  sudden  moment  of  strong  temptation,  in 
the  hour  of  unguarded  attack,  in  the  flutter  and  trepidation  of  unex- 
l^ected  alarm,  the  best  man  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  into  any  sin; 
but  he  Avho  can  coolly,  of  steady  design,  and  Avith  no  unusual  im- 
pulse, utter  falsehood,  and  vent  hypocrisy,  is  not  far  from  finished 
depravity. 

"The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Wharton  need  no  comment.  Wool- 
ston Avas  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited  his  sister-in-law  to 
marry  him,  and,  being  refused,  shot  himself.  Tindal  Avas  originally 
a  protestant,  then  turned  papist,  then  protestant  again,  merely  to 
suit  the  times,  and  Avas  at  the  same  time  infamous  for  vice  in  general, 
and  the  total  Avant  of  principle.  He  is  said  to  have  died  Avith  this 
prayer  in  his  mouth  :  '  If  there  is  a  God,  I  desire  that  he  may  have 
mercy  on  me.'  Hobbes  Avrote  his  Leviathan  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.,  but  finding  him  fail  of  success,  he  turned  it  to  the  defence 

'  The  details,  on  which  the  above  representation  is  founded, may  he  seen  at  length  in  the 
Abbe  Bavruel's  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism  ;  Gifford's  Residence  in  France  dnring  the  Years 
1792 — 1795,  vol.  ii.,  and  Adolphus's  History  of  France,  vol.  ii.  Dwight's  System  of 
Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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of  Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this  fact  to  the  usurper;  as  Ilohbcs 
himself  unblushingly  declared  to  Lord  Clarendon.  Morgan  had  no 
regard  to  truth ;  as  is  evident  from  his  numerous  falsifications  of 
Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  professing  himself  a 
Christian  in  those  very  writings  in  which  he  labours  to  destroy 
Christianity.  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  now  remaining,  requested  his 
iriend  D'Alembert  to  tell  for  him  a  direct  and  palpable  lie,  by  deny- 
ing that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Philosoj)hical  Dictionary.  D'Alem- 
bert, in  his  answer,  informed  him  that  he  had  told  the  lie.  Voltaire 
has  indeed  expressed  his  own  moral  character  perfectly  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  '  Monsieur  Abbe,  I  must  be  read,  no  matter  whether  I 
am  believed  or  not.'"'  He  also  solemnly  professed  to  believe  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  God;  and  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
was  plotting  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  with  bended  knee  anil 
uplifted  eye  he  adored  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  received  tlie  host 
in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Kome.  This  man  was  also  a 
shameless  adulterei',  who,  with  his  abandoned  mistress,  violated  the 
confidence  of  his  visitors,  by  opening  their  letters^;  and  his  total 
v.'ant  of  all  i)rinciple,  moral  or  religious,  —  his  impudent  audacity, — 
his  filthy  sensuality,  —  his  persecuting  envy,  —  his  base  adulation, — 
his  unwearied  treachery,  —  his  tyranny,  —  his  cruelty,  —  his  pro- 
fligacy, and  his  hypocrisy,  Avill  render  him  for  ever  the  scoi'n,  as 
his  luibounded  powers  will  the  wonder,  of  mankind. 

The  dishonesty,  perjury,  and  gross  profligacy  of  Rousseau,  wlio 
alternately  professed  and  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religions,  without  believing  either,  and  who  died  in  the  very  act  of 
uttering  a  notorious  falsehood  to  his  Creator,  —  as  well  as  of  Paine 
and  other  advocates  of  infidelity,  —  are  too  notorious  to  render  it 
necessary  to  pollute  these  pages  with  the  detail  of  them. 

VI.  Since  then  the  history  and  actual  condition  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  concur  to  show  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  possible  and 
j)robable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary  to  recover  them  out  of  their 
universal  corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  to  make  known  to  them 
the  proper  object  of  their  belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their  present 
duties  and   future  expectations;    it  remains  that  we  consider  the 

POSSIBLE    MEANS    OF    COMMUNICATING    SUCH    REVELATION  TO  THE 
WOlfLI). 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  methods  by  which  an  extraordinary 
discovery  of  the  will  of  God  may  be  made  to  man  :  viz.  1.  An  imme- 
diate revelation,  by  inspiration  or  otherwise,  to  every  individual  ot 
the  human  race  ;  or  else,  2.  A  commission,  accompanied  with  indis- 
putable credentials,  bestowed  on  some  to  convince  others  that  they 
were  actually  delegated  by  God,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  those 
tilings  which  he  lias  revealed. 

1.  But  it  cannot  seem  requisite  that  the  Almighty  should  imme- 
diately i/tsjjii'e,  or  make  a  direct  revelation  to,  EVERY  particidar  person 

'  Dwight  on  Infiddity,  pp.  47,  48. 

*  See  the  public;Ui(/n  intituled   Vie  Privic  de  Voltaire  ct  de  Madame  du  Chuklet,  Paris, 
1820,  8vo. 
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in  the  world ;  for  eithei'  he  must  so  powerfully  influence  the  minds 
and  aifections  of  men,  as  to  take  away  their  choice  and  freedom  of 
acting  (which  would  be  to  offer  violence  to  Im'man  nature) ;  or  else 
men  would,  for  the  most  part,  have  continued  in  their  evil  courses 
and  practices,  and  have  denied  God  in  their  lives ;  though  their 
miderstandings  were  ever  so  clearly  and  fully  convinced  of  his  will 
and  commandments,  as  well  as  of  his  eternal  power  and  godhead. 

But  even  if  God  were  willing  to  vouchsafe  some  immediate  revelation  of  himself 
to  vicious  and  immoral  persons,  how  can  we  be  assured  tliat  they  would  be  con- 
verted? Would  they  not  rather  find  out  some  pretence  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  it  was  no  7-ea.l  revelation,  but  the  effect  of  natural  agents,  or  of  melancholy  and 
a  disturbed  imagination  ?  They  might,  perhaps,  be  (eri'ified  for  the  present ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  known  infirmity  and  depravity  of 
mankind,  that  such  persons  would  soon  stifle  their  terrors  with  their  accustomed 
arguments  for  atheism  aud  infidelity. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  inejjicacy  of  immediate  revelation  to  every  man 
in  particular,  —  supposing  it  to  be  thus  made, — great  and  universal  confusion 
would  be  the  result.  "It  would  unhinge  our  minds;  it  would  break  the  main- 
spring of  the  mental  world,  and  throw  it  back  into  the  state  of  moral  chaos.  It 
would  render  uncertain  every  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  error.  It 
would  set  aside  all  those  rules  by  which  we  learn,  and  reason,  and  judge.  It  would 
break  down  every  barrier  of  reason,  and  let  the  fancy  loose  to  play  her  wildest 
freaks,  and  indulge  her  most  delirious  dreams.  It  would  destroy  the  freedom  as 
well  as  the  regularity  of  our  minds,  and  compel  an  involuntary  a^;sent  to  whatever 
God  might  be  supposed  to  dictate  ; "  and,  in  short,  it  would  fill  the  world  with  con- 
tinual impostures  and  delusions;  for,  if  every  one  had  a  revelation  to  himself,  every 
one  might  pretend  to  others  what  he  pleased ;  and  one  man  might  be  deluded  by 
the  pretence  of  a  revelation  made  to  another,  against  an  express  revelation  made  to 
himself.  And  this,  we  may  conclude,  would  often  happen  from  what  we  experience 
every  day ;  for  if  men  can  be  perverted  by  the  arts  and  insinuations  of  others, 
against  their  own  reason  and  Judgment,  they  n)ight  as  well  be  prevailed  upon  to 
act  against  a  revelation  made  to  them  ;  though  revelations  should  be  things  as  com- 
mon and  familiar  among  men  as  reason  itself  is. 

Immediate  revelations,  therefore,  to  every  particular  individual, 
would  have  been  needless  and  superfluous ;  they  would  have  been 
unsuitable  to  the  majesty  and  honour  of  God ;  they  would  have  been 
ineffectual  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed  ;  and  would  have 
afforded  occasion  for  many  more  pretences  to  impostures  than  there 
are  now  in  the  world. 

2.  The  only  other  way  by  which  the  divine  will  can  be  revealed 
to  mankind,  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  affirm  to  have  actually  been 
employed ;  viz.  the  qualifying  of  certain  persons  to  declare  that  will 
to  others,  by  infallible  signs  and  evidences  that  they  are  authorised 
and  commissioned  by  God.  What  those  evidences  are,  will  be 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  page.  It  is,  however,  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  divine  revelations  should  be  committed  to  writing,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
delivered  down  genuine  and  uncorrupted  to  posterity:  for, 

(1.)  Oral  Tradition  is  so  uncertain  and  so  insecure  a  guide,  that  if 
a  revelation  claiming  to  be  divine  be  not  transmitted  by  writing,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  preserved  in  its  purity,  or  serve  mankind  as  a 
certain  rule  of  faith  and  of  life. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe,  that  writing  is  a  more  secure  me- 
thod of  conveyance  than  tradition,  being  neither  so  liable  to  involuntary  mistakes, 
VOL.  I.  D 
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through  weakness  of  memory  or  understanding,  nor  so  subject  to  voluntary  falsifi- 
cations, suppressions,  or  additions,  either  out  of  malice  or  design.  "  It  is  also  a 
method  of  conveyance  more  natural  and  human.  It  is  nothing  extraordinary  lor  a 
book  to  be  transmitted  pure  and  entire  from  generation  to  generation ;  but  a  tradi- 
tionary doctrine,  especially  if  it  be  of  any  considerable  length,  cannot  really  be 
preserved  without  a  miracle,  without  the  occasional  interposition  of  Almighty  God 
to  renew  the  memory  of  it  at  particular  intervals,  or  his  continual  assistance  and 
inspiration  to  keep  it  always  alive  and  vigorous.  It  is  likewise  a  method  of  con- 
veyance more  complete  and  uniform,  presenting  itself  to  all  at  once,  and  to  all  alike, 
to  be  compared  together;  whereas  a  traditionary  doctrine  must  be  conmiunicated 
by  little  and  little,  and  without  doubt  communicated  diSl-rently  at  different  times 
by  dilTerent  persons.  It  is,  moreover,  a  method  of  conveyance  more  general  and 
diffusive.  A  man's  writings  reach  further  than  his  words  ;  and  surely  we  need  not 
observe  that  it  is  the  practice  of  mankind,  whenever  they  would  publish  anything, 
to  have  it  written  or  printed  in  a  book."  ' 

(2.)  Further,  experience  shows  that  writing  is  a  method  of  convey- 
ance more  lasting  than  tradition. 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  observation  that  a  word  heard  perishes,  but  a  letter  written 
remains.^  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  performed  many  other  miracles,  and  to  have 
done  many  other  memorable  things,  besides  those  which  have  been  committed  to 
writing  ^ ;  but,  observe,  how  much  more  faithful  record  is  than  mere  report ;  the 
{^vr,  comparatively  speaking,  which  were  written,  are  preserved  and  credited,  while 
the  many,  which  were  not  recorded  in  writing,  have  long  since  been  utterly  lost  and 
forgotten.  "Every  thing  of  any  consequence  we  desire  to  have  in  writing.  By 
this,  laws  are  promulgated;  by  this,  arts  and  sciences  are  propagated  ;  by  this, 
titles  and  estates  are  secured.  And  what  do  we  know  of  ancient  history,  but  the 
little  that  cometh  down  to  us  in  books  and  writings  ?  Tradition  passeth  away  like 
the  morning  cloud ;  but  books  may  live  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth."  * 

(3.)  To  the  preceding  arguments  for  the  usefulness  and  expediency 
of  written  revelation,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition, 
and  the  greater  security  and  advantages  of  writing,  we  may  add,  tliat 
it  is  certainly  more  fair  and  open,  more  free  from  suspicion  of  any 
fraud  or  contrivance,  to  have  a  religion  preserved  in  writing,  there  to 
to  be  read  and  examined  by  all,  than  to  have  it  left  only  with  a  few, 
to  be  by  them  communicated  in  discourse  to  others;  as  no  two 
persons  express  the  same  thing  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  nor  even 
the  same  person  at  different  times. 

The  heathen  philosophers  had  their  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines,  as  they  dis- 
tinguished them  ;  that  is,  some  which  they  generally  delivered,  and  others  which 
they  communicated  only  to  a  few  select  auditors;  but  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity,  knowing  no  such  distinctions,  delivered  the  tvhole  doctrine  which  they 
professed  to  have  received  from  God.  The  heathen  priests  had  their  mysteries, 
which  were  to  be  concealed  from  the  profane  vulgar  ;  but  Christianity  can  never  be 
made  too  public.  Most  other  religions  also  are  committed  to  writing  for  the  use  of 
their  particular  professors  ;  and  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  the  Christian  religion  if 
it  did  not  enjoy  the  same  advantage.  "  Tlie  Jews  had  what  they  called  an  oral 
law,  as  well  as  a  written  one ;  ami  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  they  asserted  to  have 
been  given  by  God  on  Mount  Sinai  —  the  oral  to  serve  as  a  connnent  or  explana- 
tion of  the  written  law.  But  in  process  of  time  these  traditions  multiplied  so  fast, 
that  the  Jews  found  it  necessary  to  keep  their  traditions  no  longer  as  traditions, 
but  conmiitted  them  to  writing;  and  they  are  now  preserved  in  the  books  called 

'  Bp.  Newton's  "Works,  vol.  iv.  dissert.  2.  pp.  19 — 23.  8vo.  edit.  The  same  line  of  argu- 
ment, and  nearly  in  similar  terms,  is  stated  and  illustrated  by  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Work.s,  vol.  vi.  pp.  2.3.3.  ct  serj.      London,  1820.  Svo. 

*  Vox  audita  peril,  littera  scripta  nianct.  •  John  xx.  30.  xxi.  25. 

*  Bp.  Mewtou's  Works   vol.  iv.  v.  24. 
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the  Talmuds.  So  fallible  is  tradition,  so  much  more  secui-e  is  writing,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  traditionists:  and  if  the  doctrines  of  religion  must,  one 
time  or  other,  be  written,  it  is  better  surely  to  have  them  written  by  inspired  au- 
thors at  first,  than  by  others  afterwards." 

(4.)  Lastly,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  variety  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  design  of  the  institutions,  contained  in  those  books, 
which  Jews  and  Christians  account  to  be  sacred,  are  additional 
reasons  why  they  should  be  committed  to  writing.  "  The  matter  is 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  whole  will  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  our  duty  here  and  our  happiness  hereafter ;  and  if  any- 
thing deserves  to  be  written,  do  not  these  things  [deserve  to  be 
recorded]  in  the  most  lasting  characters  ?  The  subjects  likewise  are 
very  various,  histories  of  times  past  and  prophecies  of  things  to  come, 
orations  and  epistles,  sublime  points  of  faith  and  plain  rules  of  prac- 
tice, hymns  and  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  all  too  excellent  to  be 
forgotten,  but  too  many  all  to  be  remembered.  The  law  was  for  a 
single  nation ;  but  the  Gospel  is  for  the  whole  world.  For  a  single 
nation  it  was  requisite  that  their  laws  should  be  written,  or  to  what 
can  they  appeal,  and  by  what  can  they  regulate  their  practice  ?  And 
if  it  was  necessary  for  the  law  to  be  written,  it  was  certainly  much 
more  necessary  for  the  Gospel,  which  was  designed  to  be  both  of 
perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  a  religion  for  all  ages  and  for  all 
nations."  ' 

The  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  having  been  proved,  and  the 
probability  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  given  to  mankind  having 
been  shown,  it  remains  that  we  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  to  be  that  revelation.  Among  the  numerous 
attacks  which  have  been  made  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  one  of 
the  most  formidable  is  that  which  is  directed  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  asserted  that  we  derive  a  set  of  rules 
and  opinions  from  a  series  of  books,  which  were  not  written  by  the 
authors  to  whom  we  ascribe  them ;  and  that  the  volume  to  which  we 
give  the  title  of  divine,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  our  faith  and  man- 
ners, is  a  forgery  of  later  ages.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to 
ascertain,  first,  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  incorruptness  of 
the  several  books  contained  in  the  Bible,  considered  simply  as  com- 
positions ;  the  credibility  of  their  respective  authors  will  next  be 
investigated;  and  their  claims  to  be  received  as  divinely  inspired 
will  then  be  examined.  In  discussing  these  momentous  topics,  it 
would  perhaps  be  the  shorter  way  to  prove,  first,  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  incorruptness,  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament^; 
for,  if  its  claims  to  be  received  as  a  divinely  inspired  book  be  ad- 
mitted, no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion, &c.  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  incessantly  appeal  to  it,  and  make  ample  quotations  from 

'  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  28. 

^  This  is  the  method  pursued  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
several  Branches  of  Divinity.  Part  VII.  Lectures  xxxi. — xxxvii.  Cambridge,  1823. 
8vo 
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it.  As,  liowover,  the  modern  impugners  of  revelation  have  directed 
their  arguments  chiefly  against  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  that,  by 
impeaching  its  crethbillty,  they  may  with  greater  probability  of 
success  undermine  and  invalidate  the  dispensation  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  commence  with  the  Old  Testament ; 
because,  if  that  be  true  (the  disjjensation  it  contains  being  introduc- 
tory to  that  contained  in  the  New  Testament),  the  latter,  being 
founded  on  and  perfective  of  the  foniier,  must  of  necessity  be  true 
also.  By  adopting  this  arrangement,  it  is  possible  that  some  few  argu- 
ments may  be  repeated  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed 
will  (it  is  hoj.ed)  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  apology  for  such  unavoid- 
able repetitions." 


CHAP.  II. 

ON    THE    GENUINENESS    AND   AUTHENTICITY    OF    THE    OLD    AND   NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 

SECT   I. 

ON    THE    GENUINENESS    AND    AUTHENTICITY    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

I.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  why  termed  the  Old  Testament. 
The  books  which  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews  have  long 
venerated  as  divine,  are  usually  called  "  The  Old  Testament,"  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  sacred  books  which  contain  the 
doctrini'S,  precepts,  and  ])romises  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Tpie  New  Testaiment." 
The  api)ellation  of  "Testament"  is  derived  from  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  14.; 
in  which  place  the  words  17  YlaXaia  Aia67]Kr]  and  /;  Katvr]  Aiad/jKi) 
are  by  the  old  Latin  translators  rendered  Autiquiun  Tcstamentum  and 
Novum  Testamentuin,  Old  and  New  Testament,  instead  of  Antirpiuvi 
Fcudus  and  Novum  Foedas,  the  Old  and  New  Covenant  ;  for  although 
the  Greek  word  BLaO)]Kr}  signifies  both  testament  and  covenant, 
yet  it  uniformly  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  word  Berith,  which 
constantly  signifies  a  covenant.^  The  term  "  old  covenant,"  used  by 
Saint  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14.,  does  not  denote  the  entire  collection  of 
writings  which  we  term  the  Bible,  but  those  ancient  institutions, 
promises,  threatenings,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  IMosaic  dispen- 
sation, related  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets; 

'  Ri'siilos  the  authorities  above  cited,  tlie  author  lias  been  larj^ely  indebted  for  the  ma- 
terials of  this  (lha])ter  to  the  CVillection  of  IJoylc  Lectures  in  3  vols,  folio  (London,  1739)  ; 
purtichlarly  to  the  Ijcetnres  of  Bisho])S  Williams  and  I^icnir,  and  of  Dr.  Sanuu  I  Clarke  ;  to 
Dr.  Leland's  "Advanta^fC  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Itevelation  shown  from  the 
State  of  Religion  in  the  ancient  Heathen  Worlil,"  3d  edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (Gl!\s}i;ow 
and  London,  1819)  ;  and  to  the  same  author's  nnustirly  "  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers." 
The  reader,  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  these  valuable  works,  will  find  a  well-written 
"Comparative  View  of  Natural  ami  Revealed  Uelijrion,"  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Chris- 
tian Essays,"  by  the  l{ev.  S.  V..  \\'ilks.     London,  1817.  8vo. 

'  Jerome,  Comment,  in  M.Uuehi,  ii.  2.     Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  1816. 
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and  which  in  process  of  time  were,  by  a  metonymy,  transferred  to  the 
books  themselves.  Thus  we  find  mention  made  of  the  book  of  the 
covenant  in  Exod.  (xxiv.  7.),  and  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Mac- 
cabees (1  Mace.  i.  57.) ;  and  after  the  example  of  the  apostle,  the 
same  mode  of  designating  the  sacred  writings  obtained  among  the 
first  Chi'istians,  from  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  to  modern 
times.' 

11.  Great  Importance  of  tpie  Question,  whether  the 
Books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  are  genuine  or 
spurious. 

If  the  books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not  written  by 
those  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  nearly  in  those  ages  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  belong,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
written  by  authors  who  lived  at  a  much  later  period,  —  that  is,  if 
they  were  supposititious  or  spurious,  the  history  which  is  related  in 
them  would  by  no  means  be  worthy  of  the  great  credit  that  is  given 
to  it ;  the  design  which  pervades  these  books  would  have  been  an 
imposition  upon  a  later  age,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  design 
in  the  New  Testament  would  be  altogether  an  extraordinary  and 
singular  occurrence ;  the  miracles,  therein  recorded  to  have  been 
anciently  performed,  would  have  been  the  invention  of  a  later  age, 
or  natural  events  would  have  been  metamorphosed  into  miracles  ;  the 
prophecies,  asserted  to  be  contained  in  those  books,  would  have 
been  invented  after  the  historical  facts  which  are  narrated  in  them ; 
and,  lastly,  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  would  have  approved  and 
recommended  the  works  of  impostors.  Hence  it  is  evident  of  what 
great  importance  the  question  is,  whether  these  books  are  ge- 
nuine, that  is,  whether  they  were  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  (especially  if  the  author  be  unknown)  about 
that  time  which  is  assigned  to  them,  or  at  which  they  profess  to  have 
been  written ;  and  also,  whether  they  are  authentic  ;  that  is, 
whether  they  relate  matters  of  fact  as  they  really  happened,  and  in 
consequence  possess  authority.  For  a  book  may  be  genuine  that  is 
not  authentic ;  a  book  may  be  authentic  that  is  not  genuine  ;  and 
many  are  both  genuine  and  authentic  which  are  not  insjjired.  The 
first  epistle  of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  genuine,  having  been 
written  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  it  possesses  no  au- 
thority on  which  we  can  found  any  doctrines.  "  The  history  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  is  genuine,  being  indeed  written  by  Richardson, 
the  author  whose  name  it  bears;  but  it  is  not  authentic,  being  a 
mere  effort  of  that  ingenious  writer's  invention  in  the  production  of 
fictions.  Again,  the  Account  of  Lord  Anson's  Voyages  is  an  au- 
thentic book,  the  information  being  supplied  by  Lord  Anson  himself 
to  the  author;  but  it  is  not  genuine,  for  the  real  author  was  Benjamin 
Robins,  the  mathematician,  and  not  Walters,  whose  name  is  appended 
to  it.  Hayley's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Cowper  are  both  genuine  and 
authentic :  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Hayley,  and  the  information 

'  Dr.  Lardner  has  coUected  several  passages  from  early  Christian  writers,  who  thus 
nietonymically  use  the  word  "  Testament."    Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  9.,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  140 
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they  contain  was  deduced  from  the  best  authority." '  But  tlie 
poems  which  bear  the  name  of  Rowley  are  neither  genuine  nor 
authentic,  not  having  been  written  by  him,  nor  by  any  one  wlio 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  being  wholly  the  productions  of  tlie 
imhappy  youth  Chatterton,  who  lived  three  hundred  years  after- 
Wards. 

III.  Genuineness  of  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  word  Canon  (from  the  Greek  KANHN)  "  signifies,  pro- 
perly, a  reed  by  which  anything  is  measured.  The  grammarians  of 
Alexandria  denoted  thereby  the  collection  of  those  old  Greek  writers 
which  they  recognised  as  models  ;  and  which  they  therefore  made  use 
of  as  measures  or  tests  of  the  grammatical  and  poetical  forms  in  the 
Greek  language.  From  them  the  use  of  the  Avord  canon  passed  to 
the  [early]  Christian  [writers,  usually  termed]  Fathers,  who  em- 
ployed it  to  indicate  the  collection  of  those  sacred  writings  which, 
[being]  acknowledged  by  the  church  as  authentic,  served  as  a  test  of 
belief,  and  were  used  in  the  public  service  of  God."  ^  This  term  has 
been  appropriated  ever  since  the  fourth  century  to  the  catalogue  of 
writings  which  are  admitted,  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  a  divine  rule 
of  faith  and, manners.' 

In  what  age  and  by  what  author  any  book  is  written  is  a  question 
of  fact,  which  can  only  be  answered  by  historical  proofs.  These  his- 
torical proofs  are, 

1.  Unexceptionable  witnesses,  who  possessed  both  the  means  of 
knowing,  and  who  were  also  willing  to  communicate  the  truth  ;   and, 

2.  Certain  marks  which  may  be  discerned  in  the  subject-matter, 
diction,  genius,  and  style  of  the  books,  and  which  show  that  they 
were  written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  about  the 
age  to  which  they  are  referred. 

The  fonner  are  termed  ea'^ernaZ  arguments,  and  the  \adXGY,  internal ; 
and  as  these  two  species  of  testimony  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
BuflScient  for  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Thucydidcs, 
Plutarch,  Caesar,  or  Livy,  or  of  any  other  ancient  profane  authors,  no 
further  testimony  ought  to  be  required  in  the  present  question. 

1.  External  Proofs  of  the  Genuineness  and  Authen- 
ticity OF  the  Canonical  ]5ooks  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(1.)  As  those  who  were  coeval  with  each  Hebrew  winter,  and 
transcribed  the  book  which  they  received  from  his  own  hands,  and 
also  delivered  their  copies  to  others  to  be  transcribed,  certainly  knew 
by  whom  and  at  what  time  such  book  was  published ;  and  as  these, 
having  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  author  and  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  delivered  such  book  to  their  immediate  descendants,  and  these 
again  to  their  posterity,  and  so  from  one  generation  to  another  through 

'  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
2d  edit. 

"^  Schumann's  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  p.  17. 
Jjondon,  1849,  8vo. 

"  Suir.cri  Thcsiiunis,  torn.  ii.  ji.  40.  voce  Kaj/o)!/.  TIic  Hcv.  B.  F.  Wcstcott  has  an  in- 
structive "  History  of  ilio  word  Kavaiv,"  in  his  Generiil  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canou 
of  the  Now  Tcstamcut,  pp.  541 — 549.     Cambridge,  1855.  Svo. 
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all  succeeding  ages, — all  these  persons  jointly  testify  that  such  book 
is  the  genuine  production  of  the  author  whose  name  it  bears,  and  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

(2.)  The  books,  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
(especially  in  that  very  remote  age  when  the  first  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  written),  could  not  but  remain,  both  more  easily  as 
well  as  more  certainly,  uncorrupted,  and  be  propagated  with  fidelity, 
because  at  that  time  there  were  but  few  books,  and  also  because  the 
tradition  relative  to  their  origin  was  most  easily  recollected.  And  as 
this  tradition  (which  was  not  communicated  in  the  schools  to  their 
pupils  by  learned  men,  whose  various  conjectures  sometimes  obscure 
truth,  but  in  private  houses  by  fathers  to  their  children  ^),  was  ap- 
proved, many  of  the  authors  therefore  did  not  subscribe  to  their 
works  either  their  names,  or  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  but  where 
any  of  them  did  annex  their  names  to  their  writings,  nothing  further 
was  requisite  than  faithfully  to  transcribe  such  notification, —  a  task 
which  could  be  performed  with  the  utmost  facility. 

(3.)  In  fact,  there  was  no  motive  to  induce  the  Hebrews  to  corrupt 
this  very  simple  tradition ;  on  the  contrary,  as  these  books  were  held 
in  the  highest  reverence  and  estimation  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
that  people,  they  had  the  most  powerful  motives  for  transmitting  the 
origin  of  these  documents  faithfully  to  their  posterity.  If,  indeed,  the 
Hebrew  nation  had  been  disposed  to  betray  the  trust  confided  to 
them,  a  motive  would  not  have  been  wanting  to  them  for  propagating 
falsehoods  respecting  their  books,  because  these  contain  such  repeated 
— we  may  almost  add  such  incessant — reproofs  and  censures  of  them, 
as  an  unteachable,  intractable,  and  headstrong  people,  as  place  their 
character  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view.  But  notwithstanding,  if 
that  people  testify  that  these  books  are  genuine,  they  become  wit- 
nesses against  thendselves,  and  consequently  their  testimony  is  unex- 
ceptionable. This  argument  also  tends  to  exclude  the  hypothesis 
that  the  histories  have  been  inserted  in  a  later  age. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  the  character  of 
the  Jews  is  a  strong  proof  that  they  have  not  forged  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Were  a  person  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  on  a  suspi- 
cion of  foi'gery,  and  yet  no  presumptive  or  positive  evidence  of  his 
guilt  could  be  pi'oduced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  But  if  the  forgery  alleged  were  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  accused ;  if  it  tended  to  expose  to  disgrace  his  general 
principles  and  conduct ;  or  if  we  were  assured  that  he  considered  for- 
gery as  an  impious  and  abominable  crime,  it  would  require  very  strong 
testimony  to  establish  his  guilt.  This  case  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  situation  of  the  Jews.  If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  must  have  been  impelled  to  so  bold  and  dangerous  an 
enterprise  by  some  very  powerful  motive.  It  could  not  be  national 
pride,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  books  which  does  not  severely 
censure  the  national  manners.  It  could  not  be  the  love  of  fame,  for 
that  passion  would  have  taught  him  to  flatter  and  extol  the  national 

'  Compaxe  Deut.  xxxii.  7,  8.  and  Psal.  Ixxviii.  3 — 7. 
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character ;  and  the  punishment,  if  detected,  would  have  been  infamy 
and  death.  The  love  of  wealth  could  not  produce  such  a  forgery,  for 
no  wealth  was  to  be  gained  by  it.* 

(4.)  The  true  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  these  books  could  not 
be  easily  corrupted  or  lost,  because  a  particular  tribe  among  the  He- 
brews was  set  apart  from  the  rest,  and  consecrated,  among  other 
things,  for  the  express  purpose  of  watching  over  the  })reservatIon  of 
these  historical  documents  ;  and  further,  there  were  never  wanting 
men  belono;Ini;  to  the  other  tribes,  both  at  that  time  and  also  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity  (for  instance,  those  who  in  more  ancient 
times  were  the  governors  of  the  Hebrew  republic,  and  were  called, 
first,  judges,  and  afterwards  prophets),  —  by  whom  these  books  were 
held  in  the  highest  reverence,  because  they  were  themselves  de- 
scended from  that  very  age,  and  from  these  very  authors.  Although 
the  names  of  some  of  these  authors,  and  also  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  are  lost  in  oblivion,  yet,  as  the  Jews  confess  their  ignorance, 
such  confession  is  an  evidence  that  they  would  not  have  testified  it, 
if  they  had  not  received  it  as  certain  from  their  ancestors.  In  the 
meantime,  the  age  at  least  of  these  anonymous  books  has  not  so  en- 
tirely been  neglected,  but  that  avc  h:ive  the  clearest  evidence  that  not 
one  of  them  was  written  later  than  the  Jifih  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian tera. 

(5.)  The  Old  Testament,  according  to  oiu*  Bibles,  comprises  thirty- 
nine  books,  viz.  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses,  called  Ge- 
nesis, Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy ;  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Kuth,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings,  I  and  2 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemlah,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes  ;  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
with  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Oba- 
dlah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zecha- 
riah,  and  Malachi.  But,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  they  formed  only 
twenty-two  books ^,  according  to  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  which 
were  twenty-two  in  number ;  reckoning  Judges  and  Kuth,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and  his  Lamentations,  and  the  twelve  minor 
Prophets  (so  called  from  the  comparative  brevity  of  their  composi- 
tions), respectively  as  one  book.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
into  a  minute  inquiry  concerning  the  authors  of  these  books  ' ;  but 
we  may  state  generally  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  the  writings 
of  Moses  delivered  by  him  to  his  contemporax'ies,  with  (as  some 
imagine)  a  few  additions;  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  compiled,  pro- 
bably before  the  reign  of  David,  from  ancient,  authentic,  and  con- 
temporary documents,  some,  it  may  be,  by  Joshua  himself;  that  the 
book  of  Judges  was  written  in  part  during  the  administration  of 
Samuel,  (possibly  by  that  jjrophet)  in  part  early  in  the  monarchy; 
liuth  in  David's  time ;  the  hooks  of  S.anuiel,  it  is  likely,  about  the 
reign  of  Kehoboam ,  that  the  books  of  Kings  were  compiled  during 
the   captivity,    from    authentic   documents,   which    are   perpetually 

'  Ency.  Brit.  vol.  xvii.  p.  107.  art.  Scri[)tiiie,  3(1  edit. 

'  Josephus  contr.  Apioii.  lib.  i.  §  8.     Oiigcn's  I'iiilocalia,  cited  in  Eusebius's  Hist.  EccL 
lib.  vi.  c  25. 

•  This  liuhject  is  discussed  Infra,  Vol.  IL  in  the  critical  prefaces  to  each  book. 
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referred  to,  the  work  of  successive  prophets;  the  books  of  Chronicles 
under  the  Persian  dominion  from  similar  records  ;  that  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  collections  partly  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear ;  that  the  book  of  Esther  was  compiled  by  a 
contemporary,  perhaps  from  the  Persian  annals;  that  the  book  of 
Job  was  written  by  some  author  whom  it  Is  Impossible  to  Identify, 
perhajis  during  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  or  as  many  believe  much 
earlier ;  the  Psalms,  by  David,  Asaph,  and  other  pious  persons  ;  the 
books  of  Proverbs,  the  Canticles,  and  Ecclesiastes,  most  likely  by 
Solomon  ;  and  the  Prophetical  Books,  by  the  Prophets  whose  names 
they  bear. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  evidence  of  testimony  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the  Jews  were  a  more  an- 
cient people  than  the  Greeks  or  Komans,  and  were  for  many  ages 
totally  unconnected  with  them.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
derive  much  evidence  from  the  historians  of  those  nations  ;  it  is  to  the 
Jews  principally  that  we  must  look  for  information.'  The  uniform 
belief,  indeed,  of  all  Christians,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
Christianity  to  the  present  time,  has  considered  the  books  above  enu- 
mei-ated  to  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
the  catalogues  of  them,  which  were  formed  by  the  author  of  the 
Synopsis  attributed  to  Athanasius  ^,  by  Epiphanlus  ^,  and  Jerome  * 
(towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century),  by  Orlgen  ^  (In  the  middle 
of  the  third  century),  and  Melito  Bishop  of  Sardis  ^  (towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century),  all  agree  with  the  above  enumeration.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  testimonies  of  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  lived  about  280  or  282  years  before  the  Christian  a^ra  ; 
Aqulla,  Theodotlon,  and  Symmachus,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century;  and  that  of  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  version,  exe- 
cuted very  early  in  the  second,  if  not  at  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
of  the  Christian  tera.  Here  the  Jewish  testimonies  join  us.  Not  to 
enter  into  any  minute  details  concerning  the  several  Targums  or 
Chaldee  paraphrases  on  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
Avere  compiled  between  the  first  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian £Bra,  nor  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonish  Talmuds  or  Commen- 
taries upon  the  MIsna  or  Traditions  of  the  Jews, —  Philo,  an 
Egyptian  Jew^  (who  lived  in  i\\e  first  century  of  the  Christian  tera), 
quoted  as  having  canonical  authority,  no  other  books  than  those  which 

'  The  Emperor  Julian,  inveterate  as  was  his  enmity  to  Christianity,  has  borne  explicit 
and  important  testimony  to  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament.  See 
Herwerden,  de  Juliano  Impcratore,  pp.  100, 101.  103 — 108.     Lug.  Bat.  1827.  8vo. 

*  Athanasii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  pp.  126 — 204.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  most  material 
extracts  from  this  synopsis,  respecting  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Works,  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
290,  291.  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

'  Hajres.  xxix.     Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  122.  et  seq. 

*  In  his  Prologus  Galeatus  and  Epist.  ad  Paulinum. 

*  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  529.,  and  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

*  Apud  Euscbium,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 

'  De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  The  passages  of  Philo  here  referred  to,  and  also  the  other 
testimonies  above  cited,  are  given  at  full  length  (with  some  additional  evidences  from 
Christian  wnters)  by  Schmidius,  in  his  elaborate  Historia  Antiqua  et  Vindicatio  Canouia 
Sacri  Vcteris  et  Novi  Tcstamenti,  pp.  129 — 189,  Svo.  Lipsise.  1775. 
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are  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  which  alone  were  acknow-  • 
ledgcd  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

Philo,  it  is  true,  in  none  of  his  writings,  gives  an  express  notice  of 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  in  very  numerous  scattered 
})assages  he  has  indicated  his  own  opinion,  and  probably  also  the 
ojiinion  of  his  contemj)orarics  concerning  the  merit  and  importance 
of  each  of  the  books  which  formed  part  of  that  canon.  Dr.  Horne- 
mann  ',  who  carefully  read  and  examined  all  Philo's  works,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  opinion  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, divides  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  accoi'ding  to  Philo's 
expressions,  into  three  classes,  viz.  1.  Books  cited  icith  the  express 
remark  that  they  are  of  divine  oriyin :  in  this  class  are  found  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  book  of  Joshua,  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  Ezra,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Zechariah,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs.  2.  Books 
of  which  Philo  makes  only  casual  mentioii,  xoithout  any  notice  of  their 
divine  oriyin :  this  class  contains  the  book  of  Judges,  Job,  the  first 
book  of  Kings,  and  several  detached  Psalms.  3.  Boohs  not  mentioned 
by  Pliilo,  viz.  Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Esther,  the  two  books  of  Chronicles, 
Daniel,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

To  the  books,  to  Avhich  Philo  expressly  ascribes  a  divine  origin,  we 
must  probably  add  the  second  book  of  Samuel  and  the  two  books  of 
Kings,  these  three  books  forming  only  one  with  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  which  Philo  calls  divine.  Of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  he 
cites  only  two  as  inspired;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  twelve  formed 
only  one  book.  As  he  never  quotes  the  apocryphal  books  (which  he 
certainly  would  have  done,  had  they  been  accounted  canonical  at 
Alexandria  in  the  apostolic  age),  we  may  therefore  place  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  expressly  quotes,  into  one 
class,  viz.  that  of  the  books  which  he  accounted  sacred ;  and  this 
class,  according  to  the  preceding  observations,  is  composed  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings, 
Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, and  Job.  The  other  books  may  have  formed  part  of  the  canon 
of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  Ruth  was  an  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges ;  Nehcmiah  to  the  second  part  of  Ezra ;  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah  might  be  joined  to  his  prophecies.  But  the  silence 
of  Philo  concerning  any  book  proves  nothing  against  its  canonical 
authority,  if  it  be  not  contradicted  or  overturned  by  other  positive 
proofs.^ 

"We  now  proceed  to  a  testimony,  which,  though  concise,  is  more 
important  than  any  of  the  preceding,  the  testimony  of  Josepuus,  a 
Jewish  priest,  who  was  born  about  the  year  37  of  the  Christian 
ajra,  and,  though  much  younger  than  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
must  have  been  contemporary  with  them.  Following  the  enumera- 
tion  above   accounted  foi',  he  says,  in  liis  treatise   against  Apion  ^, 

'  C.  r.  Ilorncmann,  Obscrvationes  ad  Dlustrationem  Doctrinoa  de  Canonc  Vetcris 
Tcstaiiiciiti  ex  Philone.     Haunia;,  1778.  8vo. 

==  Rlcluiif^cs  de  Eclif^ion,  &c.  torn  ix.  pp.  188 — I'Jl.     Nisnics,  1824.  8vo. 
'  Lib.  i.  §  8.  ioax.  ii.  p.  441.  ctl.  Iluvcrciimp. 
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"We  have  not  thousands  of  books,  discordant,  and  contradicting  each 
other ;  but  we  have  only  twenty-two,  which  comprehend  the  history 
of  all  former  ages,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  divine.  Five  of  them 
proceed  from  Moses  ;  they  include  as  Avell  the  Laws  as  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  man,  extending  to  the  time  of  his  (Moses's)  death. 
This  period  comprehends  nearly  three  thousand  years.  From  the 
death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  king  of  Persia  after 
Xerxes,  the  Prophets,  who  succeeded  Moses,  committed  to  writing,  in 
thirteen  books,  what  was  done  in  their  days.  The  remaining  four 
books  contain  Hymns  to  God  (the  Psalms)  and  instructions  of  life  for 
man."  ^ 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  was  expressly  re- 
cognised before  his  time  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  by  the  subse- 
quent writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Jesus  Christ  "  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  he  took  part  in  the  public  reading  and  exposition  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews :  thus  he  gave  a  practical  testimony  and 
personal  sanction  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jews  concerning  those  books. 
He  received,  as  divinely  inspired  Scripture,  what  the  Jews  received 
and  delivered  to  him  as  such.  He  affirmed  those  books  to  be  written 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Mark  xii.  36.)  ;  and  claimed  to  be  received  as 
the  Messiah  on  the  authority  of  their  prophecies.  (John  v.  46.,  Luke 
xxiv.  27.  44.)  He  frequently  called  those  books  "  the  Scriptures.''^ 
He  commanded  the  Jews  to  search  their  Scriptures.  (John  v.  39.)  He 
said.  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of  the  law 
to  fail.  (Luke  xvi.  17.)  A.nd  ngnin,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  {i\\^t  is,  one  yod,  the  smallest  letter, 
and  one  point  of  a  letter),  shall  in  no  loise  pass  from  the  laio,  till  all  he 
fulfilled.  (Matt.  v.  18.)  And  again.  The  Scripture  cannot  he  broken. 
(John  X.  35.)  He  declared  that  the  Sadducees  erred,  by  not  under- 
standing the  Scriptures.  (Matt.  xxii.  29.)  They  have  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  let  them  hear  them.  (Luke  xvi.  29.)  He  defined  the  pro- 
phetical age  between  the  limits  of  Abel  and  Zacharias.  (Matt,  xxiii. 
35.)  In  his  walk  with  his  two  disciples  to  Emmaus  after  his  resur- 
rection, heginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.  (Luke  xxiv. 
27.)  He  said  to  his  apostles: — These  are  the  words  which  I  spake 
unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  he  fidfilled 
ivhich  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in 
the  Psalms,  concerning  me.  (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  (He  here  refers  to  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Jews,  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Cetubim,  or  Hagiographa,  which  together  made 
"  all  the  Scriptures.")  ....  And,  therefore,  the  writings  of  Moses, 
and  all  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, — that  is,  all  the  books  received 
by  the  Jews  under  these  names,  were  all  the  Scriptures  to  Christ."  ^ 

'  On  the  canon  of  Jewish  Scripture  according  to  the  testimonies,  of  Philo  and  Jo- 
sephus, see  further,  Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lect.  Part  vii.  Lectures  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv. 
pp.  17—50. 

^  Wordsworth's  Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp,  51,  52. 
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''AVhat  Christ  did,  his  apostles  .  .  .  did  likewise.  They  affinn  that  the 
Scriptures  ciune  not  hy  the  icill  of  man,  hwi  that  they  who  wrote  them 
spake  as  they  xoere  moved  hy  the  Holy  Ghost.  (2  Pet.  i.  21.)  God  .  .  .  at 
sundry  times  and  divers  places  spake  unto  the  Fathers,  hy  the  Prophets. 
(Ileb.  i.  1.)  They  recognise  the  Scriptures  as  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  The  great  advantage  of  the  Jews,  says  the  apostle,  is,  that  to 
them  were  committed  tlie  oracles  of  God.  (Rom.  iii.  1,  2.)  What, 
therefore,  was  committed  to  them,  was  God's  AYord ;  and  what  was 
not  committed  to  the  Jews,  in  St.  Paul's  judgment,  was  no  Oracle  of 
God.  Again,  to  the  Israelites,  he  says,  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  the 
promises.  What  therefore  did  not  pertain  to  them  was  no  part  of  the 
sacred  deposit  of  divine  truth.  Accordingly,  the  apostles  never  quote 
any  of  the  apocryphal  books  as  the  Word  of  God."  ^ 

An  examination  of  the  Table  of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa-' 
ment  in  the  New,  which  is  given  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  113 — 177.,  will 
furnish  abundant  evidence  that  the  Jewish  Canon,  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  contained  the  same  books  Avhich  now 
constitute  the  Old  Testament ;  and  if  it  be  only  allowed  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  person  of  a  virtuous  and  irreproachable  character,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  we  draw  a  fair  conclusion,  when  we  assert 
that  the  Scriptures  were  not  corrupted  in  his  time ;  for,  when  he  ac- 
cused the  Pharisees  of  making  the  law  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions, 
and  when  he  enjoined  his  hearers  to  search  the  Scriptures,  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  mention  the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture, 
if  any  had  existed  in  that  age. 

We  have,  however,  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  fact  that  its  canon  was  fixed  some  cen- 
turies before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  makes  evident  references  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jei'emiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  mentions  these  pro- 
])hets  by  nan^e ;  he  speaks  also  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  It 
likewise  ap])ears  from  the  prologue  to  that  book,  that  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  other  ancient  books,  were  extant  at  the  same  period. 
The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  the  best  chronologers,  was 
written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  about  A.  M.  3772,  that  is,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the  Christian  asra,  and  was 
translated  by  the  grandson  of  Jesus  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews.  The  prologue  was  added  by  the  translator,  but 
this  circumstance  does  not  diminish  the  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  for  he  informs  us,  tliat  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
j)hets,  and  the  other  books  of  their  fathers,  were  studied  by  hit 
grandfather;  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  extant  in  his  time. 

(6.)  Fifty  yeai's,  indeed,  before  the  age  of  the  author  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus, or  two  hundred  and  eighty  or  eighty-two  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian aira,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  called  the 
Sei)tuagint,  was  executed  at  Alexandria,  the  books  of  which  are  the 
same  as  in  our  Bibles ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  we  still  have  tliosc 

'  Wordsworth's  Lectures  on  tlic  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  54. 
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identical  books,  which  the  most  ancient  Jews  attested  to  be  genuine, 
• —  a  benefit  this  which  has  not  happened  to  any  ancient  profane 
books  whatever.  Indeed,  as  no  authentic  books  of  a  more  ancient 
date,  except  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  extant,  it  is  impossib'e 
to  ascend  higher  in  search  of  testimony.  The  evidence,  indeed,  which 
we  have  adduced,  is  not  merely  that  of  the  more  modern  Jews ;  —  it 
is  also  that  of  the  most  ancient,  as  is  manifest  from  this  circumstance, 
that  the  latter  of  these  books  always  recognise  others  as  known  to  be 
more  ancient,  and  almost  everywhere  cite  them  by  name  ;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  those  ancient  authors  long  since  received  testimony 
from  their  ancestors,  that  those  more  ancient  books  were  the  genuine 
works  of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear. 

Strong  —  we  may  add  indisputable  —  as  this  external  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  unquestionably  is, 

2.  The  Internal  Evidence  arising  from  the  Consider- 
ation OF  the  Language,  Style,  Manner  of  Writing,  and 

ALSO  FROM  THE  CIRCUMSTANTIALITY  OF  THE  NARRATIVES  CON- 
TAINED IN  THE  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  an  equally 
decisive  and  incontestable  argument  for  their  genuineness,  and  also 
to  show  that  they  Avere  not  and  could  not  be  invented  by  one  im- 
postor, or  by  several  contemporary  impostors,  or  by  several  succes- 
sive impostors. 

(1.)  The  Language,  Style,  and  Manner  of  IVriting,  used  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  internal  arguments  of  their  genuine-' 
ness  ;  and  prove  not  only  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  different 
persons,  but  also  enable  us  xvith  precision  to  ascertain  a  time,  at  or  be- 
fore tohich  they  must  have  been  coinposed.^ 

The  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  was  written,  being  the  lan- 
guage of  an  ancient  people  that  had  little  intercourse  witli  tlieir  Tieighbours,  and 
whose  neighbours  also  spoke  a  language  which  had  great  affinity  with  their 
own,  would  not  change  so  rapidly  as  modern  languages  have  done,  since  nations 
have  been  variously  intermingled,  and  since  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce  have  been 
so  greatly  extended.  Yet,  since  no  language  continues  stationary,  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  changes  in  the  period  of  time  that  elapsed  between  Moses  and 
Malachi.^  If,  therefore,  on  comparing  the  different  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the 
character  and  style  of  the  language  are  found  to  differ  (wliich  critical  Hebrew 
scholars  have  proved  to  be  the  case),  we  have  strong  internal  criteria  that  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed  at  different  and  distant  periods ; 
and  consequently  a  considerable  argument  may  thence  be  deduced  in  favour  of 
their  genuineness.  Further,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  too  considerable 
a  diversity  of  style  to  be  the  work  either  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jew  he  must  have  been, 
on  account  of  the  language),  or  of  any  set  of  contemporary  Jews.   If,  t'nerefore,  they 


'  For  this  view  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
aTithor  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  observations  of  the  profound  and  ingenious  philosopher 
David  Hartley  (on  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97 — 104.),  and  of  the  learneil  and  accurate  professor 
Jahn  (Introductio  in  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Foederis,  pp.  18 — 28.) 

-  The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  under  the  direction  of  Moses,  took  place 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2513,  or  before  Christ  1491.  Malachi  delivered  his  predictions 
under  Nehemiah's  second  government  of  Judea,  between  the  years  436  and  420  before  the 
Christian  sera.  The  interval  of  time,  therefore,  that  elapsed  between  them  is  between  1071 
and  1055  years  ;  or,  if  we  reckon  from  the  death  of  Moses  (a.m.  2555)  b.  c.  1451,  it  is 
from  1015  to  1031  years. 
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be  all  forneric.-s,  there  must  liavo  been  a  succession  of  impostors  in  ditFercnt  ages, 
who  have  concurred  to  impose  upon  posterity,  which  is  inconceivable-  To  suppose 
part  to  be  fbrfied,  and  part  to  be  genuine,  is  very  harsh  ;  neither  would  this  suppo- 
sition, if  admitted,  be  satisfactory. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living  language  soon  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  but  it  would  be  diflicult  or  imjjossible  to  for<:e  any  thing 
in  it  after  it  was  become  a  dead  language.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
must,  therefore,  be  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  since  they 
could  not  all  be  written  in  the  same  age,  some  must  be  considerably  more  ancient, 
which  would  bring  us  back  again  to  a  succession  of  conspiring  impostors.  Lastly, 
the  siuiplicity  of  style  and  unaflccted  manner  of  writing  which  pervade  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  (with  the  extci)tion  of  such  parts  as  are  poetical  and 
proj)heticaI),  are  a  very  strong  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  even  exclusively  of 
the  suitableness  of  this  circumstance  to  the  times  of  the  supposed  authors.  Not 
one  of  these  criteria  is  applicable  to  the  books  which  in  some  editions  are  attached 
to  the  Ohl  Testament  under  the  title  of  the  Apocrypha  ;  tor  they  never  were  e.xtant 
in  Hebrew,  neither  are  they  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  or  by  tlie  Jewish  writers, 
Philo  and  Jusephus ;  on  the  contrary,  they  contain  many  things  which  are  fabulous, 
false,  and  contradictory  to  the  canonical  Scriptures.' 

(2.)  The  very  great  member  of  particular  Circumstances  of  Time^ 
Place,  Persons,  §'c.  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
another  argument  both  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

A  statement  of  the  principal  heads,  nnder  which  these  particular 
circumstances  may  be  classed,  will  enable  the  reader  fully  to  appre- 
hend the  force  of  this  internal  evidence. 

There  are,  then,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  the 
generations  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  deluge  with  its  cii'cumstances,  the 
place  where  the  ark  rested,  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  or  the  division  of  the  earth  amongst  the  pos- 
terity of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  the  generations  of  the  post-diluvian  patriarchs, 
with  the  gradual  shortening  of  human  life  after  the  flo.od,  the  sojournings  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  many  particulars  of  the  state  of  Canaan  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  in  their  times,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the 
state  of  the  land  of  Edom,  both  before  and  after  Esau's  time,  and  the  descent  of 
Jacob  into  Egypt,  with  the  state  of  Egy[)t  before  Moses's  time. —  In  fine,  we  have 
in  this  book  the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  human  race,  together  with  the  gradual 
and  successive  progress  of  civilisation  and  society,  delineated  with  singular  minute- 
ness and  accuracy. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  are  recorded  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  institution  of  the 
pasbover,  the  ])assage  through  the  Red  Se.i,  with  the  destruction  of  IMiaraoh  and 
his  host  there,  the  miracle  of  manna,  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  the 
solemn  delivery  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  many  particular  laws  both  moral  and 
ceremonial,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  a  very  minute  description  of  the 
tabernacle,  j)riests'  garments,  aik,  &c.  —  In  Leviticus  we  have  a  collection  of  cere- 
monial laws,  with  all  their  jiarticularitie's,  and  an  account  of  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  —  The  book  of  Numbers  contains  the  first  and  second  numberings  of  the 
several  tribes,  with  their  genealogies,  the  pecidiar  offices  of  the  three  several  families 
of  the  Levites,  many  ceremonial  laws,  the  journeyings  and  encamjinients  of  the 
])e(iple  in  the  wilderness  during  forty  years,  with  the  relation  of  some  remarkable 
events  which  happened  in  this  period;  as  the  searching  of  the  land,  the  rebellion  of 
Korali,  the  victories  over  Arad,  Sihon,  and  Og,  with  the  division  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  two  last  among  the  Gadites,  Ileubenites,  and  Manassitcs,  the  history  of 
Balak  and  Balaam,  and  the  victory  over  the  ]\lidianites ;  all  of  which  are  described 
with  the  several  particularities  of  time,  place,  and  persons.  — The  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy contains  a  recapitulation  of  many  things  comprised  in  the  three  last  books, 

'  The  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  apocryphal  books,  which  arc  here 
necessarily  tomlicd  with  brevity,  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in/rii,  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Volume,  No.  I.  Section  I. 
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with  the  second  delivery  of  the  law,  chiefly  the  moral  one,  by  Moses,  upon  the 
borders  of  Canaan,  just  before  bis  death. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  we  bave  the  passage  over  Jordan,  the  conquest  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  in  detail,  and  the  division  of  it  among  the  tribes,  including  a  minute 
geographical  description.  —  The  book  of  Judges  recites  a  great  variety  of  public 
transactions,  with  the  private  origin  of  some.  In  all,  the  names  of  times,  places, 
and  persons,  both  among  the  Israelites  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  are  noted 
with  particularity  and  simplicity.  —  In  the  book  of  Ruth  is  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  genealogy  of  David,  with  several  incidental  circumstances.  — The  books  of 
Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  contain  the  transactions  of  the 
kings  before  the  captivity,  and  governors  afterwards,  all  delivered  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstantial manner.  And  here  the  particidar  account  of  the  regulations,  sacred 
and  civil,  established  by  David,  and  of  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  the 
genealogies  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  lists  of 
the  persons  who  returned,  sealed,  &c.  after  the  captivity,  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  deserve  especial  notice,  in  the  light  in  which  we  are  now  considering 
things.  —  The  book  of  Esther  contains  a  like  account  of  a  very  remarkable  event, 
with  the  institution  of  a  festival  in  memory  of  it. 

The  book  of  Psalms  mentions  many  historical  facts  in  an  incidental  way ;  and 
this,  with  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  alludes  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  ancient  times  in  various  ways.  In  the  Prophecies  there 
are  some  historical  relations  ;  and  in  the  other  parts  the  indirect  mention  of  facts, 
times,  places,  and  persons,  is  interwoven  Avith  the  predictions  iu  the  most  copious 
and  circumstantial  manner. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  we  may  observe.  First,  that,  in  fact,  we  do  not 
ever  find  that  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things  superabound  thus  in  particularities. 
There  is  always  some  truth  where  there  are  considerable  particularities  related, 
and  they  always  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  a  great 
want  of  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons  in  Manetho's  account  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties,  Ctesias's  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  those  which  the  technical 
chronologers  have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece  ;  and,  agreeably  thereto, 
these  accounts  have  much  fiction  and  falsehood,  with  some  truth:  whereas  Thucv- 
dides's  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  Caesar's  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  in  both 
which  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons^  are  mentioned,  are  universally 
esteemed  true,  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness.  —  Secondly,  a  forger,  or  a  relater 
of  falsehoods,  would  be  careful  not  to  mention  so  great  a  number  of  particulars, 
since  this  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's  hands  criteria  Avhereby  to  detect  him. 
Thus  we  may  see  one  reason  of  the  fact  just  mentioned,  and  wliich,  in  confirming 
that  fact,  confirms  the  proposition  here  to  be  proved.  —  Thirdly,  a  forger,  or  a 
relater  of  falsehoods,  could  scarcely  furnish  such  lists  of  particulars.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  faithful  records  kept  from  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the 
transactions  should  contain  such  lists  ;  nay,  it  is  natural  to  expect  them  in  this  case, 
from  that  local  memory  which  takes  strong  possession  of  the  fancy  in  those  who 
have  been  present  at  transactions ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention 
and  greatest  stretch  of  genius  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numberless  particularities 
as  are  almost  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  Scriptures.  —  FOURTHLY,  if  we 
could  suppose  the  persons  who  forged  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  have  furnished  their  readers  with  the  great  variety  of  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, notwithstanding  the  two  reasons  here  alleged  against  it,  we  cannot,  however, 
conceive  but  that  the  persons  of  those  times  when  the  books  were  published  must, 
by  the  help  of  these  criteria,  have  detected  and  exposed  the  forgeries  or  falsehoods. 
For  these  criteria  are  so  attested  by  allowed  facts,  as  at  this  time,  and  in  this 
remote  corner  of  the  world,  to  establish  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  may  appear  even  from  this  chapter,  and  much  more  from  the  writings  of  com- 
mentators, sacred  critics,  and  such  other  learned  men  as  have  given  the  historical 
evidences  for  revealed  religion  in  detail;  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  they  would 
sufiice  even  now  to  detect  the  fraud,  were  there  any  :  whence  we  may  conclude,  d 
fortiori,  that  they  must  have  enabled  the  persons  who  were  upon  the  spot,  when 
the  books  were  published,  to  do  this  ;  and  the  importance  of  many  of  the  parti- 
culars recorded,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  precepts,  observances,  and  renunciations 
enjoined,  would  furnish  them  with  abundant  motives  for  this  purpose. 
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■  Upon  tlie  whole,  tlierefore,  we  conclude,  that  the  very  great  ninnber 
of  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  a  proof  of  its  genuineness  and  truth,  even  independently  of 
the  consideration  of  the  agreement  of  tliese  particulars  with  history, 
both  natural  and  civil,  and  with  one  another  ;  which  agreement  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  chapter'  as  a  confirmation  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  conclusiveness  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ments for  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  collectively,  attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  years  to  impugn  it,  by  undermining  the 
genuineness  and  antiquity  o^  particular  books,  especially  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  five  books  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses  ;  for,  as  the  four 
last  of  these  books  are  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which 
■was  introductory  to  Christianity,  if  the  Pentateuch  could  be  proved 
to  be  neither  geniune  nor  authentic,  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of 
their  mutual  and  immediate  dependence  upon  each  other,  must 
necessarily  fall. 

That  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  the  great  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews,  by  whom  it  was  addressed  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
consequently  was  not,  nor  could  be,  the  production  of  later  times, 
we  are  authorised  to  affirm  from  a  series  of  testimonies,  which, 
whether  we  consider  them  together  or  separately,  form  such  a  body 
of  evidence  as  can  be  adduced  for  the  productions  of  no  ancient 
profane  writers  whatever ;  for  let  it  be  considered  what  are  the 
marks  and  characters,  both  internal  and  external,  which  prove  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  works  of  any  ancient  author, 
and  the  same  arguments  may  be  urged  with  equal,  if  not  with 
greater  force,  in  favour  of  the  writings  of  Moses. 

1.  The  Language  in  tvhich  the  Pentateuch  is  tcritlcn  is  a  proof 
of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity, 

"It  is  an  undeniable  Tact  that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  tlie  living  language  of  the 
Jews  soon  after  the  liabylonish  captivity,  and  that  the  Jewish  productions  after 
that  period  were  in  general  either  Clialdee  or  Greek.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  some 
ages  before  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour,  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  Hebrew 
original  without  the  assistance  of  a  Chahlee  parajihrase  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
undertake  a  Greek  translation,  because  that  language  alone  was  known  to  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria.  It  nectcssarily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is  written  in 
pure  Hebrew,  was  comjiosed  either  before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity.*  This  being  admitted,  we  may  advance  a  step  further,  and  contend, 
that  the  period  which  elapsed  betw(>en  the  composition  of  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  modern  book  of  the  Old  Testament  was  very  considerable ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  a  length  of  ages 
prior  to  the  Babylonish  cnjuivity.  No  language  continues  during  many  centuries 
m  the  same  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  Hebrew,  like  other  tongues,  passed  through 
the  several  stages  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  Jf,  therefore  (as  we 
liave  already  remarked),  on  comparison,  the  several  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are 
found  to  differ,  not  only  in  reganl  to  f-tyle,  but  also  in  regard  to  character  and 
cultivation  of  language ;  if  <me  discovers  the  golden,  another  the   silver,  a  third 


'  Sec  Chapter  III.  Section  II.  and  Cha]iter  V.  Section  II.,  infra. 

*  Sec  Docdcrlcin  Institutio  Thcologi  Christiani,  sect.  38.  torn.  i.  p.  105.     Norimbergas, 
1778. 
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a  brazen,  a  fourth  the  iron  age,  we  have  strong  internal  marks  of  their  having  been 
composed  at  diiferent  and  distant  periods.  No  classical  scholar,  independently  of 
the  Grecian  history,  would  believe  that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer  were  written 
in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  in  the  time  of  Origen,  or 
the  commentaries  of  Origen  in  the  days  of  Lascaris  and  Chrysoloras.  For  the  very 
same  reason  it  is  certain  that  the  five  books,  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses,  were  not 
written  in  the  time  of  David,  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Isaiah,  nor  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  time  of  Malachi.  But  it  appears,  from  what  has  been 
said  above  in  regard  to  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  that  the  book  of 
Malachi  could  not  have  been  written  much  later  than  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
before  that  period,  therefore,  were  written  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  still  earlier  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  much  earlier  than  these  the  books  whicli  are  ascribed  to 
JMoses.  Tliere  is  no  presumption,  therefore,  whatsoever,  a  priori,  that  Moses  was 
not  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch."  '  And  the  ignorance  of  the  assertion 
which  in  our  time  has  been  made,  —  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  a  compound  of 
the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  languages,  and  a  distortion  of  each  of  them  with 
other  provincial  dialects  and  languages  that  were  spoken  by  adjoining  nations,  by 
whom  the  Jews  had  at  varicms  times  been  subdued  and  led  captive,  —  is  only  sur- 
passed by  its  falsehood  and  its  absurdity. 

2.  But  further,  the  four  last  books  of  Moses  contain  "  a  si/stem  of 
Cebemonial  and  Morjl  Laws,  lohich,  unless  toe  reject  the  au- 
thority of  all  history,  were  observed  by  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of 
their  departure  out  of  Eyypt  till  their  dispersion  at  the  takiny  of 
Jerusalem. 

*'  These  Laws,  therefore,  are  as  ancient  as  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  It  is  also  an 
undeniable  historical  fact  that  the  Jews  in  every  age  believed  that  their  ancestors 
had  received  them  from  the  hand  of  ]\Ioses,  and  that  these  laws  were  the  bases  of 
their  political  and  religious  institutions,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  people."^ 
Things  oi private  concern  may  easily  be  counterfeited,  but  not  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  a  whole  country.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible  to  forge  the 
civil  and  religious  code  of  the  Jews  without  detection;  for  their  civil  and  religious 
polity  are  so  blended  and  interwoven  together,  that  the  one  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  other.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been  established  at  the  same  time, 
and  derived  from  the  same  original ;  and  both  together  evince  the  impossibility  of 
any  forgery  more  than  either  of  them  could  singly.  The  religion  and  government 
of  a  people  cannot  be  new  modelled.  Further,  many  of  the  institutions,  contained 
in  the  ceremonial  and  moral  laws  given  to  the  Jews  by  Moses,  were  so  burthen- 
some,  and  some  of  them  (humanly  speaking)  were  so  hazardous,  or  rather  so  cer- 
tainly ruinous  to  any  nation  not  secured  by  an  extraordinary  providence  corre- 
spondent to  them — especially  those  relating  to  the  sabbatical  year,  the  resort  of  all  the 
mnles  to  Jerusalem  annually  at  the  three  great  festivals,  and  the  prohibition  of  cavalry 
—  that  forged  books  containing  such  precepts  would  have  been  rejected  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence.  As  the  whole  Jewish  people  were  made  the  depositaries  and 
keepers  of  their  laws,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  nation,  with  such  motives 
to  reject,  and  such  opportunities  of  detecting  the  forgery  of  the  books  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  should  yet  receive  them,  and  submit  t<» 
the  heavy  yoke  imposed  by  the  laws  contained  in  them.  That  they  should  often 
throw  it  off  in  part,  and  for  a  time,  and  rebel  against  the  divine  authority  of  their 
law,  though  sufficiently  evidenced,  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  from  what  we  see 
and  feel  in  ourselves  and  others  every  day ;  but  that  they  should  return  and  repent 
and  submit  to  it,  unless  it  were  really  delivered  by  IMoses,  and  had  the  sanction  of 
divine  authority,  is  utterly  incredible.  "  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  this  dilemma, 
to  acknowledge  either  that  these  laws  were  actually  delivered  by  Moses,  or  that  a 
whole  nation  during  fifteen  hundred  years  groaned  under  the  weight  of  an  imposture, 
without  once  detecting  or  even  suspecting  the  fraud.  The  Athenians  believed 
that  the  system  of  laws  by  which  they  were  governed  was  composed  by  Solon ;  and 

'  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  6,  7 
2  Ibid.  p.  7. 
VOL  I.  E 
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the  Spartans  attributed  their  code  to  Lycurgus,  witliout  ever  being  suspected  of  a 
mistake  in  their  belief.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  doubted  that  the  rules  prescribed 
in  the  rentateucli  were  given  by  Moses  ?  To  deny  it,  is  to  assert  that  an  effect 
may  exist  without  a  cause,  or  that  a  great  and  important  revolution  may  take 
place  without  an  agent.  We  have,  therefore,  an  argument  little  short  of  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  the  substance  of  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  Moses ;  and 
that  the  very  words  were  written  by  him,  though  not  so  mathematically  demon- 
strable as  the  former,  is  at  least  a  moral  certainty.  The  Jews,  whose  evidence 
alone  can  decide  in  the  present  instance,  have  believed  it  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  age  ;  no  other  person  ever  aspired  to  be  thought  the  author,  and  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  no  other  person  could  have  been  the  author.  For  it  la 
wholly  incredible  that  the  Jews,  though  weak  and  superstitious,  would  have  re- 
ceived, in  a  later  age,  a  set  of  writings  as  the  genuine  work  of  jNIoses,  if  no  history 
and  no  tradition  had  preserved  the  remembrance  of  his  having  been  the  author."  ' 

3.  The  united  HISTORICAL  TESTIMONY  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
attests  the  genuineness  and  authenticity/  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Although  the  spirit  of  ancient  simplicity,  which  breathes  through- 
out these  books,  renders  it  improbable  that  they  were  fabricated  in  a 
later  age ;  yet,  when  we  add  to  this  the  universal  consent  of  those 
persons  who  wei'e  most  concerned,  and  best  able,  to  ascertain  the 
point  in  question,  we  have  an  additional  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

[i.]    With  regard  to  Jewish  Testimony :  — 

If  we  believe  other  nations,  when  they  nttcst  the  antiquity  and  specify  the 
authors  of  their  laws,  no  just  reason  can  be  assigned  why  we  should  not  give  equal 
credit  to  the  Jews,  whose  testimony  is  surely  as  much  deserving  of  credit  as  that 
of  the  Atiienians,  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Persians,  concerning 
Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  Zoroaster^;  or  rather,  from  the  facts  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  state,  they  are  better  entitled  to  belief  than  any  other  nation  under  heaven. 
"  Every  book  of  the  Old  Testament  implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  Penta- 
teuch :  in  many  of  them  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  some, 
and  it  is  quoted  in  others.  These  contain  a  series  of  exteriud  evidence  in  its 
favour,  which  is  hardly  to  be  confuted;  and  when  the  several  links  of  this  argu- 
ment are  put  together,  they  will  form  a  chain,  which  it  would  require  more  than 
ordinary  abilities  to  break.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  Penta- 
teuch existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  for  they  not  only  mention  it, 
but  quote  it.'  '  This  we  admit,'  reply  the  advocates  lor  the  hypothesis  which  it  is 
our  object  to  confute,  '  but  you  cannot  therefore  conclude  that  Moses  was  the  author, 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  composed  by  Ezra.'  Now,  unfortunately 
for  men  of  this  persuasion,  Ezra  himself  is  eviilence  against  them ;  for,  instead  of 
assuming  to  himself  the  honour  which  they  so  liberally  confer  on  him,  he  expressly 
ascribesthe  book  of  the  law  to  Moses  ;  '  and  they  set  the  priests  in  their  divisions, 
and  the  Levites  in  their  courses,  for  the  service  of  God,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  as 
it  is  written  IK  ^/<e  book  of  Moses.'*     Further,  the  Pentateuch  existed  before  the 

'  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  7,  8.  Sec  also 
Dr.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  xiv. — xix.  The 
following  articles  of  the  Jewish  Confession  of  Faith  suflicicntly  attest  how  liiinly  the  Jews 
believe  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  work  of  Moses. 

7.  I  (irmly  believe  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Moses  our  master  (God  rest  his  soid  in 
peace  !)  arc  true  ;  and  that  he  is  the  father  of  all  the  sages,  whether  they  went  before  or 
came  after  him. 

8.  I  firmly  l>eUcve  that  ike  law  which  ve  have  now  in  our  hands  was  given  by  Moses  ( 
God  rest  his  soul  in  i)oacc  !  —  Lamy's  App.iratiis  Hiblicus,  vol.  L  pp.  245,  246. 

"  Stillingtlcet's  Origiues  Sacrie,  book  ii.  c.  i.  §  vi.  vii. 

*  Matt.  v.  27. ;  Mark  x.  3.,  xii.  26. ;  Luke  x.  25.,  xxiv.  44.  ;  John  vii.  19.,  viii.  5.  ; 
Acts  xxviii.  23.  ;   1  Cor.  ix.  9.  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  15. 

*  Kzra  vi.  18.  See  also  Kzr.t  iii.  2.  and  Nchcmiah  xiii.  1.  The  law  of  Moses,  the 
servant  of  God,  is  cxpres.^Iy  mentioned  by  Malachi,  tlic  contemporary  of  Ezra,     See  Mai. 
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fime  of  Ezra,  for  it  is  expressly  mentioned  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon  by 
Daniel  (ix.  11 — 13.)  b.  c.  537  or  538.  Long  before  that  event,  it  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  15.)  b.  c.  624,  and  was  then  of  such  acknowledged 
authority,  that  the  perusal  of  it  occasioned  an  immediate  reformation  of  the  reli- 
gious usages,  which  had  not  been  observed  according  to  the  "  word  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  after  all  that  is  written  in  this  book."  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  21.)  It  was  extant 
in  the  time  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  678,  since  a  captive  Israelitish  priest  was 
sent  back  from  Babylon  (2  Kings  xvii.  27.)  to  instruct  the  new  colonists  of  Samaria 
in  the  religion  which  it  teaches.  By  these  Samaritans  the  book  of  the  law  was 
received  as  genuine,  and  was  preserved  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity,  as  it 
also  was  by  the  Jews,  as  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  both 
nations.^  It  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  b.  c.  912 
(2  Chron  xvii.  9.),  who  employed  public  instructors  for  its  promulgation.  And, 
since  the  Pentateuch  was  received  as  the  book  of  the  law  both  by  the  ten  tribes,  and 
also  by  the  two  tribes,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they  each  re- 
ceived it  before  they  became  divided  into  two  kingdoms  ;  for  if  it  had  been  forged 
in  a  later  age  among  the  Jews,  the  perpetual  enmity  that  subsisted  between  them 
and  the  Israelites  would  have  utterly  prevented  it  from  being  adopted  by  the 
Samaritans ;  and  had  it  been  a  spurious  production  of  the  Samaritans,  it  would 
never  have  been  received  by  the  Jews.  "There  remains,  therefore,  only  one 
resource  to  those  who  contend  that  Moses  was  not  the  author,  namely,  that  it  was 
written  in  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solo- 
mon. But  the  whole  Jewish  history,  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan, 
to  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  presupposes  that  the  book  of  the  law 
was  written  by  Moses.  The  whole  of  the  temple  service  and  worship  was  regulated 
by  Solomon,  b.  c.  1004,  according  to  the  law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch;  as  the 
tabernacle  service  and  worship  had  previously  been  by  David,  b.  c.  1042.  Could 
Solomon  indeed  have  persuaded  his  subjects,  that,  for  more  than  five  hundred  years, 
the  worship  and  polity  prescribed  by  the  Pentateuch  had  been  religiously  observed 
by  their  ancestors  if  it  had  not  been  observed  ?  Could  he  have  imposed  upon 
them  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Sabbath,  of  circumcision,  and  of  their  three 
great  festivals?  In  fact,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any  forgery  could  have  been 
executed  by  or  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Moreover,  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  David  is  evident  from  the  very  numerous  allusions  made  in 
his  psalms  to  its  contents*  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  since  the 
law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  forbids  many  practices  of  which  David -was  guilty. 
Samuel  (who  judged  Israel  about  the  years  b.  c.  1100 — 1060  or  1061)  could  not 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Egypt  which  the  Pentateuch  implies  ;"  and  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  (which,  though  reduced  to  its  present  form  in  later  times,  was 
undoubtedly  composed,  in  respect  to  its  essential  parts,  at  a  very  early  period) 
frequent  references  may  be  found  to  the  Book  of  the  Law.  "  For  instance,  Joshua 
is  conunanded  to  do  according  to  all  which  the  Luio  of  Moses  commanded :  and  it  is 
enjoined  upon  him,  that  this  Book  of  the  Law  should  not  depnit  out  of  his  mouth. 
(Josh.  i.  7,  8.)  Joshua,  in  taking  leave  of  the  people  of  Israel,  exhorts  them  to  do 
all  which  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  (xxiii.  6.);  and  he  recites  on 
this  occasion  many  things  contained  in  it.  When  the  same  distinguished  leader 
had  taken  his  final  farewell  of  the  tribes,  he  wrote  the  words  of  his  address  in 
the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God.  (xxiv.  26.)  In  like  manner  it  is  said  (viii.  30 — 34.) 
that  Joshua  built  an  altar  on  mount  Ebal,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of 

iv.  4.  The  learned  Abbadie  has  shown  at  considerable  length  that  Ezra  could  not  and 
did  not  forge  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  it  was  extant  long  before  his  time  ;  but  his  argu- 
ments do  not  admit  of  abridgment.  See  his  Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chre- 
tienue,  torn.  i.  pp.  312 — 330.,  and  also  the  Melanges  de  Religion,  &c.  torn.  ix.  pp.  244 — 
248.     Nismes,  1824. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  addicted 
to  idolatry  ;  but  it  appears  from  2  Kings  iii.  2.,  x.  21 — 28.,  xviii.  28.,  and  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
18.  that  they  considered  the  religion  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  religion. 

2  See  particularly  Psab  i.  2.,  xix.  7 — 11.,  xl.  7,  8.,  Ixxiv.  13 — 15.,  Ixxvii.  15—20., 
Ixxviii.  1 — 55.,  Ixxxi.  4 — 13.,  cv.,  throughout,  cvi.  1—33.,  cxxxv.  8---12.,  cxxxvi.  10 — 20., 
and  particularly  the  whole  of  Psal.  cxix. 
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Moses,  and  that  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  the  cursings, 
according  to  till  that  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Laiv."  ^  The  Pentateuch  there- 
fore was  extant  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

To  Moses  alone,  indeeil,  can  the  Pentateuch  be  attributed :  and  this  indirect 
evidence  from  tradition  is  stronger  than  a  more  direct  and  positive  ascription, 
which  would  have  been  the  obvious  resource  of  fraud.  Nor  would  any  writer 
posterior  to  Moses,  who  was  contriving  a  sanction  for  actual  laws,  have  noticed 
the  progressive  variations  of  those  institutes  (compare  Lev.  xvii.  with  Deut.  xii.  5 — 
27.)  as  the  composer  of  the  Penrateuch  has  done.  These  considerations  most 
completely  refute  the  assertion  of  Volney,  who  has  affirmed,  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  indication  whatever  of  the 
existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  either  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (one  of  the  most  ancient), 
or  in  the  book  so  called  of  Judges,  or  in  the  two  books  entitled  Samuel,  or,  finally, 
in  the  history  of  the  first  Jewish  kings.  Such  a  bold  and  unfounded  assertion  iis 
this  could  only  have  been  made,  either  through  wilful  ignorance,  or  with  a  design 
to  mislead  the  unthinking  nniltitude. 

Decisive  as  the  preceding  chain  of  evidence  is  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  the  undoubted  work  of  Moses,  a  question  has  of  late  years  been 
aojitated,  whence  did  he  derive  the  materials  fur  the  history  contained 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  which  commenced  so  many  ages  before  he  was 
born  ?  To  this  inquiry  the  following  very  satisfactory  answers  may 
be  given :  — 

There  are  only  three  ways  in  which  these  important  records  could 
have  been  preserved  and  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  viz., 
writing,  tradition,  and  divine  revelation.  In  the  antediluvian  world, 
when  the  life  of  man  was  so  protracted,  there  was,  comparatively, 
little  need  for  writing.  Tradition  answered  every  purpose  to  which 
writing  in  any  kind  of  characters  could  be  subservient;  and  the 
necessity  of  erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  public  events  could 
scarcely  have  suggested  itself;  as,  during  those  times,  there  could  be 
little  danger  aj)prehended  of  any  important  fact  becoming  obsolete, 
its  history  having  to  pass  through  very  few  hands,  and  all  these 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  terms  ;  for  they 
lived  in  an  insulated  state,  under  a  patriarchal  government.  Thus 
it  was  easy  for  Moses  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  all  he  relates  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  as  the  accounts  came  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  very  few  persons.  From  Adam  to  Noah  there  wjis  but 
one  man  necessary  to  the  correct  transmission  of  the  history  of  this 
period  of  1656  years.  Adam  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  930,  and 
Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah,  was  born  in  the  year  874  ;  so  that  Adam 
and  Lamech  were  contemporaries  for  fifty-six  years.  Methuselah, 
the  grandfather  of  Noah,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  687,  and 
died  in  the  year  1656,  so  that  he  lived  to  see  both  Adam  and  La- 
mech (from  whom  doubtless  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  this  his- 
tory),  and  was  likewise   contemporary   with   Noah  for  six  hundred 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicatcfl,  pp.  9,  10.  North 
American  Kevicw,  New  Series,  vol.  xxii.  pj).  28.3,  284.  The  arguments  above  stated  are 
nioic  fully  considered  and  elucidated  in  j\Ir.  Fulier's  Ilonv  Mosaica%  vol.  i.  pp.  30.5 — 33C. 
Tlic  very  mnuerous  texts  in  whieli  the  reutateucli  is  citcil  hy  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment subsequent  to  Moses  arc  given  at  length  by  Iluof,  Dcnionstr.  Evangel,  lib.  i.  jnop.  4. 
cap.  i.  (torn.  i.  pp.  68 — 73.  Svo.)  ;  I)u  Voisin,  L'Autoritc  dcs  I^ivres  dc  Moyse  etubli,  pp. 

26 37.;  Dr.  Graves,  Lectures  on  rcntatcuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  19 — 34. ;  and  Prof.  Jahn,  Introd. 

ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  209—214.  221—224. 
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years.  In  like  munner,  Shem  connected  Noah  and  Abraham,  having 
lived  to  convei'se  with  botli ;  as  Isaac  did  with  Abraham  and  Josepli, 
from  Avhom  these  things  might  be  easily  conveyed  to  Moses  by 
Amram,  who  was  contemporary  with  Joseph.  Supposing,  then,  all 
the  curious  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  had  no 
other  authority  than  the  tradition  already  referred  to,  they  would 
stand  upon  a  foundation  of  credibility  superior  to  any  which  the 
most  reputable  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  historians  can  boast. 

Another  solution  of  the  question,  as  to  the  source  from  which 
Moses  obtained  the  materials  for  his  history,  has  been  offered  of  late 
years  by  many  eminent  biblical  critics  ;  who,  from  the  genealogical 
details,  the  circumstantiality  of  the  relations,  the  specific  numbers  of 
years  assigned  to  the  patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  the  facts 
lecorded,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Moses  could  not  have 
learned  the  particulars  related  by  him  with  such  minute  exactness, 
but  from  written  documents.  This  view  of  the  question  furnishes  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  many  alleged  contradictions,  as  well  as  of 
r.lleged  marks  of  posterior  date,  and  of  posterior  interpolation,  on 
Avhich  some  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  have  laid  much  stress. 
The  fact  of  the  documents  or  records  of  foraier  ages  having  been  con- 
sulted will  not  detract,  in  the  smallest  degree,  fiom  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  That  book  has  been  received 
by  the  Hebrews  or  Jews,  in  all  ages,  as  the  undoubted  com.positiou 
of  Moses.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  received,  by  inspi- 
ration, an  account  of  facts  which  he  might  easily  have  obtained  by 
natural  means.  All  that  is  necessary  to  believe  is,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  the  facts  which  he  has  recorded  ; 
enabled  him  to  represent  them  without  partiality ;  and  preserved 
him  from  being  led  into  mistakes  by  any  inaccuracy  which  found  its 
way  into  the  annals  or  documents  which  he  consulted.  "  If  this  be 
admitted,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  Moses  compiled  the  book 
of  Genesis  from  annals  preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  or  wrote  the  whole  of  it  by  immediate  inspiration ;  for, 
on  either  supposition,  it  is  a  narrative  of  divine  authority,  and 
contains  an  authentic  account  of  facts,  which  constitute  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions ;  or,  to  use  more  accu- 
rate language,  the  one  great  but  progressive  scheme  of  revealed 
relief i'^"  "  i 


on. 


[ii.]  Gentile  Testimony.  —  In  addition  to  the  native  testimony  of 
the  Jews,  which  has  been  already  stated,  respecting  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  have  the  undisputed  testimony 
of  the  most  disii?iyuished  WRITERS  OF  PAGAN  ANTIQUITY ;  which 
will  have  the  greater  weight,  as  they  were  generally  prejudiced 
against  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews. 

Thus,  Manetho,  Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Tacitus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
Justin  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus,  and  Juvenal,  besides  many  other  ancient  writers, 


•  Dr.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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ALL  testify  that  INIoses  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  the  founder  of  their  laws.^ 
The  Egyptians,  as  .losephus  assert3,  esteemed  iiim  to  be  a  wonderful  an  1  divine 
man  ;  and  were  willing  to  have  him  thoui;ht  a  prie.st  of  their  own,  which  certainly 
wiis  a  proof  of  their  high  opinion  of  him,  thougii  mixed  with  other  fabuhms  rela- 
tions.'^ The  great  critic,  Longinns,  extolling  those  who  rejiresent  the  Deity  as  he 
really  is,  pure,  great,  and  unmixed^,  testifies  that  thus  did  the  legislator  of  the 
Jews ;  who  (says  he)  was  no  ordinary  man,  and,  as  he  conceived,  so  he  spoke 
worthily  of  the  power  of  God.  Xumenius,  the  Pythagorean  philosojjher,  of  Apa- 
niea  in  Syria,  called  IMoses  a  man  most  powerful  in  prayer  to  God,  and  said,  "  ^\  hat 
is  Plato  but  Moses  speaking  in  the  Attic  dialect?"  *  which  sentiment,  whether  just 
or  not,  is  yet  a  proof  of  this  philosopher's  higli  opinion  of  Moses. 

Further,  Porphyry,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  enemies  of  Christianity, 
a<linitted  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  acknowledged  that  Closes  was 
j)rior  to  the  Phoenician  historian  Sanchoniathon,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Jle  even  contendeil  for  the  truth  of  Sanchoniathon's  account  of  the  Jews,  from  its 
coincidence  with  the  Mosaic  history.  Nor  was  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch 
denied  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  against  the  Gospel  during  the  first  four 
( enturies  of  the  Christian  a?ra,  although  the  fathers  constantly  appealed  to  the 
history  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  support  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  tau;^ht.  'J'he  power  of  historical  truth  compelled  the  em- 
peror Julian,  whose  favour  to  the  Jews  appears  to  have  proceeded  solely  from  his 
hostility  to  the  Christians,  to  acknowledge  that  |)crsons  instructed  by  the  Spirit  of 
(rod  once  lived  among  the  Israelites;  and  to  confess  that  the  books  which  bore  the 
name  of  j\Ioses  were  genuine,  and  that  the  facts  they  contained  were  worthy  of 
credit.  Even  Mohammed  maintained  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  revered  the 
sanctity  of  the  Jewish  laws.  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  many  others,  give  accounts 
confirming  and  according  with  the  Mosaic  history.  The  Egyptian,  Phcenician, 
(ireek,  and  Roman  authors,  concur  in  relating  the  tradition  respecting  the  creation, 
the  fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind^;  and  the  lately  aL-ipiired 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  by  opening  the  treasures  of  the  eastern  world, 
has  confirmed  all  tiiese  traditions,  as  concurring  with  the  narrative  in  the  sacred 
history.*^  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  consequently  to  the  character  of  Moses,  his  very  existence  has 
been  denied,  and  the  account  of  him  pronounced  to  be  perfectly  mythological. 

'•To  the  ]ireceding demonstration  perliaps  the  following  objection  will  be  made: — 
'  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments,  and  grant  that  Moses  actually  wrote 
a  work  called  the  Book  of  the  Law:  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it  was  the 
very  work  which  is  now  current  under  his  name  ?  And  unless  you  can  show  this  to 
be  at  least  probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value.'  To  illustrate  the  force  or 
weakness  of  this  objection,  let  us  apply  it  to  some  ancient  Greek  author,  and  see 
whether  a  classical  scholar  would  allow  it  to  be  of  weight.  '  It  is  true  that  the 
(ireek  writers  speak  of  Homer  as  an  ancient  and  celebrated  poet;  it  is  true  also 
that  they  have  quoted  from  the  works  which  they  ascribe  to  him  various  passages 
that  we  find  at  present  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  :  yet  still  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  poems  which  were  written  by  Homer,  and  those  which  we  call  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  were  totally  distinct  productions.'    Now  an  advocate  for  Greek  literature 


'  Bishop  Newton  has  collected  all  the  leading  testimonies  above  noticed,  concerning 
Moses  at  length,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Moses  and  his  writings.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  32 — JO. 
8vo.  edition.     l)u  Voisin,  I'Autorito  des  Li\Tes  dc  Moysc,  pp.  53 — 5fi. 

*  Josephus  contra  Apion.  lib.  i.  §31. 

*  Longinus  dc  Sublimitatc,  §  9.  p.  50.  cd.  2da.     Pcarce. 

*  Numenius  apiid  Clem.  Alexandr.  Stromata,  lib.  i.  §22.  p.  41.  edit.  Potter.  Euscbius, 
Pra?p.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  §6.  ct  8. 

*  The  topics  here  briefly  glanced  at  are  considered  more  fully,  infroL,  Chapter  III. 
Sect.  I. 

'  The  Discourses  of  Sir  William  Jones,  delivered  to  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  and 
printed  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  their  Researches,  the  Indian  Antiquities,  and  History 
of  India,  by  Mr.  Maurice,  may  be  referred  to,  as  containing  incontestiblc  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  records.  Mr.  Carwithen  has  very  ably  condensed 
all  the  information  lo  be  dirivcd  from  these  voluminous  works,  in  his  Bampton  Lectiues 
for  the  year  1809,  particularly  in  the  lirst  tivc  discourses. 
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would  reply  to  this  objection,  not  with  a  serious  answer,  but  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt: and  he  would  think  it  beneath  his  di>.rnity  to  silence  an  opponent  who  ap- 
peared to  be  deaf  to  the  clearest  conviction.  But  still  more  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  Moses  than  in  defence  of  Homer ;  for  the  writings  of  the  latter  were  not  de- 
posited in  any  temple,  or  sacred  archive,  in  oider  to  secure  them  from  the  devasta- 
tions of  time,  whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law,  as  wr'tten  by  Moses,  was 
intrusted  to  the  priests  and  the  elders,  preserved  in  the  r.rk  of  tlie  covenant,  and 
read  to  the  people  every  seventh  year.'  Sufficient  care  therefore  was  taken,  not 
only  for  the  preservation  of  the  oriufinal  record,  but  that  no  spurious  production 
should  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  And  that  no  spurious  production  ever  has  been 
Rubstittited  in  the  stead  of  the  original  composition  of  JNIoses,  appears  from  the 
evidence  both  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For 
as  these  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  exce[)t  in  some  trilling  variations  ^,  to  which 
every  work  is  exposed  by  length  of  time,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  tlie  five  books, 
which  we  now  ascribe  to  JNIoses,  are  one  and  the  same  work  with  that  which  was 
translated  into  Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, with  that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Solomon.'  And  as  the  Jews 
could  have  had  no  motive  whatsoever,  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  tiie 
age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  substituting  a  spurious  production  instead 
of  the  original  as  written  by  Moses;  and  even  had  they  been  inclined  to  attempt  tlie 
imposture,  would  have  been  prevented  by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their 
lawgiver,  we  must  conclude  that  our  present  Pentateuch  is  the  identical  work  that 
was  delivered  by  Moses." 

4.  But,  besides  the  external  evidence  which  has  been  produced  in 
favour  of  the  books  in  question,  equally  convincing  arguments  may  be 
drawn  from  their  CONTENTS. 

The  very  mode  of  writing,  in  the  four  last  books,  discovers  an  author  con- 
temporary with  the  events  which  he  relates;  every  description,  both  religious  and 
political,  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  present  at  each  respective  scene;. and  the 
legislative  and  historical  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  neither  of 
them  could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in  a  later  age.  For  instance, 
the  frequent  genealogies  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  form  a  strong  proof  that 
it  was  composed  by  a  writer  of  a  very  early  date,  and  from  original  materials. 
"  The  genealogies  *  of  the  Jewish  tribes  were  not  mere  arbitrary  lists  of  names,  in 
which  the  writer  might  insert  as  many  fictitious  ones  as  he  pleased,  retaining  only 
some  few  more  conspicuous  names  of  existing  families,  to  preserve  an  appearance 
of  their  being  founded  in  reality;  but  they  were  a  comj.lete  enumeration  of  all 
the  original  stocks  ;  from  some  one  of  which  every  family  in  the  Jewish  nation  de- 
rived its  origin,  and  in  which  no  name  was  to  be  inserted,  whose  descendants  or 
heirs  did  not  exist  in  possession  of  the  property  which  the  original  family  had 
possessed  at  the  first  division  of  the  promised  land.  The  distribution  of  property 
by  tribes  and  families  proves  that  some  such  catalogues  of  families  as  we  find  in 
the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  at  the  very  first  division  of  the  country ;  these 
must  have  been  carefully  preserved,  because  the  property  of  every  family  was  un- 
alienable, since,  if  sold,  it  was  to  return  to  the  original  family  at  each  year  of 

'  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  which 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  JMoses 
commauded  them  saying,  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  years 
of  release,  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in 
their  hearing.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words 
of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in 
the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.  L)eut.  xxxi.  9 — 11.  24 — 26. 
There  is  a  passage  to  the  same  purpose  in  Josephus  :  ATjAoCrai  5(o  raiv  avaKUfxivuv  4v  nji 
Up^  ypa^ifjio-Tcav.     Josephi  Antiquitat.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  §17.  torn.  i.  p.  185.  ed.  Hudson. 

*  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
London  Polyglott,  p.  19.  of  the  Animadversiones  Samariticae. 

'  See  Waltoni  Prolegom.  xi.  §  11. 

*  Vide  Numb.  ch.  i.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  especially  ch,  xxvi.  and  xxxiy. 
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jubilee.  The  fjeneulogies  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  tliey  diflTered  from  this  known  and 
authentic  register,  would  have  been  immediately  rejected,  and  with  them,  the  whole 
work.  They  therefore  impart  to  the  entire  history  all  tiie  authenticity  of  such  a 
public  register  :  for  surely  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  pmbahle  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch should  ever  have  been  received  as  the  original  record  of  the  settlement  and 
division  of  Judaea,  if  so  important  a  part  of  it  as  the  register  of  the  jireni'alr)git'S 
had  been  known  to  exist  long  before  its  publication,  and  to  have  been  merely  copied 
into  it  from  jjre-existing  documents. 

"  Again,  we  may  make  a  similar  observation  on  the  geographical  enumerations 
of  places  in  the  Pentateuch  • ;  the  accounts  constantly  given,  of  their  deriving  their 
names  from  particular  events  and  particular  persons ;  and  cm  the  details  of  inareiies 
and  encampments  which  occur,  first  in  the  progress  of  the  direct  narrative,  when 
only  some  few  stations  distinguished  by  remarkable  facts  are  noticed,  and  after- 
wards at  its  close,  where  a  regular  list  is  given  of  all  the  stations  of  the  Jewish 
caiiij).  All  this  looks  like  re:dity :  whenever  the  Pentateuch  was  published,  it 
would  have  been  immediately  rejected,  except  the  account  it  gives  of  the  origin  of 
these  names,  and  of  the  series  of  these  marches,  had  been  known  to  be  true  by  the 
Jews  in  general ;  for  the  book  states  that  many  'of  these  names  were  adopted  in 
<'onsequence  of  these  events,  from  the  very  time  they  took  place;  and  it  also  stales 
that  tlie  entire  nation  was  engaged  in  these  marches.  Now,  the  memory  of  such 
circumstances  as  these  cannot  long  exist  without  writing.  If  the  Pentateuch  was 
not  what  it  pretends  to  be,  the  original  detail  of  these  circumstances,  it  could  not 
have  been  received ;  for,  if  it  was  published  long  after  the  events,  and  there  was  no 
pre-existing  document  of  these  details,  which  it  delivers  as  things  well  known,  how 
could  it  be  received  as  truer  If  it  was  copied  from  a  known  pre-cx'sting  docu- 
ment, how  could  it  be  received  as  being  itself  the  original  ?  Besides,  it  is  natural 
for  the  spectator  of  events  to  connect  every  circumstance  with  the  place  where  it 
ha])pened.  An  inventor  of  fiction  would  not  venture  upon  this,  as  it  would  fa- 
cilitate the  detection  of  his  falsehood;  a  com[)iler  long  subsequent  would  not  trou- 
ble himself  with  it,  except  in  some  remarkable  cases.  The  very  natural  and  artless 
manner  in  whicli  all  circumstances  of  this  nature  are  introduced  in  the  Pentateuch 
increases  the  probability  of  its  being  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  who  coidd  in- 
troduce them  with  ease,  while  to  any  body  else  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and 
therefore  unnatural;  since  it  would  render  his  work  much  more  laborious,  without 
making  it  more  instructive. 

"  All  these  things  bespeak  a  writer  present  at  the  transactions,  deeply  interested 
in  them,  recording  each  object  as  it  was  suggested  to  his  mind  by  facts,  conscious 
lie  had  such  authority  with  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote,  as  to  be  secure  of  their 
attention,  and  utt'Tly  indiiTcrent  as  to  style  or  ornament,  and  those  various  arts 
■which  are  employed  to  fix  attention  and  engage  regard;  which  an  artful  forger 
would  probably  have  employed,  and  a  compiler  of  even  a  true  history  would  not 
have  judged  beneatii  his  attention."^ 

Tiie  frequent  repetitions,  too,  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  neglect 
of  order  in  delivering  the  precepts,  are  strong  proofs  that  it  has  come  down  to  us 
precisely  as  it  was  written  by  Moses,  at  various  times,  and  upon  difierent  occasions, 
durinfif  the  long  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Had  the  Pentateuch 
been  re-written  by  any  later  hand,  there  would  in  all  probability  have  been  an  ap- 
jiearance  of  greater  exactness ;  its  contents  would  have  been  digested  into  better 
order,  and  would  not  have  abounded  with  so  many  re])etitions. 

"For  exam[)le,  the  law  respecting  the  passovcr  is  introdu(;ed  in  Exodus  xii.  1  — 
28.;  resumed  in  Exodus  xii.  4.3 — .51.;  ajrain  in  chapter  xiii. ;  and  once  more,  with 
supplements,  in  Numbers  ix.  1  — 14.  Would  a  comjnler,  after  tiie  exile,  have  scat- 
tered these  notices  of  the  passover  in  so  many  different  places?  Surely  not;  he 
would  naturally  have  embodied  all  the  traditions  concerning  it  in  one  chapter, 
liut  now  every  thing  wears  the  exact  appearance  of  having  been  recorded  in  the 
order  in  which  it  happened.  New  exigences  occasioned  new  ordinances ;  and  these 
are  recorded,  as  they  were  made, /)rw  re  mila. 

"  In  like  maimer  the  code  of  the  priests  not  having  been  finished  at  once  in  the 

'  Vide  Exod.  xiv.  2  ,  xv.  27.,  xvii.  7.  And  compare  Numbers,  eh.  xx.  xxi.  and  x.xxiu 
xxxiv.  XXXV.  ;  also  Doiit.  i.  ii.  ill. 

"^  Dr.  Grave's  Lectures  on  IVutalouch,  vol.  i.  pp.  50 — 53. 
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book  of  Leviticus,  the  suliject  is  resumed,  and  completed  at  various  times,  and  on 
various  occasions,  as  is  recorded  in  tlie  subsequent  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  So, 
tlie  subject  of  sin  and  trespass  ufl[erin!i;s  is  auain  and  a<rain  resumed,  until  the  whole 
arrangements  are  completed.  Would  not  a  later  compiler  have  embodied  these 
subjects  respectively  together? 

"Resides  repeated  instances  of  the  kind  just  alluded  to,  cases  occur  in  which  sta- 
tutes made  at  one  time  are  repealed  or  modified  at  anotlier ;  as,  in  Exod.  xxi.  2 — 7. 
compared  with  Deut.  xv.  12 — 23.;  Numb.  iv.  24—33.  compared  with  Numb.  vii. 
1 — 9.;  Numb.  iv.  3.  compared  with  Numb.  viii.  24.;  Levit.  xvii.  3,  4.  compared 
with  Deut.  'xii.  15.;  Exod.  xxii.  25.  compared  with  Deut.  xxiii.  19.;  Exod.  xxii.  16, 
17.  compared  with  Deut.  xxii.  29.;  and  other  like  instances.  How  could  a  compiler, 
at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  know  any  thing  of  the  original  laws  in  those  cases, 
which  h;td  gone  into  desuetude  from  the  time  of  Moses?"' 

All  these  examples  prove  that  the  Pentateucli  was  (as  it  purports  to  be)  written 
by  Moses  at  diiferent  times,  and  in  many  different  parcels  at  first,  which  were  af- 
terwards united.  To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  no  other  person  be- 
sides Moses  himself  could  write  the  Pentateuch  ;  because,  on  comparing  toi;ether 
the  different  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  there  is  an  exact  agreement  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  narrative,  as  vveli  with  each  other  as  with  the  different  situations 
in  whicli  iNIoses,  its  sujiposed  author,  is  placed.  And  tliis  agreement  discovers 
itself  in  coincidences  so  minute,  so  Intent,  so  indirect,  and  so  evidently  undesigned 
that  nothing  could  have  pi'oduced  them  but  reality  and  truth,  influencing  the  mind 
and  directing  the  pen  of  the  legislator.^ 

"  The  account  which  is  given  in  tiie  book  of  Exodus  of  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh 
towards  the  children  of  Israel  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  who  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  tlie  country  at  large,  but  had  frequent  access  to  the 
court  of  its  sovereign  ;  and  the  minute  geographical  description  of  the  passage 
through  Arabia  is  such  as  couM  have  been  given  only  by  a  man  like  Moses,  who 
liad  spent  forty  years  in  the  land  of  Midian.  The  language  itself  is  a  proof  of  its 
Lio;h  antiquity,  which  appears  partly  from  the  great  simplicity  of  the  style,  and 
partly  from  thi'  use  of  archaisms,  or  anti(puited  expression.-;,  which  in  the  days  even 
of  David  and  Solomon  were  obsolete.*  But  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be 
produced  to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  a  man  born  and  educated  in 
Egypt,  is  the  use  of  Egyptian  words*,  which  never  were  nor  ever  could  have  been 
used  by  a  native  of  Palestine ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  very 
same  thing  which  IMoses  had  expressed  by  a  word  that  is  pure  Egyptian,  Isaiah,  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  birth  and  education,  has  expressed  by  a  word  that  is 
purely  Hebrew."^ 

V.  We  here  close  the  positive  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch;  it  only  remains  therefore   that  we  notice  the  Objec- 

'     •  North  American  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  xxii.  p.  288. 

*  These  coincidences  are  illustrated  at  a  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  his  third 
and  fourth  lectures  (on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  69 — 121.),  to  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader,  as  the  argument  would  be  impaired  by  abridgment;  as  also  to  "  The  Veracity  of 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses  argued  from  tlie  undesigned  Coincidences  to  be  found  in  them, 
when  compared  in  their  several  Parts.     By  the  Eev.  J.  J.  Blunt.     London,  1830."  8vo. 

^  For  instance,  KIH.  dt^,  and  "ij/j,  puer,  which  are  used  in  both  genders  by  no  other 
writer  than  Moses.     See  Gen.  xxiv.  14.  16.  28   55.  57.,  xxxviii.  21.  25. 

*  For  instance,  "inS  (perhaps  written  originally  >nX,  and  thei  lengthened  into  1  by  mis- 
take), written  by  the  LXX.  ax^  or  ax«'i  Gen.  xli.  2.  and  nUD.  written  by  the  LXX.  Sigrj 
or  d(6iy.     See  La  Croze,  Lexicon  Egyptiacum,  art.  AXI  and  0HBI. 

*  The  same  thing  which  Moses  expresses  by  "iPIN  (Gen.  xli.  2),  Lsaiah  (xix.  7.)  ex- 
presses by  nny,  for  the  LXX.  have  translated  both  of  these  words  by  axi. — The  Authen- 
ticity of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  11 — 14.  See  also  Jahu,  Introd.  ad  Lect. 
Yet.  Feed.  pp.  204—209. 

Will  it  be  credited  that,  after  the  body  of  evidence  above  adduced  (the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  published  in  the  English,  German,  or  Latin  languages  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years),  the  late  Count  Volney  should  assert  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  na- 
tional monument  of  the  Jews,  but  a  Chaldean  monument,  retouched  and  arranged  by  the 
high  priest  Hilkiah  (who  lived  on/?/ 827  years  after  Moses),  so  as  to  produce  a  premeditated 
crteet.  both  political  and  religious  !!! 
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TiONS  to  it  wlilcli  have  been  deduced  from  marks  of  a  supposed  pos- 
terior  date,  and  also  from  marks  of  supposed  posterior  inter jwlat ion, 
and  Avliicli  have  so  often  been  urged  with  the  insidious  design  of 
weakcnhig  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

[i.]  With  respect  to  the  alleged  marks  of  ]iosferior  date,  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  objections  which  have  been  founded  on  them 
are  derived  —  not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  from  modern  trans- 
lations ;  they  are  in  themselves  so  trifling,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
imposing  manner  in  which  they  are  announced  by  those  who  impugn 
the  Scriptures,  they  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  passages  alluded  to :  — 

Objection  1.  —  From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Gentiles  in  the 
English  version  of  Gen.  x.  5.,  of  Israel,  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  7.,  and  of 
Palestine,  in  Exod.  xv.  14.,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  those  two  books 
were  not  written  till  after  the  Israelites  were  established  in  Je- 
rusalem, nor  indeed  till  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

Answer.  —  If,  however,  the  objector  hnd  referred  to  the  original  passages,  he 
would  have  seen  that  there  was  no  ground  for  these  assertions.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Hebrew  word  Dfl3  (Gouim),  in  Gen.  x.  5.,  most  frecjuently  means  na- 
tions in  jreneral,  and  so  it  is  rendered  several  times  in  this  chapter,  besides  many 
other  passages  in  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  style  of  which  proves 
that  they  were  written  before  the  captivity;  and  this  word  was  not  understood  of 
the  heathen,  that  is,  of  those  who  ha<l  not  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true 
God,  until  after  the  captivity }  Secondly,  the  proper  rendering  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  7.  is, 
torought  folly  against  Israel,  that  is,  against  Jacob,  who  was  also  called  Israel. 
See  Gen.  xxxii.  28.,  xxxv.  10.,  and  xlvii.  31.  The  preposition  2  (Beth)  means 
against  as  well  as  in,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  Numb.  xxi.  7.  The  name  of  Israel 
did  not  become  a  patronymic  of  his  descendants  until  more  than  two  hundred 
years  afterwards.  Compare  Exod.  iv.  22.  Thirdly,  the  name  of  Palestine  is  of 
comparatively  modern  date,  being  first  used  by  the  heathen  geographers;  and  is 
given  by  almost  all  translators  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  indicate  more  clearly  the 
country  intended,  namely  that  of  the  Philistines.  The  Hebrew  woid  in  Exod.  xv, 
14.  is  nt^/>Q  (paLesHCTn),  which  the  Greek  writers  softened  into  U.a\aiffrii>7],  and 
the  Latin  writers  into  Pulcestina,  whence  our  Palestine. 

Ob  J.  2.  —  Deut.  i.  1.  contains  a  clear  evidence  that  Moses  could 
not  be  the  author  of  that  book. 

Answer.  —  The  objection  was  first  made  by  Spinoza,  and  from  him  it  has  been 
copied  without  acknowledgment  by  vai'ious  subsequent  opposers  of  the  Scriptures; 
but  it  is  founded  on  a  mistranslation.  Acconling  to  these  objectors,  the  verse  runs 
thus  :  —  "  These  be  the  words  which  INIoscs  spake  unto  all  Israel  beyond  Jordan  in 
the  wilderness."  And  as  Moses  never  went  over  Jordan,  they  say  it  is  evident  that 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  lived  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  and 
conse(iueiitIy  could  not  be  Moses.  The  words  IQy  3  (bc-ehcr)  mean  at  the 
pasiige  of  Jordan,  that  is,  near  or  opjiosite  to  the  jilace  where  the  Isiaelites  passed 
over  the  Jordan,  after  the  death  of  IVIoses.  Although  "l3y  (abcr)  is  used  to 
signify  both  on  this  side  and  on  the  other  side  (and  the  connection  in  which  it  stands 
can  only  determine  the  meaning),  yet  here  it  signifies  neither,  but  simply  the  place 
or  ford  where  the  Israelites  passed  over  Jordan.* 


'  Vorstius,  dc  Ilebraismis  Novi  Testamenti,  p.  44.  8vo.     Lipsise,  1778. 
'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Deut.  i.  1.     The  learned  rabbi  Cahcn  translates  s)ir  la  rice,  on  the 
bank  of  Jordan.     La  Bible  ....  avcc  rHcbrcu  en  regard,  Tom.  v.  p.  1 . 
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[ii.]  With  regard  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  interpolation,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  some  such  passages,  but  a  feio 
insertions  can  never  prove  the  tDliole  to  be  siDurious.  We  have,  indeed, 
abundant  reason  still  to  receive  the  rest  as  genuine ;  for  no  one  ever 
denied  the  Iliad  or  Od3'ssey  to  be  the  woi'ks  of  Homer,  because  some 
ancient  critics  and  grammarians  have  asserted  that  a  feio  verses  are 
interpolations.  The  interpolations  in  the  Pentateuch,  however,  are 
much  fewer  and  less  considerable  than  they  are  generally  imagined 
to  be ;  and  all  the  objections  which  have  been  founded  upon  them 
(it  is  observed  by  the  learned  prelate  to  whom  this  section  is  so 
deeply  indebted)  may  be  comprised  under  one  general  head — namely, 
''  expressions  and  passages  found  in  the  Pentateuch  lohich  could  not  have 
been  icrittcn  by  Moses."  A  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  passages 
objected  to  will  show  how  little  reason  there  is  for  such  objections. 

Objection  1.  — In  Deut.  xxxiv.  the  death  of  Moses  is  described ; 
and  therefore  that  chapter  could  not  have  been  written  by  him. 

Answer.  —  Deut.  xxxiii.  has  evident  marks  of  being  the  close  of  the  Book,  as 
finished  by  Moses  ;  and  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  was  added,  either  by  Joshua  or 
some  other  sacred  writer,  as  a  supplement  to  the  whole.  Or,  it  may  formerly  have 
been  the  commencement  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  in  process  of  time  removed 
thence,  and  joined  to  Deuteronomy  by  way  of  supplement. 

Obj.  2.  —  There  are  names  of  cities  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch, 
which  names  were  not  given  to  those  cities  till  after  the  death  of 
IMoses.  For  instance,  a  city  which  was  originally  called  Laish,  but 
changed  its  name  to  that  of  Dan,  after  the  Israelites  had  conquered 
Palestine  (Judg.  xviii.  22.),  is  yet  denominated  Dan  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  (xiv.  14.).  The  book  itself,  therefore,  it  is  said,  must  have 
been  written  after  the  Israelites  had  taken  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Answer. — But  is  it  not  possible  that  Moses  originally  wrote  Laish,  and  that,  after 
the  name  of  the  city  had  been  changed,  transcribers,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
substituted  the  new  for  the  old  name  ?  This  might  so  easily  have  happened  that 
the  solution  is  hardly  to  be  disputed,  in  a  case  where  the  positive  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  word  in  question  are  so  very  decisive.' 

Obj.  3.  —  The  tower  of  Edar,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21.,  was 
the  name  of  a  Tower  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
therefore  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  must  at  least  have  been 
contemporary  with  Saul  and  David. 

Answer.  —  This  objection  involves  a  manifest  absurdity,  for  if  the  writer  of 
this  passage  had  meant  the  tower  of  Edar  in  Jerusalem,  he  would  have  made  Israel 
spread  his  tent  beyond  a  tower  that  probably  did  not  exist  till  many  hundred  years 
after  his  death.  The  tower  of  Edar  signifies,  literally,  the  tower  of  the  flocks;  and 
as  this  name  was  undoubtedly  given  to  many  towers,  or  places  of  retreat  for  shep- 
herds, in  the  open  country  of  Palestine,  which  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  was 
covered  with  flocks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  it  meant  in  particular  a  tower 
of  Jerusalem. 

Obj.  4.  —  In  Exod.  xvi.  35,  36.  we  read  thus:  —  A7id  the  children 
of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years,  until  they  came  into  a  land  in- 

'  An  example  of  the  same  kind  is  "  Hebron  "  (Gen.  xiii.  18.),  wliich  before  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  was  called  Kirjath-Arba,  as  appears  from  Josh.  xiv.  1 5.  This  example  may 
be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 
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habited :  they  did  eat  manna,  until  they  came  into  the  borders  of  the 
kind  of  Canaan.  Noio  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah.  This 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  as  the  Jews  did  not  reach  the 
borders  of  Canaan,  or  cease  to  eat  manna,  until  alter  his  death  ;  nor 
would  Moses  speak  thus  of  an  omer,  the  measure  by  which  all  the 
l)eople  gathered  the  manna,  aii  omer  for  every  man.  It  is  the  language 
of  one  speaking  when  this  measure  was  out  of  use,  and  an  ephah 
more  generally  known. 

Answer.  —  This  passage  is  evidently  inserted  by  a  later  liand.  It  forms  a  com- 
y)K-te  |>ar(.'iithesiy,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  narrative,  which,  having  jiivcn  a 
i'uU  aicount  ol  the  niiracuh^us  jivovisidn  of  manna,  chises  it  Avith  the  order  to  Aaron 
to  lay  up  an  inner  full  of  munna  hi  the  ai  k,  as  a  viemoTtal  to  he  hejitfur  their  generations. 
Tiiis  was  evidently  the  last  circumstance  relating  to  this  matter  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  Closes  to  mention;  and  he  accordingly  then  resumes  the  regular  account 
of  the  journeyings  of  the  people.  Some  later  writer  was  very  naturally  led  to 
insert  the  additional  circumstance  of  the  time  during  which  this  miraculous  pro- 
vision was  continued,  and  probably  added  an  explanatory  note,  to  ascertain  the 
capacity  of  an  omer,  which  was  the  quantity  of  food  provided  for  each  individual 
by  God.     T(i  ascertain  it,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  cwriosity. 

In  like  manner,  Numb.  xxi.  3.  was  evidently  added  after  the  days  of  Joshua ;  it 
is  parenthetical,  and  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  narrative  of  Moses. 

Ob.t.  5.  —  The  third  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Numbers  {Now  tlie  man  Aloses  was  very  meek  above  all  the  men 
which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earthy  bears  sufficient  proof  that 
Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of  it;  and  that  no  man,  however 
ofreat  his  ecrotism,  could  have  written  such  an  assertion  of  himself. 

Answer.  —  If  the  assertor  of  this  objection  had  been  acquainted  with  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  passage,  instead  of  adopting  it  at  second-hand  from  some  of  those  who 
copieil  it  IVom  Spinoza  (for  it  was  first  broached  by  him),  he  would  have  known 
that  the  passage  was  mistranslated,  not  only  in  our  own  English  version,  but  also 
in  all  modern  translations.  'Jhe  word  1JU  (onav),  which  is  translated  meek,  is 
derived  from  njy  (oNoii)  to  act  upon,  to  hunihh;  depress,  afflict,  and  so  it  is  ren- 
dered in  many  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  this  sense  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  which  ought  to  be  thus  trans- 
lated. Now  the  man  Moses  was  depressed  or  afflicted  more  than  any  man  rUDlKH 
(i\p Kviayian)  of  that  land.  And  why  was  he  so  ?  Because  of  the  great  burden  he 
had  to  sustain  in  the  care  and  government  of  the  Israelites,  and  also  on  account  of 
their  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  both  against  God  and  himself  Of  this  aflliction 
and  depression,  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Numbers.  The  very  power  whicii  the  Israelites  envied  was  oppressive  to  its  pos- 
sessor, and  was  more  than  either  of  their  shoidders  could  sustain.'  But  let  the 
passage  be  interi)retcd  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorised  En- 
glish vei'sion,  and  what  does  it  ])rove?  Nothing  at  all.  The  character  given  of 
Aloses  as  the  meekest  of  men  might  be  afterwards  inserted  by  some  one  who  revered 
bis  memory. 

Obj.  6.  —  The  most  formidable  Objection,  however,  that  has  been 
urged  against  the  Pentateuch,  is  that  whicli  is  drawn  from  the  two 
foUowing  ])assages,  the  one  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (xxxvi.  31.),  the 
other  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (iii.  14.):  These  are  the  kings 
that  reiyned  over  the  land  of  Edom,  BEFOKE  TREKE  REIGXED  ANY 
KING  ovEi:  THE  ciiiLDKEN  OF  IsKAEL.     And  again,  Jair,  the  son  of 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Connncntary,  in  loc.     Iloldcn's  Christian  Expositor,  vol.  i.  \\  ICO. 
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Manasseh,  took  all  the  country  of  Argoh  unto  the  coasts  of  Geshuri, 
and  Maachathi,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashon-havoth- 
jair,  UNTO  THIS  DAY.  Now  it  is  cei'tain  that  the  last  cLuise  in  ench 
of  these  examples  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses;  for  the  one 
implies  a  wi'iter  who  lived  after  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in 
Israel,  the  other  a  writer  who  lived  at  least  some  ages  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.^ 

Answer.  —  If  these  clauses  were  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
hut  inserted  by  some  Iraiiscriber  in  a  later  a<re,  they  affect  not  the  authenticity  of 
the  work  itself.  And  whoever  impartially  examines  the  contents  of  these  two 
passages,  will  find  that  the  clausps  in  question  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even 
u  burden  to  the  sense.  Thechiuse  of  the  second  example  in  particular  could  not 
possibly  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  verse,  who,  wlu't'ner 
Moses  or  any  other  person,  would  hardly  have  written,  "  He  called  them  after  his 
own  name  unto  t/iis  day."  The  authoi-  of  the  Pentateuch  wrote,  "He  called  them  - 
after  his  own  niime  : "  some  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  author,  the  clause 
"unto  this  day"  was  probably  added  in  the  margin,  to  denote  that  the  district  still 
retained  the  name  which  was  given  it  by  Jair,  and  this  marginal  reading  was  in 
subsequent  transcripts  obtruded  on  the  text.  Whoever  doubts  the  truth  of  tliis 
assertion,  needs  only  to  have  recourse  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  spurious  additions  in  the  texts  of  some  manuscripts  are 
actually  written  in  the  margin  of  others."  ^ 

So  far,  however,  is  the  insertion  of  such  notes  from  impeaching  the  antiquity  and 
genuineness  of  the  original  narrative,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  confirms  them; 
and  such  e.xplanatory  insertions  would  not  have  been  made,  if  length  of  time  had 
not  rendered  them  necessary.* 

We  have  therefore  every  possible  evidence  that  the  substance  of 
the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Moses ;  "  and  the 
various  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  it  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  it  has  not  descended  to  the  present  age  without 
some  few  alterations ;  a  circumstance  at  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  when  we  reflect  on  the  many  thousands  of  transcripts  that 
have  been  made  from  it  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years."  "* 
The  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  being  thus  established,  that  of  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  follows  of  course ;  for  so  great  is 
their  mutual  and  immediate  dependence  vipon  each  other,  that  if  one 
be  taken  away,  the  authority  of  the  other  must  necessarily  fall. 

'  Witsius,  in  bis  Miscellanea  Sacra,  p.  125.,  says  the  clause,  "before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  might  have  been  written  by  Moses;  but  he  cuts  the  knot 
instead  of  untying  it. 

^  To  mention  only  two  examples.  The  common  reading  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  is  ixiau 
<Ta§€dTwv;  but  the  Codex  Petavianus  3.  has  rrjv  KvpiaK-l)u  in  the  margin,  and  in  one  of  the 
manuscripts  used  by  Beza  this  marginal  addition  has  been  obtruded  on  the  text.  See  his 
note  to  this  passage.  Another  instance  is  1  John  ii.  27.,  where  the  genuine  reading  is 
Xp'i(^fjia;  but  Wctstein  quotes  two  manuscripts  in  which  iruev/xa  is  written  in  the  margin,  and 
this  marginal  reading  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  Codex  Covelli  2.,  but  into  the 
Coptic  and  Ethiopic  versions. 

^  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

*  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  15.  18.  The 
texts  above  considered,  which  were  excepted  against  by  Spinoza,  Le  Clerc  (who  subse- 
quently wrote  a  Dissertation  to  refute  his  former  objections),  the  late  Dr.  Geddes,  and 
some  opposers  of  revelation  since  his  decease,  are  considered,  discussed,  and  satisfactorily 
explained  at  gi'eat  length  by  Huet,  Dem.  Evang.  prop.  iv.  cap.  14.  (torn.  i.  pp.  254 — 264.), 
and  by  Dr.  Graves  in  the  appendix  to  his  Lectures  on  the  four  last  Books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, vol.  i.  pp.  332 — 361.  See  also  Carpzov.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Vet.  Test.  pp. 
38—41.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  pp.  16,  17 
[Hooke's]  Keligionis  Naturalis  et  Revelatse  Principia,  torn.  ii.  pp.  3 — 51. 
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SECT.  II. 

ON    THE    GENUINENESS    AND    AtlTUENTICITT    OF   THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

1.  That  an  extraordinary  person,  called  Jesus  Christ,  flourished  In 
Judaea  in  the  Augustan  age,  is  a  fact  (not  a  myth  or  fictitious  nar- 
rative) '  better  suj)ported  and  autiicnticated  than  that  there  lived  such 
men  as  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Cajsar;  for  although  their  histories 
are  recorded  by  various  ancient  writei's,  yet  the  memorials  of  their 
conquests  and  empires  have  for  the  most  part  perished.  Babylon,  Per- 
sepolis,  and  Ecbatana  are  no  more.  How  few  vestiges  of  Alexander's 
victorious  arms  are  at  present  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor  and  India ! 
And  equally  (e\\  are  the  standing  memorials  in  France  and  Britain,  to 
evince  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Julius  Ctesar,  who  subdued 
the  one  and  invaded  the  other.  Not  so  defective  are  the  evidences 
3oncernino:  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  That  he  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  emi)cror  of  Kome,  and  that  he  suffered  death  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea,  are  i'acts  which  are 
not  only  acknowledged  by  the  .Jews  of  every  subsequent  age,  and  by 
the  testimonies  of  several  Heathen  writers,  but  also  by  Christians  of 
every  age  and  country,  who  have  commemorated,  and  still  comme- 
morate, the  birth,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  spiritual  kingdom,  by  tiieir  constant  and  universal  profession 
of  certain  principles  of  religion,  and  by  their  equally  constant  and 
universnl  celebration  of  divine  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  likewise  of  the  two  ordinances  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  These  religious  doctrines  and  ordinances  they 
])rofess  to  derive  from  a  collection  of  wi'itings  composed  after  the  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  divine,  and  to 
have  been  written  by  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity.^ 

As  all  who  have  claimed  to  be  the  founders  of  any  particular  sect 
or  religion  have  left  some  Avritten  rec  »rds  of  their  institutes,  it  is  a 
natural  supposition  that  the  first  })i'eachers  of  the  Christian  faith 
should  have  left  some  writings  containing  the  principles  which  it 
requires  to  be  believed,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  it  enjoins  to  be 
jierl'ormed.  For  altliough  they  were  at  first  content  with  the  oral 
publication  of  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  their  Master ;  yet  they 
nmst  have  been  apprehensive  lest  the  purity  of  that  first  tradition 
should  be  altered  after  their  decease  by  false  teachers,  or  by  those 
changes  which  are  ordinarily  effected  in  the  course  of  time  in  what- 
ever is  transmitted  orally.  Besides,  they  would  have  to  answer  those 
who  consulted  them;  they  would  have  to  furnish  Christians,  who 
lived  at  a  distance,  with  lessons  and  instructions.  Thus  it  became 
necessary  that  they  should  leave  something  in  writing ;  and,  if  the 
apo.stles  did  leave  any  writings,  they  nnist  be  the  same  which  have 
been  j)reserved  to  our  time  ;  for  it  is  incredible  that  all  their  writings 
should  have  been  lost,  and  succeeded  by  sui)posititious  pieces,  and  that 

'  Tliat  the  lite  of  .Tcyis  Christ,  rccorrlcd  hv  the  cvancrclists,  is  not  a  collection  of  myths, 
has  hcLMi  (Icnionstratcil  at  lengtli,  ami  most  conclusively,  liy  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  his 
"  Christ  and  Christiani:y,"  }ip.  88—122.  Edinhmgh,  1854. 

^  J)r.  Ilarwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  T^jstaniciit,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 — 6. 
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the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  should  have  for  Its  foundation  only- 
forged  or  spurious  writings.  Further,  that  the  first  Christians  did  re- 
ceive some  written,  as  Avell  as  some  oral  Instruction,  Is  a  fact  supported 
by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  Christian  churches,  wliich,  in 
every  age  since  their  establishment,  have  professed  to  read  and  to 
venerate  certain  books  as  the  productions  of  the  apostles,  and  as 
being  the  foundation  of  their  faith.  Now  every  thing  which  we 
know  concerning  the  belief,  worship,  manners,  and  discipline  of  the 
first  Christians,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  contents  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  now  extant,  and  which  are  tliere- 
fore  most  certainly  the  primitive  instructions  which  they  received. 

The  collection  of  these  books  or  writings  Is  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH,  the  New  Covenant, 
or  New  Testament;  a  title  which,  though  neither  given  by  divine 
command,  nor  applied  to  these  writings  by  the  apostles,  was  adopted 
in  a  very  early  age.^  Although  the  precise  time  of  its  introduction 
is  not  known,  yet  it  Is  justified  by  several  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures^, and  is,  in  particular,  warranted  by  Saint  Paul,  who  calls  tlie 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  Kaii^?; 
Aia6i]Kr),  the  New  Covenant,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation,  which  he  terms  UaXaia  ALa6i]Kr],  the  Old  Covenant.^ 
This  appellation,  In  process  of  time,  was  by  a  metonymy  transferred 
to  the  collection  of  a[)OStolical  and  evnngelical  writings.  The  title, 
"  New  Coveimnt,"  then,  signifies  the  book  which  contains  the  terms 
of  the  New  Covenant,  upon  which  God  is  pleased  to  ofter  salvation 
to  mankind  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  accordino; 
to  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  church,  which  bestowed  this  title.  It 
is  not  altogether  improperly  rendered  JVetc  Testament ;  as  being  that 
in  which  the  Christian's  inheritance  is  sealed  to  him  as  a  son  and 
heir  of  God,  and  In  which  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  testator  is  related 
at  large,  and  applied  to  our  benefit.  As  this  title  implies  that  in  the 
Gospel  unspeakable  gifts  are  given  or  bequeathed  to  us,  antecedent 
to  all  conditions  required  of  us,  the  title  of  Testament  may  be 
retained,  although  that  of  Covenant  would  be  more  correct  and 
proper.'* 

II.  The  writings,  thus  collectively  termed  the  New  Testament, 

'  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  a  note, 
thinks  it  pi'obable  that  this  title  was  used  so  early  as  the  second  century,  because  the  word 
testamentum  was  used  in  that  sense  by  the  Latin  Christians  befure  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  as  appears  from  TertuUian.  Adversus  Marcionem,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  But  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  the  term  Kaiv)]  Sia^TJ/crj  actually  occiu's  in  the  sense  of  "  writings  of  the  new 
covenant  "  is  in  Origen's  treatise  Wtpl  'Apx^^",  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  156.) — Michaelis, 
vol.  i.  p.  343.  See  also  Rosenmuller's  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  i.  p.  1.;  Rumpaei  Commenta- 
tio  Critica  in  Libros  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  1 — 3.;  Leusden's  Philologus  Hebrteo-Grsecus, 
p.  1. ;  and  Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  9 — 11. 

2  Matt.  xxvi.  28.;  Gal.  iii.  17.;  Heb.  viii.  8.,  ix.  15—20. 

8  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  14. 

*  The  learned  professor  Jablonski  has  an  elegant  dissertation  on  the  word  AIA0HKH; 
•which,  be  contends,  ought  to  be  translated  Testament,  1.  From  the  usage  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; 2.  From  the  nature  of  the  design  and  will  of  God,  which  is  called  AIA0HKH; 
3.  From  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  evidently  admit  of  no  other  sig- 
nification; 4.  From  the  notion  of  inheritance  or  heirship,  uiukr  which  the  Scripture 
frequently  designates  the  same  thing;  and,  5.  From  the  consent  of  antiquity.  Jab- 
lonskii  Opuscula,  torn.  ii.  pp.  393—423.     Lug.  Bat.  1804. 
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consist  of  twenty-seven  books,  composed  on  various  occasions,  and  at 
diti'erent  times  and  places,  by  eight  different  authors,  all  of  whom 
were  contemporary  with  Jesus  Christ,  viz.  the  Four  Gospels,  which 
bear  the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Fourteen  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Paul,  and 
which  are  addressed  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  E])he- 
sinns,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
Philemon,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Seven  Catholic  Epistles  (as  they 
are  called)  of  James,  Peter,  1,  2,  and  3  John,  and  Jude,  and  the  book 
of  the  Ivevelation,  which  likewise  bears  the  name  of  John.  These 
Avritings  contain  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  propagation  of 
his  religion,  together  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  various 
precepts  or  rules  of  life.  Tiie  Gospels  were  written  at  various 
])erlods,  and  published  for  very  different  classes  of  believers;  while 
the  Epistles  were  addressed,  as  occasion  required,  to  those  various 
Christian  communities  which,  by  the  successful  labours  of  the 
apostles,  had  been  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  then  known 
world,  and  also  to  a  few  private  individuals. 

Different  churches  received  different  books  according  to  their  situ- 
ation and  circumstances.  Their  canons  were  gradually  enlarged ; 
and  at  no  very  great  distance  of  time  from  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
with  a  view  to  secure  to  future  ages  a  divine  and  i)erpetual  standard 
of  faith  and  practice,  these  writings  were  collected  together  into  one 
volume,  under  the  title  of  the  "  New  Testament,"  or  the  "  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament."  Neither  the  names  of  the  persons  that  were 
concerned  in  making  this  collection,  nor  the  exact  time  Avhen  it  was 
undertaken,  can  at  present  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cei*- 
tainty  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  be  precisely  in- 
formed concerning  either  of  these  particulars.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  the  principal. parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  col- 
lected before  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  or  at  least  not  long  after 
that  event.' 

jModern  advocates  of  infidelity,  with  their  accustomed  dlsregardof 
truth,  have  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were 
never  accounted  canonical  until  the  meeting  of  the  provincial  synod 
of  bishops  fnmi  })arts  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  conunonly  termed  tlie 
council  of  Laodicca,  and  held  at  Laodicea  in  Phrygia  Pacatlana, 
A.  1).  364.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  canons  attributed  to  this 
synod  or  council  are  the  earliest  extant,  which  give  a  formal  cata- 

'  Of  all  the  various  opinions  wliicli  liiive  been  nuiiiitaincd  concerning  the  person  who 
first  collected  the  ciinon  of  the  New  Testanienf,  the  most  general  seems  to  be,  that  tho 
sevcriil  hooks  were  originally  collected  hy  St.  John; — an  opinion  for  which  the  testi- 
mony of  Hnsehius  (Hist.  Eccl.  lii).  iii.  c.  24.)  is  very  confidently  ([noted  as  an  indispntahle 
authority.  Bnt  it  is  to  he  oiiserved,  says  Mosheim,  that,  allowing  even  the  highest  de- 
gree of  weight  to  ICiisehins's  authority,  nothing  further  can  he  collected  from  his  words 
than  that  St.  John  approved  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  I>nke,  ami  added  his 
own  t(j  tlieni  hy  way  ol'  sup|)leinent.  Concerning  any  of  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  Kusehius  is  totally  silent.  Mosheim"s  Commentaries,  translated  by  All".  V'idiil, 
vol.!  \\  IT)!.  Stosch,  in  his  learned  Commcntatio  Critica  de  I.ihrorum  Nov.  Test.  Cu- 
iione  ())p.  10.3.(7  se<].  8vo.  Fratikfo't,  175.')),  has  given  the  opinions  of  Ens,  Lampe, 
Friekius,  Dodwcli,  Vitringa,  and  Dupin.  lie  adcjpts  the  last,  which  in  substance  corre- 
sponds with  that  above  given,  and  defends  it  at  considcralile  length.     Ibid.  pp.  113.  et  .sc/. 
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loorue  of  tlie  books  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is,  indeed,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bishops  who  were  present  at  Laodicea  did 
not  mean  to  settle  the  canon,  but  simply  to  mention  those  books 
which  were  to  be  publicly  read.*  Another  reason  why  the  canonical 
books  were  not  mentioned  before  the  provincial  council  of  Laodicea, 
is  presented  in  the  persecutions  to  which  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity were  constantly  exposed,  and  in  the  want  of  a  national 
establishment  of  Christianity  for  several  centuries,  which  ])re vented 
any  general  councils  of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  settling  their 
canon  of  Scripture.^  But  though  the  number  of  the  books  thus 
received  as  sacred  and  canonical  was  not  in  the  first  instance  deter- 
mined by  the  authority  of  councils,  we  are  not  left  in  uncertainty 
concerning  their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  for  which  we  have 
infinitely  more  decisive  and  satisfactory  evidence  than  we  have  for 
the  productions  of  any  ancient  classic  authors,  concerning  whose 
genuineness  and  authenticity  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained. 

III.  We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  genuine 
works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  receive  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  of  Poly- 
bius,  of  Cffisar,  Tacitus,  and  Quintus  Curtius ;  namely,  because  we 
have  the  uninterrupted  testimony  of  ages  to  their  genuineness,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  miposition.  This  argument,  Michaelis 
remarks,  is  much  stronger  when  applied  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  than  when  applied  to  any  other  writings  ;  for  they  were 
addressed  to  large  societies  in  widely  distant  parts  of  the  world,  in 
whose  presence  they  were  often  read,  and  were  acknowledged  by 
them  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Whereas  the  most  eminent 
profane  writings,  that  are  still  extant,  were  addressed  only  to  indi- 
viduals, or  to  no  persons  at  all :  and  we  have  no  authority  to  aflSrm 
that  they  were  read  in  public ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  a 
liberal  education  was  uncommon,  books  were  scarce,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  Avas  confined  to  a  few  individuals  in  every  nation. 

The  New  Testament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of  the  world, 
while  profane  writers  were  limited  to  one  nation  or  to  one  country. 
An  uninterrupted  succession  of  writers,  from  the  apostolic  age  to 
the  present  time  (many  of  whom  were  men  of  distinguished  learning 
and  acuteness),  either  quote  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  make  allusions 
to  them;  and  these  quotations  and  allusions,  as  will  be  shown  in  a- 
subsequent  page,  are  made  not  only  by  friends,  but  also  by  enemies. 
This  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  best  classic  authors ;  and  as  translations 
of  the  New  Testament  were  made  in  the  second  century,  which  in  tho 
course  of  one  or  two  centui'ies  more  were  greatly  multiplied,  it  became 
absolutely  impossible  to  forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt  the  sacred 

'  This  is  evident  from  the  words  of  the  fifty -ninth  canon: — Ou  Se?  i^ianiKovs  ^oKixovr 
\(yf(78ai  4v  TTJ  (KKXvaia,  ovSe  aKavovicTTa  /3i§Ai'a,  aXAct  /xSva  to  KavoviKa  ttJj  Katvrji  Kal 
■jToAairtj  5ja0rjKTjs. —  "Private  Psalms"  [or  Psalms  composed  by  private  men]  "must  ncit 
be  read  in  the  Church,  but  only  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  Bcvoregii 
Pandectaj  Canonum,  tom.  i.  p.  461.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott  has  critically  examined 
the  Laodicean  canon  in  his  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  496 — 508. 

'  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  S'**.  Jones  on  the  Canon, 
vol.  i.  p.  41.     Oxford,  1798. 
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text,  unless  we  suppose  that  men  of  different  nations,  sentiments,  and 
languages,  and  often  exceedingly  hostile  to  each  other,  should  all 
agree  in  one  forgery.  This  argument  is  so  strong,  that,  if  we  deny 
the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  with  a  thousand 
times  greater  propriety  reject  all  the  other  writings  in  the  world  ;  — 
we  may  even  throw  aside  human  testimony.*  But  as  this  subject  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  (for  the  arguments  that  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament  also  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion),  we  shall  consider  it  more  at  length  ;  and  having  first  shown 
that  the  books,  which  compose  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
not  spurious,  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  positive  evidence  for  their 
authenticity. 

A  genuine  book,  as  already  remarked,  is  one  written  by  the  per- 
son wliose  name  it  bears  as  its  author ;  the  oj.posite  to  genuine  is 
spurious,  supposititious,  or,  as  some  critics  term  it,  pseudepigraphalf 
that  which  is  clandestinely  put  in  the  place  of  another.  The  reasons 
which  may  induce  a  critic  to  suspect  a  work  to  be  spurious,  are 
stated  by  Michaelis  to  be  the  following :  — 

1.  When  doubts  have  been  entertained  from  its  appearance  in  the 
world,  whether  it  proceeded  from  tiie  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ; 
— 2.  When  the  immediate  friends  of  the  pretended  author,  who  were 
able  to  decide  upon  the  subject,  have  denied  it  to  be  his  production  ; 
— 3.  When  a  long  series  of  years  has  elapsed  after  his  death,  in  which 
the  book  was  unknown,  and  in  which  it  must  unavoidably  have  been 
mentioned  and  quoted,  had  it  really  existed; — 4.  When  the  style 
is  diffei-ent  from  that  of  his  other  writings,  or,  in  case  no  other  remain, 
different  from  that  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  ;  —  5.  When 
events  are  recorded  which  happened  later  than  the  time  of  the  pre- 
tended author ; —  6.  When  opinions  are  advanced  which  contradict 
those  he  is  known  to  maintain  in  his  other  writings.  Though  this 
latter  agument  alone  leads  to  no  positive  conclusion,  since  every  man 
is  liable  to  change  his  opinion,  or,  tlirough  forgetfulness,  to  vary  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  same  relation,  of  which  Josephus,  in  his 
Antiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews,  affords  a  striking  example. 

Now,  of  all  these  various  grounds  for  denying  a  work  to  be  genuine, 
not  one  can  be  applied  with  justice  to  the  New  Testament.  For,  in 
the^r^if  place,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any  one  doubted  of  its  authen- 
ticity in  the  period  in  which  it  first  a])peared ; —  Secondly,  no  ancient 
accounts  are  on  record,  whence  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  spurious; — 
Thirdly,  no  considerable  period  of  time  elnpscd  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  unknown  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries,  and  the 
accounts  of  it  in  the  second  century  are  still  more  numerous;  — 
Fourthly,  no  argument  can  be  brought  in  its  disfavour  from  the 
nature  of  the  style,  it  being  exactly  sucli  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  apostles,  not  Attic,  but  Jewish  Greek;  —  Fifthly,  no  facts  are 
recorHed  which  happened  after  their  death;  —  Lastly,  no  doctrines 
are  maintained    whicli  contradict  the  known  tenets  of  the    authors, 

'  Encycloi  a!(li:i  Britaniiica,  v^l.  xvii.  p.  1.T5.  3d  edit. 
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since,  besides  the  New  Testament,  no  writings  of  the  apostles  are  in 
existence.  But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Testament  be  it  spoken, 
it  contains  numerous  contradictions  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  whose  morality  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Gospel,  which  recommends  fortitude  and  submission 
to  unavoidable  evils,  but  not  that  enthusiastic  ardour  for  martyrdom 
for  which  those  centuries  are  distinguished.  The  New  Testament 
also  alludes  to  ceremonies,  which  in  the  following  ages  were  disused 
or  unknown  ;  all  which  circumstances  infallibly  demonstrate  that  it  is 
not  a  production  of  either  of  those  centuries.^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  considerations  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  these  books  are  as  certainly 
genuine  as  the  most  indisputable  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
But  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  do 
not  rest  on  merely  negative  proof,  we  have  evidence  the  most  direct 
and  positive  which  can  be  desired,  and  this  evidence  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads ;  namely,  1.  The  Impossibility  of  a  For- 
gery, arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  —  2.  External  or 
Historical  Evidence,  arising  from  the  ancient  Christian,  Jewish,  and 
Heathen  testimonies  in  its  favour,  and  also  from  the  ancient  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  made  into  various  languages  in 
the  very  first  ages  of  the  church,  and  which  versions  are  still  extant ; 
• — and,  3.  Internal  Evidence,  arising  from  the  character  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  from  its  language  and  style,  from  the  circum- 
stantiality of  the  narrative,  and  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  of 
the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  with  the  history  of 
those  times. 

1.  The  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  A  FORGERY,  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself,  is  evident. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic  in  any 
place  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and  well  qualified  to 
detect  the  fraud. "■^ 

Now  the  Jews  were  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Christianity 
they  put  its  founder  to  death ;  they  persecuted  his  disciples  with 
implacable  fury;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new  religion  in 
its  birth.  If  the  Avritings  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  forged, 
would  not  the  Jews  have  detected  the  imposture  ?  Is  there  a  single 
instance  on  record,  where  a  few  individuals  have  imposed  a  history 
upon  the  world  against  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation  ?  Would 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  received  the  Gospels,  if  they  had  not 
had  sufficient  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  really  appeared  among  them, 

'  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  25 — 30. 

*  Witness  the  attempt  unsuccessfully  made  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Mr.  Ireland,  junior,  in  his  celebrated  Shaksperian  Manuscripts,  the  fabrication  of  which 
was  detected  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  masterly  "  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Papers  and  Legal  Instruments  published  December  24.  1795,  and  attributed  to 
Shakspcare,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton."  London,  1796.  8vo.  To 
which  may  now  [1856]  be  added  the  so-called  book  of  Mormon;  whose  pretences  to 
Divine  authority  are  most  effectually  exposed  and  refuted  by  Mr.  T.  W.  I*.  Taylder  in 
"  The  Mormon's  own  Book;  or,  Mormonism  tried  by  its  own  Standards, — Reason  and 
Scripture."     London,  1855.    8vo. 
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and  pcrfonne J  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  ?  Or  would  the  churches 
at  Komc  or  at  Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to 
them  as  the  genuine  works  of  Saint  Paul,  if  he  had  never  preached 
among  them?  Or,  supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the 
invention  and  distribution  of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names 
of  the  other  apostles,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  received 
witliout  contradiction  in  all  the  Christian  communities  of  the  three 
several  quarters  of  the  globe  ?  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  history  of  the  reformation  is  the  invention  of  historians,  and 
that  no  revolution  happened  in  Great  Britain  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  Indeed,  from  the  marks  of 
integrity,  simplicity,  and  fidelity  which  every  where  pervade  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  would  not  have 
attempted  a  forgery ;  and,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  when  the  things  are  said  to  have  happened,  every  person 
must  have  been  sensible  of  the  forgery.  As  the  volume,  called  the 
New  Testament,  consists  of  several  pieces  which  are  ascribed  to 
eight  persons,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  an  imposture ;  for 
if  they  had  written  in  concert,  they  Avould  not  differ  (as  in  a  subse- 
quent page  we  shall  see  that  they  do)  in  slight  matters  ;  and  if  one 
man  wrote  the  whole,  there  would  not  be  such  a  diversity  as  we  see 
in  the  style  of  the  different  pieces.  If  the  apostles  were  all  honest, 
they  were  incapable  of  a  forgery  ;  and  if  they  were  all  knaves,  they 
were  unlikely  to  labour  to  render  men  virtuous.  If  some  of  them 
were  honest,  and  the  rest  cheats,  the  latter  could  not  have  deceived 
the  former  in  respect  to  matters  of  fact ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
impostors  would  have  attempted  a  forgery  which  would  have  exposed 
them  to  many  inconveniences.  Had  parts  of  the  Scripture  been 
fabricated  in  the  second  or  third  century  by  obscure  persons,  their 
forgeries  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  intelligent  and  respectable; 
and  if  pious  and  learned  men  had  forged  certain  passages,  their 
frauds,  however  well  intended,  would  have  been  discovered  by  the 
captious  and  insignificant,  who  are  ever  pi'one  to  criticise  their  supe- 
riors in  virtue  or  abilities.  If  the  teachers  of  Christianity  in  one 
kingdom  forged  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  the  copies  in  the 
hands  of  laymen  would  discover  such  forgery ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  possible  to  obtain  credit  for  such  a  forgery  in  other  nations. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  having  understood  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  their  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  the  former  language, 
contain  many  Hebrew  idioms  and  words.  Hence  we  may  be  certain 
that  tlx!  Gospels  were  not  forged  by  those  early  Christian  writers,  or 
fathers  (as  they  ai'e  called),  who  were  strangers  to  Hebrew,  since  in 
such  case  they  would  not  abound  with  Hebrew  words  ;  nor  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Origen,  or  Epiphanius,  since  the  style  of  the  Greek  writings 
of  these  fathers  differs  from  that  of  the  (jospels.  Lastly,  as  the  New 
Testament  is  not  calculated  to  advance  the  private  interest  of  priests 
or  rulers,  it  could    not   be  forged    by  the    clergy    or   by   pi'inces ; 

'  Michaclis,  vol.  i.  p.  31.     Ency.  Brit.  vol.  xvii.  p.  13.5. 
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and  as  its  teachers  suffered  in  propagating  it,  and  as  it  was  not  the 
established  religion  of  any  nation  for  three  hundred  years,  it  is  per- 
fectly absurd  to  suppose  it  the  offspring  of  priestcraft,  or  mere  poli- 
tical contrivance.  For  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  no  man 
had  any  thing  to  dread  from  exposing  a  forgery  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament ;  because,  during  that  time,  the  Christians  had  not 
the  power  of  punishing  informers.'  It  was  therefore  morally  im- 
j^ossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  those  books  could 
be  forged. 

Satisfactory  as  the  preceding  argument  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
a  forgery,  unquestionably  is, 

2.  The  direct  and  positive  testimony  arising  from  the  EXTERNAL  or 
HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  is  hy  no  means  inferior  in  decisiveness  or  im- 
portance. This  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  who  have  quoted  or  alluded  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  also  by  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  in  various 

laniruaffes,  which  are  still  extant.      The  hooks  of  the  Neio   Testament 

^  .  ... 

are  quoted  or  alluded  to  hy  a  series  of  Christian  writers,  as  well  as  hy 

adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  icho  may  be  traced  back  in  regidar 

succession  from  the  present  time  to  the  apostolic  age? 

This  sort  of  evidence.  Dr.  Paley  has  remarked,  "  is  of  all  others 
the  most  unquestionable,  the  least  liable  to  any  practices  of  fraud, 
and  is  not  diminished  hy  the  lapse  of  ages.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the 
History  of  his  own  Times,  inserts  vai-ious  extracts  from  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's History.  One  such  insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's 
History  was  extant  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had 
been  read  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  it  was  received  by  Bishop  Burnet 
as  the  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also  regarded  by  him  as  an 
authentic  account  of  the  ti'ansactions  which  it  relates ;  and  it  will  be 
a  proof  of  these  points  a  thousand  years  hence,  or  as  long  as  the  books 
exist."  ^  This  simjjle  instance  may  serve  to  point  out  to  a  reader,  who 
is  little  accustomed  to  such  researches,  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
argument. 

In  examining  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  writers  (com- 
monly termed  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church),  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor Hug  ^  has  laid  down  the  following  principles,  the  consideration 

'  Dr.  Ryan's  E-vidences  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.150,  151.  8vo,  Dublin, 
1795.  The  argument  above,  briefly  stated,  is  urged  at  length  with  much  force  and  ac- 
curacy by  Abbadie,  in  his  Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  torn.  ii.  pp.  39 — ■ 
45.     Amsterdam,  1719. 

-  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  was  exhibited  chronologically  from  the  apostolic  age 
down  to  the  fourth  century;  but  as  the  chronological  series  of  that  evidence  has  been 
cavilled  at  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  it  is  now  traced  backwards  from  the  fourth 
century  to  the  apostolic  age,  for  the  weighty  and  satisfactory  reasons  (which  do  not  admit 
of  abridgment)  assigned  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  "  Course  of  Lectures  on  Divinity,"  part  v. 
pp.  11—13. 

^  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

■*  Cellerier,  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouveau  Testament,  pp.  17 — 19. 
Hug,  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr.  Wait,  voL  i.  pp. 
40—44. 
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of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  solve  nearly  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  against  their  citations :  — 

1.  The  ancient  Christian  writers  cite  the  Old  Testament  with 
greater  exactness  than  the  New  Testament;  because  the  former, 
being  less  generally  known,  required  positive  quotations  rather  than 
vague  allusions,  and  perhaps  also  evinced  more  erudition  in  the  per- 
son who  appealed  to  its  testimony. 

2.  In  passages  taken  from  the  Historical  Writers  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  we  seldom  meet  with  the  identical  words  of  the 
author  cited :  but  this  does  not  prevent  allusions  to  circumstances, 
or  to  the  sense,  in  very  many  instances,  from  rendering  evident  both 
the  origin  of  the  passage  and  the  design  of  the  author. 

3.  Quotations  from  the  didactic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
generally  very  exact,  and  accompanied  with  the  name  of  the  author 
quoted.     In  this  case  his  name  is,  indeed,  generally  necessary. 

4.  In  like  manner,  when  qviotations  are  made  from  the  Epistles  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  name  of  the  author  cited  is  generally  given, 
especially  when  the  passage  is  not  literally  stated. 

5.  The  fathers  often  amplify  sentences  of  Scripture,  to  which  they 
allude ;  in  which  case  they  disregard  the  words,  in  order  to  develop 
the  ideas  of  the  sacred  writers. 

6.  AVhen  Irenaeus,  and  the  fathers  who  followed  him,  relate  the 
actions  or  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  almost  always  appeal  to 
Him,  and  not  to  the  evangelist  whom  they  copy.  Tlie  Lord  says  — 
The  Lord  hath  done  it — are  their  expressions,  even  in  those  instances 
where  the  conformity  of  their  writings  with  our  copies  of  the  original 
authors  is  not  sufficiently  striking  to  exclude  all  uncertainty  resj)ect- 
ing  the  source  whence  they  drew  the  facts  or  sayings  related  by 
them.  (This  remark  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  because,  of 
all  the  ancient  fathers,  Irenajus  ^  is  he  who  has  rendered  the  strongest 
and  most  express  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  our  four  Gospels, 
and  who  has  consequently  drawn  from  them  the  facts  and  discourses 
which  he  has  related  in  his  writings.) 

7.  Lastly,  it  must  on  no  account  be  forgotten  that  the  quotations 
of  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  compared  with  our  printed  editions,  or 
our  textxLs  receptus,  but  with  the  text  of  their  church,  and  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived ;  which  text  Avas  sometimes  purer,  though  most 
frequently  less  correct  than  ours,  and  always  exhibits  diversities,  in 
themselves  indeed  of  little  importance,  but  which  nevertheless  would 
be  sufficient  sometimes  to  conceal  the  phrase  cited  from  readers  who 
should  not  remember  that  circumstance. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  we  commence  the  series  of  testimonies 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  furnished  by  the  quotations  of  ancient  Christian  writers,  with 
the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century ;  because  from  that  century  down- 
wards, the  works  of  Christian  "Writers  are  so  full  of  references 
to  the  New  Testament,  that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  adduce  their 
testimonies,  especially  as  they  would  only  prove  that  the  books  of 

•  The  testimony  of  Iicnxus  is  given  in  ]'i>.  77,  78.  infra. 
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Scripture  never  lost  their  character  or  authority  with  the  Christian 
church.  The  witnesses  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  tliis  century,  are  very  numerous ;  but  as  it  would  ex- 
tend this  chapter  to  too  great  a  length,  were  we  to  detail  them  all,  it 
may  suffice  to  remark,  that  we  have  not  fewer  than  ten  distinct 
catalogues  of  these  books.'  Of  these,  six  agree  exactly  with  our 
present  canon;  namely,  the  lists  of  Athanasius  (a.  D.  315)^,  Epi- 
phanius  (a.  D.  370)3,  Jerome  (a.  d.  392)^  Rufinus  (a.  D.  390)^ 
Augustine^,  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa  (a.  d.  394),  and  of  the  forty- 
four  bishops  assembled  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage  (at  which 
Augustine  was  present,  A.  D.  397).'  Of  the  other  four  catalogues, 
those  of  Cyril  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  340)^,  of  the  bishops  at 
the  synod  of  Laodicea  (a.  D.  364)^,  and  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  375)  '°,  are  the  same  with  our  canon, 
excepting  that  the  Revelation  is  omitted;  and  Philaster  or  Philas- 
trius '',  Bishop  of  Bi'ixia  or  Brescia  (a.  d.  380),  in  his  list,  omits  the 

'  The  catalogue  of  books  of  the  New  Testament  given  in  the  seventy-sixth  (or,  according  to 
some  critics,  in  the  eighty-fifth)  of  the  pseudo-AposTooc  Canons,  is  here  designedly 
omitted;  those  pretended  canons  being  the  forgeries  of  ages  subsequent  to  the  apostles.  With 
regard  to  this  particular  canon.  Dr.  and  Professor  O.  C.  Ki-abbe,  of  Kiel  (who  in  his  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Canons  "  has  investigated  the  origin  of  every  one,  remarks  with  equal 
force  and  truth,  that  "  scarcely  any  one  of  them  bears  upon  itself,  more  openly  than  this, 
the  vestiges  of  a  late  time.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  fix  the  age  of  its  origin.  This  canon 
presents  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament,  enumerating  all  those 

which  it  deems  canonical Even  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement  [bishop  of  "  the  church 

of  God  w^hich  sojourneth  at  Kome,"  as  he  styles  it  in  the  commencement  of  his  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians],  and  the  [pseudo-Apostolical]  constitutions,  are  set  forth  in  it  as 
being  apostolical.  If,  now,  we  institute  a  comparison  betw^een  the  canon  and  the  catalogue 
which  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  b.  iii.  c.  25.,  has  given  us,  we  readily  per- 
ceive that  our  canon  was  not  fabricated  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  books 
just  now  mentioned  were  brought  into  the  canon  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  And  if  we 
inquire  why  it  was  fabricated,  the  answer  is  easy  and  prompt, —  that  by  its  aid,  spurious 
books  might  be  commended."  Dr.  Chase's  Edition  of  Whiston's  English  Version  (re- 
vised from  the  Greek)  of  "  the  Constitutions  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  the  Canons,"  with 
Krabbe's  Prize  Essay  on  their  Origin,  p.  496.  (New  York,  1848.)  Mr.  Westcott  thinks 
that  the  seventy-sixth  (or  eighty-fifth)  pseudo-apostolical  canon  "  was  drawn  from  Syrian 
sources,  and  probably  dates  from  the  sixth  century."  (Hist,  of  the  Canon,  p.  506.)  "As 
a  piece  of  evidence,"  he  justly  remarks,  "  it  is  of  no  value." 

■■^  The  testimony  of  Athanasius  will  be  found  at  full  length  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  280 — 294.  of  the  8v().  edition  of  1789, 
or  vol.  ii.  pp.  388 — 406.  of  the  4to  edition.  The  various  testimonies,  both  from  councils 
and  fathers,  adduced  by  Lardner,  are  fully  stated  and  considered  by  Mr.  Westcott,  in  his 
History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during  the  first  four  Centuries.  Cambridge, 
1855.  8vo.  These  testimonies  may  also  be  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Professor  Less's 
valuable  work  on  "  The  Authenticity,  uncorrupted  Preservation,  and  Credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,"  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  8vo.  London,  1S04  ;  and  especially  in  C.F. 
Schmidius's  "  Historia  Antiqua  ct  Vindicatio  Canonis  Sacri  Veteris  Novique  Testament!." 
8vo.  Lipsiie,  1775. 

"  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  311 — 319.;  4to.  vol.  iL  pp.  416 — 420. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  1 — 74.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  531 — 572. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  75 — 78.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  572 — 574. 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  v.  pp.  81 — 123,;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  576 — 599. 

'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  v.  pp.  79,  80. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  574,  575. 

»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  299—303.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409 — 411. 

'  Canon  59.  The  canons  of  this  council  were,  not  long  afterwards,  received  into  the 
body  of  the  canons  of  the  universal  church.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  308 — 311.;  4to. 
vol.'ii.  pp.  414 — 416. 

'"  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  406 — 411.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  469 — 472. 

"  Ibid.  Svo.  vol,  iv,  pp,  499—501,;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp,  522,  523, 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  tlie  Revelation,  though  he  acknowledges 
both  these  books  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

Of  these  various  catalogues,  that  of  Jeroime  is  the  most  remark- 
able. He  was  born  abont  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
ordained  presbyter  by  Paulinus,  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  378,  about 
which  time  he  is  ])laced  by  Bishop  Marsh,  Dr.  Cave,  and  others, 
though  Dr.  Lardner  (whose  date  we  have  followed)  places  him  about 
the  year  392,  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book  of  illustrious  men. 
*'  It  is  well  known  that  Jerome  Avas  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers ;  and  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  not  only  by  his  profound 
erudition,  but  by  his  extensive  researches,  his  various  travels,  and 
his  long  residence  in  Palestine,  to  investigate  the  authenticity  of  the 
several  books  which  compose  the  New  Testament.  Of  these  books 
lie  has  given  a  catalogue  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus,  on  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.'  He  begins  his  catalogue  (which  is  nearly  at 
the  close  of  the  epistle)  with  the  four  evangelists,  ISIatthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  mentions  as  another 
work  of  St.  Luke,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel.  He  says  that  St. 
Paul  wrote  epistles  to  seven  churches ;  these  seven  churches  are  such 
as  we  find  in  the  titles  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  contained  in 
our  present  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  he  observes,  that  most  persons  (namely,  in  the  Latin 
church)  did  not  consider  it  as  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul ;  Init  we  shall 
presently  see  that  his  own  opinion  was  different.  He  further  states 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  seven 
Catholic  epistles  he  ascribes  to  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  and 
expressly  says  that  they  were  apostles.  And  he  concludes  his  cata- 
logue with  the  remark,  that  the  Revelation  of  .John  has  as  many  mys- 
teries as  words.  This  catalogue  accords  with  the  books  which  we 
receive  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  rejection  of  this  Epistle  is  a  fact  which  Jerome  has  not  attempted 
to  conceal ;  and  therefore,  as  he  confidently  speaks  of  all  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  his  testimony  is  so  much  the  more  in 
their  favour.  As  we  are  now  concerned  with  a  statement  of  facts,  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  induced  the  Latin  church  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  whatever  those  causes  may  have  been,  they  did  not  warrant  the 
rejection  of  it,  in  the  estimation  of  Jerome  himself.  For  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  his 
Treatise  of  Illustrious  Men,  and  in  the  article  relating  to  St.  Paul, 
Jerome  expressly  asserts  that  St.  Paul  AS'^rote  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. And  in  his  Epistle  to  Dardanus  ^,  alluding  to  the  then  pre- 
vailing custom  in  the  Latin  church  of  rejecting  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  he  adds,  '  but  we  receive  it ; '  and  he  assigns  this  powerful 
reason,  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  in  his  own  words,  '  netiuaquam 
Jmjus  temporis  consuetndinem,  sed  vcternm  scriptorum  avctoritatem 
sequentes.'  —  To  his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
may  be  added  his  revision  of  the  Latin  version,  which  revision  con- 
tained the  same  books  as  we  have  at  present."^     In  this  revision 

'  Tom.  iv.  part  2.  col.  r,r>8.  od.  Maitianay.  ^  Tom.  ii.  col.  608. 

•  Bd  Marsli's  Course  oflA'cturcs  on  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity,  part  v.  pp,  20—22. 
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Jerome  was  employed  by  Damasus,  then  Bishop  of  Eome,  to  col- 
late many  ancient  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  them 
to  correct  the  Latin  version  then  in  use,  wherever  they  appeared  to 
disagree  materially  with  the  true  original.  This  task,  he  tells  us,  he 
l)er formed  with  great  care  in  the  four  Gospels,  about  the  year  384 ; 
and  he  made  the  same  use  of  the  Greek  copies  in  his  commentaries  on 
8t.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
and  most  probably  also  in  his  commentaries  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  next  distinguished  writer  anterior  to  Jerome  was  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  Cjesarea,  who  flourished  in  the  year  315,  —  a  man  of 
extraordinary  learning,  diligence,  and  judgment,  and  singularly 
studious  in  the  Scriptures.  He  received  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament nearly  as  we  have  them,  and  in  his  various  writings  has  pro- 
duced quotations  from  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them.  His  chief  work  is 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  which  he  records  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity from  its  commencement  to  his  own  time  ;  and  having  diligently 
read  the  works  of  Christian  antiquity,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  writings  had  been  received  as  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  twenty- 
fourth  chapters  of  his  third  book,  he  has  particularly  treated  on  the 
various  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  twenty-fifth  chap- 
ter he  has  delivered,  not  his  own  private  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of 
the  church,  sKKkrjaLaarLKrj  7rapdSoai9,  the  sum  of  what  he  had  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Christians.  As  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  he  reduces  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  three 
foUowing  classes ;   viz. 

I.  The  acknoicledged  Divine  Writings,  or  those  writings  which  were 
imiversally  received  as  the  genuine  works  of  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear.     In  this  class  Eusebius  reckons,    1.   The  four  Gospels  ; 

2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  3.  The  Epistles  of  Paul;  4.  The  first 
Epistle  to  John ;  5.  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  Revelation  of 
John  might  also  perhaps  be  placed  in  this  class,  because  some  think 
its  authenticity  incontrovertible,  yet  the  majority  leave  the  matter 
undetermined. 

II.  The  contradicted  Writings,  on  whose  authenticity  the  an- 
cients were  not  unanimous.  According  to  Eusebius,  even  these 
have  the  majority  of  voices  among  the  ancients  in  their  favour.  He 
expressly  calls  them  <yv(opifjiwv  ofiws  rols  ttoWois,  writings  acknow- 
ledged by  most  to  be  genuine.  A  few  doubted  of  their  authenticity ; 
and  therefore  Eusebius  ranks  them  under  the  class  of  contested 
books.  In  this  class  he  enumerates,  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  1.  The  Epistle  of  James ;     2.  The  Epistle  of  Jude ; 

3.  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  ;  4.  The  second  and  tliird  Epistles  of 
John.  The  Revelation  of  John,  he  adds,  is  also  by  some  placed  in 
this  class.  ^ 

III.  Writings  confessedly  spurious.     Among  these  he  enumerates 

'  For,  in  early  times,  some  believed  that  this  work  was  not  composed  by  John  the 
Apostle,  but  by  a  presbyter  of  the  same  name,  or  by  some  other  person. 
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the  Acts  of  Paul ;  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  ;  the  Revelation  of  Peter  ; 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas ;  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

Besides  these,  Eusebius  mentions  certain  books  which  may  consti- 
tute a  fourth  class  (for  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  is  not  remarkably  perspicuous) ;  viz. 

IV.  Writings  which  had  been  vniversally  rejected  as  evidently 
spuriinis.  In  this  class  he  includes  the  Gospels  of  Peter,  of  Thomas, 
ami  of  Matthias ;  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  of  John,  and  of  other  apostles. 
These  writings,  says  he,  contain  evident  errors,  are  written  in  a  style 
entix'ely  different  from  that  of  the  apostles,  and  have  not  been  thought 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  by  any  one  of  the  ancients.' 

A  few  years  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  or  about  the  year  300, 
Arnobius,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa^,  and  Lactan- 
Tius,  his  pupil  ^,  composed,  among  other  woi'ks,  elaborate  vindications 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  prove  their  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  although  they  did  not  cite  them  by 
name,  because  they  addressed  their  works  to  the  Gentiles.  Lac- 
tantius,  indeed,  assigns  this  very  reason  for  his  reserve;  notwith- 
standing which,  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  "  He  seems  to  show  that  the 
Cliristians  of  thxat  time  were  so  habituated  to  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  avoid  the  use  of  it,  whenever  they 
discoursed  upon  things  of  a  religious  nature." 

During  the  next  preceding  forty  years,  the  imperfect  remains  of 
numerous  writers'*  are  still  extant,  in  which  they  cither  cite  the  His- 
torical Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  or  speak  of  them  in  tenns 
of  profound  respect;  but  the  testimony  of  Victokinus,  Bishop  of 
Pettaw  in  Germany,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of 
the  remoteness  of  his  situation  from  that  of  Origen  and  Cyprian,  who 
were  Africans.  Victorinus  wrote  conmientaries  on  different  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  an  exposition  of  some  passages  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  various  controversial 
treatises  against  the  heretics  of  his  day  ;  in  which  we  have  valuable 
and  most  explicit  testimonies  to  almost  every  book  of  the  New 
Testament.* 

Of  all  the  fathers  who  flourished  in  the  third  century,  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  unquestionably  was  Origen,  who  was  born 
in  Egypt  a.  d.  184  or  185,  and  died  about  the  year  2o3.  It  is  said 
of  him,  that  he  did  not  so  much  recommend  Christianity  by  what  he 
])reached  or  wrote  as  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  So  great,  in- 
deed, was  the    estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  even  among   the 

'  Kiisi;l)ius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  200 — 275.;  4to.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  3.55—39.5.      Wcsicott,  pp.  481—490. 

*  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 — 24.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  244 — 257. 
'  ll»id.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  24 — 87.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  257 — 292. 

*  As  Novatiis,  Ronic,  a.  p.  251;  Dionysius,  Rome,  A.  D.  259;  Commodiixn,  A.  D.  270; 
Aiiatolius,  Laodicea.  a.  n.  270;  Theognostus,  a.  d.  282;  Methodius,  Lycia,  a.  d.  290;  and 
I'hiloa.s,  Uishop  of  Tliimiis  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  296.  Accounts  of  these  writers,  and  extracts 
from  their  testimonies  to  the  New  Testament,  are  collected  and  given  at  length  by  Dr. 
Lardner.     (Works,  vol.  iii.  8vo.  or  vol.  ii.  4to.) 

*  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  286—303. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88—98. 
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lieathen  i)liilosoplie7's,  that  they  dedicated  their  writings  to  him,  and 
submitted  them  to  his  revisaL'  Besides  the  critical  labours  of*  Origen 
upon  the  Scriptures,  (which  form  a  decisive  testimony  to  their  au- 
thenticity,) he  wrote  a  three-fold  exposition  of  all  the  books  of  the 
Scripture,  viz.  scholia  or  short  notes,  tomes  or  extensive  commen- 
taries, in  which  he  employed  all  his  learning,  critical,  sacred,  ahd 
profane,  and  a  variety  of  homilies  and  tracts  for  the  people. 
Although  a  small  portion  only  of  his  works  has  come  down  to 
us,  yet  in  them  he  uniformly  bears  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  we  now  have  it;  and  he  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  given  us  a  perfect  catalogue  of  those  books  which  Christians 
unanimously  (or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them)  have  considered 
as  the  genuine  and  divinely  inspired  writings  of  the  apostles.^ 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea ^,  and  Diontsius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria'*,  were  pupils  of  Origen  ;  so  that  their  testimonies  to  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  in  fact  but  repetitions 
of  his.  In  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  who 
flourished  a  few  years  after  Oiigen,  and  suffered  martyrdom  a.d. 
258,  we  have  most  copious  quotations  from  almost  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.^ 

Furthei',  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  third  century,  there 
are  extant  fragments  of  several  writers,  in  all  of  which  there  is  some 
reference  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  Caius,  sur- 
named  Romanus,  who  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome^, 
quotes  all  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul  as  his  genuine  productions, 
except  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  has  omitted  to  enume- 
rate among  the  rest.  "  The  undoubted  writings  of  Hippolytus,"  Bishop 
of  Portus  Romanus,  commonly  termed  Hippolytus  Portuensis, 
"contain  quotations  from  all  the  acknowledged  books,  except  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  the  first  Epistle  to  St.  John."^  Ammo- 
Nius  composed  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels®,  and  Julius  Afri- 
CANUS  endeavoured  to  remove  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  as  delivered  by  the  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Luke.^ 

From  the  third  century  we  now  ascend  to  the  second,  in  which 
flourished  Tertullian,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  who 

*  Ensebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  19. 

*  Lardner,  8vo.  voL  ii.  pp.  442 — 544.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  519—575. 

*  Ibid.  8to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  25—57.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  591  —  608.     Westcott,  pp.  401 — 409. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  57 — 132.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  609 — 650. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.vol.  iii.  pp.  133—183. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3 — 30. 

*  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  20.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  372 — 379.  ;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.  481 — 484.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Fragment  of  Caius  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Routh's 
Reliquiffi  Sacrae,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 32.  Sec  also  Dr.  Routh's  fourth  volume,  pp.  1 — 37.  A 
translation  of  the  same  fragment  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  pp.  159 — 161.  of  Sermons 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.  (late  Bishop  of 
Calcutta). 

'  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  430.  See  also  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  397 — 413.;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  495—503. 

»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  413—430.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  503—513. 

'  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  431 — 441.;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.  513-518. 
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was  born  in  tlic  year  160,  and  died  abont  the  year  220.  lie  became 
a  Montanist  abont  the  year  200  ;  and  Christian  writers  have  com- 
monly distinguished  between  what  he  wrote  before  that  period,  and 
Avhat  he  published  afterwards.  Ilis  testimony,  however,  to  the 
aiithority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  both  before  and  after  he  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  Montanus,  is  exactly  the  same.  He  uniformly 
recognises  the  four  Gospels,  as  written  by  the  evangelists  to  whom 
we  ascribe  them  ;  distinguishing  Matthew  and  John  as  apostles,  and 
IVIark  and  Luke  as  apostolical  men ;  and  asserting  the  authority  of 
their  writings  as  inspii-ed  books,  acknowledged  by  the  Christian 
church  from  their  orignal  date.  His  works  are  filled  with  quota- 
tions by  name,  and  with  long  extracts  from  all  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  E})istles  of  John.  But  if  an  author 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  his  mere  silence  in  regard  to  any  book  is  no  argu- 
ment against  it.  Dr.  Lardncr  has  observed,  that  the  quotations 
from  the  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament,  by  TertuUian,  are 
both  longer  and  more  numerous  than  the  quotations  are  from  all 
the  works  of  Cicero,  in  writers  of  all  characters,  for  several  ages. 
Further,  TertuUian  has  expressly  affirmed  that,  when  he  wrote,  the 
Christian  Scriptures  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the  world, 
both  Christians  and  heathens,  without  exception.  And  it  also  ap- 
pears that  in  his  time  there  was  already  a  Latin  version  of  some 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  it;  for,  at  least  in 
one  instance,  he  appeals  from  the  language  of  such  version  to  the 
authority  of  the  authentic  copies  in  Greek.  ^ 

Contemporary  with  TertuUian  was  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  four  Gospels  were  written, 
and  quotes  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  so  often  by 
name,  and  so  amply,  that  to  extract  his  citations  woidd  fill  a  large 
])ortion  of  this  volume.  "  His  very  numerous  quotations  from  the 
Gospels  are,  at  the  present  day,  an  important  means  of  settling  their 
true  text."^  As  Clement  was  the  preceptor  of  Origen,  and  travelled 
in  quest  of  authentic  information,  and  did  not  give  his  assent  to  the 
Scri})tures  until  he  had  accurately  examined  them,  his  testimony  to 
their  authenticity  possesses  the  greater  weight.^ 

TnEOPiiiLUS,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.d.  181,  in  his  three  books  to 
Autolycus,  could  only  mention  the  Scriptures  occasionally,  from  the 
l)articular  object  he  had  in  view  ;  but  he  has  evident  allusions  to  the 
(lo.^^pels  of  jNIatthew  and  John,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy."* 

Atuenagoras,  a  philosopher  and  a  native  of  Athens,  who  flou- 

'  Sciamus  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graco  authentico.  TertuUian  dc  Monog.  c.  11.  Lard- 
ncr, 8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  250 — 287.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  416 — 436.  Sir  II.  M.  Woihvood's  Discourses 
on  the  Evidences  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Kevclation,  pp.  230 — 232. 

*  Nfjrton's  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  voL  i.  p.  90. 

^  Lardncr,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  jjp.  206—243.  ;  4tO.  vol.  i.  pp.  392—  412. 

«  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  190—202. ;  4tO.  Vol.  i.  pi>.  383—389. 
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rished  about  the  year  180,  is  the  most  polished  and  elegant  author  of 
Christian  antiquity.  In  his  Apology  for  the  Christians,  presented  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead,  he  has  indisputably  quoted  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  and  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.^ 

Prior  to  these  writers  was  Iren^US,  who  succeeded  the  martyr 
Pothinus  in  the  bishopric  of  Lyons  about  the  year  170,  or  perhaps 
a  few  years  later.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  more  important  and  valuable,  because 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and 
had  also  conversed  with  many  others  who  had  been  instructed  by  the 
apostles  and  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Though  he  wrote 
many  works,  his  five  books  against  heresies  are  all  that  remain ;  in 
these  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  heathen  authors, 
and  the  absurd  and  intricate  notions  of  the  heretics,  as  well  as  with 
tlie  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Though  he  has  no- 
where given  us  a  professed  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  learn  from  his  treatise  that  he  received  as  authentic  and 
canonical  Scriptures,  and  ascribed  to  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear,  the  four  Gospels  (to  which  he  appeals  continually,  and  tlie  au- 
thors of  which  he  describes,  together  with  the  occasions  on  which  they 
were  written),  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians, 
the  first  and  second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  two  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (all  which  Epistles  he  has  repeatedly 
ascribed  to  Paul),  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  of  John.  Irenaeus  has  alluded  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  he  is  silent  concerning  the  question  whether  that  Epistle  was 
written  by  Paul.  We  are  not,  however,  as  Bishop  Marsh  has  well 
observed,  to  attach  to  his  silence  more  importance  than  it  deserves. 
"  Irenaeus,  though  born  a  Greek,  was  transplanted  to  the  Latin  church, 
which  then  rejected  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
quoted  it  as  authority  in  controversial  writings,  he  would  have  afibrdeil 
his  adversaries  this  ready  answer,  that  he  produced  as  authority  what 
was  not  allowed  by  his  own  church.  And  since  he  has  nowhere 
asserted  that  Saint  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  that  Epistle,  his  mere 
silence  argues  rather  the  custom  of  the  Latin  church  (as  it  is  termed 
by  Jerome)  than  the  opinion  of  Iren^eus  himself."  ^  He  has  quoted 
the  Epistle  of  James  once,  and  to  the  book  of  Revelation  his  testi- 
mony is  clear  and  positive ;  he  has  not  only  cited  it  very  often,  but  has 
expressly  ascribed  it  to  the  apostle  John,  and  has  distinctly  spoken  of 
the  exact  and  ancient  copies  of  this  book,  as  being  confirmed  by  the 
agreeing  testimony  of  those  who  had  personally  conversed  with  J  ohn 
himself. 

In  short,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  in  one  form  or  other, 
to  every  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Epistle 

'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180—187.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  377 — 381. 
*  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  41. 
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to  Philemon,  the  third  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude ; 
Avhicli,  as  they  contain  no  point  of  doctrine,  could  not  afford  any 
matter  for  quotations  in  the  particular  controversies  in  which  Irenaus 
was  engaged,  whose  writings  (it  must  be  recollected)  were  wholly 
controversial. 

Considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  access  to  the  original 
sources  of  information,  the  testimony  of  Iremeus  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  gives  to  such  of  his  writings 
as  are  extant  a  perpetual  interest  and  value  in  the  Christian  church ; 
for  his  "  quotations  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  so  long, 
as  to  afford  undoubted  evidence  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  known  to  the  disciples  of  Polycarp,  are  the  same  books 
which  have  descended  to  the  present  age."  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  it  may  be  stated  that  Irenaeus  mentions  "  the  Code  of 
the  Neic  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old,"  and  calls  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  "  the  Oracles  of  God,  and  Writings  dictated  hy  his  Word 
and  Spirit."^ 

The  MuRATORiAN  Canon  is  an  impei-fect  fragment  of  an  un- 
known author,  who,  from  internal  evidence,  must  have  lived  about 
A. I).  170.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  learned  antiquary  Luigi 
Antonio  Muratori,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  a  very  ancient  manu- 
script in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published  in  1740  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  "  Antiquitates  Italicfe  Medii  ^vi."  This 
im])ortant,  though  unhappily  mutilated  fragment,  acknowledges  every 
book  in  our  New  Testament  canon,  except  that  there  is  no  special 
enumeration  of  1  Peter  and  1  John,  and  that  the  Epistles  of  James, 
2  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  omitted.  One  book 
only  is  added  to  this  list,  "the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  which"  (it  is 
added)  "  some  of  our  [body]  will  not  have  read  in  the  church."^ 

About  the  year  170,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  th*^ 
Christians  in  Gaul  suffered  a  terrible  persecution,  particularly  at 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  whence  they  sent  an  affecting  narrative  to  their 
brethren  in  Asia.  In  this  epistle,  of  which  Eusebius  has  preserved 
the  greater  part,  there  are  exact  references  to  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  .lohn,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Ephesians,  Philipj)ians,  1  Timothy,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John.^  In  this  persecution  Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
the  predecessor  of  Irena;us,  was  put  to  death. 

At  this  time  also  flourished  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  in  Lydia, 
whom  some  writers  have  conjectured  (but  without  any  authority  from 
('hristian  antiquity)  to  be  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  to  whom 
the  epistle  is  directed  in  Rev.  iii.  1 — 6.     lie  appears  to  have  been  a 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  pnrt  v.  p.  4.3.  T.ardncr,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1.53 — 180.;  4to.  vol.  1. 
pp.  363 — 377.  Well  wood's  Disconrses,  p.  227. 

*  "  Qiiain  quidatn  ex  nostris  Icgi  in  ceele.si.a  nolunt."  The  best  edition  of  the  Mura- 
torian  canon  is  that  of  the  llev.  B.  F.  Wcstcott,  in  his  History  of  the  t'anon  of  the  New 
Testament,  pp.  5.57 — .564.,  from  whose  critical  analysis  of  its  contents  (pp.  23.5 — 24.5.)  the 
above  p.articiilars  are  condensed.  The  Muratorian  canon  is  also  printed  in  Dr.  llouth's 
lie  iqiiiae  Sacra;,  vol.  i.  pj).  -T.)'? — 434   (second  edition),  with  vahiable  notes. 

^  Ensebins,  Hi.st.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  1 — 4.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  148 — 153.;  4tO.  vol.  L 
pp.  360—362. 
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voluminous  writer,  as  the  titles  of  thirteen  treatises  of  his  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  though  none  of  them  have  reached  our  times, 
except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  He  tra- 
velled into  the  East,  to  ascertain  the  Jewish  canon,  and  left  a  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  the  language  cited 
from  him  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from 
tiie  New,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  there  was  then  extant  a 
volume  or  collection  of  books,  called  the  New  Testament,  containing 
the  writings  of  apostles  and  apostolical  men.  One  of  Melito's  treatises 
was  a  commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.^ 

Hegesippus,  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  was  born  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  and,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  died  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus.  He  relates 
that,  in  his  journey  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  he  conversed  with  many 
bishops,  all  of  whom  held  one  and  the  same  doctrine  ;  and  that 
"  in  every  city  the  same  doctrine  was  taught,  which  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  Lord  teacheth  ;  "  in  which  passage,  by  "  the  Lord," 
he  must  mean  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  containing  the  very  doctrine  taught  and  preached  by  Jesus 
Christ.2 

Tatian  flourished  about  the  year  172;  he  was  converted  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity  by  reading  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  by  reflecting  on  the  corruptions  and  absurdities  of  Gen- 
tilism.  After  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr,  whose  follower  or  pupil 
he  is  said  to  have  been,  Tatian  adopted  various  absurd  and  heretical 
tenets,  which  are  detailed  by  ecclesiastical  historians.  He  composed 
a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  called  AI A  TESSAPHN,  of  the  four  ; 
in  which  he  is  charged  with  making  alterations  and  omissions  in  such 
passages  of  the  Gospels  as  opposed  his  heretical  tenets.  The  frag- 
ments of  this  harmony,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  who  Avrote  against  Tatian,  prove  that  it  was  compiled 
from  the  same  Gospels  which  we  now  have,  and  recognise  as 
canonical.^  The  identity  of  the  Gospels,  harmonised  by  the  latter 
with  our  Gospels,  is  further  proved  by  t\iQ  fact  that  a  Greek  manu- 
script of  the  Gospels  in  the  British  Museum  (Codex  Harlelanus 
5647)  contains  a  scholium,  the  object  of  which  is  to  support  a  various 
reading  by  the  authority  of  Tatian.^  Eusebius's  account  of  Tatian's 
Harmony  further  proves  that  in  the  earliest  times  there  were  four 
Gospels,  and  only  four,  which  were   in  esteem  with  the  Christians. 

>  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  146—148.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  359.  On  the  testimony  of 
Hegesippus,  see  Mr.  Westcott,  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  228 — 235, 

^  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  141 — 145. ;  4to-.  vol.  i.  pp.  35.5 — 358. 

^  Clement.  Alexandrin.  Stromata,  lib.  iii.  c.  12,  13.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary on  Tatian's  work,  which  was  known  to  the  writers  of  the  Syrian  cliurch;  one  of 
whom,  Dionysius  Barsalibaens,  tells  us  from  this  commentary,  that  the  diatessaron  of  Tatian 
was  a  harmony  composed  of  our  four  Gospels.  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  in  Syria  ia 
the  fourth  century,  mentions  the  alterations  and  excisions  made  by  Tatian  ;  and  adds  that 
he  .saw  the  work,  which  in  other  respects  was  correct,  generally  used  by  the  orthodox 
themselves,  from  whom  he  collected  and  took  away  two  hundred  copies,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  others  which  had  not  been  altered.  Theodoret.  Heeret.  Fab.  I.  1.  c.  20, 
cited  in  Cellerier's  Introduction  au  Nouv.  Test,  p.  23. 

*  Cellerier,  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  p.  23. 
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His  oration  or  discourse  against  the  Gentiles,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  useful  of  all  his  writings,  contains  several  quotations 
from,  and  allusions  to,  the  Gospels,  especially  of  Matthew  and  John.' 

JusTix,  surnamed  the  Mautyr,  from  his  having  sealed  with  his 
blood  his  confession  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  second  century.  He  was  born  at 
Sichem,  or  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  city  of  Samaria  in  Palestine,  about  the 
year  89.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity,  a.  d.  133,  flourished  chiefly 
from  the  year  140  and  afterwards,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  164  or 
167.  He  wrote  several  pieces,  of  which  only  his  two  apologies  for 
the  Christians,  one  addressed  to  the  emperor  Titus  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  the  other  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  and  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  (this  last  is  not  entire),  and  his  Dialogue  with  Tryjjho 
the  Jew,  have  been  preserved.  From  this  dialogue  we  learn,  that  be- 
fore his  conversion,  Justin  had  carefully  studied  the  Stoic,  Pythago- 
rean, and  Platonic  systems  of  philosophy  ;  and  that  he  embraced  Chris- 
tianity at  last,  as  the  only  safe  and  useful  philosophy.  The  sincerity, 
learning,  and  antiquity  of  Justin,  therefore,  constitute  him  a  witness 
of  the  highest  importance.  He  has  numerous  quotations  from,  as 
well  as  allusions  to.  the  four  Gospels,  which  he  uniformly  represents 
as  containing  the  genuine  and  authentic  accounts  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  his  doctrine.  He  terms  them,  "  Memoirs"  or  commentaries, 
*'  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  "  Christ's  Memoirs ;  "  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  Companions,  who  have  written  the  history  of  all 
things  concerning  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  "  by  which  he  evidently 
means  the  Gospels  of  IMatthew  and  John,  of  Mark  and  Luke.  Fur- 
ther, in  his  first  apology  he  tells  us,  that  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles 
and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  were  read  and  expounded  in  the 
Christian  assemblies  for  public  worship  :  whence  it  is  evident  that 
the  Gospels  were  at  that  time  well  known  in  the  world,  and  not  de- 
signedly concealed  from  any  one.  The  writings  of  Justin  also  con- 
tain express  references  to,  or  quotations  from,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and 
Colossians,  the  second  Ei)istle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  he  expressly  says  was 
written  by  "  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ."  ^ 

Anterior  to  Justin,  was  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia, 
whose  public  life  is  placed  between  the  years  110  and  116.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  Polycarp  and  John  the  presbyter  or  elder, 
both  of  them  apostolical  men,  if  not  with  the  apostle  John  himself; 
consequently  he  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  He 
bears  express  testimony  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  which 

'  Eusehius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  29.  Laidncr,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  i>p.  135 — 140.;  4lo.  vol.  i. 
pp.  353—355.     Wcstcott,  pp.  354 — 363. 

*  LardiKT,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  11.5—129. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  341 — 349.  That  Justin  used  and 
quoted  the  same  canonical  gospels  which  \vc  have,  has  hccn  demonstrated,  from  actual 
collation,  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer,  in  a  dissertation  published  in  1819.  and  reprinted  in  K.  F. 
C.  KoseiiniulKr's  Comnientationcs  TheologiciP,  vol.  i.  \<[>.  221 — 252.  Lipsiae,  1825.  8vo. 
The  <iui)tati()iis  of  Ju.-tin  Jire  ixainincd  at  length  by  Mr.  W^stcott,  on  tlic  Canon,  pp.  109 
— 20C.,  and  by  Semisch,  in  his  Life  of  Justin,  vol.  i.  pp.  252 — 278.     (Edinburgh,  184.3.) 
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lie  ascribes  to  those  evangelists  ;  he  has  also  quoted  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  alludes  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  well  as  to  the  book  of  Revelation. 

AVe  have  now  traced  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  present  time  backward 
to  the  second  century,  without  the  aid  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (that 
is,  of  those  who  were  the  immediate  contemporaries  or  disciples,  ac- 
quaintances or  successors  of  the  apostles),  or  of  any  other  writers 
whose  testimony  can  in  any  w%y  be  questioned.  "  But  though  we 
have  suflScient  proof,  independently  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  there  is 
no  reason  for  our  rejecting  them  altogether  as  useless.  When  the 
passages  in  their  writings,  which  are  supposed  only  from  their 
resemblance  to  have  been  borrowed  from  corresponding  passages  in  the 
Gospels  or  other  books,  are  brought  forward,  as  usual,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, we  are  then  indeed  lost  in  uncertainty,  whether  such  passages 
were  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament  or  not.  But  when  we  have 
already  proved  that  such  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  have  quoted,  were  then  in  existence,  and  therefore  might 
have  been  quoted  by  them,  it  becomes  much  more  credible  that 
those  books  really  were  quoted  by  them.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  vali- 
dity of  a  witness  must  be  previously  established  by  means  which 
prove  of  themselves  what  the  toitness  is  intended  to  prove,  the  import- 
ance of  his  evidence  is  thereby  diminished.  But  in  the  present  case 
we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  obtaining  of  more  evidence, 
which  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  with  showing  that  the  testimony  of 
the  apostolic  fathers,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  consistent  with  the  evidence 
already  produced."'  There  are,  however,  some  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, mentioned  by  name,  and  others  which  are  so  expressly 
alluded  to  by  the  apostolic  fathers  as  to  prove  most  clearly  that  such 
writings  must  have  been  extant  in  their  time;  and  although  (as  above 
remarked)  their  testimony  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 
series  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  yet  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  see  their  attest- 
ations ;  because,  independently  of  their  quotations  from  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  of  their  allusions  to  them,  the  apostolic 
fathers  were  the  chief  persons  from  whom  the  writers,  that  immedi- 
ately succeeded  them,  received  the  information  which  they  have  trans- 
mitted to  us,  concerning  the  authors,  and  the  general  reception  of 
those  books.  "  The  apostolic  fathers  wrote  at  that  very  time  when 
the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  was  still  sounding  in  the  ears  of 
Christendom.  Hence  their  great  value.  They  represent  to  us  the 
feelings  of  the  primitive  church  as  an  audience.  They  are  an  echo 
of  the  voice  of  Christ.  They  are  contemporary  and  independent 
witnesses  of  Scripture ;  [and]  they  show  us  that  what  is  there  taught 
was  believed  in  the  apostolic  church.''^  The  testimony,  therefore,  of 
these  apostolical  men  forms  an  important  link  in  that  unbroken  chain 
of  evidence  which  was  intended  for  the  conviction  of  the  latest  ages: 
and  though  their  works  might  at  first  have  been  published  anony- 

'  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  65. 
"  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Lectures  on  the  Canon,  &c.  p.  148. 
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mously  from  a  dread  of  persecution,  yet  the  authors  of  them  wovq 
well  known  at  that  time,  nor  do  we  find  any  difference  among  the 
ancients  concerning  them.  The  antiquity  of  their  writings  being 
admitted,  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  were  written  by  those  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  or  not  ;  especially  as  it  is  clear  from  their 
contents,  that  the  authors  of  them  were  pious  and  good  men.  For 
the  writings  in  question  were  pious  and  moral,  worthy  of  the  aposto- 
lical age,  and  of  apostolical  men ;  and  are  not  calculated  to  serve  any 
party,  nor  to  countenance  any  opinion  of  the  then  existing  sects  of 
philosophy.  They  are  also  written  in  a  style  of  evangelical  simpli- 
city, in  a  sjnrit  of  peace,  charity,  and  resignation,  and  without  that 
display  of  learning  which  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries.^ 

The  acknowledged  apostolic  fatliers  are  four'^  in  number,  viz. 
Barnabas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Poly  carp. 

1.  Barnabas,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3.  46, 
47.,  1  Cor.  ix.  6.),  who  is  also  expressly  styled  an  apostle  (Acts  xiv. 
14.),  is  the  reputed  author  of  an  epistle  that  was  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem  by  the  ancients,  and  which  is  still  extant.  In  this  e[)istle, 
though  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  expressly  named  in  it,  yet 
there  are  to  be  found  expressions  which  are  identically  the  same 
that  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew;  and  one  in  particular,  which 
is  introduced  with  the  formula,  "  it  is  icritten,^^  which  was  used  by 
the  Jews  when  they  cited  their  sacred  books.  The  ei)istle  of  Bar- 
nabas further  contains  the  exact  words  of  several  other  texts  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  there  are  allusions  to  some  others:  it  also  con- 
tains many  phrases  and  reasonings  used  by  the  apostle  Paid,  whom 
the  author  resembles,  as  his  fellow-labourer,  without  copying  him. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Barnabas  cites,  or  alludes  to,  many  more 
passages  out  of  the  Old  Testament  than  from  the  New;  which  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  time  and  character  of  the  writer,  who  was  a  Jew, 
and  who  argued  chiefly  with  Jews.^ 

2.  Clement  Bishop  of  Home,  and  a  fellow-labourer  of  the  apostle 

'  TIic  best  collective  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (to  wliich  the  refer- 
ences in  the  following  pages  arc  made)  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  entitled  55.  Palnim, 
qui  tempuribus  apostolicis  Jloruerunt,  Barnahce,  dementis,  HernKV,  If/nalii,  I'uli/carpi,  Dpcra 
vvra  et  siipposititia ;  una  cum  dementis,  Ignntii,  Poli/corpi,  Actiset  Marti/riis.  J.  B.  Cote- 
lerius  Site.  Sorbon.  Theol.  ex  AISS.  Codd.  eruit,  versionibusque  et  notis  ilhistravit.  liecinsuit, 
notiisqne  ailjecit,  Joannes  dericus.  2  vols,  fulio.  Anist.  1724.  An  excellent  ICnglish  trans- 
lation of  tlie  genuine  writings  of  the  apostolic  fatliers  was  made  by  Archbishop  Wako, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeentli  century,  which  has  since  been  rejieatedly  printed. 

*  Hermas,  whom  Origen  in  the  third  century  first  conjectured  to  be  the  contemporary 
of  St.  Paul,  by  whom  lie  is  supposed  to  bo  mentioned  in  Kom.  xvi.  14.,  is  designedly 
omitted.  A  work  in  three  books,  entitleil  the"  Pastor"  or  "  Shepherd,"  h:is  hitherto  been 
ascribed  to  him,  and  has  been  su])posed  to  be  written  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century : 
it  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  though  now  extant  only  in  a  I^atin  version.  As  there 
is  no  external  evidence  to  prove  the  geiuiineness  of  this  b()t)k,  "internal  evidence  alone" 
(Mr.  Westcott  remarks)  "  is  sufficient  to  jirove  tiiat  tlie  '  Sheiiiierd  '  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  whole  tone  and  bearing  shows  that  it  is  of  the  same 
date  as  Montanism,"  that  is,  between  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  second  century;  "and 
the  view  which  it  opens  of  church  discipline,  government,  and  ordinances,  can  scarcely  be- 
long to  an  earlier  i)eriod."  Wcstcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  220.  In  pp.  221 — 227.  the  allusions 
to  certain  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  critically  examined. 

'  Cotelcrii  ratrcs  Apostolici,  vol.  i.  pp.  15 — «>(').  Lardner,  8vo.  vol  ii.  pp.  12 — 22.;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  28.3 — 289,  Dr  Lardner,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  said  with  ccr. 
tivinty,  that  Barnabas  referred  to  any   books  of  tlic  Nyw  Testament;  "nor,'"  he  addg. 
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Paul  (Phil.  Iv.  3.),  wrote  an  epistle  in  Greek  (which  has  not  come  down 
to  us  entire),  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Home,  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  in  order  to  compose  certain  dissensions  that  prevailed  there. 
In  this  epistle  there  are  several  passages  which  exhibit  the  w^ords  of 
Christ  as  they  stand  in  the  Gospels,  without  mentioning  them  as  quota- 
tions, agreeably  to  the  usage  which  then  generally  prevailed.  He  also 
cites  or  alludes  to  most  of  the  Epistles.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Clement  was  ordained  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome  A.  d.  91 
(though  the  order  of  his  episcopate  is  disputed),  and  that  he  died  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  100.' 

3.  Ignatius  was  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  70,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  a.d.  107,  or,  according  to  some  accoimts,  a.  d. 
116.  If  (as  some  have  supposed)  he  was  not  one  of  the  little  children 
whom  Jesus  took  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed,  it  is  certain  that  he 
conversed  familiarly  with  the  apostles,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  their  doctrine.  Several  Greek  epistles  are  extant  bearing  the 
name  of  Ignatius,  of  which  the  shorter  only  have  hitherto  been  re- 
ceived as  genuine  :  but  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton's  discovery  of  the  Syriac 
Version  of  these  epistles  (three  very  ancient  Manuscripts  of  which  are 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum)  has  rendered  it  certain  that 
even  these  shorter  epistles  have  been  interpolated.^  In  this  version 
and  its  corresponding  Greek  text  Ignatius  has  quoted  or  alluded  to  the 
Gospels  of  jSlatthew  and  John,  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians,  and  to  the  first  Epistle  of  John.^ 

4.  PoLYCARP  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  by 
whom  he  was  also  appointed  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Smyrna.  He 
had  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  "  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna,"  to  whom 
the  epistle  in  the  Revelation  is  addressed.  He  suffered  martyrdom 
about  the  year  166.  Of  the  various  writings  wliich  he  is  recorded 
to  have  left,  only  one  short  epistle  remains  ;  which  "  contains  far 
more  references  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  than  any 
other  work  of  the  first  age."  (Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  nearly 
forty  allusions  to  the  different  books  of  the  New  Testament.^)     And 

"ought  it  to  be  reckoned  strange  that  a  man,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  and 
had  the  same  spirit  and  like  gifts  with  them,  if  he  was  not  an  apostle  himself,  should  often 
reason  and  argue  like  them,  without  quoting  their  writings  or  referring  to  them."  Works, 
8vo  vol.  V.  p.  353  ;  4to  vol.  iii.  p.  99.  The  propriety  of  considering  Barnabas  as  a  testi- 
mony for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  is  also  questioned  by  Prof.  Less,  in  his 
work  on  the  "  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,"  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  33 — 
40.  Should  the  reader  coincide  in  opinion  with  these  eminent  critics,  the  absence  of  Bar- 
nabas's  testimony  will  not  affect  the  general  argument,  which  is  so  strongly  supported  by 
the  undisputed  evidence  of  others  of  his  contemporaries. 

'  Lardner,  8vo.  voh  i.  p]3.  22 — 47.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  289 — 303.  Cotelerius,  vol.  i.  pp.  185 
— 189.     Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  27—34. 

^  For  a  full  account  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  the  reader  is  neces- 
sarily referred  to  Mr.  Cureton's  Corpus  Ignatianum,  pp.  i. — Lxxxvii.  (London,  1849.)  On 
the  testimony  of  Ignatius,  see  also  Mr.  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  34 — 43. 

^  In  Ignatius's  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  Matt.  x.  16.  is  quoted  (Corpus  Ignatianum,  pp.  3,  4. 
and  227.)  ;  and  there  are  allusions  to  Col.  iv.  2.  and  1  John  ii.  25.  John  vi.  51.  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Corp.  Ign.  pp.  51,  52.  and  231.)  ;  and  Eph.  v.  1.  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Ephesians  (Corp.  Ign.  pp.  30,  31.  and  229. — Dr.  Lardner, 
has  given  the  passages  from  the  hitherto  reputed  shorter  Greek  Epistles  of  Ignatius  which 
cite  or  allude  to  the  New  Testament.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.65 — 85.  8vo.;  or  vol.  i.  pp.313 — 325. 

*  The  Greek  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  is  not  entire.     It  is  given  in  Cote- 
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still,  with  one  exception,  all  the  phrases  which  Polycarp  borrows,  are 
inwoven  into  the  texture  of  his  letter  without  any  sign  of  quotation. 
In  other  cases  it  is  possible  to  assign  verbal  coincidences  to  acci- 
dent ;  but  Polycarp's  use  of  scriptural  language  is  so  frequent,  that 
it  is  wholly  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  he  was  acquainted  w^th  the 
chief  parts  of  our  canon ;  and  the  mode  in  which  this  familiarity  is 
shown  serves  to  jiistify  the  conclusion  that  the  scriptural  language  of 
other  books,  in  which  it  occurs  more  scantily,  implies  a  like  know- 
ledge of  the  apostolic  writings."  ' 

On  the  preceding  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  we  may  re- 
mark, that,  without  any  professed  intention  to  ascertain  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  they  "  have  most  effectually  ascertained  it,  by 
their  quotations  from  the  several  books  which  it  contains,  or  by  their 
explicit  references  to  them,  as  the  authentic  Scriptures  received  and 
relied  on  as  inspired  oracles  by  the  whole  Christian  church.  They 
most  frequently  use  the  same  words  which  are  still  read  in  the  New 
Testament;  and,  even  when  they  appear  to  have  quoted  from  me- 
mory, without  intending  to  confine  themselves  to  the  same  language, 
or  to  have  merely  referred  to  the  Scriptures,  without  professing  to 
quote  them,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  precisely  the  same  texts  in  their 
view  wliich  are  still  found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But, 
what  is  of  chief  importance  on  this  subject,  every  competent  judge 
of  their  writings  must  perceive,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  in  all  the 
questions  which  occurred  to  them,  either  in  doctrine  or  morals,  they 
uniformly  appealed  to  the  same  Scriptures  w^hlch  are  in  our  posses- 
sion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  universally  accustomed 
to  refer  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  containing  what 
related  to  the  subjects  which  they  were  led  to  discuss,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  intentionally  omitted  any  of  them.  All  the  inspired 
books,  or  the  same  texts,  are  not  quoted  by  every  writer;  as  the 
subject  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  could  not  be  so  frequently  ap- 
pealed to,  as  the  doctrine  of  larger  and  more  argumentative  epistles. 
They  had  no  intention  to  record  the  ])articulars  of  the  canon,  either 
of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testament,  not  having  been  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  their  testimony  to  succeeding  ages;  though 
the  facts  which  they  have  furnished  to  establish  it,  incidentally  or  oc- 
casionally introduced  in  their  writings,  are  not  on  this  account  less 
intelligible  or  important,  but,  on  the  contrary,  derive  a  great  part  of 
their  weight  and  value  from  this  circumstance:  and  their  united  and  un- 
intentional testimony,  given  in  this  form,  is  certainly  more  decisive  of 
the  original  authority  assigned  to  the  8crij)tures  referred  to,  than  a 
precise  list  of  them,  or  a  professed  dissertation  from  any  individual  to 
prove  their  authenticity,  would  have  been.  They  uniformly  quote  and 
allude  to  them,  with  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  inspired  writings: 
and  they  describe  them  as  '  Scriptures,'  as  '  Sacred  Scrij)tures,'  and  aa 
*  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord.'  There  is  indeed  good  reason  to  conclude, 
not  only  from  the  nmltlplicity  of  references,  but  from  the  language 
employed  by  the  apostolical  fiithers  in  making  their  quotations,  that 

Icrius,  vol.  i.  pp.  1S6 — 189.  and  the  entire  Latin  epistle  in  pp.  190,  191.     Lardncr,  8va 
vol.  ii.  pp.  86— ion. ;  AXo.  vol.  i.  pp.  325—333. 
'  VVcHtcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  44. 
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the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  only  generally  received,  and 
in  common  use  in  the  Christian  churches,  but  that  at  least  the  greater 
jjart  of  them  had  been  collected  and  circulated  in  one  volume  before 
the  end  of  the  first,  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  century."  ' 

Lastly,  we  have  evidence  that  some  part  of  the  New  Testament 
was  cited  hy  contemporary  apostles  themselves. 

Thus,  Paul  has  the  following  sentence  in  1  Tim.  v.  18.,  The  lahourer 
is  worthy  of  his  reicard,  Avhich  occurs  only  in  Luke's  Gospel  (x.  7.); 
whence  we  conclude  that  this  was  extant  at  the  time  the  apostle 
Avrote  his  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  and  that  he  regarded  the  book  which 
he  quoted  as  of  the  same  authority  with  the  Old  Testament.  And 
James  (ii.  8.)  evidently  refers  to  Matt.  xxii.  39.,  when  he  says.  If  ye 
fulfill  the  royal  laic  according  to  the  Scripture,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  ye  do  well.  In  further  illustration  of  this  tes- 
timony it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  apostles  enjoyed  miraculous 
gifts,  particularly  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits,  they  very  early  ac- 
knowledged the  inspiration  of  one  another's  writings,  and  considered 
them  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  Peter,  speaking  of  Paul's  Epistles,  says  (2  Pet.  iii.  16.),  that 
the  "  unteachable  and  unstable  icrest  them,  as  they  also  do  the  othek 
SCRIPTURES,  unto  their  own  destruction.''^ 

In  reviewing  the  body  of  evidence  which  has  now  been  stated,  it  is 
a  consideration  of  great  importance,  that  the  witnesses  lived  at  different 
times,  and  in  countries  widely  remote  from  one  another:  Clement 
flourished  at  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  Justin 
Martyr  in  Syria,  Irenteus  in  France,  Athenagoras  at  Athens,  Theo- 
philus  at  Antioch,  Clement  and  Origen  at  Alexandria,  Tertullian  at 
Carthage,  and  Augustine  at  Hippo,  both  in  Africa,  and,  to  mention 
no  more,  Eusebius  at  Csesarea.  Philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  divines, 
men  of  acuteness  and  learning,  all  concur  to  prove  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  equally  well  known  in  distant  countries,  and 
received  as  authentic,  by  men  who  had  no  intercourse  with  one  another. 

But  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Heretical  Writers  of  the  first  three  centui'ies,  is 
still  more  important  than  even  that  of  the  orthodox  fathers.  It  Avas 
the  practice  of  the  former,  not  only  to  falsify  or  misrepresent  parti- 
cular passages,  but  to  erase  such  as  were  not  reconcileable  with  their 
peculiar  tenets.  Now  this  very  circumstance,  as  Michaelis^  most 
forcibly  observes,  is  a  positive  proof  that  they  considered  the  New 
Testament  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  the  apostles.  They  might  deny 
an  apostle  to  be  an  infallible  teacher,  and  therefore  banish  his  writings 
from  the  sacred  canon ;  but  they  noAvhere  contend  that  the  apostle 
is  not  the  author  of  the  book  or  books  which  bear  his  name. 

Thus  from  the  quotations  made  by  Hippolytus  Bishop  of  Portus 
from  "  The  Great  Announcement,'''  attributed  to  Simon  Magds,  the 
contemporary  of  the  apostles  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Simonians, 
it  is  evident   that   that  book   contains    "  coincidences   with    words 

'  Sir  H.  M.  Wellwood's  Discourses  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Reve- 
lations, pp.  215 — 217. 
2  lutroduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 
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recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  probably  with  a  passage 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  terms  which  proved  that  it  was  placed  by 
the  anthor  on  the  same  footing;  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  ' 

Again,  Cerinthus  (who  was  contemporary  with  the  apostle  John) 
maintained  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law;  and  because  Paul  delivered  a  contrary  doctrine  in  his 
epistles,  which  are  cited,  Cerinthus  and  his  followers  denied  that  he 
was  a  divine  apostle.  Paul's  Epistles  therefore — the  very  same  that 
we  now  have  —  were  extant  in  the  first  century,  and  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  his  by  the  Cerinthians.  And  as  this  sect  received  and 
ap[)roved  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  because  it  did  not  contradict  their 
tenets,  it  is  consequently  evident  that  his  Gospel  was  likewise  extant 
in  the  first  century.'^ 

"  The  Christian  Ophites,  whom  Hippolytus  describes  ^  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  Gnostics.  They  pro- 
fessed to  derive  their  doctrines,  through  Mariamne,  from  James  the 
Lord's  Brother Their  whole  system  shows  an  intimate  fami- 
liarity with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  The 
passages  given  from  their  books  contain  clear  references  to  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  to  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians  (i.  ii.),  the  Ephesians,  and  the 
Galatians,  and  probably  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."-* 

In  the  same  age  also  the  Ebionites  rejected  all  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  and  called  him  an  apostate,  because  he  departed  from  the 
Levitical  law;  and  they  adopted  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which,  how- 
ever, they  corrupted  by  various  alterations  and  additions.  This  proves 
that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  then  published,  and  that  Paul's  Epistles 
were  then  known. ^ 

In  the  following  century,  the  Basilidians,  Valentinians,  and  other 
heretics,  who  altered  or  rejected  various  pai'ts  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  their  respective  tenets,  are  satisfac- 
tory testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  such  books  as  they  have  quoted 
or  alluded  to.  AVith  regard  to  Basiltdes,  in  particular,  (of  whose 
personal  history  very  little  is  known,)  his  testimony  to  our  "  acknow- 
ledged" books  is  comprehensive  and  clear.  In  the  few  pages  of  his 
writings  which  remain  there  are  certain  references  to  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philipplans, 
and  probably  to  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
appears  to  have  used  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter."  ^ 

But,  among  the  heretics  who  erased  and  altered  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  make  it  agree  with  their  doctrines,  we  may  especially 
instance  Marcion,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 

"  Hippolytus  advcrsus  Hiercses,  lib.  vi.  c.  9.    Wcstcoft,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  302,  303. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  Corinthians,  see  Euscbius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  28.  Lardner'u 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  319—330.;  4to.  vol.  iv,  pp.  564 — 571.  Westcott,  on  the  Canon, 
pp.  30.5—312. 

*  AUv.  Ha;ro8C8,  lib.  v.  c.  6.  *  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  31  a 

*  Eiispbius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  27.     Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

*  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  323. 
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century.  He  lived  therefore  in  an  age  when  he  could  easily  have 
discovered  if  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  forged  ; 
and  as  he  was  greatly  incensed  against  the  orthodox  Christians,  who 
had  excommunicated  him,  if  such  a  forgery  had  been  committed,  most 
unquestionably  he  would  not  have  failed  to  make  a  discovery  that 
would  have  afforded  him  the  most  ample  means  of  triumph.  He  had 
likewise  the  experience  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  foreio-n 
countries,  having  travelled  from  Sinope,  his  native  place,  to  Rome 
(where  he  afterwards  resided),  in  order  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  that  had  been  denounced  against  him.  But, 
throughout  the  vast  intermediate  coimtry  between  those  two  places,  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  New  Testament  beino- 
a  forgery.  Thus  frustrated,  he  affirmed  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  those  of  Peter  and  James,  as  well  as 
the  Old  Testament  in  general,  Avere  writings,  not  for  Christians,  but 
for  Jews.  He  published  a  new  recension  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
with  numerous  omissions  and  variations  from  the  received  text,  and 
also  of  the  first  ten  Epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  Epiphanius  has  charo-ed 
him  with  altering  every  passage  that  contradicted  his  own  opinions  ; 
but,  as  many  of  these  are  what  modern  critics  call  various  readings, 
this  assertion  of  Epiphanius  must  be  received  with  caution.  The 
conduct  of  Marcion,  however,  proves  that  the  above-mentioned  books 
of  the  New  Testament  did  then  exist,  and  Avere  acknoAvledged  to  be 
the  Avorks  of  the  authors  Avhose  names  they  bear.  The  testimony  to 
be  draAvn  from  this  vicAV  of  the  subject,  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  very  strong.  In  consequence  of  Marcion's  reject- 
ing some  books  entirely,  and  mutilating  others,  the  ancient  Christians 
Avere  led  to  examine  into  the  evidence  for  these  sacred  writings,  and 
to  collate  copies  of  them,  and  on  this  account  to  speak  very  frequently 
in  their  AVorks,  as  well  of  Avhole  books  as  of  particular  passages ;  and 
thus  we,  who  live  in  a  later  age,  are  enabled  to  authenticate  these 
books,  and  to  arrive  at  the  genuine  reading  of  many  texts,  in  a  better 
manner  than  we  otherAvise  could  have  done.* 

It  Avere  easy  to  adduce  other  instances  from  the  ancient  heretics,  if 
the  preceding  were  insufficient;  we  therefore  conclude  this  head  of 
evidence  with  the  folloAving  summary  of  the  learned  and  accurate  Dr. 
Lardner  ^ ;  — "  Noetus,"  says  he,  "  Paul  of  Samosata,  Sabellius, 
Marcellus,  Photinus,  the  Novatians,  Donatists,  Manicheans,  Priscil- 
lianists,  besides  Artemon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians^,  and  divers  others, 
all  received  most,  or  all  of  the  same  books  of  the  New  Testament 
Avhich  the  Catholics  received ;  and  agreed  in  the  same  respect  for 
them,  as  being  written  by  apostles,  or  their  disciples  and  companions." 

We  noAv  come  to  the  evidence  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Ad- 
versaries in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the   Ncav  Testament, 

'  For  an  ample  account  of  Marcion  and  his  tenets,  see  Dr.  Lardner's  History  of  Here- 
tics, chap.  10.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  358 — 415.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  588—624.  Michaelis, 
vol.  i.  pp.  37 — 39.     Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  345—363. 

^  In  the  General  Review  of  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  "Works,  8vo  vol.  v. 
p.  349.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 

'  For  accounts  of  these  various  sects,  see  their  respective  titles  in  the  fifth  index  to  Dr. 
Lardner's  works. 
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which  is  equally  important  with  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
heretics.  As,  however,  the  testimonies  of  the  Jewish  writers  apply- 
as  much  to  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity, and  are  therefore  noticed  in  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  at 
/)resent  adduce  only  the  testimonies  aftorded  by  heathen  adversaries 
of  the  first  four  centuries  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  a 
very  early  period  of  Christianity,  writers  can  be  produced  who  con- 
sidered the  New  Testament  as  the  work  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists :  and  Chrysostom  remarks,  with  equal  force  and  justice ', 
that  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  two  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion,  are 
])owerful  witnesses  for  the  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament,  since 
they  could  not  have  argued  against  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  if  it  had 
not  existed  in  that  early  period. 

1.  Celsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  wrote  a  work  against  Christianity, 
intitled  ^AXrjOi^s  Aoyos,  or  the  "  True  Word,"  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  been  preserved  in  his  own  words  to  the  present  time  by  Origen, 
in  his  reply  to  it.  In  this  treatise,  which  is  written  under  the 
assumed  character  of  a  Jew,  Celsus  not  only  mentions  by  name,  but 
also  quotes  from  or  refers  to,  about  eighty  passages  from  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  which  Origen  has  taken  notice.  "  And  whilst 
he  argues  from  them  sometimes  in  a  very  perverse  and  malicious 
manner,  he  still  takes  it  for  granted,  as  the  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ment, that,  whatever  absurdities  could  be  fastened  upon  any  words 
or  actions  of  Christ,  recorded  in  the  Evangelists,  it  would  be  a  valid 
objection  against  Christianity  ;  thereby  in  eftcct  assuring  us,  not 
only  that  such  a  book  did  really  exist,  but  that  it  was  universally  re- 
ceived by  Christians  in  those  times  as  credible  and  divine."  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  we  have  the  identical  books  to  which  Celsus 
referred. 

Thus,  "  the  miraculous  conception  is  mentioned  with  a  view  of 
accusing  the  Virgin  Mary  of  adultery^;  —  we  also  recognise  Joseph's 
intention  of  putting  her  away^,  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  the 
angel,  warning  him  in  a  dream  to  take  her  as  his  wife'' ;  — we  meet 
with  a  reference  to  the  star  that  was  seen  at  his  birth,  and  the  adora- 
tion paid  to  the  new-born  Saviour  by  the  Magi  at  Bethlehem  * ;  — 
the  murder  of  the  infants  by  Herod  ^,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
deceived  by  the  wise  men,  is  noticed,  as  also  the  I'c- appearance  of  the 
angel  to  Joseph^,  and  his  consequent  flight  into  Egypt.®  Here  then 
are  references  to  all  the  facts  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  Again,  we  are 
informed  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove^,  and  the 
voice  from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  in  Jordan  '*' ;  —  we 
hear  also  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness";  - — we  are  told  that 
Christ  was  constantly  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  disciples, 
though  the  number  is  not  correct  "^ ;  —  there  is  an  allusion  to  our 

'  In  his  sixth  Tloniily  on  1  Cor.  (Op.  torn.  x.  p.  47.)  Michaclis,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  Lardner, 
8vo.  vol.  viii.  p.  7.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  ji.  114. 

'  Orif^cn  contra  Cclsum,  4to.  Cautabrigiae,  1677,  lib.  i.  p.  22. 

»  Lili.  i.  p.  22.  *  Lib.  v.  p.  266.  »  Lib.  i.  p.  31. 

"  Lib   i.  p.  4.5.  '  Lib.  i.  p.  SI.  •  Lib.  i.  lip.  22.  30. 

"  Lib.  i.  [).  31.  '"  Liij.  ii.  p.  105.  "  Lib.  vi.  p.  303.  "  Lib,  i.  p.  47. 
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Saviour's  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well ' ; — and 
a  reference  less  distinct  to  the  attempt  of  the  people  of  Nazareth  to 
throw  him  down  the  rock,  oti  which  their  city  was  built ^c  — here,  there- 
fore, is  ample  testimony  to  his  baptism,  and  the  facts  immediately  fol- 
lov,ring  it.  Celsus  also  pretends,  as  Origen  informs  us,  to  believe  the 
miracles  of  Christ;  and  those  of  healing  the  sick,  feeding  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  raising  the  dead,  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  they 
are  attributed  to  magical  influence.^  Several  passages  also  in  our 
Saviour's  sermon  on  the  Mount,  are  quoted  verbatim^  ;  and  his  pre- 
dictions  relating  to  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  are  re- 
corded.'^ Nor  are  the  closing  scenes  of  our  blessed  Lord's  ministry 
noticed  with  less  exactness.  We  meet  with  the  treachery  of  Judas, 
and  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master  ^  ;  we  are  informed  that  Christ  was 
bound,  insulted  ^,  beaten  with  rods,  and  crucified^;  —  we  read  of  the 
gall  which  was  given  him  to  eat,  and  the  vinegar  to  drink  ^ ;  and  we 
are  insulted  with  an  unfeeling  jest  upon  the  blood  and  water  that 
flowed  from  our  dying  Redeemer's  side.'"  This  writer  mentions  also 
some  words  which  were  uttered  by  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and 
alludes  to  the  earthquake  and  darkness,  that  immediately  followed  the 
crucifixion.^^  There  is  also  mention  made  of  the  appearance  of , the 
angels  at  the  sepulchre  '^,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  Mary 
Magdalen^',  and  the  disciples^'',  after  his  resurrection.  Such  are 
many  of  the  facts,  and  more  might  have  been  recited,  relating  to  the 
ministry  and  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  preserved  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  work  of  the  author  before  us.  And  who  is  this  author  ?  He 
was  an  infidel  writer,  and  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  with  whom 
Christianity  ever  had  to  contend.  Now  testimony  such  as  the 
above  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  would  be  strong 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  even  if  recorded  by  a  friend  to 
the  cause,  or,  at  least,  if  recorded  by  an  indifferent  writer.  But 
when  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  professed  enemy  to  our  religion, 
who,  as  such,  would  have  denied  facts,  had  there  been  any  room  for  so 
doing,  the  force  of  it  is  almost  irresistible.  For  Celsus  never  once 
hints  that  the  history  itself  is  false,  but  endeavours  from  the  facts 
themselves  to  disprove  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel.  And  the  value 
of  this  testimony  is  infinitely  increased  by  taking  into  the  account 
the  time  at  which  the  writer  lived,  which  was  but  little  more  than  a 
century  after  the  very  period  at  which  the  events  themselves  hap- 
pened. He  had,  therefore,  ample  means  of  satisfying  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  on  which  he  comments ;  and  it  is  not  easily  cre- 
dible, that  he  would  have  neglected  those  means,  since  the  very 
circumstance  alone  of  a  falsity  in  the  narrative  would  at  once  in- 
validate the  testimony  of  the  evangelists,  and  thus  overthrow  the 

'  Origen  contra  Celsum,  4to.  Cantabrigiae,  1677,  lib.  i.  p.  55. 

*  Lib.  vi.  p.  298.  ^  Lib.  i.  p.  53. 

*  Particularly  the  comparison  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  lib.  vii,  p.  343.;  the  precept,  if 
thy  enemy  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  to  turn  to  him  the  other,  lib.  vii.  p.  370. ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  serving  two  masters,  lib.  viii.  p.  386.  The  simile  of  a  camel  passing 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  is  also  noticed,  lib.  vi.  p.  286. 

*  Lib.  ii.  pp.  67.  93.  «  Lib.  ii.  p.  7.  '  Lib.  vi.  p.  282..         •  Lib.  ii.  pp.  79.  81 
«  Lib.  iv.  p.  174.,  lib.  ii.  p.  82.                    '"  Lib.  ii.  p.  82,  "   Lib.  ii.  p.  94. 

'*  Lib.  ii.  p.  266.  •*  Lib.  ii.  p.  94.  "  Lib.  ii.  p.  104, 
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religion  which  that  testimony  has  established."  •  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  no  one  instance  throughout  his  memorable  attack 
u[n>n  Christianity,  did  Celsus  question  the  Gospels  as  books  of  history; 
on  the  contrary,  he  admitted  most  of  the  facts  related  in  them  ;  and 
lie  has  borne  testimony  to  the  persecution  suiiered  by  the  Christians 
for  their  faith.  He  accuses  the  Christians  of  altering  the  Gospels, 
which  refers  to  the  alterations  made  by  the  Marcionites,  Valen- 
tinians,  and  other  heretics ;  and  it  is  very  material  to  remark,  that 
this  acute  adversary  of  Christianity  professed  to  draw  his  arguments 
from  the  writings  received  by  its  professors,  especially  the  four 
Gospels,  and  that  in  no  one  instance  did  he  derive  any  of  his  objec- 
tions from  any  spurious  writings.^ 

2.  The  testimony  of  Porphyry  is  still  more  important  than  that 
of  Celsus.  He  was  born  a.d.  233,  of  Tyrian  origin  ;  but,  unhappily 
for  the  present  age,  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Constantine  and  other 
Christian  emperors,  in  causing  his  writings  against  Christianity  to  be 
destroyed,  has  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  full 
extent  of  his  objections  against  the  Christian  faith.  It  is,  says 
Llichaelis,  universally  allowed  that  Porphyry  is  the  most  sensible  as 
well  as  severe  adversary  of  the  Christian  religion  that  antiquity  can 
})roduce.  He  was  versed  not  only  in  political  but  also  in  philo- 
sophical history,  as  appears  from  his  lives  of  the  philosophers.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  Christians  was  not  confined  to  a  single  country, 
but  he  had  conversed  with  them  in  Tyre,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Rome: 
his  residence  in  Basan  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  a  strict  in- 
tercourse with  the  Nazarenes,  who  adopted  only  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew ;  and  his  thirst  for  philosophical  inquiry  must  have 
induced  him  to  examine  the  cause  of  their  rejecting  the  other  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  whether  it  was  that  they  considered  them  as 
spurious,  or  that,  like  the  Ebionites,  they  regarded  them  as  a  genuine 
work  of  the  apostles,  though  not  divinely  inspired.  Enabled  by  his 
birth  to  study  the  Syriac  as  well  as  the  Greek  authors,  he  was,  of  all 
the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  best  qualified  for  in- 
quiring into  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  possessed, 
therefore,  every  advantage  wliich  natural  abilities  or  political  situa- 
tion could  afford,  to  discover  whether  the  New  Testament  was  a  ge- 
nuine work  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  or  whether  it  was  imposed 
upon  the  world  after  the  decease  of  its  pretended  authors.  But  no 
trace  of  this  suspicion  is  any  where  to  be  found,  nor  did  it  ever  occur 
to  Porphyry  to  supj)Ose  that  it  was  sj^urious.  The  ])rophecy  of 
Daniel  he  made  no  scruj^le  to  pronounce  a  forgery,  and  written  after 

'  TroUopc's  Ilulscan  Prize  Essay  on  the  expedients  to  which  the  Gentile  pliilosophei'S 
Assorted  ill  opposing  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  8vo,  pp.  29 — 32.   London,  1822. 

"  As  the  works  of  Celsus  have  long  since  perished,  the  nature  of  his  ohjec  tions  can  only 
be  known  from  the  verlial  quotations  from  them  contained  in  t)rigcn's  reply  to  him  ;  of 
which  the  host  edition  was  ])ublislied  by  Dr.  Spencer  at  Cambridge  in  1677.  From  this 
treatise.  Dr.  Lanlner  has  drawn  up  his  account  of  the  objections  of  Celsus.  (Works,  8vo. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  .') — G9.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  113 — 149.)  "Who"  (it  is  most  justly  remarked  by 
the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Doddridge)  "can  forbear  admiring  the  dcptii  of  divine  wisdom 
in  laying  such  a  lirm  foundation  for  our  faith  in  the  Gospel  history  in  the  writings  of  one 
who  was  so  inveterate  an  enemy  to  it,  and  so  indefatigable  in  liis  attempts  to  overthrow 
Iti'"     (Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  p.  CO.;  4Lo.  vol.  iv.  p.  147) 
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the  time  of  Antlochus  Epiphanes :  liis  critical  penetration  enabled 
liim  to  discover  the  perfect  coincidence  between  the  predictions  and 
the  events;  and,  denying  divine  inspiration,  he  found  no  other  means 
of  solving  the  problem.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  he  uses  an 
argument  which  is  an  equal  proof  of  his  learning  and  sagacity, 
though  his  objection  does  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  prophet;  viz. 
from  a  Greek  paranomasia,  or  play  on  Avords,  which  he  discovered  in 
the  history  of  Daniel  and  Susanna,  he  concludes  the  book  to  have 
been  written  originally  in  Greek,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Hebrew.^  Is  it  credible,  then,  that  so  sagacious  an  inquirer  could 
have  failed  in  discovering  a  forgery  with  respect  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, had  a  forgery  existed  —  a  discovery  which  would  have  given 
him  the  completest  triumph,  by  striking  at  once  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
religion  which  he  attempted  to  destroy  ?  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  Porphyiy  not  only  did  not  deny  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  history,  but  actually  considered  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  real  facts. ^  The  writings  of  the  ancient  Christians,  who 
answered  his  objections,  likewise  afford  general  evidence  that  Por- 
phyry made  numei^ous  observations  on  the  Scriptures. 

3.  One  hundred  years  after  Porphyry,  flourished  the  emperor 
Julian  (a.  d.  331 — 363),  surnamed  the  Apostate,  from  his  renunci- 
ation of  Christianity  after  he  mounted  the  imperial  throne.  Thouo-h 
he  resorted  to  the  most  artful  political  means  for  undermining  Chris- 
tianity, yet,  as  a  writer  against  it,  he  was  every  way  inferior  to 
Porphyry.  From  various  extracts  of  his  work  against  the  Christians, 
transcribed  by  Jerome  and  Cyril,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  deny  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  as  a  history,  though  he  denied  the  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ  asserted  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists;  he  ac- 
knowledged the  principal  facts  in  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
racles of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Referring  to  the  difference 
between  the  genealogies  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  he  noticed 
them  by  name,  and  recited  the  sayings  of  Christ  in  the  very  words  of 
the  evangelists.  He  also  bore  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of  John  being 
composed  later  than  the  other  evangelists,  and  at  a  time  when  great 
numbers  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  both  in  Italy  and 
Greece ;  and  alluded  oftener  than  once  to  facts  recorded  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.^     By  thus  quoting  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 

'  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  The  objection  above  noticed,  drawn  from  the  story  of 
Susanna,  Bishop  Marsh  very  justly  remarks,  does  not  affect  that  prophet's  authority, 
because  it  relates  to  a  part  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  or  at  least  never  existed 
in  Hebrew;  and  is  for  that  reason  separated  from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  in  the  modern 
editions  of  the  Septuagint,  though  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  and  the  Romish  editions  of 
the  Latin  Bible,  it  forms  part  of  the  book  of  13aniel.  Ibid.  p.  368.  Dr.  Lardner  has 
given  an  ample  account  of  Porphyry.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  176 — 248.;  4to.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  209—250.) 

^  See  thiis  proved  in  Dr.  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  318.  328.  335. 
337. 

'  See  an  ample  account  of  Julian  and  his  writings  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii. 
pp.  356 — 425.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  311 — 350  ,  and  in  Dr.  Herwerden,  de  Juliano  Imperatore 
Religionis  Christianae  hoste,  eodemque  vindice,  Lugd.  Bat.  1827. 8vo.  Dr.  Macknight  has 
also  given  an  abstract,  less  copious  than  Dr.  Lardner's,  of  Julian's  objections,  in  his 
"Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,"  pp.  320,321.  329.  336,  337. 
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Apostles,  and  by  quoting  no  other  books,  Julian  shows  that  these 
were  the  only  historical  books  received  by  the  Christians  as  of  autho- 
rity, and  as  containing  authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
nj)().stles,  together  with  the  doctrines  taught  by  them.  But  Julian's 
testimony  does  something  more  than  represent  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  church  in  his  time  ;  it  discovers  also  his  own.  He  himself 
expressly  states  the  early  date  of  these  records:  he  calls  them  by  the 
names  which  they  now  bear.  He  all  along  supposes,  he  nowhere 
attempts  to  question,  their  genuineness  or  authenticity ;  nor  does  he 
give  even  the  slightest  intimation  that  he  suspected  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  them  to  be  forgeries. 

It  is  true  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or  in  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  ajra,  certain  pieces  were  published,  which  were 
written  by  heretics,  or  false  teachers,  in  order  to  supj)ort  their  errors: 
but  so  far  is  this  fact  from  concluding  against  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  shows  the 
difference  between  them  and  these  apocryphal  writings  in  the  clearest 
])0ssible  manner.  For,  what  reception  was  given  to  these  forged  pro- 
ductions? They  succeeded  only  iuiiong  sects  whose  interest  it  was  to 
defend  them  as  genuine  and  authentic ;  or  if  they  sometimes  surprised 
the  simplicity  of  Christian  believers,  these  soon  recovered  from  the 
imposition.  Besides,  these  pretended  sacred  books  had  nothing  apos- 
tolic in  their  character.  Their  origin  was  obscure,  and  their  ])ublica- 
tion  modern;  and  the  doctrine  they  professed  to  support  was  different 
from  that  of  the  apostles.  Indeed,  a  design  to  support  some  doctrine 
or  ])ractlce,  or  to  obviate  some  heresy,  n-hich  arose  suhseqnentlij  to  the 
apostolic  age,  is  apparent  throughout.  Trifling  and  impertinent  cir- 
cumstances are  also  detniled  with  minuteness ;  useless  and  im])robable 
miracles  are  introduced,  the  fabulous  structure  of  which  caused  the 
fraud  to  be  soon  detected.  Further,  in  these  forged  writings  there  is 
a  studied  imitation  of  various  passages  in  the  genuine  Scriptures, 
both  to  conceal  the  style,  and  to  allure  readers;  at  the  snme  time  that 
the  former  betray  a  poverty  of  style  and  barrenness  of  invention, 
glossino-  over  the  want  of  incident  by  sophistical  declamation.  Known 
liistorical  facts  are  contradicted;  the  pretended  authors'  names  are 
officiously  intruded ;  and  actions  utterly  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
a  person  divinely  commissioned  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind  are 
ascribed  the  Jesus.^ 

The  preceding  argument  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, drawn  from  the  notice  taken  of  their  contents  by  the  early 
writers  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  very  considerable.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  proves  that  the  accounts  which  the  Christians  then 
had,  were  the  accounts  which  we  have  noio ;  and  that  our  present 
Scriptures  were  theirs.  It  proves,  moreover,  that  neither  Celsus  in 
the  second.  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century, 
suspected  the  authenticity  of  these   books,  or  ever  insinuated  that 

'  Tlie  arj^iuiu'iit  iibovo  ^jriefly  touchoil  upon,  is  fully  illustrated,  witii  great  ability  and 
research,  by  Dr.  Maltt)y,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Kelision, 
pp.  39 — 67.  Sec  a  further  aecouut  of  these  apoeryphal  books,  infra,  in  the  Ai)pciKlix 
to  this  volume,  No.  I.  Seet.  II. 
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Christians  were  mistaken  in  the  authors  to  whom  they  ascribe  them. 
Not  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  subject  which  was 
different  from  that  held  by  the  Christians.  "  And  when  we  consider 
how  much  it  would  have  availed  them  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  this 
point,  if  they  could ;  and  how  ready  they  showed  themselves  to  be  to 
take  every  advantage  in  their  power ;  and  that  they  were  all  men  of 
learning  and  inquiry ;  —  their  concession,  or  rather  their  suffrage 
upon  the  subject,  is  extremely  valuable.'*^ 

Another  important  external  or  historical  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  offered  in  the  Ancient 
Versions  of  it,  which  are  still  entirely  or  partially  extant  in  other 
languages.  Some  of  these,  as  the  Syriac,  and  several  Latin  versions, 
were  made  so  eai'ly  as  the  close  of  the  first,  or  very  early  in  the 
second  century.  Now  the  New  Testament  must  necessarily  have 
existed  previously  to  the  making  of  those  versions :  and  a  book,  which 
was  so  early  and  so  universally  read  throughout  the  East  in  the  Syriac, 
and  throughout  Europe  and  Africa  in  the  Latin  translation,  must  be 
able  to  lay  claim  to  a  high  antiquity ;  while  the  correspondence  of 
those  versions  with  our  copies  of  the  original  attests  their  genuineness 
and  authenticity. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  Internal  Evidence,  or  that  which  arises 
out  of  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament;  and  this 
branch  of  testimony  will  be  found  equally  strong  and  convincing  with 
the  preceding.  It  may  be  comprised  under  three  particulars,  viz.  the 
character  of  the  writers,  the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  together  with  the  coinci- 
dence,of  the  accounts  therein  delivered  with  the  history  of  those  tiiues. 

[i.]  First,  The  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  said  to  have  been 
Jews  by  birth,  and  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  also  to  have  been  imme- 
diate witnesses  of  what  they  relate. 

This  is  every  where  manifest  from  the  mode  of  narratinor  their  story  —  from 
their  numerous  allusions  to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  —  from  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  words,  phrases,  and  thoughts  derived  from  the  Old  Testament 
—  from  the  variety  of  Hebraic  words,  constructions,  and  phrases  occurring  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  all  of  which  betray  an  author  to  whom  the  Jewish 
mode  of  thinking  was  perfectly  natural  —  from  the  characters  of  time,  place,  per- 
sons, and  things  evident  in  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  Gospels 
and  Acts ;  —  all  which  are  related  with  the  confidence  of  men,  who  are  convinced 

'  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  p.  87.  Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  positive  evidence  exhi- 
bited in  the  preceding  pages,  it  has  been  atfirmed  by  one  opposer  of  tlie  Scriptures,  that 
the  epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  were  not  written  till  the  second  century;  and 
that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  settled  till  the  council  of  Nice;  thonghthe 
whole  of  it  was  referred  to  or  cited  by  at  least  sixteen  oftiie  writers  above  quoted,  besides 
the  testimonies  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  all  of  whom  flourished  before  that  council  was 
held;  by  another,  that  the  first  time  any  allusion  was  made  to  the  Gospels  was  in  the 
year  182,  that  is,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ;  and  by  a  third, 
that  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  not  in  existence  before  the  year 
150  of  the  Christian  iera.  These  bold  and  mendacious  assertions  are  only  equalled  by 
those  of  some  advocates  of  the  modern  Church  of  Rome ;  one  of  whom  hesitated  not  to 
affirm  that  "  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century"  (Milner's 
End  of  Controversy,  Part  I.  Letter  XI.  p.  182.  London,  1818);  while  another  has  asserted 
that  the  canon  of  tiic  New  Testament  is  received  only  on  the  authtirity  of  the  church  ol 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries!     (Newman's  Essay  on  Development,  p.  142.) 
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that  their  readers  already  know  that  they  are  not  relating  myths  or  fabulous 
narratives,  but  that  they  themselves  saw  and  experienced  every  thing  they  record, 
and  lliat  their  assertions  may  therefore  be  considered  as  proofs.  In  short,  they 
rehite,  like  men  who  wrote  for  readers  that  were  their  contemporaries,  and  lived 
at  the  very  time  in  which  their  history  happened,  and  who  knew,  or  might  easily 
liave  known,  the  persons  themselves.  This  is  as  evident  as  it  is  that  the  noble 
English  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
was  himself  concerned  in  those  transactions. 

[ii.]  Skcondly,  Tlie  Language  and  Style  of  the  Neio  Testament 
afford  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity. 

(1.)  The  Language  is  Greek,  which  was  at  that  period  (in  the  first 
century  of  the  Roman  monarchy),  and  had  been  ever  since  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  a  kind  of  universal  language,  just  as  the  French 
is  at  present.  It  was  understood  and  spoken  by  Greeks,  by  Romans, 
and  by  Jews.  The  greater  part  of  the  Christians  also,  especially 
those  to  whom  the  Epistles  of  t)ie  New  Testament  were  addressed, 
would  not  have  comprehended  them  so  universally  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. At  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Colosse,  and  in  Galatia,  scarcely 
was  another  language  understood.  Besides  the  Latin  and  Aramaean 
tongues,  the  Greek  also  was  understood  at  Rome,  and  in  Palestine 
by  the  Jews. 

The  Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written  is  not  pure  and  elegant 
Greek,  such  as  was  written  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  other  eminent  Grecian  authors; 
but  it  is  Hebraic-  Greeks  that  is,  Greek  intermixed  with  many  peculiarities  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  East  Aramsean,  i.  e.  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  and  the  West  Ai'amaean 
or  Syriac  tongues,  which  were  at  that  time  spoken  in  common  life  by  the  Jewx  of 
Palestine.  In  short,  it  "  is  such  a  dialect  as  would  be  used  by  ])€rsons  who  were 
educated  in  a  country  where  Chaldee  or  Syriac  was  spoken  as  the  vernacular 
tongue,  but  who  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  by  trequent  intercourse  with 
strangers  :  "  '  and  it  resembles  pure  classical  Greek  as  much  probably  as  the  French 
or  German  written  or  spoken  by  a  native  Englishman,  which  must  be  constantly 
mixed  with  some  anglicisms,  resembles  the  languages  spoken  at  Dresden  or  at 
Piiris.  Now  this  is  a  very  striking  mark  of  the  authenticity  of  these  writings  ;  for, 
if  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  in  pure,  elegant,  and  classical  Greek,  it 
would  be  evident  that  the  writers  were  either  native  Greeks,  or  scholars  who  had 
studied  the  Greek  language,  as  the  writings  of  Pliilo  and  Josejjhus  manifestly  indi- 
cate the  scholar.  But  since  we  find  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  perpetually 
intermixed  with  oriental  idioms,  it  is  evident  from  this  c-ircumstance  that  the 
writers  were  Jews  by  birth,  and  unlearned  men,  "in  humble  stations,  who  never 
sought  to  (jl)tain  an  exemption  from  the  dialect  they  had  once  ac(][uired.  They 
were  concerned  with  facts  and  with  doctrines;  and  if  these  were  correctly  stated, 
the  jiutity  of  their  diction  ap[)('arcd  to  them  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It  is  true, 
that  one  of  them  was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  moreover  born  at  Tarsus.  IJut  if 
St.  Paul  was  horn  at  Tarsus,  he  was  educated  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  his  erudition  was 
the  erudition  of  a  Jewish,  not  of  a  Grecian  school. 

"The  lang\nige  therefore  of  tiie  Greek  Testament  is  precisely  such  as  we  might 
expect  from  the  pijrsons  to  whom  the  several  pai'ts  of  it  are  ascribed.  Put  we  may 
go  still  further,  and  ass(.'rt,  not  only  that  the  language  of  the  Greek  Testament 
accords  with  the  situation  of  tiie  persons  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  hut  that  it  could  not 
have  i)een  useil  by  any  person  or  persons  who  were  in  a  different  situation  from 
that  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  It  was  necessary  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century,  and  to  have  been  educated  in  .Inda-a,  or  in  (iaiilee,  or  in  son\e  adjacent 
country,  to  be  rmdjlcd  to  write  such  a  coinjionnd  language  as  that  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Unless  some  oriental  dialect  had  been  fuvuliar  to  the  persons  who 
wrote  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
write  that  particular  kind  of  Greek,  by  which  those  books  are  distinguished  from 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  \\  87. 
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every  classic  author.  Nor  would  this  kind  of  language  have  appeared  m  the 
several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  even  though  the  writers  had  lived  in  Judsea, 
unless  they  had  lived  also  in  the  same  age  with  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  Judsa 
itself  could  not  have  produced  in  the  second  century  the  compositions  which 
■we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  total  sub- 
version of  the  Jewish  state,  introduced  new  forms  and  new  relations,  as  well  in 
language  as  in  policy.  The  language  therefore  of  a  fabrication  attempted  in  the 
second  century  would  have  borne  a  different  character  from  that  of  writin<Ts  com- 
posed in  the  same  country  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  even  if  the 
dialect  of  a  former  age  could  have  been  successfully  imitated,  no  inhabitant  of 
Judtea  in  the  second  century  would  have  made  the  attempt.  The  Jeivs  who  re- 
mained in  that  country  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  fabrication.  And  the 
only  Christians  who  remained  there  in  the  second  century  were  the  Nazarenes  and 
the  Ebionites.  But  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites  used  only  07ie  Gospel,  and 
that  Gospel  was  in  Hebrew.  They  will  hardly  be  suspected  therefore  of  having  forged 
Greek  Gospels.  Nor  can  they  be  suspected  of  having  forged  Greek  Epistles,  espe- 
cially as  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  rejected  by  the  Ebionites,  not  indeed  as 
spurious,  but  as  containing  docti  ines  at  variance  with  their  peculiar  tenets.  But 
if  Judcea  could  not  have  produced  in  the  second  century  such  writings  as  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament,  no  other  country  could  have  produced  them.  For  the 
Christians  of  the  second  century,  who  lived  wheie  Greek  was  the  vernacular  hm- 
giuige,  though  their  dialect  might  differ  from  the  dialect  of  Athens,  never  used  a 
dialect  in  which  oriental  phraseology  was  so  mingled  with  Greek  words  as  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  language  therefore  clearly  shows  tiiat  it  could  not 
have  been  written  in  any  other  age  than  in  the  first  century,  nor  by  any  other  per- 
sons than  by  persons  in  the  situation  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists."  ^ 

Nor  is  the  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  diawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  at  all  affected  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews 
having  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew  ;  —  that  is,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
some  learned  men.  "  For,"  as  it  is  most  forcibly  urged  by  the  learned  prelate  to 
whose  researches  this  section  is  deeply  indebted,  "if  the  arguments  which  hnve 
been  used  in  regard  to  language  flo  not  apply  to  them  immediately,  those  argu- 
ments apply  to  them  indirectly,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  force.  H  those  argu- 
ments show  that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  written  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  that  Gospel  is  a  translation,  it  follows  a  fortiori,  that  the 
original  was  written  before  that  period.  And  if  those  arguments  fuitl.er  show, 
that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  written  by  a  person  simiiiirly  ."ituated 
with  Saint  Matthew,  we  must  conclude,  either  that  the  translation  was  made  by 
Saint  Matthew  himself  (and  there  are  instances  of  the  same  author  writing  the 
same  work  in  two  different  languages),  or  that  tiie  translator  was  so  cunnected  with 
the  author,  as  to  give  to  the  translation  the  value  of  an  original.  The  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  retained  by  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  and 
still  existed,  though  with  various  interpolations,  in  the  fourth  century.  But  the 
Greek  Gospel  was  necessarily  adopted  by  the  Greek  Christians :  it  was  so  adopted 
from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  it  is  no  less  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  than  the 
Gospel  which  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
Epistle  which  was  written  by  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews."  ^ 

(2.)  Let  us  now  advert  to  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  con- 
sidered as  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

This  style  or  manner  of  writing  manifestly  shows  that  its  authors  were  born  and 
educated  in  the  Jewish  religion  ;  for  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  is  such,  —  the 
allusions  to  the  temple-worship,  as  well  as  to  tlie  peculiar  usages  and  sentiments  of 
tiie  Jews,  are  so  perpetual,  —  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Old  Testament  phraseology 
(which  is  interwoven  into  the  body  of  the  New  Testament,  rather  than  quoted  by 
its  writers)  is  so  great,  as  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that 


Bp.  Marsh's  Lcctinvs,  p.irt  v.  pp.  88 — 90.     For  an  account  of  the  peculiar,  structure  of 
tJic^  Greek  language  of  tlie  New  Testameiu,  sec  Vol.  IV.  pp.  8—23.  infra. 
-  Bp.  Marsli's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  9L 
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(lie  books  of  the  New  Testament  coukl  be  written  by  none  but  persons  orij^inally 
tlews,  and  who  were  not  superior  in  rank  and  education  to  those  whose  names  tlu-y 
bear.  Thus,  the  style  of  the  liistorieal  books,  particuhirly  of  the  Gospels,  is  totally 
devoid  of  ornament ;  it  presents  no  beautiful  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another  ; 
the  ear  is  not  charmed  with  the  melody  of  harmonious  perioils ;  the  imagination  is 
not  fired  with  grand  epithets  or  pompous  expressions.  The  bad  taste  of  some 
readers  is  not  gratified  by  laboured  antitheses,  high-sounding  language,  or  false 
ornament  of  any  kind  ;  neither  is  the  good  taste  of  others  pleased  with  terse  diction, 
brilliant  e.\ pressions,  or  just  metaphors.  In  short,  the  elegancies  of  eomposition 
and  style  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  "  we  find  the  simplicity  of  writers,  who  were  more  intent  upon  things  than 
U|)on  words :  we  find  men  of  plain  education  honestly  relating  what  they  knew, 
without  attenij)ting  to  adorn  their  narratives  by  any  elegance  or  grace  of  diction. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  writing  which  we  should  expect  from  the  persons  *o 
wliom  those  b(joks  are  ascribed.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  find  a  totally  different 
manner:  but  again  it  is  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect  i'vom  St.  Paul.  His 
arguments,  though  irresistible,  are  frequently  devoid  of  method;  in  the  dreiit^th  of 
the  reasoning  the  regularity  of  the  form  is  overlooked.  The  erudition  there  dis- 
played is  the  erudition  of  a  learned  Jew  ;  the  argumentation  there  displayed  is  tiie 
argumentation  of  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity  confuting  his  brethren  on  their 
own  ground.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  recognise  in  this  description  the  apostle 
who  was  born  at  Tarsus,  but  educated  at  the  feet  of  Gan)uliel  ? 

"  If  we  further  compare  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  writers  to  whom  the  several  books  of  it  are  ascribed,  we 
sliall  again  find  a  correspondence  which  implies  that  those  books  are  justly  ascribed 
to  them.  The  character  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  is  every  where  im- 
pressed on  the  writings  of  St.  John.  Widely  different  is  the  character  impressed 
on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul;  but  it  is  equally  accordant  with  the  character  of  the 
writer.  Gentleness  and  kindness  were  characteristic  of  St.  John  ;  and  these  qua- 
lities characterise  his  writings.  Zeal  and  animation  marked  every  where  the  con- 
duct of  St.  Paul ;  and  these  are  the  qualities  which  are  every  where  discernible  in 
the  wj'itings  ascribed  to  him."  ^ 

[iii.]  Thirdly,  The  Circuvntantiality  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as 
the  coincidence  of  the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New  Testainent  with  the 
history  of  those  times,  are  also  an  indisputable  internal  evidence  of  its 
authenticity. 

"  Whoever,"  says  Michaelis,  "  undertakes  to  forge  a  set  of  writings,  and  ascribe 
them  to  persons  who  lived  in  a  foimer  period,  exposes  himself  lo  the  utmost  danger 
of  a  discordancy  with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  age  to  which  his  accounts 
are  referred  ;  and  this  danger  increases  in  pro[)ortion  as  they  relate  to  points  not 
mentioned  in  general  history,  but  to  such  as  belong  only  to  a  single  city,  sect,  reli- 
gion, or  school  Of  all  books  that  ever  were  written,  there  is  none,  if  the  New 
Testament  is  a  fi)rgery,  so  liable  to  detection  :  the  scene  of  action  is  not  confined 
to  a  single  country,  but  displayed  in  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Roman  empire; 
allusions°are  made  to  the  various  manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Jews,  which  are  carried  so  far  with  respect  to  this  last  nation  as  to  extend 
even  to  the  trifles  and  follies  of  their  schools.  A  Greek  or  Roman  Christian,  who 
lived  in  the  second  or  third  century,  though  as  well  verse<l  in  the  writings  ()f  the 
ancients  as  Kustathius  or  Asconius,  would  still  have  been  wanting  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture; and  a  Jewish  convert  in  those  ages,  even  the  most  learned  r:d)bi,  would  have 
been  equally  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome,  if,  then,  the  New 
Testament,  thus  exposed  to  detection  (had  it  bet'ii  an  imposture),  is  (bund,  after 
tiie  severest  researches,  to  harmonise  with  the  history,  the  nianners,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  the  first  century,  and  since,  the  more  minutely  we  incpiire,  the  more  per- 
fect we  find  the  coincidence,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of 


'  Bp.  Marsh's  Tx-cturcs,  part  v.  pp.  92,  93.  The  reader  will  fiiul  sonic  very  instructive 
observations  on  tiic  style  ol  tlie  evangelists  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nans's  work,  intitled  " 'i'he 
Veracity  of  tiic  Kvant;(di.--ts  (k-inonstratcd,  l>y  a  coinjarative  View  of  their  Histories,' 
chap.  iii.  pp.  28 — 38.  2(1  edit. 
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liuman  abilities  to  effectuate  so  wonderful  a  deception."  '     A  few  Aicts  will  illus- 
trate this  remark. 

The  Gospels  state  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  real  person,  who  was  born  during  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus ;  that  he  began  his  ministry  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  that,  about  three  years  and  a  half  afterwards,  Pilate, 
the  Roman  governor,  condemned  him  to  death  ;  and  that  he  was  accordingly  put 
to  death  ;  and  the  book,  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  relates  that  Paul  defended 
himself  before  the  Roman  governors  Felix  and  Festus,  and  before  the  Jewish  king 
Agrippa,  &c.     An  impostor  would  not  write  so  circumstantially. 

Further,  there  are  certain  historical  circumstances,  respecting  the 
political  constitutions  of  the  world  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  coincide  with  the  accounts  of  contemporary  profane  historians, 
and  incontestably  point  out  the  time  when  they  were  written. 

(1.)  Thus  Palestine  is  stated  to  be  divided  into  three  principal  provinces,  Judgea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee. 

At  that  time  this  country  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  had  formerly  been 
governed  by  its  own  kings ;  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  absolute  power  of  life 
and  death  ;  a  Roman  governor  resided  at  Jerusalem.  The  nation  was  discontented 
with  the  Roman  sovereignty,  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and  was  disposed  to  revolt. 
Two  religious  sects  are  represented  as  having  the  chief  sway  among  the  Jews,  viz. 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ;  the  former,  who  taught  a  mechanical  religion,  deceived 
And  tyrannised  over  the  people,  by  whom,  however,  they  were  almost  idolised ; 
while  the  latter,  who  adopted  an  epicurean  philosophy,  were  strongly  supported  by 
the  principal  characters  of  the  nation.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  then  stand- 
ing, and  was  annually  visited  by  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  were  scattered 
abroad  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  These  and  similar  circumstances  are  rather 
presupposed  as  universally  known  than  related  by  the  authors  of  these  writings  ; 
and  they  agree  most  exactly  with  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Roman 
empire,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  as  described  by  contemporary 
profane  writers. 

(2.)  We  read  in  the  Gospels  that  there  were  publicans,  or  tax-gatherers,  esta- 
blished at  Capernaum,  and  at  Jericho. 

Now  it  was  in  this  last-mentioned  city  that  the  precious  balm  was  collected  ; 
which,  constituting  the  principal  article  of  exportation  from  that  country,  refjuired 
their  service  to  collect  the  duty  imposed  on  it.  And  at  Capernaum  commenced 
the  transit,  which  both  Justin  and  Strabo  tell  us  was  extensively  carried  on  by 
the  Aradaeans.'^ 

(3.)  In  Luke  iii.  14.  we  read  that  certain  soldiers  came  to  John  the  Baptist, 
while  he  was  preaching  in  all  the  country  about  Jordan,  and  demanded  of  him,  say' 
ing.  And  what  shall  ive  do  ?  an  important  question  in  Christian  morality. 

It  has  been  asked  who  these  soldiers  were  ?  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  who  were  then  stationed  In  Judaea,  were  engaged  in  any  war.  Now 
it  happens  that  the  expression  used  by  the  evangelical  historian  is  not  arpanuTai  or 
soldiers,  but  aTparevofifvoi,  that  is,  men  who  were  actually  under  arms  or  marching  to 
battle.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  use  this  word  without  a  sufficient 
reason,  and  what  that  reason  is,  we  may  readily  discover  on  consulting  Josephus's 
account  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  He  tells  us  ^  that  Herod 
was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law,  Aretas,  a  petty  king 
of  Arabia  Petrjea,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  who  had  returned  to  her 
father  in  consequence  of  Herod's  ill-treatment.  The  army  of  Herod,  then  on  its 
march  from  Galilee,  passed  of  necessity  through  the  country  where  John  was 
baptizing ;  and  the  military  men,  who  questioned  him,  were  a  part  of  that  army. 
So  minute,  so  perfect,  and  so  latent  a  coincidence  was  never  discovered  In  a  forgery 
of  later  ages.* 

'  Jlichaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

^  Justini  Epitome  Trogi,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  3.  Strabonis  Geographia,  lib.  xvi.  p.  519.  (ed. 
Casauboni. ) 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jiid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5.  s.  1,  2. 

*  For  the  above  illustrative  coincidence  we  are  indebted  toMicbaelis  (vol.  i.  p.  51.);  and 
for  the  next  following  to  Bp.  Marsh,  Lectures,  part  v,  pp.  78 — 82. 
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(4.)  The  same  evangelist  (Lake  iii.  19,  20.)  relates  that  Hemd  the  tetrarch  heivg 
reproved  by  him  (John  the  Baptist)  for  Herodias  his  brother  Philijys  wi/r,  and  for 
all  the  evils  which  Herod  had  done,  added  yet  this  above  all,  that  he  shut  up  John  in 
prison. 

It  does  not  appear  what  connection  there  was  between  the  soldiers  above  men- 
tioned and  the  place  of  John's  imprisonment,  though  the  context  leads  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  soniewliere  in  the  viiinitj'  of  the  place  wliere  the  Baptist  was  preaching. 
The  evangelist  Mark  (vi.  17 — 28.),  who  relates  the  circumstances  of  his  a|)pre- 
hension  and  death,  informs  us  that,  at  a  royal  entertainment  given  <m  occasion  of 
Herod's  birthday,  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias  came  in ;  and  tliat  the  king, 
being  highly  delighted  witli  her  dancing,  promised  to  give  her  whatsoever  she 
wished.  After  consulting  witli  her  mother  Herodias,  she  demanded  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist;  and  Herod,  reluctantly  assenting,  immediately  dispatched  an 
exectitioner,  who  went  and  beheaded  John  in  prison.  Now  it  docs  not  appear,  from 
the  narrative  of  Mark,  why  a  person  in  actual  military  service  (T7r(K(iv\a7ioi))  was 
employed;  or  why  Herodias  shoulii  have  cherished  such  an  hatred  of  John,  as  to 
instruct  her  daughter  to  demand  the  head  of  the  holy  num.  But  the  above-cited  pas- 
sage from  Josephus  explains  both  circumstances.  Herod,  we  have  seen,  was  actually 
at  war  with  Aretas  :  wliile  his  army  was  on  its  march  against  his  father-in-law,  Herod 
gave  an  entertainment  in  the  fortress  of  I\Iacha?rus,  which  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  place  where  Jolin  was  preaching.  Herodias  was  the  cause  of  tliat  war.  It 
was  on  her  account  that  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  the  wife  of  Herod,  was  compelled 
by  ill-treatment  to  take  refuge  with  her  father ;  and  as  the  war  in  which  Aretas 
was  engaged  was  undertaken  in  ordi>r  to  oVjtain  redress  for  his  daughter,  Herodias 
had  a  jjeculiar  interest  in  accompanying  Herod,  even  when  he  was  marching  to 
battle;  and  her  hatred  of  John  (who  had  reproved  Herod  on  her  account),  at 
that  particular  time  is  thus  clearly  accounted  for.  No  spurious  productions  could 
bear  so  rigid  a  test  as  that  which  is  here  applied  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke. 

(5.)  Let  us  now  take  an  example  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxiii.  2 — 5.), 
where  we  have  the  following  account  of  Paul's  appearance  before  the  council  at 
Jerusalem,  and  his  answer  to  Ananias  :  —  And  Paul,  earnestly  beholding  the  council, 
said,  '•^  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until  this 
day."  And  the  high  priest  Ananias  commanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him 
on  the  mouth.  Then  s<tid  Paul,  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  ivhited  icall:  for  sittest 
thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  commandcst  me  to  be  smitten  co>itra?-y  to  the  law?  " 
And  they  that  stood  by  said,  "  Revilest  thou  God's  high  priest  ?  "  Then  said  Paul, 
^''  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest."  —  Now,  on  this  passage,  it  has 
been  asked,  1.  Who  was  this  Ananias?  2.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  chrono- 
logy that  Ananias  was  at  tliat  time  called  the  higli  priest,  when  it.  is  certain  from 
Josephus  that  the  time  of  his  holding  that  office  was  much  earlier  ?  And,  3.  How 
it  happened  tliat  I\ul  said,  /  tcist  Jiot,  brethren,  that  he  u  as  the  high  priest,  since  the 
external  marks  of  olhce  must  have  determined  wliether  he  were  or  not. 

"  On  all  these  subjects,"  says  Michaelis,  "  is  thrown  the  fullest  light,  as  soon  as 
we  examine  the  special  history  of  that  period,  a  light  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
present,  but  extends  itself  to  the  following  chapters,  insomuch  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  book  was  written,  not  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  by 
a  person  who  was  contemporary  to  the  events  which  are  there  related.  Ananias, 
the  son  of  Nebedeni,  was  high  priest  at  the  time  that  IIelen;i,  queen  of  Adiabenc, 
supplied  the  Jews  with  corn  from  KgyptS  during  the  famine  which  took  place  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Clauflius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Acts.  St. 
Paul,  therefore,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  at  that  period*,  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon  after  the  holding 
of  the  first  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jerusalem,  Ananias  was  d'S[iossessed  of  his 
office,  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of  violence  between  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews,  and  sent  piisoner  to  Rome^  whence  he  was  afterwards  released,  tuid  returneil 
to  Jerusalem.  Now  from  that  period  he  could  not  be  called  high  priest  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  though  Josephus*  has  sometimes  given  him  the  title  of 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  §  2.  '  Acts  xv. 

■  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  §  2. 

«  Joseph,  lib.  xx  c.  9.  §  2.  and  Bell  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  §  9. 
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apxupivQ  taken  in  the  more  extensive  meaning  of  a  priest,  who  had  a  seat  and  voice 
in  the  Sanhedrin  * ;  and  Jonathan,  though  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  elevation,  had  been  raised  in  the  mean  time  to  the  supreme  dignity 
in  the  Jewish  church.  Between  the  death  of  Jonathan,  who  was  murdered  ^  b^ 
■order  of  Felix,  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Ismael,  who  was  invested  with  that  office 
by  Agrippa^  elapsed  an  interval  in  which  this  dignity  continued  vacant.  Now  it 
happened  precisely  in  this  interval  that  Saint  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  Sanhedrin  being  destitute  of  a  president,  he  undertook  of  his  own  authority 
the  discharge  of  that  office,  which  he  executed  with  the  greatest  tyranny.*  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  Jerusalem, 
might  be  ignorant  that  Ananias,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  the  j)riesthood,  had 
taken  upon  himself  a  trust  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  ;  he  might  therefore  very 
naturally  exclaim,  ^  I  wist  7iot,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  pi-iest!''  Admittinor 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact,  the  expression 
must  be  considered  as  an  indirect  reproof,  and  a  tacit  refusal  to  recognise  usurped 
authority.  A  passage,  then,  which  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  obscurity,  is 
brought  by  this  relation  into  the  clearest  light ;  and  the  whole  history  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment,  the  conspiracy  of  the  fifty  Jews^  with  the  consent  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
their  petition  to  Festus  to  send  him  from  Caesarea,  with  intent  to  murder  him  on 
the  road^,  are  facts  which  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  times  as  described  by 
Josephus,  who  mentions  the  principal  persons  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  paints 
their  profligacy  in  colours  even  stronger  than  those  of  St.  Luke."  ^ 

(6.)  In  Acts  xxvii.  I.  Luke  relates  that  "  when  St.  Paul  was  sent  from  Caesarea 
to  Rome,  he  was  with  the  other  prisoners  committed  to  the  care  of  Julius,  an  officer 
of  the  Augustan  Cohort,  that  is,  a  Koman  Cohort,  which  had  the  honour  of  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Emperor. 

"  Now  it  appears  from  the  account  which  Josephus  has  given  in  his  second  book 
on  the  Jewish  war  ^  that  when  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judaea,  the  Roman  garrison 
at  Caesarea  was  chiefly  composed  of  soldiers  who  were  natives  of  Syria.  But  it  also 
appears,  as  well  from  the  same  book*  as  from  the  twentieth  book  of  his  Antiquities''' 
that  a  small  body  of  Roman  soldiers  was  stationed  there  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
this  body  of  Roman  soldiers  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  2;ebasth  or  Augustan, 
the  same  Greek  word  being  employed  by  Josephus,  as  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  This  select  body  of  Roman  soldiers  had  been  employed  by  Cumanus, 
who  immediately  preceded  Felix  in  the  Procuratorship  of  Judaea,  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  an  insurrection.^'  And  when  Festus,  who  succeeded  Felix,  had  occasion  to 
send  prisoners  from  Cjesarea  to  Rome,  he  would  of  course  intrust  them  to  the  care 
of  an  officer  belonging  to  the  select  corps.  Even  here  then  we  have  a  coincidence, 
which  is  worthy  of  notice,  —  a  coincidence  which  we  should  never  have  discovered 
without  consulting  the  writings  of  Josephus.  But  that  which  is  most  worthy  of 
notice,  is  the  circumstance,  that  this  select  body  of  soldiers  bore  the  title  of  Au- 
gustan. This  title  was  known  of  course  to  St.  Luke,  who  accompanied  St.  Paul 
from  Caesarea  to  Rome.  But,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  the  garrison  of 
Caesarea,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Syrian  soldiers,  contained  also  a  small  body  of 
Roman  soldiers,  and  that  they  were  dignified  by  the  epithet  Augustan,  are  circum- 
stances so  minute,  that  no  impostor  of  a  later  age  would  have  known  them.  And 
they  prove  incontestably,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  could  have  been  written  only 
by  a  person  in  the  situation  of  St.  Luke."'* 

(7.)  Once  more,  between  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  history  related  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,   there  exist  many  notes  of  undesigned  coincidence  or  correspon- 

'  Apxifpm  in  the  plural  number  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  when  allusion 
is  made  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §  5.  »  Ibid.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §  3. 

*  Ibid,  lib.  XX.  c.  9.  §  2.  *  Acts  xxiii.  12 — 15. 

•  Acts  XXV.  3.  '  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  51 — 54, 
«  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  §  7.                                   »  Cap.  12.  §  5.  p.  174. 

'"  xiutiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  •'  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx..  c.  6. 

"  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  82 — 84.  See  also  additional  instances  in  the  Eev. 
J.  J.  Blunt's  "  Veracity  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  argued  from  the  unde- 
signed Coincidences  to  be  found  in  them,  when  compared,  1.  with  each  other,  and,  2. 
with  Josephus."  (Lond.  1828.  8vo.)  And  also  in  the  Kev.  T.  E.  Birks's  "Horre  Apos- 
tolicae,"  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Dr.  Paley's  "Horse  Paulinas."     (London,  1850.  8vo.) 
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dency,  the  perusal  of  which  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  neither  the  history  was  taken 
from  the  letters,  nor  the  letters  froni  the  history.  "  And  the  undesignedness  of 
these  agreements  (which  iindesignedness  is  gathered  from  their  latency,  their 
minuteness,  their  obliquity,  the  suitableness  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  consist,  to  the  places  in  which  those  circumstances  occur,  and  the  circuitous 
references  by  which  they  are  traced  out,)  demonstrates  that  they  have  not  been 
produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent  contrivance.  But  coincidences 
from  which  these  causes  are  e-xcluded,  and  which  are  too  close  and  numerous  to  be 
accounted  for  by  accidental  concurrences  of  fiction,  must  necessarily  have  truth  for 
their  foundation."  * 

These  coincidences  are  illustrated  at  considerable  length,  and  in  a  most  masterly 
manner  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  "  Horse  Paulinae,"  from  which  admirable  treatise  the 
following  particulars  are  abridged.  As  the  basis  of  his  argument  he  assumes  no- 
thing but  the  existence  of  the  books.  He  observes,  that  in  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
there  is  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  that  immediately  strikes  the  reader.  His  letters 
are  connected  with  his  history  in  the  Acts  by  their  particularity,  and  by  the  numer- 
ous circumstances  found  in  them.  By  examining  and  comparing  these  circum- 
stances, we  observe  that  the  history  and  the  epistles  are  neither  of  them  taken  from 
the  other,  but  are  independent  documents  unknown  to,  or  at  least  uncor.sulted  by, 
each  other  ;  but  we  find  the  substance,  and  often  very  minute  articles  of  the  history, 
recognised  in  the  epistles,  by  allusions  and  references  which  can  neither  be  imputed 
to  design,  nor,  without  a  foundation  in  truth,  be  accounted  for  by  accident,  by 
hints  and  expressions,  and  single  words  dropping,  as  it  were  fortuitously,  from  the 
pen  of  the  writer,  or  drawn  forth,  each  by  some  occasion  proper  to  the  place  in 
which  it  occurs,  but  widely  removed  from  any  view  to  consistency  or  agreement. 
These,  we  know,  are  effects  which  reality  produces,  but  which,  without  reality  at 
the  bottom,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  exist.  When  such  undesigned  coincidences 
arc  too  close  and  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  by  accidental  concurrences  of 
fiction,  they  must  necessarily  have  truth  for  their  foundation.  This  argument  de- 
pends upon  a  large  deduction  of  particulars,  which  cannot  be  abstracted  but  which 
carry  great  weight  of  evidence. 

If  it  can  be  thus  proved,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  very  letters  which  the 
apostle  Paul  wrote,  they  substantiate  the  Christian  history.  The  great  object  of 
modern  research  is  to  come  at  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  times.  Amidst 
the  obscurities,  the  silence,  or  the  contradictions  of  history,  if  a  letter  can  be  found, 
we  regard  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  land-mark ;  as  that  by  which  we  can  correct, 
adjust,  or  supply  the  imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  other  accounts.  The  facts 
which  they  disclose  generally  come  out  incidentally,  and  therefore  without  design 
to  mislead  by  false  or  exaggerated  accounts.  This  is  applicable  to  Paul's  f^pistles 
with  as  much  justice  as  to  any  letters  whatever.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
intention  of  the  writer,  than  to  record  any  j)art  of  his  history,  though  in  fact  it  is 
made  public  dy  them,  and  the  reality  of  it  is  made  probable. 

These  letters  also  show,  1.  That  Christianity  had  prevailed  before  the  confusions 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  2.  That  the  Gospela 
were  not  made  up  of  reports  and  stories  current  at  the  time  ;  for  a  man  cannot  be 
led  by  reports  to  refer  to  transactions  in  which  he  states  himself  to  be  present  and 
active.  3.  That  the  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  the  barbarous,  mean,  ignorant 
set  of  men,  incapable  of  thought  or  reflection,  which  the  false  representations  of 
infidelity  would  make  them;  and  that  these  letters  are  not  adapted  to  the  habits  and 
comprehension  of  a  barbarous  people.  4.  That  the  history  of  Paul  is  so  implicated 
with  that  of  the  other  apostles,  and  with  the  substance  of  the  Christian  history  itself, 
that  if  Paul's  story  (not  the  miraculous  part)  be  admitted  to  be  true,  we  cannot 
reject  the  rest  as  fabulous.  For  example  ;  if  we  believe  Paul  to  have  been  a 
preacher  of  Christianity,  we  must  also  believe  that  there  were  such  men  as  Peter, 
and  James,  and  other  apostles,  who  had  been  conijianions  of  Christ  during  his  life, 
and  who  published  the  same  things  concerning  Inm  which  Paul  taught.  5.  That 
Paul  had  a  sound  and  sober  judgment.  6.  That  Paul  underwent  great  sufferings, 
and  that  the  church  was  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  preaching  of  Christianity 
attended  with  dangers  ;  this  appears  even  from  incidental  passages,  as  well  as  direct 
ones.    7.  Paul,  in  these  Epistles,  asserts,  in  positive,  unequivocal  terms,  his  perfbrm- 

'  Palcy's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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ance  of  miracles,  properly  so  called,  in  the  face  of  those  amongst  whom  he  declares 
they  were  wrought,  and  even  to  adversaries,  who  would  have  exposed  the  falsity, 
if  there  had  been  any.— (Gal.  iii.  5  ;  Rom.  xv.  18,  19. ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12.) 

This  testimony  shows  that  the  series  of  actions  represented  by  Paul  was  real,  and 
proves  not  only  that  the  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  history  devoted  themselves 
to  lives  of  toil  and  suifering,  in  consequence  of  the  truth  of  that  history,  but  also 
that  the  author  of  the  Acts  was  well  acquainted  with  Paul's  history,  and  a  com- 
panion of  his  travels  ;  which  establishes  tlie  credibility  of  Luke's  Gospel,  considering 
them  as  two  parts  of  the  same  history ;  for  though  there  are  instances  of  second 
parts  being  forgeries,  we  know  of  none  where  the  second  part  is  genuine  and  the 
first  spurious.  Now,  is  there  an  example  to  be  met  with  of  any  man  voluntarily 
undergoing  such  incessant  hardships  as  Paul  did,  and  the  constant  expectation  of 
a  violent  death,  for  the  sake  of  attesting  a  story  of  what  was  false ;  and  of  what,  if 
false,  he  must  have  known  to  be  so  ?  And  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that  the  pre- 
judices of  Paul's  education  were  against  his  becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ,  as  his  first 
violent  opposition  to  it  evidently  showed.^ 

Further  :  there  are  four  Epistles  of  Paul  to  single  persons,  who  were  his  friends  ; 
two  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  and  one  to  Philemon.  In  private  letters  to  intimate 
companions  some  expression  would  surely  let  fall  a  hint  at  least  of  fraud,  if  there 
were  any.  Yet  the  same  uniform  design  of  promoting  sincerity,  benevolence,  and 
piety,  is  perceived ;  and  the  same  histories  of  Christ  and  Paul  are  alluded  to  as 
true  accounts,  in  his  private  as  in  his  public  epistles. 

Besides  numerous  undesigned  coincidences  in  historical  circumstances  and  facts, 
which  Dr.  Paley  has  specified,  there  is  also  an  undesigned  agreement  throughout, 
between  the  sentiments  and  manner  of  writing  of  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and  the 
account  of  his  character  and  conduct  given  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Every  instance  of 
this  kind  bespeaks  reality,  and  therefore  deserves  notice  as  a  branch  of  internal 
evidence.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  parts  and  learning, 
of  sound  judgment,  quick  conception,  crowded  thought,  fluent  expression,  and 
zealous  and  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  point  at  which  he 
aimed.  These  properties  correspond  with  the  history  of  him  contained  in  the  Acts. 
Brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  he  was  instructed  in  Jewish  learning.  His 
speech  to  the  philosophers  and  people  of  Athens,  his  behaviour  and  addresses  to 
Agrippa,  Festus,  and  Felix,  &c.,  prove  his  sagacity,  his  judicious  selection  of  topics, 
and  his  skiU  in  reasoning.  The  violent  manner  in  which  he  is  recorded  in  the  Acts 
to  have  persecuted  the  first  Christians  agrees  with  the  ardour  of  spirit  that  breathes 
in  all  his  letters,  and  the  glowing  warmth  of  his  style. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  seeming  discordances,  which,  however,  are  easily  recon- 
cileable  by  attending  to  his  ardent  temper,  and  to  the  ruling  principle  of  his  con- 
duct in  different  periods  of  his  life.  His  rage  against  the  Christians  (owing  to 
strong  Jewish  prejudices)  was  furious  and  unrestrained^,  and  unjustifiable  against 
any  peaceable  persons,  such  as  they  were.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Epistles  manifest 
a  warmth  and  eagerness  governed  by  a  calmer  principle.  After  his  conversion,  Paul 
was  at  the  same  time  prudent,  steady,  and  ardent.  He  was  as  indefatigable  as  he 
had  been  before ;  but,  instead  of  cruel  and  unjust  means  to  obtain  his  purposes,  he 
employed  argument,  persuasion,  and  the  merciful  and  mighty  power  of  God.  The 
religion  he  embraced  accounts  for  these  changes  easily  and  naturally.  His  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and 
which  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  his  Epistles,  harmonise  every  seeming  contra- 
diction in  his  character,  and  thus  become  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  both  of  his 
history  and  of  his  Epistles. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  concerning  Peter.  Is  there  not  a  striking 
uniformity  in  the  character  of  this  Apostle,  as  it  is  delineated  by  the  sacred  writers, 
and  as  it  is  discoverable  in  the  style,  manner,  and  sentiments  of  his  Epistles  ?  Do 
they  not  bear  the  marks  of  the  same  energy,  the  same  unpolished  and  nervous  sim- 
plicity, the  same  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of  thought,  the  same  strength  and 
vigour  of  untutored  genius ;  strong  in  the  endowments  of  nature,  but  without  the 
refinements  of  art  or  science  ?     Now  there  would  scarcely  have  been  found  such  a 


'  Paley's  Horse  Paulinas,  in  the  conclusion.    Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii. 
chap.  7.  '  Acts  viii.  3.,  ix.  1. 
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nice  anrreement  between  the  cbaracter  of  Peter  given  in  tlie  wiitiii;fs  of  otlicrs,  and 
exemplified  in  iiis  own  if  the  one  had  been  a  fiction,  or  the  other  epurious.  It  is 
the  same  Peter  that  speaks  in  the  Gospel  history,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  Epistles  wliich  bear  his  name.  The  seal  of  his  character,  us  graven  by  the 
Evangelists,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  impression  of  his  letters.  This  is  an 
argument  of  the  genuineness  of  his  Epistles,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.' 

The  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  furnish  ample  materials  for 
pursuing  this  species  of  evidence  from  undLsigned  coincidences  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Dr.  Paley  "^f  and  Mr.  Wakefield  ^,  have  both  produced 
some  instances  of  it  between  the  Gospels,  to  which  we  shall  only  add, 
in  the  last  place,  that  the  similitude  or  coincidence  between  the  style 
of  John's  Gospel,  and  the  first  Epistle  that  bears  his  name,  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  no  reader,  who  is  capable  of  discerning  what  is  peculiar  in 
an  author's  turn  of  thinking,  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  their 
being  the  productions  of  one  and  the  same  writer.'*  Writings  so  cir- 
cumstanced prove  themselves  and  one  another  to  be  genuine. 


*  T.  G.  Taylor's  Essay  on  the  Conduct  and  Character  of  Peter. 

*  Evid.  of  Christ,  part  ii.  chap.  4.  '  Internal  Evidences,  pp.  207 — 210. 

*  The  following  comparative  table  of  passages,  from  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of  Saint 
John,  will  (we  think)  prove  the  point  above  slated  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 


Epistle. 
Ch.  I.  1.  That  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning— 6  ideairdiJLfda,  which  we  have  contem- 
plated— concerning  the  living  word. 

II.  5.  Whosoever  keepeth  his  word,  truly 
in  that  man  the  love  of  God  is  perfected. 

II.  6.  He  who  saith  he  abideth  in  him, 
ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he 
walked.     See  ch.  iii.  24.,  iv.  13.  16. 

n.  8. 1  write  to  you  a  new  commandment. 

IIL  11.  This  is  the  message  which  ye  have 
heard  from  tlic  beginning,  that  we  should  love 
one  another. 

II.  8.  The  darkness  passeth  away,  and  the 
light  which  is  true,  now  shinctli. 

10.  Abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is  no 
stumbling  block  to  him. 

11.  13.  Young  children,  I  write  to  you, 
because  ye  have  known  the  Father. 

14.  Because  yc  have  known  him  from  the 
beginning. 

U.  29.  Every  one  who  workcth  righteous- 
ness, is  begotten  of  God.  See  also  iiL  9.,  v.  1. 

ni.  1 .  Behold  how  great  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called 
the  sons  of  God  ! 

III.  2.  "Wc  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is. 

III.  8.  He  who  workcth  sin  is  of  the 
devil;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

III.  13.  Do  not  wonder,  my  brethren,  that 
the  world  hatcth  you. 

rV.  9.  By  this  the  love  of  God  was  mani- 
fested, that  God  sent  his  Son,  the  only  be- 


Gospel. 
Ch.  I.  1.  In  the  beginning  was  the  word- 
14.,  And,  (diaaafjLfda,  wc  beheld  his  glory. 
4.  In  him  was  life. 
14.  The  word  was  made  flesh. 

XIV.  23.  If  a  man  love  me  he  will  keep 
my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him. 

XV.  4.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As 
the  branch  cannot  bring  forth  fruit  of  itself, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me. 

XIIL  34.  A  new  commandment  I  give  to 
you, 

that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you. 

I.  5.  The  light  shincth  in  darkness. 

9.  That  was  the  true  light. 

XI.  10.  If  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he 
stumblcth,  because  there  is  no  light  to  him. 

XVII.  3.  This  is  the  eternal  life,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 

And  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  bast  sent. 

III.  3.  Except  a  man  be  begotten  again. 

5.  P^xeept  a  man  be  begotten  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit. 

I.  12.  To  them  he  pave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  mime. 

XVII.  24.  Be  with  me  where  I  am,  that 
they  may  behold  my  glorp 

VIII.  44.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil 
— He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning. 

XV.  20.  If  they  have  persecuted  mc,  they 
will  also  persecute  you. 

HI.  16.  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  ho 
gave  his  only  begotten  Sou,  that  whosoever 
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The  forgeries  of  these  things,  if  forgeries  they  were,  must  (as  Dr. 
Jortin  has  forcibly  remarked)  have  equalled  Father  Hardouin's 
atheistical  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century;  who,  according  to  his 
fantastical  account,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  surpassed 
in  abilities  all  the  ancients  and  moderns;  forged  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  whom  we  call  classical ;  and  were  not  only  great  poets, 
but  also  great  mathematicians,  chronologers,  geographers,  astro- 
nomers, and  critics,  and  capable  of  inserting  in  their  proper  places 
names  and  accounts  of  men,  rivers,  cities,  and  regions,  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  Athenian  archons,  Attic  months.  Olympiads,  and 
Roman  consuls :  all  which  happy  inventions  have  been  since  con- 
firmed by  astronomical  calculations  and  tables,  voyages,  inscriptions. 
Fasti  Capitolini,  fragments,  manuscripts,  and  a  diligent  collation  of 
authors  with  each  other.' 

Such  are  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct  and  col- 
lateral, for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  ot 
many  of  them  are  impartially  considered,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come 
to  this  convincing  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  books  now  extant  in  the 
New  Testament  are  genuine  and  authentic,  and  are  the  same  writings 
which  were  originally  composed  by  the  authors  whose  names  they 
bear. 

Epistle.  Gospel. 

gotten,  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 

through  him.  everlasting  life. 

IV.  12.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  I.  18.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time.  time. 

V.  13.  These  things  I  have  written  to  you  XX.  31.  These  things  are  written,  that 
who  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the 
that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
and  that  ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  life  through  his  name. 

Son  of  God. 

V.  14.  If  we  ask  anything  according  to  XIV.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in 
his  will,  he  heareth  us.  my  name,  I  will  do  it. 

V.  20.  The  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  XVII.  2.  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over 
given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  know  him  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as 
that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  many  as  thou  hast  given  him.  3.  And  this 
even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know  thee  the 
true  God  and  eternal  life.  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 

hast  sent.  (Mackuight  on  the  Epistles,  Pref. 
to  1  John,  sect,  ii.) 

'  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  28.  et  seq.  Less's  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  1 — 26.  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  4 — 54.  Simpson's 
Internal  Evidences,  pp.  160 — 165.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii. 
pp.  687 — 692.  Stosch,  de  Canone,  p.  89.  Pictet,  Theologie  Chi-etienne,  tome  i.  p.  83. 
Erncsti  Interp.  Nov.  Test,  pars  iii.  pp.  147.  et  seq.  See  also  a  very  copious  discussion  of 
the  Evidences  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  in  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament.    Edinburgh,  1821.  8vo. 
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SECT.  III. 

ON   THE   PNCOKRUPTED    PKE8ERVAT10K    OF     THE     BOOKS     OF     THE    OLD     AND    NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  have  been  thus  clearly  proved,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be 
asked,  whether  those  books  have  not  long  since  been  destroyed?  And 
whether  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncorrnpted  ?  To 
these  inquiries  we  reply,  that  we  have  evidence,  equally  decisive  and 
satisfactory  with  that  which  has  demonstrated  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  prove  that  they 
liave  descended  to  us  entire  and  uncorrnpted  in  any  thing  material ; 
—  such  evidence  indeed  as  can  be  adduced  for  no  other  production  of 
antiquity. 

I.  And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  although  the  Jews 
have  been  charged  with  corrupting  it,  yet  this  charge  has  never  been 
substantiated,  and,  in  fact,  the  thing  itself  is  morally  impossible.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  arguments  which  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Pentateuch  (or  five  books  of  Moses)  is  not,  and  could  not  be  a  forgery 
in  the  first  instance,  apply  equally  to  prove  that  these  books  have  not 
been  wilfully  and  designedly  corrupted.  But,  to  be  more  particular, 
we  may  remark, 

1.  That  there  is  no  proof  or  vestige  ivhatever  of  such  pretended  alter- 
ation. 

The  Jews  have  in  every  age  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as  the  genuine  and  uncor- 
rupted  work  of  one  single  person,  and  have  equally  respected  every  part  of  it. 
Indeed,  if  they  had  mutilated  or  corrupted  these  writings,  they  would  doubtless 
have  expunged  from  them  every  relation  of  facts  and  events,  that  militated  against 
the  honour  and  credit  of  their  nation.  Besides,  when  could  such  an  alteration  or 
corruption  have  been  executed  ?  It  was  not  possible,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  for  the  memory  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  was  too 
recent  for  any  one  to  venture  upon  any  corruption  or  alteration,  which  public  noto- 
riety would  have  contradicted.  The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
altered  or  corrupted  so  long  as  Joshua  and  that  generation  lived,  who  were  zealous 
for  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  (Josh.  xxiv.  31.)  From  that  time  to  the  age  of 
Samuel,  the  Israelites  were  under  the  direction  of  civil  governors  or  judges,  who 
braved  every  danger  in  defence  of  the  form  of  government  established  in  the  sacred 
books. 

Further,  if  they  had  wilfully  corrupted  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  before 
ihc  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  prophets  who  flourished  from  Samuel  to 
Malachi,  and  who  were  neither  slow  nor  timid  in  reproving  the  sins  both  of  rulers 
and  subjects,  woidd  not  have  passed  over  so  heinous  an  oilence  in  silence.  After 
the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  at  least,  the  books  of  Moses  were  kept  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  rivalry  that  continued  to  subsist  between  tlie  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah  was  an  msuperable  bar  to  any  corruption  or  alteration  ; 
for  it  could  not  have  been  attempted  in  either  kingdom  witliout  opposition  and 
detection  from  the  other,  of  which  some  notice  must  have  been  taken  in  tlieir  his- 
torical books.  Besides,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  corrupted  in  the  time  ot 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  Jews  could  not  liave  passod  without  censure  from 
them  who  rebuked  their  hypocrisy,  incredulity,  and  wickedness  with  so  much 
severity.  If  there  had  been  any  alteration  or  corruption,  it  must  liave  been  the 
work  either  of  one  or  of  7/1/1111/  persons.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  any  one  person 
could  do  it,  without  being  exposed;  nor  that  any  one  could  have  vanity  enough  to 
expect  success  in  an  attempt  to  alter  facts  in  a  book  so  universally  read  and  so 
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much  esteemed.  The  unity  of  design,  the  correspondence  of  sentiment,  and  the 
uniform  reference  to  the  same  facts,  which  are  observable  throughout  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, forbid  us  to  imagine  that  many  were  united  in  corrupting  or  altering  any 
part  of  it.  In  a  word,  no  man  or  number  of  men  could  make  an  attempt  of  this 
kind  without  being  exposed.  Nor  is  it  rational  to  suppose,  that  any  man  or  number 
of  men  could  have  capacity  competent  to  effect  such  a  design,  who  would  not  also 
have  had  the  sense  to  observe  the  necessity  of  making  it  more  agreeable  to  the 
natural  tempers  of  mankind,  in  order  that  it  might  obtain  credit  in  the  world. 

Again,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  mutilated  or  corrupted  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  out  of  malice  to  the  Christians,  and  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  arguments 
and  evidences  for  proving  their  religion,  the  Jews  would  unquestionably  have  ex- 
punged or  falsified  those  memorable  prophecies  concerning  Christ  which  were  so 
irrefragably  cited  both  by  him  and  by  his  apostles.  But  no  such  obliteration  or 
alteration  has  ever  been  made ;  on  the  contrary,  those  very  passages  have  continued 
in  their  original  purity,  and  are  sometimes  more  express  in  the  original  Hebrew 
text  than  in  the  common  translation, 

2.  In  fact,  neither  before  nor  after  the  time  of  Christ,  could  the  Jews 
corrupt  or  falsify  the  Hehreio  Scriptures ;  for, 

[i.]  Before  that  event,  the  regard  which  was  paid  to  them  by  the 
Jews,  especially  to  the  law,  would  render  any  forgery  or  material 
change  in  their  contents  impossible. 

The  law  having  been  the  deed  by  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  among 
the  Israelites,  it  is  improbable  that  this  people,  who  possessed  that  land,  would 
suffer  it  to  be  altered  or  falsified.  The  distinction  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their 
separate  interests,  made  it  more  difficult  to  alter  their  law  tlian  that  of  other  nations 
less  jealous  than  the  Jews.  Further,  at  certain  stated  seasons,  the  law  was  publicly 
read  before  all  the  people  of  Israel^;  and  it  was  appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  ark, 
for  a  constant  memorial  against  those  who  transgressed  it.^  Their  king  was  required 
to  ivrite  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  the 
Levites,  and  to  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  ^  ;  their  priests  also  were  com- 
manded to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes,  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to 
them  by  the  hand  of  Moses  *  ;  and  parents  were  charged  not  only  to  make  it  familiar 
to  themselves,  but  also  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children  ^  ;  besides  which,  a 
severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against  either  making  any  addition  to  or  diminu- 
tion from  the  law.^  Now  such  precepts  as  these  could  not  have  been  given  by  an 
impostor  who  was  adding  to  it,  and  who  would  wish  men  to  forget  rather  than 
enjoin  them  to  remember  it ;  for,  as  all  the  people  were  obliged  to  know  and 
observe  the  law  under  severe  penalties,  they  were  in  a  manner  the  trustees  and 
guardians  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  people,  who  were  to 
teach  their  children,  must  have  had  copies  of  it ;  the  priests  and  Levites  must  have 
had  copies  of  it ;  and  the  magistrates  must  have  had  copies  of  it,  as  being  the  law 
of  the  land.  Further,  after  the  people  were  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  both  the 
people  of  Israel  and  those  of  Judah  still  retained  the  same  book  of  the  law;  and 
the  rivalry  or  enmity  that  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms,  prevented  either  of 
them  from  altering  or  adding  to  the  law.  After  the  Israelites  were  carried  captives 
into  Assyria,  other  nations  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  their  stead  ;  and 
the  Samaritans  received  the  Pentateuch,  either  from  the  priest  who  was  sent  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  laud '', 
or  several  years  afterwards  from  the  hands  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high 
priest,  who  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah,  for  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  who  was  constituted  by  Sanballat  the 
first  high  priest  of  the  temple  at  Samaria.^  Now,  by  one  or  both  of  these  means 
the  Samaritans  had  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews ;  but  with  this  difTerence, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phenician  characters.  In 
which  it  remains  to  this  day  ;  whereas  the  Jewish  copy  was  changed  into  Chaldee 

'  Deut.  xxxi.  9—13.;  Josh.  viii.  34,  35.;  Neh.  viii.  1—5.  "^  Deut.  xxxi.  26. 

*  Deut.  xvii.  18,  19.         *  Levit.  x.  11.         *  Deut.  vi.  7.         *  Deut.  iv.  2.  xii.  32. 
'  2  Kings  xvii.  27. 
»  Neh.  xiii.  28.     Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  8.     Bp.  Nvwtou's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
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characters  (in  which  it  also  remains  to  this  day),  which  were  fairer  and  clearer  than 
the  Hebrew,  the  Jews  having  learned  the  Chaidee  language  during  their  seventy 
years'  abode  at  Babylon.  The  jealousy  and  hatred,  whicli  subsisted  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  made  it  impracticable  for  either  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  the 
text  in  any  thing  of  consequence  without  certain  discovery;  and  the  general  agree- 
ment between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  wliich  are  now 
extant,  is  such,  ns  plainly  demonstrates  that  the  copies  were  originally  the  same. 
Kor  can  any  better  evidence  be  desired,  that  the  Jewish  Bibles  have  not  been  cor- 
rupted or  interpolated,  than  this  very  book  of  the  Samaritans;  wliich,  after  njore 
than  two  thousand  years'  discord  between  the  two  nations,  varies  as  little  from  the 
other  as  any  classic  author  in  less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from  itself  by  the  un- 
avoidable slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcribers.^ 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  book  of  the  law, 
and  the  prophets,  were  publicly  road  in  their  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day'^; 
which  was  an  excellent  method  of  securing  their  purity,  as  well  as  of  enforcing  the 
observation  of  the  law.  The  Chaidee  paraphrases  and  the  translati(m  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek,  which  were  afterwards  made,  were  so  many  additional  secu- 
rities. To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred 
writings  is  another  guarantee  for  their  integrity  ;  so  great  indeed  was  that  reverence, 
that,  according  to  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus^,  they  would  sufliir  any 
torments,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  change  a  single  point  or  iota  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  law  was  also  enacted  by  them,  which  denounced  him  to  be  guilty  of 
inexpiable  sin,  who  should  presume  to  make  the  slightest  possible  alteration  in 
their  sacred  books.  The  Jewish  doctors,  fearing  to  add  any  thing  to  the  law, 
passed  their  own  notions  as  traditions  or  explanations  of  it ;  and  both  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  accused  the  Jews  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  regard  for  those  tra- 
ditions, but  they  never  charged  them  with  falsifying  or  corrupting  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  urged  them  to  search  the  Scriptures  *  ;  which 
he  doubtless  would  have  said  with  some  caution  if  they  had  been  talsified  or  cor- 
rupted ;  and  he  not  only  refers  to  the  Scriptures  in  general,  but  appeals  directly  to 
the  writings  of  Moses.*  It  is  also  known,  that  during  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews 
were  divided  into  various  sects  and  parties,  each  of  whom  watched  over  the  others 
with  the  greatest  jealousy,  so  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  such  falsification  or  cor- 
rupti<m  utterly  impracticable.  Since,  then,  the  Jews  could  not  falsify  or  corrupt 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  before  the  advent  of  Christ, 

[ii.]  So  neither  were  these  writings  falsified  or  corrupted  AFTER  tJic 
birth  of  Christ. 

For,  since  that  event,  the  Old  Testament  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jews  also  frequently  suffered  niartyrdom  for  their 
Scriptures,  which  they  would  not  have  done,  had  they  suspected  them  to  have  been 
corrupted  or  altered.  Besides,  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  a  mutual  guard  upon 
each  other,  which  must  have  rendered  any  material  corruption  impossible,  if  it  had 
been  attempted  ;  for  if  such  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Jeivs,  they  would 
have  been  detected  by  the  Christians.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  design, 
indeed,  would  have  been  impracticable,  from  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  Jews 
(who  were  dispersed  in  every  country  of  the  then  known  world)  being  able  to 
collect  all  the  then  existing  copies  with  the  intention  of  corrupting  or  falsifying 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  such  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Christians,\t 
would  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  Jews;  nor  could  any  such  attempt 
have  been  made  by  any  other  man  or  body  of  men,  without  exposure  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians. 

3.  The  admirable  Ar/rcrmcnt  of  all  the  ancient  Paraphrases  and 
Versions  ^,  aud  of  the  writings  of  Joscphus,  with  the  Old  Testament  as 

'  Dr.  Rcntlcy's  Remarks  on  Frccthinklng,  part  i.  remark  27.  (vol.  v.  p.  144.  of  Bji. 
Kandoiph's  Enchiridion  Tlicologicum,  8vo.     Oxford,  1792.) 

*  Acts  xlii.  14,  15.  27.;   Luke  iv.  17—20. 

■  Philo,  apud  Euscb,  do  Pracp.  Evang.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.    Joscphud  contra  Apion.  lib.  i  §  8. 

*  Jolni  V.  39.  *  John  v.  AC,  47. 

*  The  Uld  Testament  luis  been  translated  into  a  groat  number  of  languages;  but  tho 
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it  is  now  extant,  together  with  the  quotations  which  are  made  from  it 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of  all  ages  to  the  present 
time,  forbid  us  to  indulire  any  suspicion  of  any  material  corruption  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  give  us  every  possible  evidence 
of  Avhich  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  capable,  that  these  books  are  noAv 
in  our  hands  genuine  and  unadulterated. 

4.  Lastly,  the  Agreement  of  all  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty),  tchich  are  linown 
to  be  extant,  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  uncorrupted  preservation. 

These  manuscripts,  indeed,  are  not  all  entire ;  some  contain  one  part  and  some 
another.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  every  manuscript,  whether  in  the 
original  Hebrew  or  in  any  ancient  version  or  paraphrase,  should  or  could  be  de- 
signedly altered  or  falsified  in  the  same  passages,  without  detection  either  by  Jews 
or  Christians.  The  manuscripts  now  extant  are,  confessedly,  liable  to  errors  and 
mistakes  from  the  carelessness,  negligence,  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists ;  but  they  are 
not  all  uniformly  incorrect  throughout,  nor  in  the  same  words  or  passages  ;  but 
what  is  incorrect  in  one  place  is  correct  in  another.  Although  the  various  reauino-s, 
which  have  been  discovered  by  learned  men,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
collation  of  every  known  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  amount  to  many 
thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  so  little  real  moment,  that  their  laborious 
collations  afford  us  scarcely  any  opportunities  of  correcting  the  sacred  text  in  im- 
portant passages.  So  far,  however,  are  these  extensive  and  profound  researches 
from  being  either  trivial  or  nugatory,  that  we  have,  in  foct,  derived  from  them  the 
greatest  advantage  which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any  real  friend  of  revealed 
religion  ;  namely,  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  agreement  of  the  copies  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  now  extant  in  their  original  language,  with  each  other  and  with 
our  Bibles.' 

11.  Equally  satisfactoiy  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity  and  un- 
CORRUPTNESS  OF  THE  New  TESTAMENT  in  any  thing  material.    The 

only  versions,  to  which  we  shall  now  advert,  are  those  which  were  made  either  previously 
to  the  Christian  sera,  or  very  shortly  fifter  its  commencement.  At  that  period,  almost  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Law  had  been  translated  into  Clialdee,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  the 
East,  with  whom  the  original  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language;  the  whole  had 
been  rendered  into  Greek  (two  hundred  and  eighty  or  eighty-two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ)  for  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  were  still  less  acquainted  witli  Hebrew; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  very  early  in  the  second  century,  the  Old  Testament  was 
translated  into  Syriac,  for  the  Syrian  Christians.  These  three  versions  have  been  presei-ved 
to  our  time;  numerous  manuscript  copies  and  printed  editions  of  them  are  extant;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  differences,  they  represent  to  us  the  same  text, 
the  same  books,  the  same  predictions,  and  the  same  phrases.  Now  this  agreement  is  not 
the  result  of  any  design  on  the  part  of  the  ti-anslators,  or  of  any  fraud  on  the  part  of 
learned  men.  These  three  sister  versions,  having  once  issued  ft-om  their  common  parent, 
have  been  for  ever  separated  by  events  and  by  a  i-ivalship  which  still  subsists.  The 
Chaldee  version,  which  was  carefully  preserved  and  consulted  by  the  Hebrews,  remained 
unknown  to  Christians  during  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  has  been  in  their  hands 
only  for  two  or  three  centuries.  The  Christians  of  Syria  knew  as  little  of  the  Greek  version 
as  the  Greeks  did  of  the  Syriac;  and  the  Greek  version, — which  was  diffused  throughout 
the  "West,  and  translated  in  its  turn  into  Latin,  and  which,  under  this  second  form,  became 
the  object  of  exclusive  respect  in  the  Romish  Church, — could  not  borrow  any  thing  from 
the  other  versions,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  were  utterly  igno- 
rant. The  agreement,  therefore,  of  these  three  witnesses,  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable, 
as  they  never  could  have  heard  that  these  versions  belonged  to  rival  and  hostile  churches, 
and  were  the  work  of  inveterate  enemies,  of  Christians  and  Jews,  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Christians,  of  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  Alexandrian  Jews.  They  do,  however,  agree  toge- 
ther. Therefore  they  give  us,  with  certainty,  the  ancient  and  true  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, precisely  as  it  was  extant  before  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  Cellerier,  de  I'Origine 
Authentique  et  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Testament,  pp.  148 — 151. 
•  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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testlinonies,  adduced  in  the  preceding  section  in  behalf  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
a])))licable  to  show  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  un- 
corrupted.     But,  to  be  more  particuhir,  we  remark, 

1.  That  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  manifest,  from  their  Contents; 

For,  so  early  as  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  jera,  wc  find  the  very 
BUMie  facts  (not  myths),  and  the  very  same  doctrines,  universally  received  by  the 
Christians,  which  we  of"  the  present  day  believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Because  an  universal  corruption  of  those  writings  was  both  impos- 
sible and  impracticable,  nor  can  the  least  vestige  of  such  a  corruption  be 
found  in  history. 

[i.]  They  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  lives  of  their  authors ;  and  before 
their  death  copies  were  dispersed  among  the  different  communities  of  Christians, 
who  were  scattered  throughout  the  then  known  world.  AVithin  twenty  years  after 
the  ascension,  churclies  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  in  all  these  churches  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  four 
Gospels,  were  read  as  a  part  of  their  public  worship,  just  as  the  writings  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  were  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.^  Nor  would  the  use  of 
them  be  confined  to  public  worship;  for  these  books  were  not,  like  the  SibvUine 
Oracles,  locked  up  from  the  perusal  of  the  public,  but  were  exposed  to  public  in- 
vestigation. When  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  first  published  to  the 
world,  the  Christians  would  naturally  entertain  the  highest  esteem  and  reverence 
for  writings  that  delivered  an  authentic  and  inspired  history  of  the  life  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  be  desirous  of  possessing  such  an  invaluable  treasure. 
Hence,  as  we  learn  from  unquestionable  authority,  copies  were  multiplied  and  dis- 
seminated as  rapidly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  church  increased ;  and  translations 
were  made  into  as  many  languages  as  were  spoken  by  its  professors,  some  of  which 
remain  to  this  day  ;  so  that  it  would  very  soon  be  rendered  absolutely  impossible  to 
corrupt  these  books  in  any  one  imj  ortant  word  or  phrase.  Now  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  (without  violating  all  j)r()bability),  that  all  Christians  should  agree  in  a 
design  of  changing  or  corrupting  the  original  books  ;  and  \i  some  only  should  make 
the  attempt,  the  uncorrupted  copies  would  still  remain  to  detect  them.  And  sup- 
jxising  there  was  some  error  in  one  translation  or  copy,  or  something  changed, 
added,  or  taken  away  ;  yet  there  were  many  other  copies  and  other  translations,  by 
the  help  of  which  ihe  neglect  or  fraud  might  be  or  would  be  corrected. 

[ii.]  Further,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  lives  of  their 
respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number  of  witnesses  was  alive  to  attest  the 
facts  which  they  record ;  so  neither  could  any  material  alteration  take  place  after 
their  decease,  without  being  detected  while  the  original  manuscripts  were  preserved 
in  the  churches.  The  Christians,  who  were  instructed  by  tlie  apostles  or  by  their 
immediate  successors,  travelled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with  them 
copies  of  their  writings  ;  from  which  other  copies  were  multiplied  and  preserved. 
Now  (as  we  have  already  seen*),  we  have  an  unbroken  series  of  testimonies  for  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  which  can  be  traced  back- 
wards from  the  fourtii  century  of  the  Christian  aera  to  the  very  time  of  the  apostles; 
and  these  very  testimonies  are  etjually  applicable  to  prove  its  imcorrupted  preser- 
vation. Moreover,  harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels  were  anciently  consti'ucted ; 
conunentaries  were  written  upon  theni,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  (many  of  which  are  still  extant),  manuscripts  were  collated,  and  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  were  put  forth.  These  sacred  records,  being  universally 
regarded  aa  the  supreme  standard  of  truth,  were  received  l)y  every  class  of  Chris- 

'  Dr.  LarJncr  has  collected  numerous  instances  in  the  second  part  of  his  Credibility  of 
the  Gospel  History;  references  to  which  may  be  seen  in  the  general  index  to  his  works, 
article  Scrijdurea.  Sec  particularly  the  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr,  TcrtuUian,  Origcn, 
and  Augustine. 

-  Bee  pp.  70 — 85.  supra. 
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tians  witb  peculiar  respect,  as  being  divine  compositions,  and  possessing  an  authority 
belonging  to  no  other  books.  Whatever  controversies,  therefore,  arose  anions 
different  sects  (and  the  church  was  very  early  rent  with  fierce  contentions  on 
doctrinal  points),  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were  received  and  appealed 
to  by  every  one  of  them,  as  being  conclusive  in  all  matters  of  controversy ;  conse- 
quently it  was  morally  impossible,  and  in  itself  impracticable,  that  any  man  or  body 
of  men  should  corrupt  or  falsify  them  in  any  fundamental  article,  should  foist  into 
them  a  single  expression  to  (ixvour  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  single  sentence, 
without  being  detected  by  thousands.  "  If  one  party  was  inclined  either  to  omit 
what  opposed  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  to  insert  what  might  afford  them  additional 
support,  there  was  always  some  other  party  both  ready  and  willing  to  detect  the 
fraud.  And  even  if  they  persevered  in  altering  their  otcn  manuscripts,  they  had 
not  the  power  of  altering  the  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  Though 
the  corruption  therefore  might  be  partial,  it  could  not  become  general.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  books  which  compose  the  Greek  Testament  have  been  tran- 
scribed, beyond  all  comparison,  more  frequently  than  the  works  of  any  other  Greek 
author.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  of  corrupting  the  Greek  manuscripts 
must  have  increased  with  every  increase  in  their  number.  Though  it  cannot  be 
denied,  therefore,  that  there  is  stronger  temptation  to  alter  a  work  which  relates  to 
doctrines,  than  to  alter  a  work  which  relates  to  matters  indifferent,  the  impediments 
to  the  alteration  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  still  more  powerful  than  the  tempt- 
ation. The  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  different  places,  and  the  Epistles, 
which  were  addressed  to  different  communities,  were  multiplied  in  copies,  dispersed 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  general  corruption  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  was  a  thing  impossible,  for 
it  could  not  have  been  effected  without  a  union  of  sentiment,  which  never  existed, 
nor  without  a  general  combination,  which  could  not  have  been  formed  before 
Christianity  had  received  a  civil  establishment.  But  if  such  a  combination  had 
been  practicable,  it  could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  becoming  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety.  And  ecclesiastical  historians  are  silent  on  such  a 
combination.  The  silence  of  history  is  indeed  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  a 
fact  established  by  induction,  if  the  fact  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  generally 
known.  But  the  silence  of  history  is  important  in  reference  to  a  i'act  which,  if  it 
ever  existed,  must  have  been  a  subject  of  general  notoriety.  Whatever  corruptions, 
therefore,  may  have  taken  place  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  those  corruptions  must 
have  been  confined  to  a  few,  and  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  extended 
to  them  all."  '  Indeed,  though  all  the  Christian  doctors,  Avho  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  should  have  conspired  to  corrupt  the  New  Testament,  yet 
the  people  would  never  have  consented  to  it ;  and  if  even  both  teachers  and  people 
had  been  disposed  to  have  committed  such  a  fraud,  most  unquestionably  their 
adversaries  would  not  fail  to  have  reproached  them  with  it.  The  Jews  and 
Heathens,  whose  only  aim  was  to  decry  and  put  down  their  religion,  would  never 
have  concealed  it.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian,  and  other  acute  enemies  of  the 
Christians,  would  have  derived  some  advantage  from  such  corruption.  In  a  word, 
even  though  the  silence  of  their  adversaries  had  favoured  so  strange  an  enterprise, 
yet  the  different  parties  and  various  heresies,  which  soon  after  sprang  up  among 
Christians,  were  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  it.  Indeed,  if  any  material  alteration 
had  been  attempted  by  the  orthodox,  it  would  have  been  detected  by  the  heretics ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  heretic  had  inserted,  altered,  or  falsified  any  thing,  he 
would  have  been  exposed  by  the  orthodox,  or  by  other  heretics.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  division  commenced  in  the  fourth  century,  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  became  irrecon- 
cileable,  and  subsists  to  the  present  day.  Now  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
alter  all  the  copies  in  the  eastern  empire  ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  east, 
the  copies  in  the  west  would  have  detected  the  alteration.  But,  in  fact,  both  the 
eastern  and  western  copies  agree,  which  could  not  be  expected  if  either  of  them  was 
altered  or  falsified. 

3.  The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  New  Testament  is  further 
evident,  from  the  Agreement  of  all  the  Manuscripts. 

•  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  10,  11. 
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The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  exfant  are  far  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  any  single  classic  author  wliomsoever :  there  have  been  examined, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  about  six  hundred  and  seventy  manuscripts.'  These 
manuscripts,  it  is  true,  are  not  all  entire;  most  of  them  contain  only  the  Gospels ; 
others,  the  G(>sj)els,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  ;  and  a  few  contain  the 
Apocalyj)se  or  Revelation  of  John.  But  they  were  all  written  in  very  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  they  have  been  found  in  places  widely 
remote  from  each  other,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to 
the  other.  Several  of  them  are  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  years  old,  and  give  us 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  essential  points,  perfectly  accordant  with 
each  other,  as  any  jierson  may  readily  ascertain  by  examining  the  critical  editions 
published  by  Mill,  Kiister,  Bengel,  ^V'etstcin,  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and 
Tischendorf.^  The  thirty  thousand  var'mui^  readings^,  which  are  said  to  be  found  in 
the  manuscripts  collateil  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  which 
Griesbach's  edition  is  said  to  contain,  in  no  degree  wliatever  affect  the  general 
credit  and  iniegrity  of  the  text.  In  fact,  the  more  copies  are  multiplied,  and  the 
more  numerous  are  the  transcripts  and  translations  from  the  original,  the  more 
likely  is  it  that  the  genuine  text  and  the  true  original  reading  will  be  investigated 
and  ascertained.  The  most  correct  and  accurate  ancient  classics  now  extant  are 
those  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts;  and  the  most 
depraved,  mutilated,  and  inaccurate  editions  of  the  old  writers  are  those  of  which 
we  have  the  fewest  manuscripts,  and  perhaps  only  a  single  manuscript  extant. 
Su('h  are  Athenasus,  Clemens  Komanus,  Ilesychius,  and  Photius.  But  of  this  for- 
midable mass  of  various  readings,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence  of 
collators,  not  one  tenth  —  nay,  not  one  hundredth  part  —  either  makes  or  can 
make  any  perceptible,  or  at  least  any  material,  alteration  in  the  sense  in  any 
modern  version.  They  consist  almost  wholly  of  palpable  errors  in  transcription, 
graiiunatical  and  verbal  differences,  such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  aiticle, 
the  substitution  of  a  word  for  its  ecjuivalent,  and  the  transposition  of  a  word 
or  two  in  a  sentence.  Even  the  few  that  do  change  the  sense,  affect  it  only  in  pas- 
sages relating  to  vmimportant,  historical,  and  geographical  circunistances,  or  other 
collateral  matters;  and  the  still  smaller  number  that  make  an}'  alterutl(m  in  things 
of  consequence,  do  not  on  that  account  place  us  in  any  absolute  uncertainty.  For, 
either  the  true  reading  may  be  discovered  by  collating  the  other  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  quotations  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  or,  should  these  fail  to 
give  us  the  requisite  information,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  doctrine  in  (juestion 
from  other  undisputed  passages  of  Holy  ■\\'rit  This  observation  particularly 
applies  to  the  doctrines  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity  ;  which  some 
persons  have  attempted  to  expunge  from  the  New  Testament,  because  a  few  con- 
troverted passages  have  been  cited  in  proof  of  them  ;  but  these  doctrines  are 
written,  as  wilh  a  sunbeam,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  very  vorst 
manuscript  extant  would  not  pervert  one  article  of  our  faith,  or  destroy  one  moral 
precept,  not  elsewhere  given  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  All  the  omissions  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts  put  together  could  not  countenance  the  omission  of  one 
essential  doctrine  of  tiie  Gospel,  relating  either  to  faith  or  morals  ;  and  all  the 
additions,  countenanced  by  the  whole  mass  of  manuscripts  already  collated,  do  not 
introduce  a  single  [)oint  essential  either  to  faith  or  manners  beyond  what  may  be 
found  in  the  Complutcnsian  (n*  Elzevir  editions.  The  general  uniformity,  therefore, 
of  the  manuscripts  of  tiie  New  Testament,  which  are  dispersed  through  all  the 
countries  in  the  known  world,  and  in  so  great  a  variety  of  languages,  is  truly 
astonishing,  and  demonstrates  both  the  veneration  in  which  the  Scriptures  have 
unitbrmly  been  held,  and  the  singular  care  which  was  taken  in  transcribing  them ; 
and  so  far  are  the  various  readings  contained  in  these  mannscri|>fs  from  being 
hostile  to  the  uncorruptcd  preservation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (as 
some  sceptics  have  boldly  adirnied,  and  some  timid  Christians  have  a|)prehended), 

'  Schiilz,  Niiv.  'IVst.  (iritcum  rrulogoni.  onp.  vi.  vol.  i.  pp.  xxxviii. — cxix. 

'  Sec  an  account  of  the  priiicipa!  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  infra, 
"Vol.  IV.  pp.  1.01 — 224.;  ami  of  the  critical  editions  ahovc  mentioned  in  pp.  I:i5,  126.  128^ 
140.  of  tlie  same  voliimo. 

'  The  various  readings  in  the  New  Testament  arc  fully  considered,  infra,  in  Vol.  IV. 
pp.  4«— 65. 
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that  they  afford  us,  on  the  contrary,  an  additional  and  most  convincing  proof  that 
they  exist  at  present,  in  all  essential  points,  precisely  the  same  as  they  were  when 
they  left  the  hands  of  their  authors. 

The  existence  of  various  readings  affords  no  just  inference  against  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  "  We  all  distinguish  between  the  substance 
and  the  circumstances  of  a  work,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  draw  with  accuracy 
the  line  between  the  one  and  the  other.  No  one  doubts  that  he  possesses  in  general 
the  sense  of  a  valuable  author,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  because  of  some  defects 
or  interpolations  in  the  copy,  or  because  he  may  be  uncertain  respecting  the  true 
reading  in  some  inconsiderable  passage.  The  narrative  of  an  historian,  and  the 
deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  may  impress  the  mind  as  true,  notwith- 
standing they  contain  some  mistakes  and  inconsistences.  I  do  not  know  why  a 
degree  of  precision  should  be  deemed  requisite  for  a  divine  communication,  which 
is  not  thought  necessary  for  human  testimony ;  or  why  a  standing  miracle  should  be 
wrought  to  prevent  accidents  happening  to  a  sacred  book,  which  are  never  supposed 
to  affect  the  credit  or  utility  of  profane  writings."  ^ 

4.  The  last  testimony,  to  be  addviced  for  the  integrity  and  incor- 
ruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  is  furnished  by  the  agreement  of  the 
Ancient  Versions  and  Quotations  from  it,  which  are  made  in  the  writings 
of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  in  those  of  the  succeeding 
fathers  of  the  church. 

The  testimony  of  Versions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  fathers  and  other  early 
ecclesiastical  writers,  have  already  been  noticed  as  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.*^  The  Quotations  from  the  New  Testament 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  numerous,  that  (as  it  has  been  frequently 
observed)  the  whole  body  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  might  be  compiled  from  the 
various  passages  dispersed  in  their  commentaries  and  other  writings.  And  though 
these  citations  were,  in  many  instances,  made  from  memory,  yet,  being  always  made 
with  due  attention  to  the  sense  and  meaning,  and  most  commonly  with  regard  to 
the  words  as  well  as  to  the  order  of  the  words,  they  correspond  with  the  original 
records  from  which  they  were  extracted  :  —  an  irrefragable  argument  this,  of  tlie 
purity  and  integrity  with  which  the  New  Testament  has  been  preserved.  The  idle 
objection,  therefore,  to  the  incorruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  which  some 
opposers  of  divine  revelation  have  endeavoured  to  raise,  on  an  alleged  alteration  of 
the  Gospels  in  the  fourth  century  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anastasivis,  falls  com- 
pletely to  the  ground  for  want  of  proof  ^  Nor  do  we  hazard  too  much  in  saying, 
tliat  if  all  the  ancient  writings  now  extant  in  Europe  were  collected  together,  the 
bulk  of  them  would  by  no  means  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  quotations  taken 


"  Rev.  R.  Buniside's  "  Religion  of  Mankind,  a  Series  of  Essays,"  vol.  i.  p.  327. 

'  See  pp.  70 — 93.  supra. 

'  The  objection  above  alluded  to  is  founded  on  the  following  passage,  occurring  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Victor  Tununensis,  an  African  bishop,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  "  Messala  V.  C.  Coss.  Constantinopoli,  jubente  Anastasio  Imperatore, 
sancta  evangelia,  tamquam  ab  idiotis  evangelistis  composita,  reprchenduntur  et  emen- 
dantur."  (Vict.  Tun.  Chron.  p.  6.  apud  Scalig.  Thes.  Temp.)  i.e.  In  the  consulship  of 
Messala  (a.d.  506),  at  Constantinople,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  the  holy  Gospels, 
as  being  composed  by  illiterate  evangelists,  are  censured  and  corrected.  On  the  objection  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Gospels,  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  founded  on  this  passage,  we 
may  remark,  in  addition  to  the  observations  already  given,  first,  that,  whatever  this  design 
upon  the  Gospels  was,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  execution ;  for  if  any  falsifi- 
cation of  them  had  been  attempted,  what  tumults  would  it  have  raised  in  the  East,  where 
Anastasius  was  universally  hated  !  It  would,  in  f^ict,  have  cost  that  emperor  his  crown 
and  his  life.  Secondly,  if  he  had  really  designed  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Gospels,  the 
historians  of  that  time,  who  have  not  been  backward  in  relating  his  other  malpractices, 
would  not  fail  to  have  recorded  it  as  a  standing  monument  of  his  infamy.  But  they  are 
totally  silent  concerning  any  such  attempt.  See  Millii  Prolegomena  ad  Nov.  Test.  §§  1014, 
101.5.  (p.  98.  edit.  Kusteri);  Dr.  Bcntley's  Remarks  on  Frcpthinking,  rem.  xxxiii.  (Enchi- 
ridion Theologicum,  vol.  v.  pp.  175 — 186.);  Dr.  Ibbot's  Discourses  at  the  Boyle  Lectures, 
vol.  iL  pp.  759,  760.  folio  edit. 
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from  the  New  Testament  alone  ;  so  that  a  man  niiglit,  with  nK»re  semblance  of 
reason,  dispute  whether  the  writings  ascribed  to  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Virgil,  or 
Ciesar,  are  in  the  main  such  as  they  left  them,  than  he  could  question  whether 
those  of  Matthew,  Llark,  Luke,  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Taul,  are  really  their 
productions.^ 

III.  Although  we  thus  have  every  possible  evidence  that  can  be 
reasonably  desired ;  yet,  as  there  are  some  books  cited  or  referred  to 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not  now  extant,  it  has 
been  objected  that  some  of  those  books  are  now  ivantlng,  which  once 
were  constituent  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  A  little  consideration  will 
suffice  to  show  that  this  objection  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation, 
and  that  none  of  the  writings  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  the 
Jews  and  Christians  (and  which  claim  to  be  received  as  insi)ired 
writings),  ever  were  or  could  be  lost;  and,  consequently,  that  no 
sacred  or  inspired  writing  is  now  wanting  to  complete  the  canon  of 
Scripture. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  it  seems  very  unsuitable 
to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  to  suffer  a  book  written 
under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  lost. 

It  seems  to  be  no  small  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  say,  that 
he  first  influenced  the  writing  of  a  set  of  books  (that  is,  by  his  own  extraordinary 
impressions  on  men's  minds  caused  them  to  be  written),  and  afterwards  peimittfd 
them  by  chance,  or  the  negligence  of  men,  to  be  irrecoverably  lost.  If  they  were 
not  serviceable  to  instruct  and  direct  mankind  in  the  methods  of  attaining  the  great 
ends  of  being,  why  were  they  at  first  given  ?  If  they  were,  it  seems  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  same  kind  Providence  which  gave  them  would  again  take  them  away. 
How  high  such  a  charge  as  this  rises,  both  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Divine  Providence,  may  easily  be  perceived  by  every  one  who  will  think  impartially 
on  the  matter.  This  argument  becomes  still  more  strong  when  we  consider  the 
great  care  which  the  Divine  Being  in  all  ages  took  to  preserve  those  books  which 
are  now  received  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  when  the  persons  with 
whom  they  were  intrusted  were  under  circumstances,  in  which,  without  the  influ- 
ence of  Heaven,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  have  ju'eserved 
them.  To  instance  only  thiit  one  time  when  the  Jews  were  under  the  tyranny  of 
Antiochus  Epiplianes^,  when  although  that  monster  of  inicpiity  laid  their  temple 
and  their  city  waste,  destroyed  all  the  sacred  books  he  could  meet  with,  and  at 
length  published  a  decree,  that  all  those  should  sulfer  immediately  death  who  did 
not  resign  their  copies,  yet  was  the  sacred  volume  safely  preserved,  and  care  was 
taken  of  it  by  its  author. 

2.  The  zeal  of  the  faithful  at  all  times  for  their  sacred  books  was 
such  as  would  be  a  very  eftectual  means  to  secure  them  from  perish- 
ing. 

This  is  well  known  both  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  and  indeed  no  less  can  be 
reasonably  imagined  of  those  who  looked  upon  these  books  as  discovering  the 
method  of  obtaining  eternal  life,   and  that  religion  for  which  they  willingly  sacri- 

'  Krnosti,  Inst.  Intorp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  151 — 150.  Lardncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vl.  pp. 
6.")0 — 072.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  459 — 470.  Stosch,  I)e  Canonc,  pp.  85.  et  seq.  Moldeiiliawer, 
Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bil)l.  pp.  196—198.  Less,  pp.  243—200.  Dr.  Iliirwood's  Introd.  to  the 
New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  120 — 126.  Michadis,  vol.  i.  jip.  2:\ — 69.  and  vol.  ii.  j)p.  .•362—374. 
Dr.  Narcs's  lleniarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  xxix.  xxx. 
258,  259.  Dr.  Ryan's  Kvidcncis  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  152 — 159. 
Abbadic,  Traite  de  la  Vcrite  dc  la  Ileligion  Clircticnnc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45 — 57.  Veriu-t, 
Traile  de  la  Viritc  du  la  Religion  Ciiri'ticniie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  48 — 70.  Dr.  Hentlcy's  Remarks 
on  Frccthiiikinp,  remark  xxxii.  (in  Knchirid.  Theol.  vol.  v.  pp.  154 — 175.) 

*  Josc]ih.  Autiq.  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c.  7-     See  also  1  Maec.  i.  50.  07. 
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ficed  both  themselves  and  all  they  had.  Hence,  as  under  the  barbarous  persecution 
of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  just  mentioned,  so  also  under  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians, no  endeavours  were  wanting  to  extirpate  and  abolish  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
evident  that  the  warm  zeal  and  diligent  care  of  the  faithful  preserved  them ;  and 
although  the  emperor  Dioclesian  in  his  imperial  edict,  among  other  cruelties,  enacted 
that  all  the  sacred  books  should  be  burnt  wherever  they  were  found  ^ ;  yet  as  the 
courage  and  resolution  of  the  Christians  baffled  and  frustrated  the  designs  of  his 
rage  in  all  other  instances,  so  they  frustrated  it  very  remarkably  in  this  instance. 
Nor  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider, 

3..  That  the  canonical  books,  either  in  the  original  languages  or  by- 
means  of  versions,  were  dispersed  into  the  most  distant  countries,  and 
in  the  possession  of  innumerable  persons. 

As  the  truth  of  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  two  preced- 
ing sections  of  this  chapter,  we  are  authorised  to  infer  how  improbable 
it  is,  nay,  almost  impossible,  that  any  book,  so  esteemed  as  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  and  still  are,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  which  they  severally  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired, — 
so  diffused  into  the  most  distant  countries,  —  the  copies  of  which,  or 
of  translations  from  them,  would  also  be  continually  multiplying  and 
increasing,  —  could  by  any  accident  or  chance,  by  any  human  force  or 
power,  or  much  less  by  any  careless  neglect,  be  lost  and  irrecoverably 
perish. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  more  particularly,  we  may 
observe,  that  what  has  given  credit  to  the  objection,  that  some  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  lost,  is  the  common  notion,  that  the 
books,  so  supposed  to  be  lost,  were  volumes  of  some  size,  and  all  of 
them  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now,  in  opposition  to  this  erroneous 
notion,  it  is  to  be  considered, 

1.  That  the  Hebrew  word  15P  (sePHeR),  which  we  render  hook, 
properly  signifies  the  bare  rehearsal  of  any  thing,  or  any  kind  of 
writing,  however  small ;  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  call 
every  little  memorandum  by  that  name. 

Thus,  what  we  translate  a  bill  of  divorcement  (Deut.  xxiv.  1.)  is  in  the  original  a 
hook  of  divorcement ;  and  the  short  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Matt.  i.  1.)  is  termed  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  So  in  Matt.  xix.  7.  and  Mark  x.  4.  it  is  in  the  Greek  a  book  of  divorce- 
ment. In  like  manner,  David's  letter  to  Joab  in  2.  Sam.  xi.  14,  15.  is  a  book  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  ;  as  also  the  king  of  Syria's  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  v.  5.^ 

2.  That  several  of  these  tracts,  which  are  not  noAV  extant,  were  writ- 
ten, not  by  persons  pretending  to  any  supernatural  assistance,  but  by 
those  who  were  styled  recorders  or  writers  of  chronicles  ^,  an  office 
of  great  honour  and  trust,  but  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  the 
prophets. 

'  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  viii.  c.  2. 

^  Many  similar  instances  are  to  be  foimd  in  ancient  profane  writers,  in  which  letters  are 
called  books.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  following,  taken  from  the  father  of  profane 
history,  as  Herodotus  is  frequently  called :  —  Relating  the  conspiracy  of  Harpagus  against 
Astyages,  king  of  Media,  he  says,  that  Harpagus  communicated  his  intentions  to  Cyrus  in 
a  letitr;  which,  as  all  the  roads  leading  to  Persia  were  guarded  by  the  king's  troops,  he 
sewed  up  in  the  belly  of  a  hare,  and  sunt  it  to  him  by  one  of  his  most  trusty  domestics  — 
Aayhv  iJ.T)xo-VT)(Td,fi,ivos,  koX  avaffxiaras  roiirov  ttjv  yaaTepa,  koI  oiiSfv  diroTiAas,  ais  5e  eix^t  ovrai 
eafd-nKi  BIBAION,  ypai\ia^  rd  ol  iSoKee.  lib.  i.  c.  123.  torn.  i.  p.  184.  ed.  Schweij^haeuser. 
Londini.  1817. 

'  See  2  Sam.  viii.  16.  (marginal  rendering)  and  2  Kings  xviii.  18- 
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3.  But,  supposinjT  that  the  books  in  question  were  written  by  those 
who  were  truly  prophets,  yet  they  were  not  written  by  inspiration. 

This  argunnjnt  is  forcibly  stated  by  Aii<,'ustine'  in  tht-  following  manner:  —  "  In 
the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  several  things  are  mentioned,  which 
are  not  there  explained,  and  are  referred  to  as  contained  in  other  books  which  the 
prophets  wrote :  and  sometimes  the  names  of  these  prophets  are  mentioned ;  and 
yet  these  writings  are  not  extant  in  the  canon  which  the  church  of  God  receives. 
The  reason  of  which  1  can  account  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing  that 
those  very  persons  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  those  things  whicii  are  of  the 
liiglust  authority  in  religion,  sometimes  wrote  oidy  as  faithful  historians,  artd  at 
«)thi'r  times  as  projjiiets  under  the  influences  of  divine  inspiration  ;  and  that  these 
writings  are  so  diiferent  from  each  other,  that  the  one  sort  are  to  be  imputed  to 
tliemselves  as  the  authors,  tlie  other  to  God,  as  speaking  by  them  ;  the  former  are 
of  service  to  increase  our  knowledge,  the  other  of  authority  in  religion,  and  cano- 
nical" In  addition  to  this  observation,  we  may  remark,  that  the  books  of  jwophecy 
always  have  their  authors'  names  expressed,  and  commonly  they  are  repeated  in  the 
books  themselves.  But  in  the  historical  books  there  was  not  the  same  reason  for 
specifying  the  names  of  their  authors  ;  because,  in  matters  of  fact  which  are  j)ast,  an 
author  may  easily  be  disi)roved,  if  he  relates  what  is  false  concerning  his  own  times, 
or  concerning  times  of  which  there  are  memorials  still  extant.  But  the  cre<lit  of 
prophecies  concerning  things,  which  are  not  to  come  to  pass  for  a  very  long  time, 
nmst  depend  on  the  mission  and  authority  of  the  prophet  only  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  the  names  of  the  prophets  should  be  annexed,  in  order  that  their 
jiiedict  oiis  might  be  depended  upon,  when  they  were  known  to  be  delivered  by 
men,  who,  by  other  predictions  already  fulfilled,  had  shown  themselves  to  be  true 
prophets. 

4.  The  bare  citation  of  any  book  in  an  allowedly  canonical  writing 
is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  book  ever  was  canonical. 

If  this  were  to  be  admitted,  we  must  receive  as  the  word  of  God  the  Greek 
poems  of  Aratus,  Menander,  and  Epimenides,  for  passages  are  quoted  Irom  them 
by  Paul.* 

5.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  that  most  of  the  pieces  supposed  to  be 
lost  are  still  remaining  in  the  Scriptures,  though  under  different  ap- 
pellations ;  and  that  such  as  arc  jwt  to  be  found  there  were  never  de- 
signed ibr  religious  instruction,  nor  are  they  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing cxam})les,  which  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Thus, 

[i.]  The  Book  of  the  Covenant,  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxiv.  7.,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  lost,  is  not  a  distinct  book  from  the  body  of  the  Jewish  laws;  for  whoever 
impurtiiiUy  examines  that  passage  will  find  tiiat  the  book  referred  to  is  nothing  else 
but  a  eolhction  of  such  injunctions  and  exhortations  as  are  expressly  laid  down  in 
the  four  preceding  chapters. 

[ii  ]  The  Booh  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  cited  in  Numb.  xxi.  14.,  and  supposed 
also  to  be  lost,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  critic',  that  very  record  which,  upon 
tlie  defeat  of  the  Amalekites,  Moses  wius  connuanded  to  make  as  a  memorial  of  if, 
and  to  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshmi.  So  that  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  short  account  of  tiiat  victory,  together  with  some  directions  for  Joshua's  j)rivate 
use  and  conduct  in  tiie  management  of  the  subse(pient  war,  but  in  no  respect  what- 
ever dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  and  con^etpiently  no  part  of  the  canonieiii 
Scriptures. 

'  Dc  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  38. 

^  Aratus  is  cited  in  Acts  xvii.  28.;  Menander  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33.  j  and  Epimenides  in 
Titus  i.  12. 

3  Dr.  Light  foot. 
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[!ii.]  The  Book  of  Jasher,  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
tlie  same  with  the  book  of  Judges,  because  we  find  mentioned  therein  of  the  sun's 
standing  still ;  but  the  conjecture  of  Joseph  us  ^  seems  to  be  better  founded,  viz. 
that  it  was  composed  of  certain  records,  ( kept  in  a  safe  place  at  that  time,  and  after- 
wards removed  into  the  temple,)  which  contained  an  account  of  what  happened 
to  the  Jews  from  year  to  year,  and  particularly  of  the  sun's  standing  still,  and  also 
directions  for  the  use  of  the  bow  (see  2  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  is,  directions  for  instituting 
archery  and  maintaining  military  exercises.  So  that  this  was  not  the  work  of  an 
inspired  person,  but  of  some  common  historiographer,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  his 
own  time,  and  might  therefore  deserve  the  name  of  Jasher,  or  the  upright ;  because 
what  he  wrote  was  generally  deemed  a  true  and  authentic  account  of  all  the  events 
and  occurrences  which  had  then  happened. ^ 

[iv.]  Once  more,  the  several  books  of  Solomon,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  32,  33., 
were  no  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  His  '  Three  thousand  Proverbs '  were 
perhaps  only  spoken,  not  committed  to  writing.  His  '  Songs, '  which  were  one 
thousand  and  five  in  number,  were  in  all  probability  his  juvenile  compositions ;  and 
his  universal  history  of  vegetables,  and  that  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  belonged  to 
philosophy.  It  was  not  necessary  for  every  one  to  be  acquainted  with  them  ;  and 
though  the  loss  of  them  (considering  the  unequalled  wisdom  conferred  upon  their 
author)  is  to  be  deplored,  yet  it  is  a  loss  which  only  the  busy  investigators  of  nature 
have  cause  to  lament. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  any  books  o^ 
the  Old  Testament  seem  to  be  wanting  in  our  present  canon,  they 
are  either  such  as  lie  unobserved  under  other  denominations ;  or  they 
are  such  as  never  were  accounted  canonical,  such  as  contained  no 
points  essential  to  the  salvation  of  man,  and  consequently  such  of 
which  we  may  safely  live  ignorant  here,  and  for  which  we  shall  never 
be  responsil)le  hereafter.^ 

V.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  to  show  that  none  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  have  at  any  time  been  lost.  Some 
learned  men,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  they  have  found  allusions 
to  writings  in  the  JNevv  Testament,  from  which  they  have  been  per- 
suaded that  Paul  wrote  several  other  canonical  epistles  to  the  Chris- 
tian churches  besides  those  we  now  have :  but  a  little  examination  of 
the  passages  referred  to  will  show  that  their  conjectures  have  no 
foundation. 

1.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  following  words  occur — "Eypayfra  vfilv 
iv  T^  sTnarokrj,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered,  /  have  written  to 
you  in  an  epistle.  From  this  text  it  has  been  supposed  that  Paul  had 
already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  epistle  which  is  no  ^onger  ex- 
tant ^,  and  to  which  he  alludes :  while  others  assert  that  by  t^  siricrToXrj 
he  means  only  the  epistle  which  he  is  writing ;  but  this  is  not  the 
most  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage.     And  others  are  of  opinion, 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  2. 

"  In  1751,  a  volume,  purporting  to  be  the  long-lost  "Book  of  Jasher,"  was  published 
(anonymously)  by  Jacob  Hive,  an  infidel  printer  of  unsound  mind.  Of  this  forgery 
(which  was  reprinted  in  1829)  the  reader  will  find  an  exposure  and  refutation  in  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  TV.  Sect.  VK.  §  1.  pp.  741— 74fi. 

'  Edwards's  Discourse  concerning  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfection  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  vol.  iii.  pp.  451 — 463.  Jenkins's  Keasonableness  and  Certainty  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95—97.  Jones  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i. 
pp.  130—13.5. 

*  A  pseudo -epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Curinthiaiis  is  extant  in  the  Armenian  language;  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  an  Eni;lish  translation,  as  also  of  a  pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians,  accompanied  with  satisfactoiy  observations  to  prove  their  spuriousncs.s,  ia 
Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp.  143 — 147. 
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that  Paul  refers  to  an  epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to 
write,  but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that,  and  wrote 
this,  in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at  large.  From  this  last 
hypothesis  the  praise  of  ingenuity  cannot  be  withheld :  but  as  it  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  facts,  the  more  probable  opinion 
is,  that  the  apostle  referred  to  some  previous  and  private  epistle 
which  has  not  been  preserved,  and  which  had  been  sent  to  "  the 
church  of  God  at  Corinth"  (1  Cor.  i.  2.)  before  their  messengers  had 
reached  him.  That  epistle  might  have  been  very  brief,  and  might 
have  contained  little  more  than  the  direction  that  the  Corinthians 
should  not  associate  with  fornicators.  "  That  this  is  the  correct 
opinion  may  appear  from  the  following  considerations:  — 

"(1.)  It  is  the  natural  and  obviotis  interpretation  —  one  that  would  strike  the 
great  mass  of  men.  It  is  just  such  an  expression  as  Paul  would  have  used  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  written  a  previous  epistle. 

"  (2.)  It  is  the  very  expression  which  he  uses  in  2  Cor.  vii.  8.,  where  he  is  refer- 
ring to  this  epistle  as  one  which  he  had  sent  to  them. 

"  (3.)  It  is  not  true  that  Paul  had  in  any  former  part  of  this  epistle  given  this  direc- 
tion. He  had  commanded  them  to  remove  an  incestuous  person,  and  such  a  com- 
mand might  seem  to  imply  that  they  ougiit  not  to  keep  comj)any  with  sui.h  a  person  ; 
but  it  was  not  a  general  command  7iot  to  have  intercourse  with  them. 

"  (4.)  It  is  altogether  probiible  that  Paul  would  write  more  letters  than  we  have 
preserved.  We  have  but  fourteen  of  his  remaining.  Yet  he  laboured  many  years; 
founded  many  churches  ;  and  had  frequent  occasion  to  write  to  them. 

"(6.)  In  ver.  11.  he  expressly  makes  a  distinction  between  tlie  epistle  which  he 
was  then  writing  and  the  former  one.  '  But  now,'  i.  e.  in  this  epistle,  '  I  have 
written  (iyon\|/n)  to  you,'  &c.,  an  expression  which  he  would  not  use  if  ver.  9.  re- 
ferred to  the  same  epistle.  These  considerations  seem  to  be  unanswerable,  and 
to  prove  that  Paul  had  sent  another  epistle  to  them  in  which  he  had  given  this 
direction. 

"  (7.)  This  opinion  accords  with  that  of  a  very  large  number  of  commentators.  If 
it  be  objected  that  this  may  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God  would  suffer  the  writings  of  inspired 
men  to  be  lost,  we  may  reply, 

"  (i.)  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  writings  were  inspired.  Paul  often 
makes  a  distinction  in  regard  to  his  own  words  and  doctrines,  as  inspired  or  unin- 
spired (see  ch.  vii.)  ;  and  the  same  thing  may  have  occurred  in  his  writings. 

"  (ii.)  This  does  not  affect  the  inspiration  of  the  books  which  remain,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  those  which  were  lost  were  inspired.  It  does  not  prove  that  these 
are  not  from  God.  If  a  man  loses  a  guinea  it  does  not  prove  that  those  which  he 
has  nnt  lost  are  counterfeit  or  worthless. 

"  (iii.)  If  inspired,  they  may  have  answered  the  purpose  which  was  designed  by 
their  inspiration  —  and  then  have  been  suffered  to  be  lost  —  us  all  inspired  boiika 
will  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  (iv.)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  large  p.artofthe  fZ/scoMr.TPs  of  the  inspired 
apostle.s,  and  even  the  Saviour  himself  (John  xxi.  25.),  have  been  lost.  And  wiiy 
should  it  be  deemed  any  more  wonderful  that  inspired  hoaks  should  be  lost,  than 
inspired  oral  teaching?  Why  more  wonderful  that  a  brief  letter  of  Paul  should  be 
destroyed  than  that  numerous  discourses  of  him  '  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,' 
should  be  lost  to  tiie  woild  ?  " 

(v.)  The  reverence  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  for  the  writings  by 
them  accounted  sacred,  and  their  care  for  the  preservation  of  them,  were  so  great 
as  to  render  it  extremely  improbalile  that  a  canonical  book  should  be  lost. 
"We  should,"  therefore,  "be  thankful  for  the  books  that  remain,  and  we  may  be 
assured  that  all  the  truth  that  is  needftd  for  our  salvation  has  been  preserved  and 
is  in  our  hands.  That  aiij/  inspired  books  have  been  preserved  amidst  the  efforts 
wiiich  have  been  made  to  destroy  them  all,  is  more  a  matter  of  wonder  than  that  a 
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few  have  been  lost,  and  should  rather  lead  us  to  gratitude  that  we  have  them  than 
to  grief  that  a  few,  probably  relating  to  local  and  comparatively  unimportant  matters, 
have  been  destroyed."  ■ 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  epistles 
still  preserved  are  the  only  inspired  and  canonical  epistles  which  Paul 
ever  addressed  to  the  Corinthians.^ 

2.  In  2  Cor.  x.  9—11.  we  read  as  follows:  That  I  may  not  seem 
as  if  I  would  terrify  you  BY  letters.  For  his  LETTERS,  saith  he 
((fyrja-i),  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  his  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and 
his  speech  contemptible.  Let  such  an  one  think  this,  that  such  as  we  are 
in  word  by  LETTERS  when  we  are  absent,  such  tvill  we  be  also  in  deed 
when  we  are  present.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  Paul  had 
already  written  more  than  one  —  even  several  letters  to  the  Corin- 
thians. 

But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  very  common  to  speak  of  one  epistle  in  the 
plural  number,  as  all  know ;  and  Paul  might  well  write  as  he  here  doe.^,  though  he 
had  hitherto  sent  only  one  epistle  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  writing.  And  from 
so  long  a  letter  as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is,  men  might  form  a  good 
judgment  concerning  his  manner  of  writing  letters,  though  they  had  seen  no 
other.^ 

3.  In  Col.  iv.  16.  Paul  desires  the  Colossians  to  send  to  Laodicea 
the  epistle  which  they  themselves  had  received,  and  to  send  for 
another  from  Laodicea,  which  was  also  to  be  read  at  Colossse.  His 
words  are  these :  When  this  epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be 
read  also  i7i  the  cinirch  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ye  likewise  read 
the  epistle  from  Laodicea :  —  Ka\  tt/v  sk  AaohiKsias  iva  kuI  vfisls  ava- 
yvMTS.  Now  the  former  part  of  this  verse  is  clear :  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  what  epistle  St.  Paul  meant  by  rj  eTriaroXr)  sk  AaohiKeias.  These 
words  have  been  interpreted  three  different  ways. 

(1.)  'H  tntuToXt]  Ik  AcwSikeuic:  has  been  explained,  as  denoting  "  an  epistle  which 
had  been  written  from  Laodicea  to  Paul."  This  epistle  has  been  supposed  to  liave 
contained  several  questions,  proposed  to  the  apostles  by  the  Laodiceans,  which  he 
answered  in  the  epistle  to  the  Calossians;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Paul 
ordered  them  to  read  the  former,  as  being  necessary  toward  a  right  understanding 
of  tlie  liitter. 

But  this  opinion  is  erroneous  :  for  if  Paul  had  received  an  epistle  from  Laodicea, 
the  capital  of  Phrygia,  he  would  have  returned  the  answer  to  the  questions  which 
it  contained  to  Laodicea  itself,  and  not  to  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Besides,  there  would  have  been  a  manifest  impropriety  in  sending  to  the  Colossians 
answers  to  questions  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted,  and  then,  after  they 


'  Barnes's  Notes  on  1  Cor.  v.  8.  pp.  103,  104.  New  York,  1841.  The  opinion  above 
given,  that  Paul  referred  to  an  earlier  and  now  lost  private  epistle,  is  maintained  by  Calvin, 
Beza,  Grotius,  Cappel,  Heinsius,  Witsius,  Le  Clerc,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Beausobre,  Bishop 
Pearce,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr  Scott,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  Schleusner,  01s- 
hausen,  and  Billroth  after  Neander. 

■'  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  6-2—68.  Ferdinandi  Stosch,  An02T0AIK0N  OAOKAHPON,  sive 
Tractatus  Theologicus  de  Epistolis  Apostolorum  non  deperditis,  pp.  75—94.  (Groningen, 
12m.  1753.)  Rosenmuller,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  iv.  pp.  71,  72.  Dr.  Lardner's  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  668—671.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  468,  469.  Dr.  John  Edwards  on  the  Autho- 
rity, &c.  of  Scripture,  vol.  iii.  pp.  467—469.  Dr.  Storr,  Opuscula  Academica,  vol.  ii. 
p.  279.     Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp.  136 — 142. 

'  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  668.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  467,  468. 
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had  the  episth;  whioh  contained  tlic  answers,  desiring  them  to  read  that  wliich  con- 
tained (he  questions. 

(2.)  Another  opinion  is,  that  Paul  meant  an  epistle  which  he  himself  had  written 
at  Liiodicea,  and  sent  from  tliat  place  to  Timothy,  because  the  Greek  subscription 
to  the  first  ejiistle  to  Timothy  is  llpoi;  Ti/id'foi/  npt'oTn  lyiiaii)  niro  XaociKiia^.  This 
opinion  is  defended  by  Thcophylact :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  false.  For  it  is  evitlont 
from  Col.  ii.  I.  that  Paul  hud  never  been  at  Laodicea,  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Colossians;  and  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  distinguished  an  epistle,  which  he  had 
written  there,  by  the  place  where  it  was  written,  but  liy  the  person  or  community 
to  which  it  was  sent.  It  was  not  Paul's  custom  to  date  his  epistk'S;  for  tlio  sub- 
scriptions, which  we  now  find  annexed  to  them,  were  all  added  at  a  later  period, 
and  by  unknown  persons.  If,  therefore,  he  had  meant  an  epistle,  which  he  himself 
liad  written  at  Laodicea,  he  certainly  would  not  have  denoted  it  by  the  title  of 
»/  tTzinroXi)  (K  A'loi  iKtiaij. 

(3.)  There  remains,  therefore,  no  other  possible  Interpretation  of  these  words, 
tlian  an  "epistle,  which  the  Laodiceans  had  received  from  Paul,"  and  which  the 
Colossians  were  ordered  to  procure  from  Laodicea,  when  they  communicated  to  the 
Laodiceans  their  own  epistle. 

But,  as  not  one  of  the  canonical  epistles  of  Paul  is  addressed  to  the 
Laodiceans  in  particular,  the  question  again  occurs :  Which,  and 
where  is  this  epistle  ? 

1.  There  exists  an  epistle,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  though  a  very  ancient  one  ;  for  Theo- 
doret,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  in  question,  speaks 
of  it  as  then  extant.  But  this  is  manifestly  a  mere  rhapsody,  collected  from  Paul's 
other  epistles,  and  which  no  critic  can  receive  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle. 
It  contains  nothing  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Colossians  to  know,  nothing  that 
Is  not  ten  times  better  and  more  fully  explained  in  the  epistle  which  Paul  sent  to 
the  Colossians  ;  in  short,  nothing  which  could  be  suitable  to  Paul's  design.' 

2.  As  the  epistle,  therefore,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  is  a  forgery,  the  Apostle  might 
mean  an  epistle  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  which  ia 
now  lost. 

An  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion,  (namely,  that  he  had  sent  an  epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans  in  particular,)  may  be  made  from  Col.  iv.  15.,  where  Paul  requests 
the  Colossians  to  salute  Nymphas,  who  was  a  Laodicean.  If  he  had  written  a  parti- 
cular epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  he  would  have  saluted  Nymphas  rather  In  this 
epistle,  than  in  that  to  the  Colossians. 

3.  There  remains  a  third  explanation,  which  is  not  clogged  with 
the  preceding  difficulty,  namely,  that  Paul  meant  an  epistle,  which 
he  had  written  partly  but  not  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Laodiceans. 

This  epistle  Is  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ; 
V>ecause  Laodicea  was  a  church  within  the  circuit  of  the  churcii  at  Ephcsus  :  and  as 
Ephesus  wKs  the  chief  city  of  Proconsular  Asia,  this  epistle  may  reler  to  the  whole 

{jrovince.'  But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  epistle  Intended  by  Paul  is  that  which 
le  wrote  to  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ  ...  .at  Colosse  (Col.  i.  2.), 
and  for  the  following  reasons.     "  Laodicea  was  near  to  Colosse,  and  the  church 

'  An  Enp;lish  Translation  of  the  forged  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  I..aodiccans  is  given  infra 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  No.  I.  Sect.  ii.  §  iii.  7. 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  124 — 127.  P>1  wards  rni  the  I'erfi^-rt ion,  &c.  of  Scripture,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  470,  471.     Alber,  liermcuoutica  Novi  Tcstiimcnii,  torn.  i.  pp.  233,  234 
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tlioi'e  was  evidently  exposed  to  tlie  same  dangers  from  philosophy  and  false  teachers 
as  that  at  Colosse.  The  counsels  in  this  epistle,  therefore,  would  be  equally  a[)pli- 
cable  to  both.  In  1  Tliess.  v.  27.  the  apostle  also  charges  those  to  whom  that  epistle 
is  addressed  to  see  that  it  he  read  uiito  all  the  holy  breth-en.  It  is  evident  that  the 
apostles  designed  that  the  letters  wliich  they  addressed  to  the  churches,  should  be 
read  also  by  others,  and  should  become  the  permanent  source  of  instruction  to  the 
friends  of  Christ." ' 

The  preceding  are  the  most  material  instances  which  have  afforded 
occasion  for  the  supposition  that  Paul  wrote  epistles  which  are  now 
lost.  There  are  indeed  three  or  four  other  examples,  which  have 
been  conjectured  to  refer  to  lost  epistles ;  but  as  these  conjectures 
are  founded  on  misconceptions  of  the  Apostle's  meaning,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  adduce  them.  We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  NO  PART  OF  THE  NeW  TESTAMENT  IS  LOST,  and  that  the 
canon  of  Scripture  has  descended  to  our  times  entire  and  un- 
corrupted. 


CHAP.  III. 

ON   TELE   CREDIBILITY   OF    THE   OLD  AND  NEW   TESTAMENTS. 
SECT.  I. 

DIRECT   EVIDENCES   OF   THE    CREDIBILITY   OF   THE   OLD   ANU   NEW   TESTAMENTS. 

Satisfactory  as  the  preceding  considerations  are,  in  demonstrating 
the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  ancient  writings,  yet  they 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  determine  their  credibility.  An 
author  may  write  of  events  which  have  happened  in  his  time  and  in 
the  place  of  his  residence,  but  should  he  be  either  credulous  or  a 
fanatic,  or  should  we  have  reason  to  suspect  his  honesty,  his  evidence 
is  of  no  value.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  the  credibility  of  an 
author,  we  must  examine  more  closely  into  his  particular  character, 
and  inquire  Avhether  he  possessed  abilities  sufficient  to  scrutinise  the 
truth,  and  honesty  enough  faithfully  to  relate  it  as  it  happened. 

That  the  histories  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
CREDIBLE  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  as  great  a  regard  to  be  paid 
to  them,  as  is  due  to  other  histories  of  allowed  character  and  reintta- 
tion,  is  a  FACT,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  have  as  great,  if  not 
.  greater,  evidence  than  can  be  adduced  in  behalf  of  any  other  history. 
For  the  writers  of  the?e  books  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  they  relate,  and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly 
tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents  :^  if  there  had 
been  any  falsehoods  in  the  "^accounts  of  such  transactions  as  were 
public  and  generally  known,  they  would  easily  have  been  detected  ; 
and  their  statements  are  confirmed  by  monuments  subsisting  to  this 

1  Barnes's  Notes  on  Col.  iv.  16.  (New  York,  1845.  p.  328.) 
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very  day,  as  also  by  the  wonderful  propagation  and  establishment  of 
Christianity. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  TriE  avuitehs  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
AND  New  Testaments  had  a  perfect  know^ledge  of  the  sub- 
JKCTS  Avnicii  they  relate;    and    their   moral  character, 

THOUGH     RIGIDLY    TRIED,     WAS     NEVER     IMPEACHED     BY     THEIR 
KEKNEST  OPPONENTS. 

The  authors  of  these  books  were,  for  the  most  part,  contemporary 
Avith  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  and 
concerning  which  they  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  acquiring  full  and 
satisfactory  information ;  and  those  transactions  or  things  which  they 
did  not  see,  they  derived  from  the  most  certain  evidences,  and  drew 
from  the  purest  sources.  If  a  man  be  deemed  incompetent  to  record 
any  thing  but  that  which  he  sees,  history  is  altogether  useless ;  but  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  certainty  is  attainable  on  events  of  which  we 
Avere  not  eye-witnesses;  and  no  one  who  reads  these  pages  doubts 
the  siiinino;  of  Magna  Charta,  or  the  battles  of  Aijincourt  or  Waterloo, 
any  more  than  if  he  had  stood  by  and  seen  the  latter  fought,  and  the 
seal  actually  affixed  to  the  former.  We  owe  nuich  to  the  integrity 
of  others  ;  and  the  mutual  confidence,  on  which  society  is  founded, 
requires  with  justice  our  assent  to  thousands  of  events,  which  took 
place  long  before  we  were  born,  or  which,  if  contemporary  with  our- 
selves, were  transacted  at  some  remote  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Who  will  affirm  that  Rapin  or  Hume  were  incompetent  to  produce  a 
history,  which,  making  some  allowances  for  human  prejudices,  is 
worthy  the  confidence  and  the  credit  of  our  countrymen  ?  Yet 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  the  witness  of  more  than  an  in- 
significant portion  of  his  voluminous  production.  But  if,  by  drawing 
from  pure  sources,  a  man  is  to  be  deemed  competent  to  relate  facts, 
of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  then  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  in 
those  particular  events  of  which  they  were  not  eye-witnesses,  but 
which  they  affirm  with  confidence,  are  intitled  to  our  credit.' 

1.  With  rc(jard  to  the  authors  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  evident  from  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
that  !Moses  had  a  chief  concern  in  all  the  transactions  there  related, 
as  legislator  and  governor  of  the  Jews. 

"  Moses  was  educated  in  the  Egyptian  court.  He  lived  many  years 
in  the  wilderness,  and  became,  doubtless,  intimately  conversant  with 
the  whole  Arabian  Peninsula.  He  does  not  take  up  his  geographical 
notions  at  hearsay.  The  objects  which  he  describes  he  did  not  see 
with  the  hasty  glance  of  a  traveller,  but  with  the  practised  eye  of  a 
native.'"*  Every  thing  was  done  under  his  eye  and  cognisance;  so  that 
this  part  of  the  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy (which  was  added  by  a  later  writer),  may,  not  improperly, 
be  called  the  history  or  memoirs  of  his  life  and  times.  He  speaks  of 
himself,  it  is  true,  in  the  third  person  ;  but  this  affi)rds  no  ground  for 
suspecting  eitlier  the  genuineness  of  his  writings  or  the  credibility  of 
their  author.     Xenophon,  Ciesar,  and  Josej)hus  write  of  themselves 

•  Dr.  CoUjer's  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts,  p.  553. 

»  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
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in  tlie  third  person ;  yet  no  one  ever  questions  the  genuineness  or 
credibility  of  their  writings  on  that  account.  And  for  the  first  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  of  Genesis,  we  have  already  seen  that  he 
is  competent  to  the  relation  of  every  event,  and  that  he  had  sufficient 
authority  for  all  the  facts  therein  recorded.^ 

In  like  manner,  the  authors  of  the  subsequent  historical  books,  as 
Joshua,  Samuel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  relate  the  transactions  of 
which  they  were  witnesses ;  and  where  they  treat  of  events  prior  to 
their  own  times,  or  in  which  they  did  not  actually  participate,  they 
derived  their  information  from  ancient  coeval  and  public  documents, 
witii  such  care,  as  frequently  to  have  preserved  the  very  words  and 
phrases  of  their  authorities  ;  and  very  often  they  have  referred  to  the 
public  annals  which  they  consulted.  Moreover,  they  published  their 
writings  in  those  times  when  such  documents  and  annals  were  extant, 
and  might  be  appealed  to  by  their  readers ;  who  so  highly  approved 
of  their  writings,  and  recommended  them  to  posterity,  that  they 
were  preserved  with  more  care  than  the  more  ancient  and  coeval 
monuments,  which  were  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  So  also  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others,  where  they 
relate  events  that  took  place  before  their  own  times,  derived  their 
narratives  of  them  from  the  authentic  documents  just  noticed;  but 
concerning  the  facts  that  occurred  in  their  own  times,  which  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  relate  to  the  degeneracy,  corruption,  or  idolatry  of 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  reproved  for  those  crimes,  and  urged 
them  to  repentance,  they  are  contemporary  and  native  witnesses. 
But,  supposing  the  authors  of  any  of  these  books,  —  as  those  of 
Joshua  and  Samuel,  —  were  not  known,  it  would  not  follow  (as 
some  have  objected)  that  because  it  was  anonymous,  it  was  therefore 
of  no  authority.  The  venerable  record,  called  Doomsday  Book^,  is 
anonymous,  and  was  compiled,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  years 
since,  from  various  surveys  (fragments  of  some  of  which  are  still 
extant) ;  yet  it  is  received  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  matters 
of  fact  of  which  it  treats ;  and  it  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  most 
precious  monument  illustrative  of  the  ancient  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  times.  If  this  book  has 
been  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  realm,  so  were  the  Jewish 
records,  several  of  which  (as  the  books  of  Jasher,  Abijah,  Iddo,  Jehu, 
and  others  that  might  be  mentioned)  are  expressly  cited.  The  books 
above  mentioned  are  therefore  books  of  authority,  though  it  should 
be  admitted  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear.' 

'  See  pp.  50 — 57.  supra. 

*  Doomsday  Book  was  completed  A.D.  1086,  by  command  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

*  "If  any  one  having  access  to  the  journals  of  the  lords  and  commons,  to  the  books  of 
the  treasury,  war  ofiBce,  privy  council,  and  other  public  documents,  should  at  this  day  write 
an  history  of  the  reigns  of  George  the  First  and  Second,  and  should  publish  it  witliout  his 
name,  would  any  man,  three  or  four  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  hence,  question  the 
authority  of  that  book,  when  he  knew  that  the  whole  British  nation  had  received  it  as  au 
authentic  book,  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  to  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived?  This 
supposition  is  in  point.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed  from  the  records 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  they  have  been  received  as  true  by  Lbat  nation,  from  the  time  iu 
which  they  were  written  to  the  present  day.     Dodsley's  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymous 
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2.  In  like  manner,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
contemporary  with  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  and  had  .suf- 
ficient means  of  acquiring  correct  information  concerning  them.  The 
cliief  writers  of  tlie  New  Testament  are  Matthew,  John,  Peter, 
James,  and  Jude,  all  Jews  by  birth,  and  resident  at  Jeru^^alem,  the 
scene  of  the  history  which  they  relate.  They  were  all  the  imincdiatc 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles  as  well  as 
of  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  his  discourses  on  the  people. 
Paul,  it  is  true,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  not  among  those  who  had 
been  the  friends  of  Jesus  and  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  actions ;  but 
he  had  lived  a  long  time  at  Jerusalem,  had  studied  theology  under 
Gamaliel  (a  Jewish  teacher  at  that  time  in  the  highest  rej)ute),  and 
diliijently  employed  himself  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  Mark,  it  is  well  known,  composed  his  Gospel 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Peter,  and  Luke  composed  his 
(iospel  and  Acts  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Paul.  Their  his- 
tm-ies,  therefore,  are  of  as  great  authority  as  if  they  had  been  written 
by  the  above-mentioned  eye-witnesses.'  It  is  an  extraordinary  but 
singular  fact  that  no  history  since  the  commencement  of  the  world 
has  been  written  by  an  equal  nimiber  of  contemporary  authors.  We 
consider  several  histories  as  authentic,  though  there  has  not  been 
transmitted  to  our  times  any  authentic  monument  in  writing,  of  equal 
antiquity  with  those  facts  of  which  we  are  fully  persuaded.  The 
history  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  and  conqueror  of  Asia,  is 
not  attested  by  any  contemporary  author.  And  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  on  the  history  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  others,  of 
which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  though  it  has  been  written  by 
authors  who  were  not  witnesses  of  the  facts  therein  contained.  It  is 
exceedingly  rare,  when  the  facts  are  ancient,  to  have  well  circum- 
stantiated proofs  of  the  same  date  and  age. 

That  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  contemporariea 
with  the  events  which  they  have  related,  is  manifest  from  the  follow- 
ino-  considerations.  So  many  facts  and  circumstances,  indeed  (not 
myths)  are  recorded,  that,  if  the  narrative  were  not  true,  they  might 
have  been  easily  confuted.  The  scenes  of  the  most  material  events 
are  not  laid  in  remote,  obscure,  or  unfrequented  ])laccs  ;  the  time 
fixed  is  not  some  distant  age  ;  nor  is  the  account  given  obscure  and 
t'cneral.  The  facts  are  related  as  of  recent  occurrence,  some  of  them 
as  bavin""  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  then  subject  to  the  Poman  go- 
vernment, and  garrisoned  by  a  band  of  Poman  soldiers ;  others,  as 
bavin*'-  happened  at  Ca:'sarea ;  others,  in  cities  of  great  resort  in 
Syria,  and  elsewhere.     The   Gospels  are  a  history   of  no  obscure 

book,  wc  only  know  the  nfimc  of  its  editor;  the  New  Anmml  ]?cgister  is  an  anonymous 
hook;  the  Reviews  nrc  niiotiymotis  hooks;  hut  do  we,  or  will  our  jtosterity,  esteem  these 
l)ook8  as  of  no  authority?  On  the  eoiurar_v,  they  arc  admitted  at  pres<'nt,  and  will  he 
rceeivc<l  in  after  apes,  as  authoritative  reeonls  of  the  eivil,  military,  and  literary  iiistory  of 
Kii;,daud,  and  of  Eurojie.  So  little  foundation  is  there  for  our  l)eiiig  startled  hy  the  asser- 
tion, '  It  is  anonymous  and  without  antliority.'"  Bp.  Watson's  Apology,  in  answer  to 
I'aiiic's  Ape  of  l{e:ison,  ]).  30.  Vlmo.    Ixjndon,  1820. 

'  Sec  the  testimonies  of  Origen,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Papias,  in  Dr. 
Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  ehapters  .'JS   27.  22.  and  ». 
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person.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  subject  of  universal  curiosity;  he 
pi'cached  and  wrought  miracles  in  the  presence  of  thousands,  and  was 
frequently  attended  by  great  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
characters.  When  the  high  priest  interrogated  him  concerning  his 
disciples  and  doctrine,  he  answered,  "  I  spake  ojjenly  to  the  world ;  I 
ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews 
always  resort,  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing"  (John  xviii.  20.); 
and  he  appealed  to  those  who  had  heard  him  for  the  publicity  of  his 
conduct.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  severely  scrutinised  his  character 
and  conduct ;  and  he  was  ultimately  put  to  death  publicly,  and 
during  a  solemn  festival,  when  the  Jews  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem. 
While  the  principal  facts,  related  in  the  Gospels,  were  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  their  countrymen,  the  four  evangelists  published  their 
several  memoirs  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  relating  his 
miraculous  operations,  they  mention  the  time,  the  place,  the  persons 
concerned,  and  the  names  of  those  whom  he  healed  or  raised  from 
the  dead.  They  delivered  their  histories  to  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  lived,  while  that  generation  was  alive  who  beheld  the  scenes 
which  they  had  described.  Now  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  sufficiently  able  and  willing  to  detect  falsehoods,  if  there 
had  been  any,  in  these  publications ;  their  credit  was  at  stake,  and 
for  their  own  vindication,  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who  put  him  to 
death,  and  persecuted  his  disciples,  to  contradict  their  testimony,  if 
any  part  of  it  had  been  false.  But  7io  attempt  was  ever  made  to  con- 
tradict or  to  refute  such  testimony  ;  on  the  contrary  (as  is  shown  in  a 
subsequent  page '),  it  is  confirmed  by  the  historical  testimony  of 
adversaries,  and  consequently  the  circumstantiality  of  the  evangelical 
historians  establishes  their  credibility.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  like  the  Gospels,  were  published 
in  the  place  and  among  the  people  where  the  facts  recorded  were 
transacted,  and  were  attested  by  those  who  opposed  Christianity. 
"  What  shall  we  do  to  these  men  9  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle 
hath  been  done  by  them  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem, 

AND  WE  CANNOT  DENY  IT."      (Acts  iv.   16.) 

II.  Secondly.     If  there  had  been  any  falsehoods  in  the 

ACCOUNTS  OF  SUCH  TRANSACTIONS  AS  WERE  PUBLIC  AND  GENE- 
RALLY KNOWN,  THEY  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  EASILY  DETECTED  :  FOR 
THESE  ACCOUNTS  AVERE  PUBLISHED  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  WIT- 
NESSED THE  EVENTS  WHICH  THE  HISTORIANS  RELATED.  BuT  NO 
SUCH  DETECTION  EVER  WAS  OR  COULD  BE  MADE  IN  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  OlD  AND  NeW  TESTAMENTS. 

1.  In  fact,  we  cannot  charge  Moses  with  having  asserted  false- 
hoods in  the  writings  which  bear  his  name,  without  charging  him  with 
being  the  greatest  knave  as  well  as  the  most  wicked  impostor  that 
ever  lived.  The  injustice  and  impossibility  of  such  charges  as  these 
(which,  however,  the  impugners  of  the  Scriptures  persist  in  asserting, 
regardless  of  the  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary),  will  readily 
appear  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

[i.]  It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  great  an  impostor  as  Moses 

'  See  §  2.  of  the  following  section,  pp.  162—188.  infra. 
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must  have  been,  If  he  had  asserted  such  falsehoods,  could  have  given 
to  men  so  perfect  and  holy  a  law  as  he  did ;  which  not  only  does  not 
allow  of  the  smallest  sins,  but  also  condemns  every  evil  thought  and 
every  criminal  desire.  This  at  least  must  be  conceded,  that  no  im- 
postor has  ever  yet  been  seen,  who  enacted  such  excellent  laws  as 
Moses  did. 

[ii.]  As  Moses  did  not  impose  upon  others,  so  neither  was  he  im- 
posed upon  himself;  in  other  words,  he  was  neither  an  enthusiast 
(that  is,  one  labouring  under  the  reflex  influence  of  a  heated  imagi- 
nation), nor  a  dupe  to  the  imposition  of  others.  This  will  be  evident 
from  a  brief  view  of  his  early  education  and  apparent  temper  of 
mind. 

Moses  was  educated  in  all  the  learning;  of  Egypt,  which  country  (we  know  from 
profane  writers)  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  all  the  learning  in  the  then  known 
world  ;  and  thoujrh  we  cannot,  at  this  distant  period,  ascertain  all  tlie  particulars  of 
which  that  learning  consisted,  yet  we  are  told  that  he  learned  arithmetic,  geometry, 
rhythm,  harmony,  medicine,  music,  philosophy  as  taught  by  hieroglyphics,  astro- 
nomy, and  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  in  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  wont 
to  be  instructed.  Now  the  effects  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  philosophy  are  very 
seldom  either  enthusiasm  or  superstition.  Such  knowledge,  in  an  age  when  it  was 
exclusively  confined  to  the  kings  and  priests  of  Egypt,  might  admirably  qualify  a 
man  to  make  dupes  of  others,  but  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  make  the  possessor 
Jiiniself  M\  enthusiast;  though,  for  the  purposes  of  deception,  he  might  affect  to  view 
his  own  ex])eriments  in  the  light  of  miraculous  interpositions  from  heaven.  More- 
over, the  Hebrew  legislator  was  brought  up  in  all  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  a 
splendid  court,  which  is  obviously  very  far  from  being  favourable  to  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  he  describes  himself  to  have  received  his  com- 
mission, was  not  that  of  an  enthusiast.  The  history  of  past  ages  shows  us  that  an 
enthusiast  sees  no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  objections,  no  probabilities  of  disappoint- 
ment in  any  thing  he  wishes  to  undertake.  With  liim  the  conviction  of  a  divine 
call  is  sufficient  to  silence  every  rational  argument.  But  no  such  precipitate  for- 
wardness or  rash  confidence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  conduct  of  Moses  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  may  plainly  observe  in  him  a  very  strong  degree  of  reluctance  to  undertake  tlie 
office  of  liberating  the  Israelites  from  their  Egyptian  bondage.  Repeatedly  did  he 
request  to  be  excused  from  the  ungrateful  task,  and  start  every  difficidty  and  ob- 
jection, which  the  wit  of  man  can  imagine.  "First,  he  asks,  Who  am  I  that  I 
should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  childi^en  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypl'^  (Exod.  iii.  11.)  Next  he  urges,  When  I  come  ujito  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you,  and  they 
shall  say  unto  me,  What  is  his  name  ?  What  shall  I  say  unto  them?  (Exod.  iii.  13.) 
'J'hen  he  objects,  Behold,  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken  unto  my  voice ;  for  they 
will  say.  The  Lord  hath  not  appeared  vnto  thee.  (Exod.  iv.  1.)  Afterwards  his 
plea  is,  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  elo(pient,  neither  heretifore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken 
to  thy  servant;  hut  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  sloiv  tongue.  (Exod.  iv.  10.)  At 
length,  when  all  his  objections  are  over-ruled,  he  fairly  owns  his  utter  dislike  of  the 
task,  and  beseeches  God  to  ajipoint  another.  O  my  Lord,  send  I  pray  thee  by  the 
hand  of  him  ivhom  thou  wilt  send.  (Exod.  iv.  13.)"  This  reluctance  is  unaccount- 
able on  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  a  discontented  and  impatient  enthusiast; 
but  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  allow  him  to  have  been  free  from  that  mental 
disorder,  as  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  together  with  the  sound  moral  feeling,  and 
the  deep  political  wisdom  that  pervade  his  code  of  laws,  proclaim  him  to  have 
been.^ 

[iii.]  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  imposed  on 
the  Israelites  as  true,  things  that  were  notoriously  false,  and  of  the 
falsehood  of  which  they  could  convict  him. 

'  Faber's  Hone  Mosaica;,  vol.  i.  pp.  210 — 224.  in  which  ihc  topics,  above  briefly  noticed, 
ai-c  trcateii  at  leiigtli  with  great  force  of  argument. 
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For  he  relates  facts  and  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  urges  the  reality  and  truth  of  those  facts  upon  them  as 
motives  to  believe  and  obey  the  new  religion,  which  he  introduced  among  them  :  Ye 
KNOW  this  day,  says  he,  _/br  I  speak  not  unto  your  children  which  have  not  known  them; 
and  after  relating  a  number  of  awful  events,  be  concludes  by  saying,  _/«?•  yuur  eyes 
have  seen  all  these  great  acts  of  the  Lord  lohich  he  did.  (Deut.  xi.  2 — 7.)  Is  it 
likely  that  Moses  could  have  established  his  authority  among  the  Israelites  (who  on 
many  occasions  rebelled  against  him),  by  relating  that  he  had  performed  vari(ms 
miracles  in  their  behalf  previously  to  their  de[»arture  from  Egypt,  and  that  they 
ha<l  seew  rivers  turned  into  blood, — frogs  filling  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians, — 
their  fields  destroyed  by  hail  and  locusts,  —  their  lands  covered  with  darkness,  — 
their  first-born  slain  in  one  night,  —  the  Red  Sea  forming  a  wall  for  the  Israelites, 
but  overwhelming  their  enemies,  — a  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  of  fire  conducting  them, 
—  manna  falling  from  heaven  for  their  Ibod,  —  the  earth  opening  and  destroying 
his  opponents,  —  if  all  these  things  had  been  folse  ?  The  facts  and  events  related 
by  Moses  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  pi'ecludes  the  possibility  of  any  imposition;  and, 
by  appealing  to  his  adversaries,  who  witnessed  the  transactions  he  records,  he  has 
given  the  world  the  most  incontestable  evidences  of  his  veracity  as  an  historian,  and 
also  of  his  divine  commission.  Indeed,  if  Moses  had  not  been  directed  and  sup- 
ported by  supernatural  aid,  and  by  a  divine  commission,  his  attempt  to  release  the 
Israelitish  nation  from  their  servitude  in  Egypt  must  have  been  characterised  by  no 
otlier  term  than  adventurous  folly  ;  and  all  his  subsequent  proceedings  must,  ia 
any  other  view  of  the  fact,  be  regarded  as  imprudent  and  insane.^ 

[iv.]  We  cannot  conceive  for  what  end,  or  with  what  view,  Moses 
could  have  invented  all  these  things.  Was  it  to  acquire  glory  or 
riches  ?  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sought  either  riches  or  profit. 
Though  he  had  ample  t)pportunities  of  aggrandising  his  family,  he 
left  not  to  his  own  children  any  office  of  honour  or  emolument ;  and, 
on  his  decease,  he  appointed  an  individual  from  another  tribe  to  be 
the  general  who  was  to  conduct  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land. 
On  the  contrary,  his  writings  are  marked  by  the  strictest  veracity, 
candour,  and  impartiality. 

If  we  consider  those  apologists  for  themselves,  who  have  left  us 
memoirs  of  their  own  lives,  we  shall  find  in  most  of  them  an  am- 
bitious display  of  those  moral  virtues,  by  which  they  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  purity  of 
their  designs,  and  the  integrity  of  their  practice.  The  rest  may  do 
this  with  less  pomp  and  affectation  ;  they  may  preserve  a  modesty  in 
the  language,  and  a  decent  reserve  in  the  air  and  cast  of  their  narra- 
tion ;  still,  however,  the  same  purpose  is  discoverable  in  all  these 
writers,  wlietlier  they  openly  proclaim  or  nicely  suggest  and  insinuate 
their  own  importance.  When  men  are  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  of 
appearing  in  the  fairest  light  to  others,  it  unavoidably  breaks  out  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  all  the  indirect  ways  of  address  cannot 
conceal  it  from  the  intelligent  observer.  This  remark  we  see  exem- 
plified in  Xenophon  and  Julius  Caesar,  two  of  the  most  extraordinary 
persons  of  the  pagan  world.     They  thought  fit  to  record  their  own 

'  See  this  argument  fully  considered  and  illustrated  in  M.  du  Voisin's  Antorite  des 
Livrcs  de  Moyse,  pp.  157 — 169.;  and  in  Mr.  Bryant's  Dissertation  on  the  Divine  Mission 
of  Moses,  forming  the  fourth  part  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians (pp.  175—274.),  London,  1810.  8vo.  M.  Cellerier  has  also  collected  many  circum- 
stances in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Moses  (some  few  of  wiiich  are  similar  to  those  above 
stated),  but  all  of  which,  taken  together,  confirm  his  credibility  as  a  writer,  besides  affording 
a  strong  evidence  of  his  divine  mission.  De  I'Origine  Authentique  et  Divine  do  fAncicn 
Testament,  pp.  181 — 221.     Geneve,  1826.  12rao, 
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acts  and  achievements,  and  have  done  it  with  that  air  of  neglect  and 
unpretending  simplicity,  which  has  been  the  wonder  of  mankind. 
Yet,  through  all  this  apparent  indifference,  every  one  sees  the  real 
drift  of  these  elaborate  volumes ;  every  one  sees  that  they  are  com- 
posed in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  highest  opinion,  not  only  of  their 
abilities  as  generals,  but  also  of  their  justice,  generosity,  and  bene- 
volence, and,  in  short,  of  the  moral  qualities  of  their  respective 
authors.  It  evidently  appears  that  they  designed  to  be  their  own 
panegyrists;  though  none  but  such  men  could  have  executed  that 
design  in  so  successful  and  inoffensive  a  manner.  But,  however 
accomplished  these  great  men  were,  can  we  doubt  but  that  many 
exceptionable  steps  were  taken  by  them  in  the  affairs  they  managed  ? 
that  on  some  occasions,  their  prudence  failed  them,  and  their  virtue 
in  others  ?  that  their  counsels  and  measures  were  conducted,  at 
times,  with  too  little  honesty  or  too  much  passion  ?  Yet,  in  vain 
shall  we  look  for  any  thing  of  this  sort  in  their  large  and  particular 
histories.  There,  all  is  fair,  judicious,  and  well  advised ;  every  thing 
speaks  the  virtuous  man  and  able  commander,  and  the  obnoxious  pas- 
sages are  either  suppressed,  or  they  are  turned  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
honour  to  their  relators.' 

But  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  find  no 
traces  of  their  thus  eulogising  themselves.  They  narrate  their  story 
unambitiously,  and  without  art.  We  find  in  it  no  exaggerations  of 
what  may  be  thought  praiseworthy  in  themselves  ;  no  oblique  en- 
comiums on  their  own  best  qualities  or  actions ;  no  complacent  airs 
in  the  recital  of  what  may  reflect  honour  on  their  own  characters ; 
no  studied  reserve  and  refinement  in  the  turn  and  language  of  their 
history. 

More  particularly,  with  respect  to  i\IosES,  whom  we  find  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  with  very  high  encomiums,  we  see  him  taking  no  advantnge  of  his  situatitm 
or  talents,  or  placing  them  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  takes  very  particular  notice  of  his  own  infirmities,  as  his  want  of  eloquence, 
and  being  .slow  of  speech  (Kxod.  iv.  10.);  of  his  im|)atience  (Numb.  xi.  10.);  his 
unbelief  (Num.  xx.  12.)  ;  his  rebelling  against  the  commandment  of  God,  for  which 
he  was  excluded  from  entering  the  promised  land  (Num.  x.xvii.  14.);  of  his  great 
anger  (Exi)d.  xi.  8.)  ;  and  of  his  being  very  wroth.  (Num.  xvi.  15.)  He  takes 
notice  of  liis  repeated  declining  of  the  measures  to  which  he  was  called^,  anil 
ascribes  tlie  new  modelling  of  the  government  to  Jethro's  advice,  and  not  to  his 
own  wisdom  and  ]iolicy.  In  short,  he  spares  neither  himself,  nor  his  people,  nor 
their  ancestors  the  patriarchs,  nor  his  own  family  or  relatives. 

"  Of  the  patriarchs  he  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  did  not  gratify  the  vanity 
of  his  countrymen,  but  such  as  must  most  severely  woumi  tiieir  natinnal  pride  :  he 
ranks  some  ot' tlieir  ancestors  very  high  indeed,  as  worsliipijcrs  of  the  true  (iod,  and 
observers  of  his  will,  in  tiic  midst  of  a  world  ra)  iiiiy  degenerating  into  idolatry  ; 
yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  (.loseph  perliaps  excepted )  of  wliom  he  does  not  recount 
manv  weaknesses,  which  a  zeak)us  partisan  would  have  been  careful  to  sujifi'css  ; 
ami  to  many  he  imputes  great  ciimes,  wliich  he  never  attempts  to  ])ailiatc  or  dis- 
guise. In  this  point,  the  a<lvocatcs  olinfidehiy  may  be  appealed  to  as  judges ;  they 
dwell  upon  the  weaknesses  and  crimi's  of  tlie  paiiiarehs  with  great  triumph  ;  let 
them  not  deny,  tiien,  that  the  Scripture  account  of  tliem  is  impailial  and  true  in  ull 
its  points,  good  as  well  as  bad ;  and  we  fear  not  but  it  will  be  easily  i)roved,  that 

'    Bp.  Hurd's  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.   179.  181. 
*  Sec  the  passages  given  in  p.  124.  supra. 
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notwitlistandlng  their  weaknesses  and  even  crimes,  they  were  upon  the  whole,  and 
considering  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  human  mind  in  that  age,  characters 
not  unworthy  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  and  fit  instruments  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  divine  dispensations.  Of  the  Jewish  nation  in  general,  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  speaks,  it  may  be  said,  not  only  impartially,  but  even  se\erely  ; 
he  does  not  conceal  the  weakness  and  obscurity  of  their  first  origin,  that  '  a  Svrian 
ready  to  perish  was  their  father;'^  nor  their  long  and  degrading  slavery  in  Egypt  : 
their  frequent  murmurings  and  criminal  distrust  of  God,  notwithstanding  his  many 
interpositions  in  their  favour;  their  criminal  apostacy,  rebellion,  and  resolution  to 
return  to  Egypt,  first,  when  they  erected  the  golden  calf  at  Mount  Sinai*;  and 
next,  on  the  return  of  the  spies  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  they  were  so  afr;iid 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  durst  not  attack  them^;  he  repeatedly  rey^roaches  the 
people  with  these  crimes,  and  loads -them  with  the  epithets  of  stiff-necked,  rebellious, 
and  idolatrous'' :  he  inculcates  upon  them  most  emphatically,  that  it  was  not  for 
their  own  righteousness  that  God  gave  them  possession  of  the  promised  land  :  he 
declares  to  them  his  conviction,  that  in  their  prosperity  they  would  again  *  relapse 
into  their  rebellions  and  idolatries,  and  imitate  the  foul  vices  of  those  nations  whom 
God  had  driven  out  from  before  them  for  these  very  crimes.  Here  again  we  may 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  infidels :  they  triumi)h  in  the  apostacies  and  crimes  of 
the  Jews,  and  represent  them  as  totally  unworthy  the  divine  protection  and  regard  ; 
surely  then  they  must  confess,  that  the  historian  who  has  thus  described  them  is 
strictly  impartial ;  and  that  as  he  has  concealed  nothing  that  would  disgrace,  we 
may  also  be  confident  that  he  has  feigned  nothing  to  exalt  his  countrymen ;  and  ad- 
mitting this,  we  may  easily  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  and  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  Jews,  it  was  yet  not  unworthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  to  employ  them  as 
tlie  medium  of  preserving  the  worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  an  idolatrous  world, 
and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  pure  and  universal  religion. 

"  The  impartiality  of  the  author  of  tiie  Pentateuch  is  not  less  remarkable  in  the 
mode  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  nearest  relatlcms  and  connections  of  the  Jewish 
Lawgiver.  His  brother®  Aaron  is  related  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  great  crime 
of  settin"'  up  the  golden  calf,  to  have  joined  with  his''  sister  Miriam  in  an  unjusti- 
fiable attack  on  the  autliority  of  Moses,  atid  to  have  offended  God  so  much,  that  he 
was  excluded  from  the  promised  land  ;  and  the^  two  ehlest  sons  of  Aaron  are  re- 
lated to  have  been  miraculously  i)ut  to  death  by  God  himself,  in  consequemie  ol 
their  violating  the  rituid  law.  The  tribe  and  kindred  of  the  lawgiver  are  not  repre- 
sented as  exempt  from  the  criminal  rebellion  of  the  Jews  on  the  return  of  the  twelve 
spies  :  Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  alone  had  opposed  it,  were  of  different  tribes,  one 
of  Judah,  and  the  other  of  Ephraim.  In  a  word,  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Pentateuch  exalts  the  character  of  any  of  the  near  relatives  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
except  only  in  the  instance  of^  Phinehas  the  grandson  of  Aaron  ;  who,  for  his  zeal 
in  restraining  and  punishing  the  licentiousness  and  idolatry  into  whi<h  the  Midi- 
anitish  women  had  seduced  his  countrymen,  was  rewarded  by  the  high  ]iriesthood 
being  made  here<lltary  in  his  family.  Of  the  f\unily  of  the  legislaujr  we  are  told 
nothing,  but  that  his  i*^  father-in-law  Jethro  was  a  wise  man,  who  suggested  to 
Moses  some  regulations  of  utility  ;  that  hls^^  wife  was  an  ^tliiopian  woman,  and  as 
such  the  object  of  contempt  and  opposition  even  to  his  own  brother  and  sister  ;  and 
that  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom,  or  their  families,  the  history  takes  no  notice ;  so 
that  nothing  about  them  is  known,  but  that  they  were  undistinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  How  different  is  all  this  from  the  embellishments  of 
fiction  or  the  exaggerations  of  vanity !  How  strongly  does  it  carry  with  it  the 
appearance  of  humility  and  truth!  "  '* 

The  preceding  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  writers 
who  succeeded  Moses ;  and  who  exhibit  every  mark  of  integrity  in 
their  character,  temper,  and  manner  of  writing.     They  relate  facts 

'    Dcut.  xxvi.  5  «  Exod.  xxxii.  '  Numb.  xiii.  and  xiv. 

*    Vide  in  particular  Deut.  ix.  also  Exod.  xxxii.  '  Vide  Deut.  xxxi. 

«   Exofl.  xxxii.  ^  Numb.  xii.  *  Numb.  iii.  4.  and  Levit.  x.  1—7. 

'    Numb.  XXV.  7—13.  '•  Exod.  xviii.  "  Numb.  xii.  1. 

"  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  54 — 57. 
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with  the  utmost  simplicity.  They  appear  to  have  no  secular  in- 
terest in  view  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  they  could  possibly  be 
under  any  such  influence.  On  the  contrary,  they  exposed  themselves 
to  many  disadvantages.  In  relating  the  most  wonderful  facts,  they 
make  no  apologies.  They  use  no  panegyric.  There  is  nothing  like 
flattery  or  reserve  in  their  narrations,  or  their  addresses.  "  Their 
own  frailties  and  follies,  and  the  misconduct  of  their  greatest  heroes 
and  sovereigns,  are  recorded  with  singular  and  unexampled  fidelity. 
They  offer  no  palliation  of  their  conduct ;  they  conceal  nothing  ;  they 
alter  nothing,"  however  disgraceful  to  the  Hebrew  worthies  and  to 
the  Hebrew  nation.  No  candid  reader  can  peruse  their  writings 
attentively,  without  observing  that  this  is  a  just,  though  imperfect 
representation  of  their  character ;  nor  can  any  one  suppose  that  men 
of  such  a  character  would  wish  to  deceive  their  readers.  And  would 
the  transactions  recorded  by  them  have  been  received  as  true  by 
those  who  had  the  best  means  and  opportunities  of  examining  the 
truth  of  them,  if  they  had  not  really  and  truly  taken  place  ? 

2.  Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  writings  of  the  Evanjje- 
lists  and  Apostles  contained  in  the  New  Testament;  and  we  shall  see 
their  credibility  established  upon  evidence  equally  conclusive  with 
that  adduced  for  the  Old  Testament.     For, 

[i.]  The  actions,  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
of  that  description,  that  they  COULD  NOT  Itave  been  recorded,  if  they 
had  not  been  true. 

Independently  of  the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  Christ  (which  are  fully  inves- 
tigated in  a  subsequent  chapter^),  "  his  general  conduct,  as  described  by  the  evan- 
gelists, is  that  of  a  person  surpassing  both  in  wisdom  and  in  goodness  the  most 
perfect  character  that  was  ever  drawn  by  Roman  or  by  Grecian  eloquence.  The 
character  of  our  Saviour,  as  represented  by  the  evangelists,  is  not  drawn  in  a  formal 
manner,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  various  qualities  of  which  that  character  is 
composed.  The  character  of  our  Saviour  must  be  learnt  by  comparing  the  facts 
recorded  of  him,  with  the  situations  in  wiiich  lie  was  phvced,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  acted.  This  comparison  exliibits  unshaken  fortitude  in  the  severest 
trials,  calmness  undisturbed  by  provocation,  kindness  returned  for  injury,  and 
dignity  maintained  inviolate  through  every  action  of  his  life.  Nor  is  the  wisdom 
and  tlie  judgment  displayed  on  every  trying  occasion  less  conspicuous  in  tiie  cha- 
racter of  our  Saviour.  At  the  same  time  we  perceive  tiie  gradual  unfolding  of  a 
scheme  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  a  scheme  imifbrm  and  consistent  in  all 
its  parts,  yet  misunderstood  at  first  by  the  apostles  themselves,  as  being  opposed  to 
the  general  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  Facts  of  this  descri])tion  could  not  have  been 
invented  by  the  apostles.  Plain  and  unlettered  Jews,  as  tiie  twelve  apostles  were, 
though  adequate  to  the  office  of  recording  wiint  they  had  seen  and  heard,  were  in- 
capable of  fabricating  a  series  of  actions  wliich  constitute  the  most  exalted  clia- 
racter  that  ever  existed  upon  earth.  If  the  learning  and  tlie  ingenuity  of  Phato  or 
Xenoj)hon  miixht  have  enabled  them  to  draw  a  picture  of  Socrates  more  excellent 
than  the  original  itself,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  unlettered  Jews  to  give  ideal 
perfection  to  a  character,  which  was  itself  imperfect,  ami  to  sustain  that  ideal  per- 
fection, as  in  a  dramatic  representation,  through  a  series  of  imaginary  events.  In- 
deed it  is  higldy  ])i-obal)le,  that  tlie  apostles  and  evangelists  were  wot  wholly  aware 
of  that  perfection  which  they  tliemseives  have  described.  For  that  perfection  is 
not  contained  in  any  formal  panegyric,  expressive  of  the  writer's  opinion,  and  indi- 
cating that  opinion  to  the  reader.  It  is  known  only  by  compatison  aiiilby  inference. 
We    are   reduced,  therefore,   to    this  dilcnnna: — either   the   actions,  wiiich    are 

'  See  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  II.  pp.  203—270.  infra. 
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ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  are  truly  ascribed  to  him ;  or  actions  have  been  invented 
ibr  a  purpose,  of  which  the  inventors  themselves  were  probably  not  aware,  and 
applied  to  that  purpose  by  means  which  the  inventors  did  not  possess.  And  when 
we  further  consider  that  the  plan  developed  by  those  facts  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  notion  of  the  Jews,  respecting  a  teuiporal  Messiah,  we  must  believe  in  what 
was  wholly  impossible,  if  we  believe,  that  unlettered  Jews  could  have  invented 
them."  ^ 

[ii.]  The  apostles  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  facts  which  they  have 
recorded.     This  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

(1.)  They  were  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  attested, 
and  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is  founded. 

Their  testimony  did  not  relate  to  certain  abstract  points,  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  which  they  might  have  ber-n  misled  by  the  sophistry  of  others,  or  have  erred 
through  their  own  inadvertence  and  incapacity  ;  nor  to  events  which  had  happened 
before  their  birth,  or  in  a  distant  region  of  the  earth,  concerning  which,  therefore, 
they  might  have  received  false  information.  It  respected  facts  which  they  had 
witnessed  with  their  eyes  and  with  their  ears.  They  had  lived  with  Christ  during 
his  ministry,  they  had  heard  his  discourses,  and  seen  his  wonderful  works,  and  con- 
sequently received  them  on  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses.  They  all  had  the 
same  knowledge,  and  in  the  same  degree,  and  they  agree  in  the  same  ^sential 
testimony.  Now  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  whole 
universe.  Contemporary  authors  themselves  rarely  see  the  facts  which  they  relate ; 
they  are  often  in  a  distant  country  from  that  in  which  the  event  happened,  and 
are  informed  of  it  only  by  public  reports,  which  are  seldom  faithful  in  all  points. 
And  their  want  of  exactness  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  may  undertake  to  com- 
pare the  relations  of  different  though  contemporary  writers.**  If,  indeed,  it  hap- 
pens that  an  author  be  at  the  same  time  both  historian  and  witness;  —  that  he  has 
accompanied  the  prince  or  general  whose  a(!tions  he  relates,  (as  Polybius,  the  histo- 
rian, accompanied  the  illustrious  I^oman  general  Scipio,)  —  that  he  has  been  his 
particular  confidant,  and  has  participated  in  his  deliberations  and  councils  ;  —  in 
such  a  case  we  set  a  high  value  upon  his  memoirs ;  and  should  consider  it  an  act  of 
injustice,  as  well  as  a  want  of  common  honesty,  to  call  them  in  question  or  doubt 
them,  icithout  solid  proofs,  even  though  such  a  writer's  testimony  be  sing-Ze.  Further, 
we  likewise  highly  value  histories  written  by  generals  or  princes^,  who  relate  their 
own  actions  with  an  air  of  sincerity  and  modesty,  which  leaves  an  appearance  of 
probability  in  their  writings,  though  otherwise  their  testimony  might  naturally  be 
susfiected. 

What  then  must  we  think  of  the  joint  testimony  of  so  many  historians,  who  relate 
nothing  but  what  they  saw  with  their  eyes,  who  were  present  at  all  the  ti-ansactions, 
who  heard  each  particular,  and  are  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  history  which 
they  have  written  ?  Who  can  refuse  to  believe  persons  who  write,  as  one  of  them 
does,  in  the  following  manner: — "  That"  says  he,  '"'■ivhich  was  from  the  beginning" 
(of  Christ's  ministry),  '•'•which  ive  have  heard,  which  ive  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 

and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life"  (Christ  and  his  Gospel) 

'^ that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  ive  unto  you?"  (1  John  i.  1 — 3.)  If 
Plato  has  been  deemed  a  competent  witness,  and  in  every  respect  qualified  to  coni'' 
pose  the  biographical  account  of  his  master  Socrates,  and  of  his  discourses  in  prison 
before  he  drank  of  the  poisoned  bowl,  because  he  was  present  on  those  occasions ; 
or,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  if  Mr.  Boswell  is  considered  as  a  competent 
witness  to  compose  the  life  of  the  illustrious  English  moralist  Dr.  Johnson,  because 
he  was  present  at  most  of  the  conversations,  &c.  which  he  has  related ;  or,  if  Sir 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  71 — 73 

*  Witness  the  contradictory  statements,  in  numerous  particulars,  published  by  various 
French,  German,  and  English  writers,  relative  to  the  momentous  transactions  of  the 
campaigns  of  1812 — 1814. 

^  Such  are  Xenophon's  History  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  and  Caesar's 
Commentaries  on  the  Wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Gauls,  among  the  ancients;  and,  among 
the  moderns,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria's  Principles  of  Strategy,  or  the  Science  of 
War,  as  opposed  to  Military  Tactics,  or  the  Art  of  War,  in  which  he  has  given  the  history 
of  the  campaign  of  1 796,  in  Germany. 

VOL.  I.  •  K 
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William  Forbes  be  considered  a  competent  witness  for  writing  the  life  of  the  acute 
detector  of  the  sophistry  of  Hume,  Dr.  Beattie ;  or  Mr.  Hayley,  for  the  life  of  the 
amiable  poet  Cowper,  because  they  knew  them  intimately,  conversed  and  corre- 
sponded with  them,  and  had  authentic  information  from  the  friends  and  corre- 
spondents of  the  eminent  men  whose  lives  they  have  written  ;  surely  the  evan- 
gelical historians  were  equally  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  have 
related ! 

(2.)  Moreover,  they  were  not  enthusiasts  or  fanatics. 

The  characteristics  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  are,  a  blind  credulity,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  subject  is  led  to  imajjine  himself  always  to  be  the  favourite  of 
Heaven,  and  actuated  by  divine  inspiration  ; — disorder  and  contradiction  in  the 
religious  system  proposed  by  the  enthusiast;  —  and  obscurity  and  absurdity  in  his 
exposition  of  it,  accompanied  with  dictatorial  positiveuess,  requiring  an  implicit 
credence  of  his  pretensions,  or  at  least  on  grounds  as  vain  and  delusive  as  those 
which  have  satisfied  himself;  —  a  morose,  unsocial,  and  severe  system  of  morality  ; 
—  and  contempt  of  all  written  revelation.  But  none  of  these  characteristics  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  character  or  writings  of  the  apostles.  They  became  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  rational  conviction, — not  upon  internal  persuasion  alone,  but 
on  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  clear  and  stupendous  miracles,  proofs  submitted  to 
their  senses,  and  approved  by  their  reason,  which  enthusiasm  could  not  have  coun- 
terfeited, and  never  would  have  required  ;  and  at  every  step  of  their  progress,  as 
their  faith  was  called  to  signalise  itself  by  new  exertions,  or  to  sustain  new  trials,  it 
was  fortified  by  new  proofs.  The  slowness  and  caution  with  which  the  apostles 
received  the  fact  of  their  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead  fully  exempt  them 
from  all  suspicion  of  being  the  dupes  of  delusion  and  credulity.  Throughout  their 
various  writings,  the  utmost  impartiality,  sobriety,  modesty,  and  humility  prevail. 
In  the  most  frank  and  artless  manner  tliey  do  that  which  enthusiasts  never  do ; 
they  record  their  own  mistiikes,  follies-,  and  faults,  and  those  of  very  serious  mag- 
nitu<le,  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  themselves,  and  severely  censured  by  their 
Master.  No  example  of  this  nature  can  be'  found  in  the  whole  history  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  no  other  such  example  in  the  wliole  history  of  man.  Enthusiasts 
also,  in  all  their  preaching  and  conversation  on  religious  subjects,  pour  out  with 
eagerness  the  dictates  of  passion  and  imagination  ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facts  or  arguments,  on  which  reason  delights  to  rest.  Strong 
pictures,  vehement  effusions  of  passion,  violent  exclamations,  loudly  vociferated 
and  imperiously  enjoined  as  objects  of  implicit  faith  and  obedience,  constitute  the 
sum  and  substance  of  their  addresses  to  mankind.  They  themselves  believe,  be- 
cause  they  believe,  and  know,  because  they  know  ;  their  conviction,  instead  of  being 
(as  it  ought  to  be)  the  result  of  evidence,  is  the  result  of  feeling  merely.  Tf  any 
one  attempt  to  persuade  them  tliat  they  are  in  an  error,  by  reasoning,  facts,  and 

{)roofs,  they  regard  him  with  a  mixture  of  [)ity  and  contempt,  for  weakly  opposing 
lis  twilight  probabilities  to  their  noonday  certainty,  and  for  preposterously  labour- 
in"  to  illumnie  the  sun  with  a  taper.  How  contrary  is  all  this  to  the  conduct  of 
the  apostles  !  When  a  proof  of  their  mission  or  doctrine  was  required  of  them, 
they  appealed  instantly  and  invariably  to  arguments,  facts,  and  miracles.  These 
convinced  mankind  then,  and  tliey  produce  the  same  conviction  now.  The  lapse  of 
more  than  seventeen  centuries  has  detected  them  in  no  error,  and  in  no  degree 
enfeebled  thijir  strength.  Their  discourses  were  then,  and  are  now,  the  most  noble, 
rational,  and  satisfactory  discourses  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  ever  witnessed 
by  mankind.  There  is  not  one  single  instance  in  them  all,  in  which  belief  ia 
demanded  on  any  other  grounds  than  these ;  and  on  these  grounds  it  is  always 
rio-htfuUy  demanded  ;  but  on  these  grounds  it  is  never  demanded  by  enthusiasts. 
There  is  not  in  the  world  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  preaching  of  enthusiasts,  than 
that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Further,  the  style  of  fanatics  is  always  obscure,  arrogant,  and 
violent.     The  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  very  reverse  of  this. 

The  utmost  harmony  exists  through  every  part  of  the  system  of  religion  incul- 
cated by  its  authors.  The  historical  books  an-  plnin,  calm,  and  unexag^orated  ; 
detailing  the  fiicts  wliich  establish  the  unparalleled  perfi'ction  of  their  Divine  Lord, 
.vith  the  particularity  and  (.onsistciuy  of  truth.     Some  trilling  discrepancies,  it  is 
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true,  are  found  in  the  collateral  circumstances  related  by  the  historians  of  Jesus 
Christ  (and  this  is  an  evident  proof  that  they  did  not  copy  one  from  another)  ;  but 
in  all  essential  matters  they  entirely  and  perfectly  agree ;  and  the  histories  and 
doctrines  recorded  by  them  are  perfectly  accordant.  And  the  epistles  —  though 
written  at  different  and  distant  times,  on  various  occasions,  from  different  places, 
and  addressed  to  very  different  communities,  and  persons  —  never  contradict  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  uniformly,  in  the  highest  degree,  natural, 
rational,  and  affectionate,  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasions  which  produced  them, 
and  to  the  relations  which  their  several  writers  bore  to  the  various  churches  and 
persons  whom  they  addressed  : — instructing  their  ignorance,  and  encouraging  their 
virtues,  —  rebuking  their  offences  without  bitterness,  —  vindicating  their  own  cha- 
racter from  calumny,  without  betraying  any  excessive  resentment,  —  and  main- 
taining their  own  authority,  as  religious  instructors  and  guides,  without  any  trace 
of  spiritual  pride,  any  arrogant  claims  to  full  perfection  of  virtue.  So  far  are  they 
from  inculcating  a  gloomy  devotion,  or  a  morose,  unsocial,  or  selfish  system  of 
morality,  that,  while  they  insist  on  the  necessity  of  sincere,  fervent,  and  heartfelt 
piety  to  God,  without  any  affectation  of  rapturous  ecstasy  or  extravagant  fervour, — 
a  piety,  in  short,  chastened  and  controlled  by  humility  and  discretion,  —  they  at  the 
same  time  inculcate  the  strictest  equity  and  justice  in  our  intercourse  with  our 
fellow-men,  together  with  the  purest,  most  active,  and  most  diffusive  benevolence. 
While  the  just  pre-eminence  is  allowed  to  internal  sincerity,  outward  rites  and 
observances  have  their  due  importance  preserved ;  every  grace,  and  every  virtue, 
that  can  form  a  part  of  the  Christian  character,  has  its  just  order  and  value  assigned 
to  it  in  the  Christian  scheme ;  every  civil,  relative,  and  social  duty  is  taught  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  enforced  by  the  strongest  motives.  So  far  are  the  authors  of 
the  New  Testament  from  contemning  all  written  revelation,  that  in  their  writings 
they  uniformly  evince  the  greatest  reverence  fur  the  written  revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  they  exhort  their  disciples  to  study  diligently  ^,  and  point  out  its 
friendly  harmony  with  the  Christian  system.'^  And  though  they  insist  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  and  believing  that  system  3,  yet  they  equally  condemn  all  spirit 
of  persecution  *,  and  all  religious  indifference.^ 

[iii.]  They  were  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor  did  or  could  they 
deceive,  or  impose  upon,  others. 

We  have  already  remarked^,  that  the  evangelical  historians  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they  recorded ;  consequently  they  could  not 
be  deceived  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  facts  and  miracles 
related  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

That  they  could  not  be  imposed  upon  themselves  is  evident  from  the  nature, 
number,  and  publicity  of  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed,  first  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  afterwards  by  his  apostles.  They  saw  diseases  healed,  the  dumb  made 
to  speak,  the  power  of  hearing  given  to  the  deaf,  the  lame  made  to  walk,  the  maimed 
(that  is,  those  who  wanted  a  limb)  made  perfect  or  whole,  and  the  dead  raised  to 
life.  They  had  the  best  possible  information,  and  were  fully  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  such  miracles.  Neither  did  they  deceive  or  impose  upon  others.  The 
whole  tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrated,  and  even  their  adversaries  confessed,  that 
they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity.  They  never  would  have  pretended  to  per- 
suade (nor  could  they  have  succeeded  in  persuading)  their  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries, that  a  man,  whose  death  was  public  and  notorious,  was  risen  again,  — ■ 

•  2  Tim.  iii.  14—17.;  2  Pet.  L  19,  20. 

2  Acts  ii.  14     36.,  xiii.  15 — 41,;  Rom.  iv.  10.  19— 21.  &c. 

'  Actsiv.  12.;  Rom.  iii.  20 — 26.  *  Rom.  xiv.  3 — 23, 

'  Dr.  Graves's  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles,  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
enthusiasts,  passim ;  Dr.  Less  on  the  Authenticity,  &c.  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  280 — 
299. ;  by  both  of  whom  the  topics  above  glanced  at  are  fully  and  ably  illustrated.  Lord 
Lyttleton  has  also  applied  similar  considerations  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  which  he 
has  shown  to  be  an  irrefragable  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  See  his 
"Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul," — an  inestimable  little  treatise,  to  which 
scej.ticism  could  never  frame  a  reply. 

^  See  pp.  129,  130.  supra. 
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that  darkness  Iiad  covered  the  land  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  —  and  that  there 
had  been  an  earthquake  at  the  moment  of  his  decease,  —  if  tliese  events  had  not 
taken  phice.  Besides,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  writers  in  question  were  men 
who  iiad  not  received  a  learned  education,  and  who  were  also  of  a  very  hUmble 
class  in  society,  it  is  utterly  iniproliable  that  tliey  could  pretend  to  speak  foreign 
languages  and  upbraid  an  entire  and  numerous  society  with  making  a  bad  use  of 
the  same  extraordinary  gift,  if  that  society  had  not  received  it.^  Such  pretensions, 
if  false,  could  never  have  been  admitted  ;  and  it  were  absurd,  not  to  say  impossible, 
that  so  many  men  sliould  conspire  to  [)r()pagute  a  falsehood,  especially  at  a  time 
when  even  attendance  on  the  ministers  of  Christ,  niucli  less  the  profession  of  his 
faith,  exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions  and  most  imminent  danger  of  their 
lives.  ^Moreover,  it  rarely  happens  tliat  any  one  will  propagate  a  deliberate  false- 
hood, without  having  some  advantnge  in  view,  either  immediate  or  remote.  Now 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  could  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  any  advantage. 
They  could  expect  none  from  liim  in  whom  they  professed  to  believe.  Jesus  Ciirist, 
indeed,  had  warned  them  to  expect  persecution,  ignominy,  and  death  in  this  world, 
if  they  continued  to  be  his  disciples.  They  could  not  therefore  aspire  to  honours 
or  emoluments,  for  the  distribution  of  these  was  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  Heathens, 
who  reviled  and  persecuted  them  with  unrelenting  severity.  Still  less  could  they 
expect  to  acquire  wealth;  for  their  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  subjected  them 
to  the  loss  of  all  things.  According  to  their  own  principles,  either  as  Jews  or 
Christians,  they  involved  themselves  in  eternal  misery,  if  they  deliberately  per- 
severed in  propagating  falsehoods.  Further,  if  the  evangelists  and  apostles  had 
confeilerated  to  impose  upon  mankind,  it  is  incredible  tliat  none  of  their  associates 
should  not  have  confessed  the  fraud  before  the  tribunals.  It  is  equally  incredible 
that  so  many  precepts  of  piety  and  virtue  should  have  been  delivered  by  men  of 
such  abandoned  princij)les,  as  they  must  have  been  if  they  had  really  been  im- 
postors ;  and  it  is  still  more  incredible  that  they  should  have  been  willing  to  die 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  wlio,  if  he  had  not  risen  again  from  the  dead,  would  have 
miserably  deceived  them.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  credited  that  they  performed 
miracles  (the  reality  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  their  enemies)  in  confirmation 
of  their  doctrine.  Lastly ,  if  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  designed  to  impose 
upon  mankind,  they  would  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  humours  of  the 
people  whom  they  addressed  ;  they  woidd  have  indulged  their  passions,  and  would 
carefully  have  avoided  saying  or  doing  any  thing  that  might  shock  or  offend  them. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  wns  done  by  the  apostles.  They  did  not  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  dispositions  of  mankind ;  they  bohlly  imjiugned  the  trailitions  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  would  they  suffer  the  law  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  (jospel,  or  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  to  be  retained.  They  spared 
not  tlie  corruptions  that  prevailed  in  their  times  ;  they  sought  not  to  clothe  their 
discourses  or  writings  in  the  attractive  garb  of  human  elofpience,  nor  did  they 
gratify  the  passions  of  their  hearers.  Would  persons,  deliberately  confederating 
to  impose  upon  the  world,  have  pursued  a  conduct  so  little  calculated  to  secure 
success  to  their  designs  ?  And  as  the  evangelical  historians  were  neither  deceived 
nor  imposed  upon  themselves,  nor  did  deceive  or  impose  upon  others,  so  neither 
could  they  have  successfully  carried  on  such  deceit  or  imposition,  if  they  had  been 
ever  so  much  disposed  or  desirous  to  do  it.  For,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
incidentally  to  remark,  the  facts  recorded  by  them  were  public  facts.  They  were 
not  (hme  in  a  corner,  but  performed  openly ;  and  were  openly  related  before  all 
mankind.  They  were  declared,  not  merely  to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  but  to 
men  of  learning,  leisure,  SHgacity,  and  power.  Tlunisands  could  examine  the  truth 
of  their  story,  and  were  under  obligatioTis  to  evamine  it;  and,  if  it  had  been  false 
to  refute  it.  The  importance  and  strangeness  of  the  subject  thus  announced  would 
naturally  excite  curiosity;  and  on  this  account  it  would  certainly  be  examined  by 
multiludcs.  If  the  rej)ort  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  not  been  true,  it 
would  have  been  the  most  ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined.  If  it  were  true,  it  was 
the  most  important  that  ever  soundtvl  in  the  ears  of  mortals.  lie  must  therefore 
be  a  strange  man  indeed,  who  could  hear  s\u'h  things  reported  and  repeatedly 
assorted  (in  whatever  light  he  might  consider  them),  withoiit  investigating  the 
truth  of  them,  the  grounds  on  which  the  report  was  made,  and  the  evidence  by 

'  As  Saint  Paul  upliraidcd  the  Church  at  Corinth.     Sec  1  Cor.  xiv. 
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which  it  was  confirmed.     So  far,  however,  were  the  apostles  from  being  either 
deceived  themselves  or  deceivers  of  others,  that, 

[iv.]  On  the  contrary,  they  were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and 
sincerity. 

This  is  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writino-g,  which 
are  characterised  by  the  most  rigid  impartiality  and  fidelity.  They 
were  not  ambitious  of  being  known  to  the  world  by  their  writings, 
but  wi'ote  only  as  they  were  induced  by  necessity,  for  the  further 
propagation  of  the  Gospel.^  "A  statuary  works  upon  marble;  an 
historian  upon  facts ;  both  cut  them  to  their  fancy,  and  pare  off  all 
that  will  not  serve  for  their  purpose.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment stand  remarkably  clear  from  this  imputation." 

There  is  no  preparation  of  events  ;  there  are  no  artful  transitions  or  connections ; 
no  set  character  of  persons  to  be  introduced ;  no  reflections  on  past  actions,  or  on 
the  authors  of  them ;  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  such  things,  as  a  writer  might 
probably  foresee  would  shock  and  disturb  his  readers  ;  no  specious  artifices,  no 
plausible  arguments  to  set  off  a  doubtful  action,  and  reconcile  it  to  some  other,  or 
to  the  character  of  the  person  that  did  it.  In  short,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever 
entered  the  minds  of  these  writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the  other  action  would 
appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objections  niiglit  be  niised  against  it.  But,  without  at 
all  attending  to  such  a  consideration,  they  lay  the  facts  before  the  world,  at  no  pains 
to  think  whether  they  will  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not  credit 
their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it :  they  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  else. 
Greater  marks  of  sincerity  than  these  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  any  historical  com- 
positions that  are  extant ;  and  they  show  that  they  published  nothing  to  the  world 
tjut  what  they  believed  themselves.  They  never  attempt  to  astonish  their  readers, 
but  uniformly  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  convince  them  :  regardless  of  themselves, 
they  seem  engrossed  by  the  great  truths,  which  they  were  commissioned  to  promul- 
gate. They  do  not  dissemble  certain  circumstances  in  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
their  Master,  which  have  no  tendency  to  enhance  his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world:  such  are  the  low  circumstances  of  his  parents,  —  the  mean  accommodations 
of  his  birth,  —  that  when  he  appeared  publicly  to  the  world,  his  townsmen  and  near 
relations  despised  and  rejected  him,  —  that  few  among  his  followers  were  men  con- 
spicuous for  wealth,  dignity,  or  knowledge,  —  that  the  rulers,  the  scribes  and 
pharisees,  disowned  his  pretensions  and  opposed  him  continually,  —  that  some,  who 
for  a  time  followed  him,  afterwards  deserted  him,  —  that  he  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  high  priests  and  rulers  by  one  of  those  who  had  been  selected  for  his 
constant  companions, —  and  that  he  was  crucified  in  the  most  ignominious  manner 
with  two  malefactors.  Had  they  been  silent  concerning  such  events,  their  adver- 
saries assuredly  never  could  have  discovered  them,  nor,  consequently,  have  taken 
any  advantage  of  them.  They  have,  however,  not  failed  to  relate  them  with  all  their 
minutest  circumstances.  Impostors  would  certainly  have  acted  ditferently.  They 
would  either  have  kept  back  such  facts  as  appear  so  disrespectful  to  their  leader ;  or 
they  would  have  endeavoured  to  assign  some  cause  in  order  to  obviate  any  bad  im- 
pressions that  might  arise  from  them.  They  would  enter  into  a  laboured  detail  of 
the  intellectual  endowments  or  moral  excellences  of  their  Master.  But  the  evan- 
gelists do  no  such  thing.  They  utter  no  lofty  panegyrics;  they  pronounce  no 
eloquent  encomiums.  They  depart  from  the  common  line  of  historians,  and  give 
an  artless  narrative  of  every  circumstance,  however  apparently  unfavourable  to 
their  Master,  and  leave  the  truth  to  support  itself. 

Again,  when  they  relate  any  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  announce  them 
with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness  as  if  they  had  been  common  transactions ; 
saying  nothing  previously  to  raise  expectation,  nor,  after  the  recital  of  them,  break- 
ing out  into  exclamations,  but  they  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his.  own  conclusion. 
Does  he  confound  and  triumph  over  his  enemies  ?  We  see  no  symptoms  of 
exultation.  Is  he  in  the  lowest  distress  ?  On  their  parts  we  can  collect  no  tokens 
of  fear,  of  grief,  or  indignation.     Do  they  record  his  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind, 

'  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  23. 
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restoring  the  lame,  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  calming 
the  rajjing  sea,  and  even  raising  the  dead?  They  seem  perfectly  calm  and  uncon- 
cerned. Do  they  narrate  his  resurrection  and  ascension  ?  They  afford  no  ex- 
j)lanation  of  any  difficulties ;  they  never  offer  a  single  argument  to  enforce  their 
ci'edit ;  tliey  leave  the  bare  facts  with  their  readers,  who  may  receive  or  reject  them 
as  they  please.  In  perusing  the  simple  and  unadorned  narratives  of  the  evangelists, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  purport  of  their  writing  was  to  bear  witness  of 
the  tmth. 

The  conduct  of  the  evangelists,  when  speaking  of  their  enemies,  is  characterised 
by  the  same  striking  integrity.  Of  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  persecution  and 
death  of  Christ,  they  mention  by  name  only  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  and  his 
coadjutor  Annas,  the  Roman  procurator  Pilate,  and  the  treacherous  disciple  Judas; 
because  the  suppression  of  their  names  would  have  impaired  the  evidence  of  their 
history  to  posterity.  Not  the  slightest  tincture  of  party-spirit  is  observable  in  the 
notice  of  these  persons;  who  are  barely  mentioned  without  censure  and  without 
resentment.  The  epithet  attached  to  Judas  by  all  the  evangelists  (<5  Trunacunx,  who 
delivered  him  up,)  is  expressive  of  the  simple  fact,  rather  than  of  its  criminality; 
which  would  more  aptly  be  signified  by  TrpoWr^jc,  traitor^  as  he  is  styled  on  one 
solitary  occasion.  (Luke  vi.  16.)* 

Further,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  evangelical  historians 
pay  no  regard  to  what  others  had  before  written  on  the  same  subject. 

"  Had  they  written  in  concert,  and  with  the  direct  view  of  promoting  the  same 
cause,  they  would  have  taken  proper  care  to  have  preserved  some  uniformity  in 
their  arrangement ;  to  have  supported  the  same  facts,  and  not  to  have  contradicted, 
in  their  narration,  any  of  those  facts  or  circumstances  tiiat  had  been  recorded  by 
their  colleagues  or  friends.  But  if  any  one  will  read,  with  attention,  their  several 
histories,  he  will  find  a  difference  of  arrangement,  different  facts  and  circumstances 
also  brouglit  forward  by  different  historians,  the  same  fact  differently  told,  and 
many  things  so  altered  and  changed  in  their  different  relations,  that  we  are  some- 
times at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  it  be  in  reality  the  same  fact,  that  any  two  or 
more  of  them  are  telling,  or  some  other  one  nearly  resembling  it  in  some  leading 
features,  Matthew  and  Luke  give  us  even  different  pedigrees  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  mention  this  only  to  show  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  wrote 
in  collusion  ;  and  also  to  show  how  inattentive  they  were  to  what  others  had  written 
on  the  same  subject  before.  Each  appears  to  have  written  what  struck  him  the 
most  forcibly,  and  what  seemed  the  most  proper  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  oidy  careful  to  give  them  upon 
the  best  authority,  either  from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  or  as  they  had  them 
from  those,  who  from  the  beginniiig  were  eye-witnesses  and  viinisters  of  the  word. 
Like  honest  and  faithful  historians,  tiiey  are  concerned  about  nothing  but  the 
truth.  In  their  histories,  you  meet  with  just  such  accounts  as  you  may  naturally 
expect  from  different  observers  of  the  same  fact.  No  two  men  of  equal  capacity 
and  attention  ever  yet  related  the  same  fact  precisely  in  the  same  manner  and 
words.  Without  the  smallest  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  truth,  they  will  give  you  the  circumstances  of  the  same  action  with  considerable 
difference." 

The  inferences,  then,  which  we  have  a  right  to  draw  from  this  ap- 
parent honesty  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  historians  are,  First, 
that  the  Gospel  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  true  history,  and  tliat  the 
differences  and  trifling  disagreements  among  the  historians  are  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  whole.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  true,  than  if  the  whole  had  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  single 
writer  of  the  greatest  ability.     Secondly,  that  though  we  meet  with 

'  Thft  nrpument,  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevity,  is  prosecuted  at  considerable 
length,  and  in  the  very  words  of  the  most  learned  (U'fenders  of  Christianity,  in  Mi-.  Simp- 
Bon's  Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  126 — 142. 
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differences  and  difficulties  in  the  relation  of  some  material  facts,  yet 
none  of  these  difficulties  affect  the  main  cause,  or  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion.  We  are  left  in  the  full  possession  of  all  these. 
They  all  agree  that  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  this  earth,  that  he  was  a 
divine  teacher,  and  a  great  example,  that  he  died  and  rose  again.  On 
the  contrary,  had  they  been  all  uniform  in  their  narration,  we  should 
have  had  good  cause  to  suspect  fraud  and  collusion.  Had  they  in  the 
relation  of  each  particular  sermon,  prayer,  and  great  work,  expressed 
themselves  in  the  very  same  words,  would  not  unbelievers  have  found 
good  cause  to  allege,  "  these  men  are  no  more  but  copyists  of  one 
another,  a  company  of  men  under  the  pretended  direction  of  the  spirit 
of  truth,  imposing  a  most  impudent  fraud  on  the  world?" 

These  differences  bear  all  the  marks  of  candour,  of  honesty,  and 
integrity.  We  know  from  them,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  earth, 
that  he  wrought  great  works,  that  he  delivered  remarkable  pro- 
phecies, that  he  died  and  rose  again,  that  his  disciples,  immediately 
after  his  resurrection,  with  firmness  embraced  his  cause,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  last  commands,  went  and  baptized  all  nations.  We 
know,  in  short,  that  he  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and 
placed  our  hopes  upon  the  best  foundation.  Let  the  learned,  then, 
settle  lesser  supposed  differences,  and  let  cavillers  dispute  about  dark 
expressions  and  darker  tenets,  we  will  hold  fast  by  the  main  pillars ; 
and  if  the  world  itself  should  sink,  these  will  support  us ;  this  is  our 
joy  and  rejoicing;  in  the  strength  of  this,  let  us  march  onwards 
towards  heaven.^ 

If,  from  the  consideration  of  the  narratives  of  the  evangelical  his- 
torians concerning  their  Master,  we  proceed  to  whatever  is  recorded 
concerning  themselves,  we  shall  find  the  same  integrity  and  fidelity 
every  where  prevail.  When  Cicero  had  offended  against  the  capital 
law  of  his  moral  code  —  that  which  enjoined  the  love  of  his  country 
—  first,  by  his  backwardness  to  join  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  after- 
wards by  his  prompt  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  Caesar,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  Roman  on  this  pressing  occasion  ? 
Did  he  frankly  condemn  those  false  steps,  or  did  he  content  himself 
with  the  simple  relation  of  them  ?  He  did  neither  of  these  things. 
He  softened  and  disguised  the  truth ;  and  employed  all  his  wit  and 
eloquence  to  palliate  this  inglorious  desertion  of  his  principles  to  him- 
self and  to  others.  What  a  striking  contrast  is  this  to  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  the  evangelical  writers  !  They  study  no  arts  of  evasion  or 
concealment.  They  honestly  acknowledge  not  only  the  lowness  of 
their  station,  but  also  the  meanness  of  their  original  employments, 
the  indigence  of  their  circumstances,  the  inveteracy  of  their  national 
prejudices,  the  slowness  of  their  apprehension  under  so  excellent  a 
teacher,  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  the  ambition  of  some  of  the 
disciples,  the  intolerant  temper  of  others,  and  the  worldly  views  of  all. 
They  even  tell  us  of  their  cowardice  in  deserting  their  Master  when 
he  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  that  after  his  crucifixion  they  all 
resumed  their  secular  employments,  —  for  ever  resigning  those  hopes 

'  Popular  Evidences  of  Natural  Eeligion  and  Christianity,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson, 
pp.  415—418. 
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which  they  had  once  fondly  cherished,  and  abandoning  the  cause  in 
■which  they  had  been  so  long  engaged  ;  notwithstanding  all  the  proof 
that  had  been  exhibited,  and  the  conviction  which  they  had  before 
entertained,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  his  religion  was  from 
God.  They  mention,  with  many  affecting  circumstances,  the  in- 
credulity of  one  of  their  associates,  who  was  not  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  their  Lord's  resurrection  but  by  ocular  and  sensible  demon- 
stration. They  might  have  concealed  their  own  faults  and  follies 
from  the  world  ;  or,  if  they  had  chosen  to  mention  them,  they  might 
have  alleged  plausible  reasons  to  soften  and  extenuate  them.  But 
they  did  no  such  thing ;  they  related,  without  disguise,  events  and 
facts  just  as  they  happened,  and  left  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 
In  like  manner,  when  recording  the  exercise  of  the  miraculous 
])Owers  with  which  they  were  endowed,  they  relate  these  astonishing 
facts,  without  any  ornaments  of  language,  in  the  most  concise  and 
simple  manner.  They  do  nothing,  they  assume  nothing,  in  their  own 
character.  In  short,  they  speak  with  such  certainty,  with  so  much 
self-conviction,  and  with  such  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  history, 
that  assuredly  we  can  no  longer  depend  on  any  historian  whatever,  if 
we  entertain  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  if  we  compare  their  merits  as  historians 
with  that  of  other  writers,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  are 
inferior  to  none  who  ever  wrote,  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  per- 
sons, acquaintance  with  facts,  candour  of  mind,  or  reverence  for 
truth.  1 

Lastly,  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  there  are  preserved  memorials  of  many  particulars 
which  are  not  very  honourable  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity. 
Such  are  the  readiness  of  the  churches  of  Galatia  to  dei)art  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  oi' the  Gospel;  —  the  scandalous  disorders  of  the 
church  of  Corinth  in  some  solemn  parts  of  their  worship ;  the  con- 
tentions among  them  in  behalf  of  their  teachers;  the  preposterous  use 
of  the  gift  of  tongues,  proceeding  from  vanity  and  ostentation ;  and 
the  unaccountable  conceits  of  others,  who  depended  upon  an  empty 
faith  without  works,  and  a  specuhitive  knowledge  witiiout  a  suitable 
holy  practice,  referred  to  in  the  Epistles  of  James  and  John.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  most  evident  from  the  facts  that  were  disadvantageous 
to  Christ  himself,  to  the  writers  themselves,  and  also  to  the  first 
Christians,  that  those  persons  from  whom  we  have  received  these  ac- 
counts had  a  very  particular  regard  to  truth,  and  preferred  its  in- 
terest before  all  selfish  considerations. 

[v.]    They  appealed  to  notorious  proofs. 

Whatever  internal  marks  of  credibility  the  evangelical  writings  possess  (and 
whicii  could  not  but  carry  conviction  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed),  their 
authors  confirm  the  veracity   of  their  statements  by  an  appeal  to  the  miracles 


'  Bonnet,  G^uvrcs,  tom.  x.  pp.  498 — 501.  ])r.  Ilalcs's  Analysis  of  Clironology,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  693.  et  seq.  Dr.  Ilarwood's  Introfliictii)n  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  j)]).  6 — 10.  Less 
oil  tlic  Autlieiiticity  of  tlic  New  Testament,  pj).  267 — .'MO.  Veriiet,  Tniiiu  do  la  Veritc 
dela  liel.  Chret.  tom.  iii.  throughout,  and  tom.  iv.  pp.  9 — 137. 
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■wrought  by  themselves,  and  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  conferred  by  them  upon 
many  other  persons.  This  is  evident  from  their  ejjistles,  which  were  written  and 
directed  to  those  who  had  beheld  those  miracles,  and  had  participated  in  those  gifts, 
and  which  also  contain  reproofs  for  the  mismanagement  of  such  gifts,  and  various 
directions  respecting  the  better  use  and  employment  of  them.^  If  these  persons 
had  not  received  such  gifts,  would  this  mode  of  writing  and  arguing  have  recom- 
mended the  persons  or  doctrines  of  the  apostles  to  them  who  were  declining  from 
both  ?  Would  they  not  have  contradicted  the  apostles,  as  asserting  deliberate 
falsehoods  ?     But  this  was  never  attempted. 

[vi.]  They  suffered  every  thing  for  the  truth  of  their  narration,  even 
death  itself;  and  brought  many  of  their  contemporaries  to  a  conviction 
of  its  truth. 

The  history  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  bears  witness  to  the  afflictions, 
Bufferings,  and  painful  deaths  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  and  which 
they  cheerfully  endured  for  the  sake  of  their  testimony.  If  the  things  which  they 
attested  had  been  false,  it  would  have  been  unparalleled  madness  for  any  one  to 
persist  in  them  to  the  loss  of  life  ;  and  it  would  have  been  incredible,  that  so  many 
should  conspire  in  the  same  unreasonable  and  unaccountable  folly  ;  especially  when 
the  religion  which  they  professed  excluded  all  liars  from  the  happiness  and  rewards 
of  the  next  life,  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  persuaded  ;  so  that,  whatsoever  those 
persons  might  otherwise  be,  and  however  they  might  falsify,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  their  truth  and  fidelity  in  this  report,  because  they  died  for  the  testimony 
of  it.  Therefore  the  highest  attestation  of  a  thing  is  called  martyrdom,  and  the 
most  credible  witnesses  martyrs  ;  and  though  bare  martyrdom  be  not  an  argument 
of  the  infallible  truth  of  a  testimony,  or  of  the  infallibility  of  a  person  that  gives 
it,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  highest  arguments  that  can  be  of  his  honesty  and  integrity  in 
that  thing,  and  that  he  believes  it  himself,  otherwise  he  would  not  die  for  it ;  and  it 
is  a  good  evidence  of  the  general  integrity  of  these  persons  as  to  all  other  things, 
tiiat  they  were  so  conscientious  as  not,  for  fear  of  death,  to  deny  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  truth,  nor  to  conceal  what  they  believed  to  be  of  importance. 

Further,  history  shows  that,  by  their  testimony,  the  first  disciples  of  Christianity 
so  convinced  a  vast  number  of  their  contemporaries,  who  could  without  any  trouble 
have  proved  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  statements,  that  even  these  encountered 
great  persecutions,  and  cheerfully  ventured  estate,  liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  on 
the  truth  of  the  facts  they  asserted.  Nor  were  the  persons  who  thus  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  (notwithstanding  all  the  sufferings  which  they  knew  that  such  pro- 
fession would  infallibly  bring  upon  them)  merely  ignorant  or  illiterate  individuals, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  be  hurried  into  a  belief  of  it  through  a  blind  and 
thoughtless  enthusiasm.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  first  professors  of  Christianity 
we  have  instances  of  many  persons  of  quality  and  rank,  men  capable  of  investi- 
gating truth  and  judging  of  its  evidences,  some  of  whom  were  philosophers  and 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  best  writings  and  with  all  the  learning  of  the 
Gentiles.* 

III.  Thirdly,  The  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments IS  FURTHER  ATTESTED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTS  CON- 
TAINED IN  THEM,  BEING  CONFIRMED  BY  CERTAIN  COMMEMORATIVE 
ORDINANCES,  OR  MONUMENTS  OF  GREAT  CELEBRITY,  THAT  EXISTED 

>  See  I  Cor.  i.  4,  5.,  ii.  4,  5.,  v.  3—5.,  xil.  xiii.  8.,  xiv,  1—33.;  2  Cor.  xii.  7—11.;  Gal. 
iii.  5.;  1  Thess.  i.  5. 

*  Such  were  Sergius  Paulus,  proconsul  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  7 — 12.);  Dionysius,  a 
member  of  the  senate  or  council  of  Areopagus,  and  many  others  of  the  polished  and 
inquisitive  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  34.);  Erastus,  treasurer  of  Corinth;  and  even  persons 
belonging  to  the  imperial  court  (Rom.  xvi.  23.);  Justin  Martyr,  once  a  Platonic  philosopher; 
and  Athciiagoras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  at  first  entertained  so  unfavourable  an 
opinion  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  he  determined  to  write  against  it,  but  on  inquiring 
into  the  facts  that  supported  it,  was  convinced  by  the  blaze  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  and 
turned  his  designed  invective  into  an  elaborate  apology.  (Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180— 
187. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  379—381.)  To  these  may  be  added  the  eminent  writers  wliosc  testimo- 
nies to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  have  ahcaily  been  cited,  pp.  70—84.  mimi. 
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AMONG  THE  JeWS  AND  CHRISTIANS  FROM  THE  TIME  WHEN  THE 
EVENTS  TOOK  PLACE  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SAID  TO  COMMEMORATE, 
AND  WHICH  ORDINANCES  OR  MONUMENTS  SUBSIST  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT DAY,  AVHEREVER  EITHER  JeWS  OR  CHRISTIANS  ARE  TO  BE 
FOUND. 

1.  For  instance,  among  the  Jews,  there  are  tlie  ordinance  of  Cir- 
cumcision, and  the  feasts  of  the  Passover,  of  Tabernacles,  and  of 
Pentecost. 

[i.]  Circumcision  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor 
of  the  Jews,  on  all  whose  posterity  it  was  enjoined.  This  rite  was  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  Colchians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Phoenicians,  an<i  one  or  two  other  ancient 
nations  ;  but  though  its  high  antiquity  ascended  beyond  the  records  of  the  pagans,  no 
particular  reason  was  assigned  for  it,  except  that  some  professed  their  adherence  to 
It  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  Now  it  is  this  precise  want  of  reason  which  consti- 
tutes the  grand  difference  between  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  and  that  of  the 
Israelites.  In  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  it  proved  no  one  historical  fact :  in  the  case 
of  the  Israelites,  it  proved  the  historical  fact  that  Abraham  was  commanded  to 
adopt  the  rite  and  to  hand  it  down  to  his  posterity  as  a  badge  of  their  being,  in 
certain  chosen  lines,  the  peculiar  people  of  Jehovah.  Th'ts/act,  which  is  a  vital 
one  in  the  Mosaic  history,  it  decidedly  and  incontrovertibly  establishes.  For 
though  the  Israelites,  like  any  other  nation,  might  have  simply  adopted  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  yet  they  could  not  have  adopted  it  as  a  commemorative  ordiiiance, 
professing  to  commence  fVom  the  time  when  the  commemorative  fact  occurred, 
unless  that  fact  really  had  occurred.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  the  belief,  asso- 
ciated with  the  rite,  had  commenced  at  any  given  point  of  time  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  rite  itself,  the  persons  who  first  embraced  the  belief  must  unac- 
countably have  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  not  only  that  such  was  the 
origin  of  the  rite,  but  that  they  and  their  fathers  before  them,  from  the  very  time 
of  its  primeval  institution,  always  knew  and  believed  that  such  was  its  origin.' 

[ii.]  The  Passover  was  institutt'd  to  commemorate  the  protection  of  the  Israel- 
ites when  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance 
from  bondage  in  Egypt,  which  was  its  immediate  consequence.  To  this  was  added 
the  solemn  consecration  of  the  fiist-born  of  man  and  beast  to  God  ;  and  in  further 
commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  set  apart.  The  month  in  which  this  feast  was  solemnised,  from  bi-iiig  the 
seventh,  was  reckoned  as  the  first  month  of  the  year,  in  order  to  mark  it  as  the  lera. 
of  this  illustrious  deliverance.  The  passover  was  eaten  with  bitter  herbs,  to  remind 
the  Israelites  of  their  severe  bondage  and  servile  food  in  Egypt,-  —  with  unleavened 
bread,  because  the  Egyptians,  in  their  terror,  urged  them  to  depart,  and  would  not 
allow  them  time  to  leaven  their  bread, /t»r  they  said.  We  be  all  dead  men.  And  it 
was  likewise  ealen  in  the  posture  of  travellers  just  prepared  for  a  journey,  to  mark 
its  having  immediately  preceded  their  sudden  and  final  departure  from  the  house  of 
bondage. 

[iii.]  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  and  tiieir  journeying  in  the  desert.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
commanded  to  dwell  in  tabernacles  or  booths,  "  made  of  the  boughs  of  goodly 
trees."     And, 

[iv.]  The  Feast  of  Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  daj^s  after  the  passover,  to 
commemorate  the  delivery  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty 
days  after  their  departure  fiom  Egypt.  At  this  festival,  which  was  celebrated  at 
that  season  of  the  year  wlu-n  their  harvest  usually  closed,  each  head  of  a  family 
was  enjoined  by  the  Jewish  law  to  take  some  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
bring  it  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose,  and  to  set  it  down  before  the 
altar^of  the  Lord,  making  the  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  series  of  pecu- 
liar and  miraculous  providences  experienced  by  the  nation,  wliich  is  prescribed  in 
Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 10.* 

'  Faber's  Horcc  Mosaica*,  vol.  i.  pp.  3.17 — :\4\. 

*  Du  Voisin,  Autoritc  dcs  Livrcs  do  Moysc,  pp.  IG'J — 172. 
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Now  all  these  institutions  have  been  held  sacred  among  the  Jews 
in  all  ages,  since  their  appointment,  and  are  solemnly  and  sacredly 
observed  among  them  to  this  day.  Can  these  observances  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  any  principle  but  the  evidence  of  the  facts  on 
which  they  were  founded  ?  We  have  not  more  certain  evidence  of 
the  facts  of  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I,,  contrary  to  all  law  and 
justice,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  profligate  Charles  II.,  and 
of  the  deliverance  of  King  James  I.  and  the  English  parliament  from 
destruction  by  gunpowder  (conspired  by  certain  incendiaries),  and  of 
the  arrival  of  King  William  III.,  which  terminated  the  odious 
tyranny  of  James  II.,  all  which  events  are  respectively  commemorated 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  the  twenty -ninth  day  of  May,  and 
the  fifth  of  November  in  each  year. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  principal  facts  contained  in  the  Gospels  are 
confirmed  by  monuments,  which  subsist  to  this  day  among  Chris- 
tians, and  which  are  the  objects  of  men's  senses.  These  monuments 
are  the  ordinances  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  festival 
observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

[i.]  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  all  countries  where  the  Christian  faith  is  held» 
its  professors  are  initiated  by  Baptism  ;  and  that  by  submitting  to  this  rite  they 
renounce  every  other  religious  institution,  and  bind  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
tlie  Gospel  alone.  Now  Baptism,  being  performed  in  the  name  of  the  i  ather,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  plainly  signifies  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  that  their  religion  is  from  God,  the  fountain  of  all  good ;  that  it  was 
published  to  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  voluntary  messenger  of 
this  dispensation  ;  and  that  it  was  confirmed  by  many  great  signs,  miracles,  and 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  this 
rite,  it  signifies  that  they  act  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Father  who  appointed  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  by  express  commandment  from  him,  and  from  his  Son  wlio 
published  it,  as  well  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  confirmed  it,  when  they  baptize 
men  into  the  belief  and  profession  of  Christianity.  On  the  part  of  God  this  rite  is 
a  declaration,  by  his  ministers,  that  he  accepts  and  pardons  the  baptized  person, 
provided  he  gives  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  his  subsequent  life  acts 
agreeably  to  the  obligations  of  baptism.  And  lastly,  on  the  part  of  the  baptized, 
their  receiving  of  this  rite  is  understood  to  be  an  affectionate  and  solemn  public 
declaration  of  their  sense  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  God  the  Father  as 
their  Creator,  to  God  the  Son  as  their  Redeemer,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
their  Sanctifier,  according  to  the  views  which  the  Christian  Religion  gives  of  these 
relations ;  and  also  of  their  firm  resolution  faithfully  to  perform  all  the  duties 
resulting  from  these  relations. 

[ii.]  That  the  Lord's  Scpper  is  often  celebrated  in  all  Christian  countries  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  questioned,  neither  can  it  be  questioned  that  Christians  consider 
this  rite  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  profession  of  their  religion.  Our 
fathers  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  its  importance,  and  their  fathers  viewed  it 
in  the  same  light.  But  what  claims  and  deserves  particular  notice  with  reference 
to  this  Institution  is  that  by  the  common  consent  of  Christians  now  living,  and  of 
all  In  former  ages  of  whose  opinion  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  importance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  arises  from  its  being  a  commemoration  of  the  life,  sufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection,  and  second  coming  of  the  Founder  of  their  religion,  and  from  Its 
having  been  expressly  enjoined  to  all  his  disciples  by  his  dying  request,  with  a  view 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  events. 

[Hi.]  The  stated  observance  of  the  First  Day  of  the  Week  as  a  sacred  festival 
in  honour  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  —  on  which  day  Christians  abstain 
from  all  secular  labours  and  affairs,  and  hold  solemn  assemblies  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God, — preserves  that  grand  event  from  falling  into  oblivion. 

Now,  as  these  monuments  perpetuate  the  memoiy,  so  they  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  Gospel  hietory  beyond 
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all  reasonable  contradiction  ;  because,  unless  the  events  of  Avhich  the 
Christian  rites  are  commemorations  had  really  existed,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  how  those  rites  could  have  come  into  general  use.  For, 
if  Jesus  Christ  neither  lived,  nor  taught,  nor  wrought  miracles,  nor 
died,  nor  rose  again  from  the  dead,  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  so 
many  men,  in  countries  so  widely  distant,  should  have  conspired 
together  to  })erpetuate  such  a  series  of  falsehoods,  by  commencing 
the  observation  of  the  institutions  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  it  is  equally  incredible  that,  by  continuing 
to  observe  them,  they  should  have  imposed  those  falsehoods  on 
posterity. ' 

IV.  Lastly,  The  wonderful  establishment  and  PRorAGA- 
TioN  OF  Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
entire  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the 
religion  which  it  establishes. 

Before  the  second  century  was  completed,  the  Christian  doctrine  was  propagated 
thioiigh  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  then  comprised  almost  the  whole  known 
world.  It  prevailed  without  the  assistance  of  any  temporal  power.  "  Destitute  of 
all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art,  not  recom- 
mended by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by  eloquence  in  its  advocates, 
the  word  of  God  grew  miglitily  and  prevailed.  We  behold  twelve  men,  poor, 
artless,  and  uneducated,  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined  opposi- 
tion, over  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate  and  the  subtleties  of  the  philosopher,  over 
the  pi-ejudices  of  the  Gentile  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  In  progress  of  time  the 
church  became  divided  by  heretics,  as  well  as  exposed  to  a  series  of  the  most  san- 
guinary persecutions  ;  yet  still  the  truths  she  professed  continued  to  spread,  in 
defiance  of  all  these  impediments.  And  notwithstanding  that  those  truths  are  re- 
pugnant to  every  bad  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and  require,  from  those  who 
|)rofess  them,  the  most  exalted  piety,  together  with  the  strictest  possible  regard  to 
every  civil,  moral,  and  relative  duty,  as  well  as  the  purest,  and  most  diffusive  bene- 
volence, —  still  Cliristianity  has  continued  to  spread  (as  its  founder  iiad  predicted) 
in  every  part  of  tlie  known  world,  and,  at  the  present  day,  is  embraced  and  con- 
fessed by  a  tenth  part  of  the  human  race.'^ 

In  considering  these  direct  eviilences  of  the  credibility  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  opposite  testimony  to 
contradict  the  positive  credible  testimony  of  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  multi- 
tudes of  others,  to  the  history  and  miracles  of  Jesus. 

Now  is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  so  many  characteristic  marks  of  truth 
as  we  have  mentioned,  derived  from  such  various  quarters,  should  all  so  exactly 
coincide  in  favour  of  a  false  story  ?  Is  not  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  a  history 
thus  accredited  much  more  natural,  more  consonant  to  general  observation  and  ex- 
perience, to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  the  supposition 
of  its  falsity  ?  A  belief  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  is,  indeed,  a  l)elief  in  the  reality 
of  past  miracles,  to  confirm  a  religion  worthy  of  God  and  useful  ,to  man.  Such 
a  belief  implies  no  absurdity,  or  contradiction  to  any  truth  or  any  fact.  IJut  by 
rejecting  the  Gospel,  persons  are  comj)elled  to  maintain,  in  ojiposition  to  posi- 
tive credible  testimony,  that  extensive  important  events  have  taken  place  with- 
out an  adecjuate  cause.  Tiiey  must  maintain  the  reality  of  miracles,  greater  than 
Christians  believe,  and  which  accord  neither  with  the  nature  of  God,  nor  the  conili- 
tion  of  man,  but  which  involve  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  impossibilities. 

To  explain  the  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  a[)i>earances  in  the  natural 
worlil,  j)liilosophers  without  hesitation  admit  a  cause  which  accounts  for  tiiem 
clearly,  and  witli  the  fewest  difiiculties ;  esi)ecially  when  every  other  supposition  ne- 


'  Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  prelim,  obs.  viii.  and  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His" 
tory,  pp.  555 — 563. 

*  The  difliciilties,  which  Christianity  had  to  encounter  at  its  first  propagation,  are  cori- 
wdcrcd  in  the  Ai>pcndix,  No.  V.  infra. 
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cessarily  leads  to  absurdities  and  contradictions.  Upon  what  rational  frround,  then, 
can  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history  be  doubted  ?  And  its  truth  establishes  the 
divine  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  religion. 

The  full  force  of  the  arguments,  which  we  have  brought  together  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  would  be  more  obvious  and  impressive,  if  we 
were  to  compare  the  New  Testament  with  other  sacred  writings,  or  with  accounts 
of  other  persons  who  have  been  represented  as  divine  messengers.  Confucius,  the 
writer  of  the  Chinese  canonical  books,  ingenuously  acknowledges,  that  his  doctrine 
was  not  his  own,  but  taken  from  legislators  who  lived  centuries  before  him.  The 
ancient  sacred  code  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  the  lives  of  Pytha- 
goras, of  Proclus,  and  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  the  Popish  legends,  all  bear 
many  stamps  of  fiction.  We  shall  instance  in  Philostratus's  life  of  Apollonius,  for 
the  following  reasons  :  Hierocles,  an  ancient  opponent  of  Christianity,  has  drawn  a 
parallel  between  him  and  Jesus,  and  preferred  Apollonius.^  Eunapius,  the  bio- 
grapher of  several  ancient  philosophers,  imagined  Apollonius  to  be  a  kind  of  middle 
being  between  the  gods  and  men  ;  on  which  account  he  thought  that  "  the  snjournmg 
of  God  amongst  iminhmd"  would  have  been  a  more  proper  title  for  Philostratus's 
history  tl)an  that  which  it  now  bears.  In  modern  times.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
and  Mr.  Blount,  have  taken  the  pains  of  making  favourable  comments  upon  Apol- 
lonius's  history. 

Philostratus's  account  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  of  Apollonius,  who  lived  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  years  before  him.  He  tells  us,  that  he  took  his  narrative 
partly  from  common  report,  and  partly  from  memoirs  of  Apollonius,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  one  Damis,  his  companion.  Some  other  person  having  shown  these 
memoirs  to  Julia  the  wife  of  Severus,  she  gave  ihem  to  Philostratus.  Before  this 
time  they  were  not  known  to  the  world.  Philostratus  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
favour  of  Julia,  and  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  who  were  both  great  admirers  of  the 
marvellous.  The  latter  was  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Apollonius,  that  he  paid  him 
the  honours  which  Pagans  thought  due  to  heroes.  Philostratus,  to  gratify  this 
humour,  when  his  subject  required  it,  added  all  the  ornament  he  could,  and  made 
quite  a  romance  of  it.  The  narrative  shows  that  he  was  fond  of  displaying  his 
jiarts  and  genius.  It  contains  laboured  discussions  of  tritling  questions ;  such  as, 
which  is  the  most  ancient,  the  earth  or  the  trees  ?  which  composes  to  sleep  best, 
water  or  wine  ?  Impertinent,  ridiculous,  and  absurd  relations  are  often  introduced 
in  it.  For  example,  of  beasts  with  a  liuman  head  and  a  lion's  body;  of  women 
half  white  and  half  black  ;  of  wool  growing  like  corn  out  of  the  earth  ;  of  countries 
abounding  with  phoenixes,  griffins,  and  dragons.  In  the  description  of  his  miracles, 
he  unwarily  mentions  his  cure  of  a  dropsy  to  have  been  effected  by  prescribing 
abstinence  to  the  patient.  —  Though  Apollonius  be  made  to  tell  Damis,  that  he  im- 
derstood  all  languages  without  learning  them,  yet  in  India,  when  he  came  before 
King  Phraortes,  he  wanted  an  interpreter.  In  an  account  of  his  raising  a  young 
lady  seemingly  dead,  at  Rome,  he  mentions  that  it  was  still  a  secret,  whether  there 
were  some  remaining  sparks  of  life  ;  besides  this,  the  miracle  was  unknown  to  any 
who  lived  at  that  time.  The  history  tells  us,  that  Apollonius  appeared  after  his 
death  to  Aurelian,  when  he  besieged  Tyana ;  of  which  we  have  no  other  proof  than 
the  testimony  of  this  romance  writer.  Apollonius  is  represented  as  manifesting 
the  greatest  vanity,  and  pretending  to  univer-<al  knowledge.  He  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.  He  said,  "  It  was  wise  to  speak  well  of  all  the  gods, 
especially  at  Athens,  where  altars  of  unknown  demons  were  erected."  He 
attempted  to  deify  a  lion.  Three  instances  are  given  of  his  pretended  prophetic 
spirit.  Two  of  them  evidently  imply  nothing  superior  to  human  knowledge.  The 
third,  that  Nerva  should  one  day  be  emperor,  one  is  not  surprised  at,  when  the 
feigned  prophet  was,  by  flattery  and  advice,  actually  encouraging  him,  at  that 
time,  to  a  revolt ;  and  what  totally  destroys  the  authority  of  the  prediction  is,  that 
he  denied  it  before  Domitian.  "  His  wonder-working  faculty  he  pretends  to  have 
fetched  from  the  East  Indies ;  yet  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  those  parts  is 
so  grossly  labulous,  that  that  alone  convicts  him  of  imposture."^ 

•  Lard.  Heath.  Test.  chap,  xxxix.  sect.  4.  §  7. 

2  Lard.  Heath.  Test.  chap,  xxxix.  sect.  5, 6.  and  append,  to  chap,  xxxix.  near  the  end.— 
Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp.  55.  et  seq.  —  Houtteville's  Diss,  on  the  Life  of  Apollonius. — 
Paley's  Evid.  vol.  ii.  part  2.  chap.  6.  sect.  41.  p.  180. 
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These  instances  will  suffice  to  manifest  (he  striking  contrast  that  subsists  between 
the  memoirs  of  Apollonius  and  those  which  we  have  of  Jesus.  Genuine  marks  of 
truth  distinguish  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  while  characters  of  fiction 
abound  in  the  history  written  by  Philostratus. 

Such  are  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct  and  col- 
lateral, for  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
many  of  them  are  impartially  considered,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come 
to  this  convincing  conclusion,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  are  genuine  and  authentic,  and  were  actually 
written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that 
they  did  appear  in  the  times  to  which  they  refer. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  the  concessions  of  three 
writers  concerning  the  Christian  records,  whose  sentiments  will  not 
be  suspected  to  have  arisen  from  an  unreasonable  partiality  in  favour 
of  them. 

Mr.  IIoBBES  acknowledges,  that  "  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  they  wore 
written  by  persons  who  lived  in  those  times,  some  of  whom  sato  the 
things  which  they  relate.  And  though  he  insinuates  that  the  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  were  but  few,  and  in  the  first  ages  in  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastics  only,  yet  he  adds,  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt, 
but  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  them,  are  the 
true  registers  of  those  things  which  were  done  and  said  by  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles."'  He  says,  also,  "That  he  is  persuaded  the 
ecclesiastics  did  not  falsify  the  Scriptures ;  because  if  they  had  had 
an  intention  so  to  do,  they  would  surely  have  made  them  more 
favourable  to  their  power  over  Christian  princes,  and  civil  sovereignty 
than  they  are."^ 

Mr.  Chubb  left  the  following  sentiments :  — "  That  there  was 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he,  in  the  main,  did  and 
taught  as  is  recorded  of  him,  appears  probable,  because  it  is  im- 
probable that  Christianity  should  take  place  in  the  way  and  to  the 
degree  that  it  did  (or  at  least  that  we  are  told  it  did),  supposing  the 
history  of  Christ's  life  and  ministry  to  be  a  fiction."  He  adds,  that,  "if 
sucli  j)ower  attended  Jesus  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  as 
tlie  history  sets  forth,  then,  seeing  his  ministry,  and  the  power  that 
attended  it,  seems  at  least  in  general  to  have  tcnninated  in  the  public 
good,  it  is  more  likely  that  GoD  was  the  primary  agent  in  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  than  any  other  invisible  being.  And  then  it 
is  probable  that  Jesus  Christ,  upon  whose  will  the  inmicdiate  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  depended,  would  not  iise  that  power  to  impose 
upon  and  mislead  mankind  to  thi'ir  hurt;  seeing  that  power  appears 
to  have  been  well  directed  and  ai>i)lied  in  other  respect,^*,  and  seeing 
he  was  accountable  to  his  Principal  for  the  abuse  of  it,"  He  adds, 
"  From  these  premises,  or  from  this  general  view  of  the  case,  I  think 
this  conclusion  follows,  viz.  it  is  probable  Christ's  mission  was  divine; 

'  Tjcviathiin,  p.  204. — Leland's  View  of  Deisticol  Writ,  vol.  i.  p.  58.  let.  iii 
*  Leviathan,  p.  203. — Lcland,  ib.  let.  v.  p.  104. 
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at  least  It  so  appears  to  me,  from  the  light  or  information  I  have  re- 
ceived concerning  it."  * 

Lord  BoLiNGBROKE  grants,  that  "  Christianity  has  all  the  proofs 
which  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  it, 
allowed  it  to  have."  ^  He  further  acknowledges,  that  "  it  is  out  of 
dispute  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John, 
Avho  give  themselves  out  for  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  all  that  Christ 
did  and  taught.  That  two  channels  were  as  sufficient  as  four  to 
convey  those  doctrines  to  the  world,  and  to  preserve  them  in  their 
original  purity.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  these  evangelists  recorded 
them,  was  much  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  that  of  Plato,  or 
even  of  Xenophon,  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  The  evan- 
gelists did  not  content  themselves  with  giving  a  general  account  of 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  words,  nor  presume  in 
feigned  dialogues  to  make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own 
name,  and  as  his  own  doctrines.  They  recorded  his  doctrines  in  the 
very  words  in  which  he  taught  them,  and  they  were  careful  to  men- 
tion the  several  occasions  on  which  he  delivered  them  to  his  disciples 
or  others.  If,  therefore,  Plato  and  Xenophon  tell  us  with  a  good 
degree  of  certainty  what  Socrates  taught,  the  two  evangelists  seem 
to  tell  us  with  much  more  what  the  Saviour  taught,  and  commanded 
them  to  teach."  ^ 

What  but  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  could  have  extorted  such 
concessions  from  men  of  learning  and  ability,  who  have  written 
several  things  to  depreciate  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  Divine 
authority  of  its  Author  ? 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  all  the 
evidence  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of 
the  Scripture  History,  and  particularly  of  what  the  evangelical 
historians  relate  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  manifest  that  they 
were  every  way  qualified  to  give  an  account  of  the  transactions  which 
they  have  recorded  ;  they  had  no  design  to  impose  on  mankind ; 
they  could  have  no  inducement  whatever  to  attempt  an  imposture, 
but  every  imaginable  inducement  to  the  contrary;  nor  could  they 
possibly  have  succeeded,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt. 


SECT.  n. 

TESTIMONIES    TO    THE    CREDIBILITY    OF    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS   FROM    CIVIL 

HISTORY. 

The  evidences  for  the  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  have  been  drawn 
principally  from  an  examination  of  those  books  compared  with  facts 
that  have  existed,  and  many  of  which  continue  to  exist  to  the  present 
day.     We  might  safely  rest  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  upon 

'  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.   pp.41 — 43.;    compared  with  pp.  894—396. — 
Leland,  ib.  letter  xii.  pp.  338—339. 
^  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  91.  4to.  edit. 
'  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  ess.  4.  sect.  18.  p.  300. 
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those  evidences ;  but  there  is  an  additional  testimony  to  their  credi- 
bility and  truth  as  well  as  to  their  genuineness,  which  is  afforded  by 
their  agreement  with  civil  history,  and  which  is  too  valuable  to  be 
passed  in  a  cursory  manner. 

§  1.    Testimonies  from  Civil  History  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Old 

Testament. 

The  Scripture  History  agrees,  in  a  surprising  manner,  with  the 
most  authentic  records  that  remain  of  the  events,  customs,  and  man- 
ners of  the  countries  and  ages  to  which  it  stands  related.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
world,  and  the  grand  outlines  of  chronology,  as  mentioned  or  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures,  are  coincident  with  those  stated  by  the 
most  ancient  writers  that  are  extant;  while  the  palpable  errors  in 
these  respects,  which  are  detected  in  the  apocryphal  books,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  decisive  reasons  for  rejecting  them  as  spurious. 
The  history  of  the  Bible  is  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  any  other 
records  extant  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  numerous 
instances,  it  shows  the  real  origin  of  those  absurd  fables  which  dis- 
grace and  invalidate  all  other  histories  of  those  remote  times ;  which 
is  no  feeble  proof  that  it  was  derived  from  some  surer  source  than 
human  tradition.  The  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  cannot 
be  disproved ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  confirmed  by  the  tradi- 
tionary accounts  of  almost  all  nations.  Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  affirmed 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  "  wrote  [written]  in  all  probability  long 
after  the  facts  it  relates."  That  this  book  was  written  long  after 
some  of  the  facts  which  it  relates  is  not  denied  ;  but  that  it  waa 
written  long  after  all  or  even  most  of  those  facts,  there  is  (as  we 
have  ah-eady  shown)  no  reason  to  believe.  If,  as  Dr.  Campbell 
forcibly  remarked  (and  Mr.  Hume  neither  did  nor  could  refute  the 
remark),  this  writer  meant  to  signify  by  the  expression  quoted,  that 
this  was  in  all  probability  the  case,  why  did  he  not  produce  the 
DTounds  on  which  such  probability  is  founded  ?  Shall  a  bold  asser- 
tion i)ass  for  argument  ?  or  can  it  be  expected  that  any  one  should 
consider  reasons,  which  are  only  in  general  supposed,  but  not  spe- 
cified ? 

Mr.  Hume  added  that  the  Pentateuch  was  "  corroborated  by  no 
concurring  testimony."  To  which  we  may  reply,  that  it  is  as  little 
invalidated  by  any  contradicting  testimony ;  and  both  for  this  plain 
reason,  because  there  is  no  human  composition  that  can  be  compared 
with  this  in  respect  of  antiquity.  It  were  absurd  to  require  that  the 
truth  of  Moses's  history  should  be  attested  by  heathen  writers  of  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  antiquity  with  himself;  since  we  know 
that  those  who  affected  to  fix  upon  other  nations  the  name  of  barba- 
rians, were  in  his  time,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  them- 
selves barbarians.  But  though  the  Pentateuch  is  not  corroborated 
by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  any  coeval  histories,  because  if  such 
histories  were  ever  extant,  they  have  long  since  perished,  yet  it  is  not 
on  that  ixcount  destitute  of  collateral  evidence.     On  the  contrary,  its 
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authority  13  legible  In  the  few  fragments  that  remain  of  the  earliest 
writers ;  and  subsequent  historians  have  fully  confirmed  it  by  the 
accounts  which  they  give,  though  evidently  mixed  with  depravation, 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  legislation  of  Moses ;  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  instances,  selected  out  of  a  greater  number 
which  have  been  pointed  out,  and  treated  at  length  by  various  learned 
men. 

I.  Testimonies  to  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation 
OF  the  World. 

1.  The  heathens  had  a  tradition  among  them  concerning  the  Primeval  Chaos 
whence  the  World  arose,  and  the  production  of  all  things  by  the  efficiency  of  a 
supreme  mind,  which  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  as  proves  that  they  all  originated  from  one  common  source :  while  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  allegorical 
turgidity  of  the  others,  accurately  distinguishes  the  inspired  narrative  from  the  dis- 
torted tradition.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  Chaldaean,  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Etrus'',an,  Gothic,  Greek,  and  American  Cosmogonies.^ 

2.  One  of  the  most  striking  collateral  confirmations  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation,  is  the  general  adoption  of  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  which  extends 
from  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  to  the  remote  shores  of  Hindostan,  and  hus 
equally  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Roninns, 
and  northern  barbarians ;  — nations,  some  of  whom  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
others,  and  were  not  even  known  by  natne  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  concurrence  of  nations  in  the  division 
of  time  into  weeks,  and  their  concurrence  in  the  other  periodical  divisions  into  years, 
months,  and  days.  These  divisions  arise  from  such  natural  causes  as  are  every- 
where obvious,  viz.  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon.  The  division  into  weeks,  on  the  contrary,  seems  perfectly  arbi- 
trary :  consequently  its  prevailing  in  distant  countries,  and  among  nations  which  had 
no  communication  with  one  another,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  it  must  have 
been  derived  from  some  remote  tradition  (as  that  of  the  creation),  which  was  never 
totally  obliterated  from  the  memory  of  the  Gentiles,  and  which  tradition  has  been 
older  than  the  dispersion  of  mankind  into  different  regions.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  practice,  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  might  remain  through  habit, 
when  the  tradition  on  which  it  was  founded  was  entirely  lost :  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that,  afterwards,  people  addicted  to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  bad 
become  proficients  in  astronomy,  should  assign  to  the  different  days  of  the  week 
the  names  of  their  deities  or  of  their  planets.^ 

3.  Even  the  Mosaic  method  of  reckoning  by  nights  instead  of  days  has  prevailed 
in  more  than  one  nation.  Thus,  the  polished  Athenians  computed  the  space  of  a 
day  from  sun-set  to  sun-set*;  and  from  a  similar  custom  of  our  Gothic  ancestors, 
during  their  abode  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  words  expressive  of  such  a  mode  of 
computing  time  have  been  derived  into  our  own  language.*  The  same  custom  also 
prevailed  among  the  Celtic  nations.^ 

II.  Of  the  Formation  of  Man, in  the  Moral  Image  of  God^ 
and  his  being  vested  with  dominion  over  other  animals,  similar  tradi_ 

'  See  an  account  of  these  various  Cosmogonies  in  Mr.  Faber's  Hor^e  MosaiciB,  vol.  i. 
pp.  17 — 40.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Cosmogonies  are  particularly  considered  in  Edwards  on 
the  Truth  and  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  vol.  i.  pp.  88—102.  The  testimonies  of  profane 
writers  to  the  truth  of  the  principal  facts  related  in  the  Scriptures  are  adduced  and  fully 
considered  by  Dr.  CoUyer  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts."  Svo.  2nd  edit.  London, 
1 809.  The  subjects,  noticed  in  this  section,  particularly  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  are 
likewise  copiously  treated  of  in  the  notes  to  Grotius,  De  Veritate  Rel.  Christ.  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

■^  Dr.  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  p.  219.  note. 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  Noctes  Atticse,  lib.iii.  c.  2. 

*  Tacitus,  de  Mor.  Ger.  c.  11.  The  expressions  o^  fortnight,  and  se'nnight,  for  fourteen 
nights  and  seven  nights,  are  still  in  use  among  us  in  England. 

*  Caesar,  de  Bell.  GaU.  lib.  vi.  c.  18. 
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tiouary  vestiges  remain  in  the  widely  difTused  notion,  that  mankind 
formerly  lived  in  complete  happiness  and  unstained  innocence;  that 
spring  reigned  perpetually,  and  that  the  earth  spontaneously  gave  her 
increase. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  fabled  jroMen  ape,  so  exquisitely  described  by  the 
classic  poets,  and  which  may  also  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  legends  of  our  Scythian 
forefathers,  and  in  the  age  of  perfection  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  in  the  classical  story 
of  the  garden  of  the  llesperitles,  we  may  ecpially  discover  an  evident  tradition  of 
the  Mosaical  paradise  and  of  the  promised  Saviour,  who  should  bruise  the  head  of 
the  infernal  Dragon.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that,  from  the  holiness  of  the  garden  of 
Ellen,  the  pagans  boirowed  their  ancient  custom  of  consecrating  groves  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  various  deities.^ 

III.  The  Fall  of  Man  and  the  Introduction  of  Sin  into 
THE  World  are  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  with  minute  philosophers  and  philosophising 
divines  to  endeavour  to  explain  away  the  reality  of  the  fall,  and  to 
resolve  it  all  into  allegory,  apologue,  or  moral  fable  ;  but  the  whole 
scheme  of  redemption  by  Christ  is  founded  upon  it,  and  must  stand 
or  fall  with  it ;  a  figurative  fall  requiring  only  a  figurative  redemp- 
tion. Even  Lord  i3olingbroke  (than  whom  Kevelation  never  had  a 
more  subtle  opposer)  justly  rejected  the  allegorical  interpretation. 
"It  cannot,"  he  said,  "be  admitted  hi/  Christians;  for,  if  it  was, 
what  would  become  of  that  famous  text  [that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  crush  the  serpent's  head,  Gen.  iii.  15.],  whereon  the  doctrine 
of  our  redemption  is  founded?"^ 

Indeed  the  JNIosaic  account,  from  its  simplicity  and  consonance 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  was  evidently  designed  to 
represent  a  real  transaction  ^ ;  and  it  has  been  received  as  such  by 
the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  who  certnlnly  were 
more  competent  to  decide  than  men  who  have  lived  several  thousands 
of  years  after  the  transaction,  aiid  whose  bold  contradictions  of  the 
best  attested  matters  of  fact  render  their  unsupported  assertions  of  no 
effect.  Modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  ridiculed  the  account  of 
the  fall  as  a  myth  or  fable.  But  nothing  is  easier  than  ridicule  to 
men  who  pay  no  regard  to  piety,  equity,  and  common  decency. 
Whatever  they  may  assert  (and  let  It  be  remembered  that  assertions 
Avithout  proof  arc  not  facts),  and  however  they  may  attempt  to 
explain  away  tlie  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall,  or  attempt  to  prove  it 
false,  yet  the  evidently  ruined  condition  of  the  human  race  would  still 
remain  as  an  undkniable  fact.  And  the  narrative  of  the  fall  is 
confirmed  both  by  natural  and  civil  history.  Thus,  it  agrees  in  an 
eminent  manner  both  with  the  obvious  facts  of  labour,  sorrow,  pain, 
and  death,  and  also  with  what  we  see  and  feel  every  day,  and  with 
all  our  phllosopliical  inquiries  Into  tlic  frame  of  the  human  mind,  the 
nature  of  social  life,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  The  several  powers  of 
the  little  world  within  a  man's  own  breast  are  at  variance  with  one 
another,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  world ;  and  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  "-Ive  a  complete  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  evils  which 

'  Fabcr's  Hor.  Mos.  vol.  i.  pp.  41-— ."JO.     Edwards  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  103—106. 
'  Bolinghroke's  WorlcH,  vol.  v.  p.  372.  8vo.  edit. 
»  Dr.  lliilcs's  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  buok  i.  p.  10. 
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flow  from  tliese  discords  and  from  the  jarring  elements  of  the  natural 
world.  But  the  Mosaic  narrative  accounts  for  all  these  otherwise 
unaccountable  phenomena,  and  is  corroborated  by  various  traditions, 
more  or  less  agreeable  to  it. 

1.  "  The  commencement  of  this  moral  taint  is  ascribed  by  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Disobedience  of  our  First 
Parents. 

"  An  evil  spirit,  the  origination  of  whose  malignity  itself  is  a  mystery  which  can 
never  be  fathomed,  speaking  through  the  organs  of  a  serpent,  tempted  them  to 
transgress  the  command  of  G-od  by  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit  of  a  distinctly  speci- 
fied tree.  The  penalty  of  their  rebellion  was  death "  Though  Moses  gives  no 
account  of  Satan  or  the  tempter,  yet  we  learn  from  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
that  he  was  first  made  like  other  celestial  spirits,  perfect  in  his  kind  and  happy  in 
his  condition  ;  but  that,  through  pride  or  ambition,  falling  into  a  crime  (the  circum- 
stances of  which  are  unknown  to  us),  he  thence  fell  into  misery,  and,  together  with 
his  accomplices,  was  banished  from  the  regions  of  bliss.  Of  this  fall  of  wicked 
angels,  the  ancients  had  some  notion,  as  is  manifest  from  their  tradition  of  the 
Titans  and  Giants  invading  heaven,  fighting  against  Jupiter,  and  attempting  to 
depose  him  from  his  throne,  for  which  reason  he  cast  them  headlong  into  hell, 
where  they  are  tormented  with  incessant  fire.  And  therefore  Empedocles,  in  some 
verses  cited  by  Plutarch,  makes  mention  of  the  fate  of  some  demons,  who  for  their 
rebellion  were,  from  the  summit  of  heaven,  plunged  into  the  bottom  of  the  great 
abyss,  there  to  be  punished  as  they  deserved.^ 

The  fictions  of  Indian  mythology,  with  regard  to  contending  powers  and  their 
subordinate  ministers,  both  benevolent  and  malignant,  are  erected  on  the  same 
basis  of  truth, 

2.  The  Introduction  of  Physical  Evil  into  the  world. 

By  the  disobedience  of  our  first  mother  Eve,  is  plainly  alluded  to  by  the  well- 
knowu  heathen  legend  of  Pandora ;  who  being  led  by  a  fatal  curiosity  to  open  a 
casket  that  had  been  given  her  by  Jupiter,  out  of  it  fiew  all  the  evil  into  the  world, 
and  she  became  the  original  cause  of  all  the  miserable  occurrences  that  befall  man- 
kind. Hope  alone,  —  the  hope  in  a  promised  and  long-remembered  deliverer,  — 
remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket. 

3.  Original  Sin, — the  early  corruption  and  depravation  of  man's 
nature  in  consequence  of  our  first  parents'  transgression,  is  a  subject 
of  complaint  among  the  ancient  heathen  moralists,  philosophers,  and 
poets. 

Thus,  Pythagoras  termed  it  the  fatal  companion,  the  noxious  strife  that  lurks 
within  us.  and  lohich  was  horn  along  with  us ;  —  Sopater  called  it,  the  sin  that  is  born 
with  mankind ;  —  Plato,  natural  wickedness ;  —  Aristotle,  the  natural  repugnancy  of 
mans  temper  to  reason  :  and  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  especially  the 
Stoics  and  Platonists,  complain  of  the  depraved  and  degenerate  condition  of  man- 
kind, of  their  propensity  to  every  tiling  that  is  evil,  and  of  their  aversion  from 
every  thing  that  is  good.  Thus,  Cicero  lamented  that  men  are  brought  into  life  by 
nature  as  a  step-mother,  with  a  naked,  frail,  and  infirm  body,  and  with  a  soul  prone  to 
divers  lusts.  Seneca,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  philosophers,  observes.  We  are 
born  in  such  a  condition,  that  we  are  not  subject  to  fewer  disorders  of  the  mind  than  of 
the  body  ;  —  that  The  seeds  of  all  the  vices  are  in  all  men,  though  they  do  not  break  oid 
in  every  one; — and  that  To  confess  them  is  the  beginning  of  our  cure.  And 
Hierocles  called  this  universal  moral  taint.  The  domestic  evil  of  mankind.  Even 
some  of  the  sprightliest  poets  bear  their  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  Piopertius 
could  say.  Every  body  has  a  vice  to  ivhich  he  is  inclined  by  nature.  Horace  declared 
that  No  man  is  born  free  from  vices,  and  that  He  is  the  best  man  who  is  oppressed 
with  the  least;  that  Mankind  rush  into  wickedness,  and  always  desire  what  is  forbidden; 
that  Youth  has  the  softness  of  wax  to  receive  vicious  impressions,  and  the  hardness  of 


'  Huet,  Qusestiones  Alnetanse,  lib.  2.    Edwards  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  rP-  106,  107. 
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rock  to  resist  virtuovs  admonitions  ;  and,  in  short,  tliat  We  are  mad  enough  to  attack 
heaven  itself,  and  that  Our  repeated  crimes  do  not  suffer  the  God  of  Heaven  to  lay 
aside  his  wrathful  thunderbolts.  And  Juvenal  has  furnished  a  striking  corrobora- 
tion to  the  statement  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  concerning  the  carnal  mind  (Rom.  vii. 
18 — 23.),  when  he  says  that  Nature,  unchangeably  fixed,  runs  back  to  wickedness,  as 
bodies  to  their  centre. 

Further,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient  Celtic  Druids  expressly 
taught  the  defection  of  the  human  soul  fi'om  a  state  of  original  rectitude;  the  inva- 
riable belief  .  f  the  Brahmins,  in  Hinddstan,  is,  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  a  similar  opinion  was  inculcated  by  the  classical  mythologists, 
and  especially  Viy  Ilesiod,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
human  race,  during  tlie  period  subsequent  to  the  golden  age.  Catullus  represents 
the  unhallowed  period,  when  justice  was  put  to  flight,  and  brothers  imbrued  thtir 
hands  in  fraternal  blood,  while  incest  and  sacrilege  alienated  the  mind  of  God  from 
man ;  and  Tacitus  marks  out  the  progress  of  depravity,  from  a  period  free  from 
offence  and  punishment,  to  a  flagitious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  devoid  even  of 
fear.  Thus,  "  Providence  seems  to  have  drawn  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  men  from 
their  own  confessions,  and  to  have  preserved  their  testimony  for  the  conviction  of 
subsequent  times."  ^ 

4.  The  Form  assumed  by  the  Tempter, 

When  he  seduced  our  first  parents,  has  been  handed  down  in  the  traditions  of 
most  ancient  nations,  particularly  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  (rreeks,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Scythians  or  Gotlis ;  and  though  animals  of  the  serpent  tribe  were  wor- 
shipped by  some  of  the  Pagans,  as  the  Egyptians,  PhaMiicians,  and  (Jreeks,  as 
symbols  of  the  good  demon  '^,  yet  they  were  more  generally  regarded  as  types  or 
figures  of  the  evil  principle.' 

There  is  nothing,  in  which  the  traditions  and  opinions  of  the 
heathens  bear  stronger  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  than 
the  conviction  which  prevailed,  of  the  necessity  of  an  Atonement 
FOR  Sin,  and  of  the  Intervention  of  a  Divine  Mediator, 
and  the  universal  practice  of  devoting  piacular  victims,  which  has 
at  one  period  or  other  equally  prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

It  has  been  alike  adopted  by  the  most  barbarous,  and  by  the  most  refined  nations. 
"The  rude  idolater  of  the  recently  discovered  hemisphere,  and  tlie  polished  votary 
of  polytheism,  equally  concur  in  the  belief  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  can 
be  no  remission  of  sins.  Nor  was  the  life  of  the  brute  creation  always  deemed 
sufficient  to  remove  the  taint  of  guilt  and  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  'J'he 
death  of  a  nobler  victim  was  frequently  recpiired;  and  the  allais  of  paganism  were 
bedewed  with  torrents  of  human  blood."  Tlius,  tlie  Cana.ir.ites  caused  their  first- 
born to  pass  through  the  fire,  in  order  to  appease  tiie  anger  of  their  false  deities; 
and  one  of  the  kings  of  Moab  is  said  to  have  oflered  up  his  eldest  son  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  when  in  tlanger  from  the  superior  power  of  the  Edomites.'*  "Nor  was 
the  belief  that  the  gods  were  rendered  pro])itious  by  this  peculiar  mode  of  sacrifice 
confined  to  the  nations  which  were  more  immediately  contiguous  to  the  territories 


'  Fabcr,  vol.  i.  pp.  65 — 71.;  Edwards,  vol.  i.  pp  108 — 110.;  Bp.  Gray's  Connection 
between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  163— 16.1.;  Fleteher's  Appeal  to  Matter 
of  Fact,  pp.  143 — 147.;  Conriaek's  buiuiry  into  the  Doetrinc  of  Original  Sin,  pp.  24 — 
26.;  in  wliich  works  the  i)nK)fs  of  i\w  facts  above  stated  are  given  in  detail. 

"^  This  is  a  manifest  relic  of  the  tempter's  assnininj;  tlic  forni  of  a  goodly  serpent,  and 
appearing  like  a  good  demon,  or  anpl  of  li^rht,  when  he  tempted  Eve. 

»  Fabcr,  vol.  i.  pp.  71—76.  Edwards,  vol.  i.  pj).  1 1 1  —  1 14.  Gray,  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  162. 
The  fullest  view  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Hev.  J.  B.  Deaue's  elaborate  treatise, 
intitled  "The  Wor-ship  of  the  Serpent  traced  throiit,du)ut  the  World,  and  its  Traditions 
referre<l  to  the  Events  in  Paradise;  proving  the  Temptation  and  Fall  of  Man  by  the 
Instrumentality  of  a  S«'ri)ent  Tempter.     I.K.ndon,  1830."  8vo. 

*  2  Kings  iii.  27.  Otiier  instances  of  human  saerilices  may  be  seen  in  p  5.  supra^ 
note  4. 
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of  Israel.  We  learn  from  Homer,  that  a  whole  hecatomb  of  firstling  lambs  was  no 
uncommon  offering  among  his  countrymen  * ;  and  the  ancient  Goths  having  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  animals  appeased  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  and  that  their  justice  turned  aside  upon  the  victims  those  strokes  which 
were  destined  for  men',  soon  proceeded  to  greater  lengths,  and  adopted  the  horrid 
practice  of  devoting  human  victims.  In  honour  of  the  mystical  number  three,  a 
number  deemed  particularly  dear  to  heaven,  every  ninth  month  witnessed  the  groans 
and  dying  struggles  of  nine  unfortunate  victims.  The  fatal  blow  being  struck,  the 
lifeless  bodies  were  consumed  in  the  sacred  fire  which  was  kept  perpetually  burn- 
ing ;  while  the  blood,  in  singular  conformity  with  the  Levitical  ordinances,  was 
sprinkled,  partly  upon  the  surrounding  multitude,  partly  upon  the  trees  of  the 
hallowed  grove,  and  partly  upon  the  images  of  their  idols.^  Even  the  remote  inha- 
bitants of  America  retained  similar  customs,  and  for  similar  reasons.  It  is  observed 
by  Acosta,  that,  in  cases  of  sickness,  it  was  usual  for  a  Peruvian  to  sacrifice  his  son 
to  Virachoca,  beseeching  him  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  blood  of 
his  child.* 

"  Whence,  then,"  we  may  ask  with  the  learned  author  to  whose 
researches  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted :  "  Whence,  then,  could 
originate  this  universal  practice  of  devoting  the  first-born,  either  of 
man  or  beast,  and  of  offering  it  up  as  a  burnt-offering  ?  Whence, 
but  from  a  deep  and  ancient  consciousness  of  moral  depravation? 
Whence,  but  from  some  perverted  tradition,  respecting  the  true 
sacrifice  to  be  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  ?  In  the  obla- 
tion of  the  first-born,  originally  instituted  by  God  himself,  and 
faithfully  adhered  to  both  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  we  behold  the  death 
of  him,  who  was  the  first-born  of  his  virgin-mother,  accurately 
though  obscurely  exhibited.  And  in  the  constant  use  of  fire,  the  in- 
variable scriptural  emblem  of  wrath  and  jealousy,  we  view  the 
indignation  of  that  God,  Avho  is  a  consuming  fire,  averted  from  our 
guilty  race,  and  poured  out  upon  the  immaculate  head  of  our  great 
Intercessor.  Had  a  consciousness  of  purity  reigned  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  ancient  idolaters,  it  does  not  appear,  why  they  should  have  had 
more  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  Deity,  than  to  expect  and 
to  claim  his  favour ;  yet  that  such  a  dread  did  universally  prevail, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  the  formality  of  a  laboured  demon- 
stration." ^ 

IV.  The  Translation  of  Enoch 

May  be  traced  in  the  Grecian  fables  of  the  translation  of  their  heroes  or  demigods^ 
and  particularly  of  Hesperus  and  Astrea  (among  the  ancient  Greeks),  who  are 
fabled  to  have  ascended  to  heaven  alive,  and  to  have  been  turned  into  stars  and 
celestial  signs  ;  of  Dhruva  among  the  Hindoos  ;  of  Buddha  among  the  Ceylonese, 
and  of  Xaca  (another  name  for  Buddha)  among  the  Calmucks  of  Siberia.^ 

V.  The  Longevity  of  the  Antediluvian  Inhabitants, 
mentioned  by  Moses,  is  confirmed  by  various  heathen  writers. 

"All,"  says  Josephus,  "who  have  committed  to  writing  the  antiquities  either  of 
the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  attest  this  longevity  of  the  men  before  the  flood."  And 
he  immediately  subjoins,  — "  Manetho,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Egyptians, 
Berosus,  who  compiled  [an  account  of]  the  affairs  of  Chaldaea,  and  Mochus,  and 

•  Hiad,  lib.  iv.  ver.  202.  '^  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  7. 
8  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  7.  — Olai  Magni  Hist.  lib.  ill.  c.  7. 

*  Acost.  apud  Purch.  Pilgr.  book  ix.  c.  11.  p.  885. 

*  Faber's  Hor.  Mos.  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65. 

•  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  89—91.     Edwards,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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IIestia3us,  arifl  willi  them  Ilioronymus  tlio  Egyptian,  wlio  l)a<l  trontod  of  the  aflTaii-s 
of  Ejrypt,  agroe  with  me  in  this.  Also  Hesiod,  and  Hecatncus,  and  llellanicus,  and 
Acusilaus,  and  Ephorus,  and  Nicohius,  rehite  tliat  the  ancients  lived  a  thousand 
years."'  Similar  tiaditions  of  the  longevity  of  men,  in  former  ages,  are  still  to  be 
found  among  the  Burmans  of  tlie  further  Indian  Peninsula,  and  also  among  the 
Chinese.'^ 

VI.  The  Mosaic  account  of  Men  op  a  Gigantic  Stature,  who 
were  inured  to  deeds  of  lawless  violence  and  rapine, 

Is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  who  relate  that  there  were  giants  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  particularly 
by  Pausanias  and  Philostratus  among  the  Greeks,  and  Pliny  among  the  Romans, 
who  have  recorded  that,  on  opening  some  sepulchres,  the  bodies  of  men  were  found 
to  be  much  larger  in  old  times.  Josephus  also  speaks  of  bones  seen  in  his  days,  of 
a  magnitude  almost  exceeding  credibility.'  These  testimonies  of  historians  of 
former  ages  to  the  generally  gigantic  stature  of  men,  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  petty  cavils  of  those  who  object  to  the  credibility  of  Moses,  from  his  men- 
tioning the  gigantic  size  of  Og's  bedstead.  (Deut.  iii.  11.)  But  men  of  very  large 
size  are  occasionally  seen  even  in  our  days.  Some  allowance  may  also  be  made  for 
royal  vanity  ;  as  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  his  soldiers  to  enlarge  the  size  of 
their  be<is  that  they  might  give  to  the  Indians,  in  succeeding  ages,  a  great  idea  of 
the  prodigious  stature  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers.* 

VII.  No  part  of  the  Mosaic  history  has  been  more  ridiculed  by 
the  opposers  of  revelation,  than  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge;  though 
NO  fact  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world  is  so  well  attested  by  civil 
history.      Thus, 

1.  The  Paucity  of  Mankind,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  uninhabited 
land,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  ages,  show  that 
mankind  are  sprung  lately  from  a  small  stock,  and  even  suit  the  time 
assigned  by  Moses  before  the  flood.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
great  number  of  small  kingdoms  and  petty  states,  in  the  first  ages, 
concur  to  the  same  purpose. 

"  Most  eminent  nations,"  it  has  been  well  observed,  "  like  great  families,  have  at 
all  times  been  fond  of  extolling  up  their  pedigree,  and  carrying  it  as  high  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  where  no  marks  remain  of  the  successive  alterations  in  their  state,  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  it  has  been  always  the  same.  Hence  the  many  foolish  pretences 

'  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  (al.  4.)  On  the  authors  above  cited  by  Josephus,  it 
has  V)ecn  well  remarked  that  "these  men  cither  were  in  possession  of  traditions  relating 
to  this  fact,  or  that  they  borrowed  them  from  Moses ;  and  in  either  case  our  pur|>ose  is 
answered.  For,  if  they  received  them  ti-om  prevalent  traditions,  it  will  be  granted  that 
these  traditions  had  originally  some  foundation  in  fact;  and  they  correspond  with  tlic 
sacred  history.  But  if  they  borrowed  them  from  Moses,  two  points  are  pained  on  our  i)art. 
It  is  proved  that  such  a  man  as  Moses  did  really  exist;  that  his  writings  were  then  extant; 
tiiat  they  were  in  substance  what  they  now  are  ;  and  that  they  bear  an  antiquity  more 
remote  than  these,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  writers.  It  is 
])roved  further,  that  his  history  was  highly  esteemed,  and  that  it  wius  supposed  by  these 
writers  to  contain  facts.  Whether  they  drew  from  Moses  or  from  tradition ;  and  whether 
their  testimony  sprang  from  this  narration  or  from  any  other  source ;  cither  way,  the 
Mosaic  account  of  these  early  apes  is  corroborated  by  the  oldest  fragments  of  antiquity." 
Collycr's  Lectures  on  Scrii>ture  Facts,  p.  104. 

»  Fal)er,  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  93. 

*  The  jjussages  from  the  historians  above  mentioned  are  given  at  length  in  Grotius  do 
Veritate,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

♦  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  in  answer  to  Paine,  p.  34.  "  My  philosophy,"  he  adds, "  teaches 
me  to  doubt  of  many  thinps,  but  it  docs  not  teach  me  to  reject  every  testimony  which  is 
opposite  to  experience.  Ilail  I  heen  l)orn  in  Shetland,  I  could,  on  proper  testimony,  have 
believed  in  the  existence  of  the  Lincolnshire  ox,  or  the  larpest  dray-horse  in  I/oiidon, 
though  the  oxen  and  horses  of  bhetlaud  had  not  been  bigger  than  mastitis."     Ibid.  p.  35. 
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among  the  ancienfr,  to  their  being  aborigines  of  the  countries  they  had  inhabited 
time  out  of  mind :  hence  they  were  led  to  make  their  several  gods  the  founders  of 
their  government.  They  knew  but  very  liitle  of  the  world  ;  and  the  tradition 
•which  they  had  of  that  little  was  so  far  mixed  and  corrupted  with  romance  that  it 
served  only  to  confound  them.^  Upon  the  removal  of  this  cloud  bv  the  more  dili- 
gent and  accurate  inquiry  of  the  moderns,  we  see  ancient  history  beo-innino-  to 
clear  up,  the  world  puts  on  a  very  different  face,  and  all  parts  of  it  appear  con- 
formable to  each  other,  and  to  the  late  better  known  course  of  things  ;  as  is  proved 
very  clearly,  in  various  instances,  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer.*  —  We  find  the 
marvellous  in  all  the  annals  of  those  times,  and  more  especially  in  the  great  point 
of  their  antiquity,  exceedingly  reduced ^  and  our  own  plain  accounts  still  more  and 
more  confirmed  :  whence  we  may  be  convinced  that  both  the  peopling  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  arose  at  first  from  a  few  low  beginnings  ;  that  it  very  gradually 
spread  itself  from  some  one  centre*;  and  that  it  has  at  all  times  proceeded  by  pretty 
Dear  the  same  slow  regular  steps  as  it  does  at  present,"  ^ 

*  "  The  grounds  of  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  history  may  be  seen  in  Stillingfleet, 
Origines  Sacrse,  book  i.  eh.  1.  sect.  16.  18,  &c.  Compare  Bryant's  accurate  account  of  it 
passim.  Of  the  Egyptian  in  particular,  see  Shaw's  Travels,  pp.  417.  442.  4to.  Compare 
Baker  on  History  and  Chronology  Reflect,  ch.  10  and  11.  Shuckford's  Connection,  vol.  ii. 
book  viii.  Winder's  History  of  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  ch.  10.  sect.  4.  &c.  Bp.  Clayton's 
Eemarks  on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  p.  58.  &c.  Goguet,  vol.  iii.  diss.  iii.  p"  269. 
That  the  Babylonish  empire  was  not  so  old  as  has  been  pretended,  see  Le  Clerc  on  Gen.  x. 
Concerning  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  the  Chinese,  see  Conclusion  of  Mod.  Hist.  ii.  p.  95.  fol." 

*  See  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  passim. 

'  "Till  men  come  to  a  scrutiny,  they  are  very  apt  to  imagine  that  a  number  is  vastly 
greater  than  it  is.  I  have  often  asked  people  to  guess  how  many  men  there  have  been  in 
a  direct  line  between  the  present  king  of  England  [George  H.]  and  Adam,  meaning  only 
one  man  in  a  generation ;  the  king's  father,  grandfather,  &c.  The  answer  made  upon  a 
sudden  conjecture,  has  always  been,  some  thousands;  whereas  it  is  evident  from  a  calcu- 
lation, there  have  not  been  two  hundred.  For  the  space  of  time  between  Adam  and 
Christ,  let  us  take  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  preserved  by  St.  Luke,  in  which  the 
names  between  Adam  and  Christ,  exclusive  of  both,  are  but  seventy-four.  From  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  birth  of  the  king,  were  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  in  the  list  of  the  king's  progenitors,  every  son  was  born  when  his  father  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  which  is  as  early  as  can  be  supposed,  one  with  another.  According 
to  this  supposition,  there  were  four  generations  in  every  hundred  years;  i.e.  in  those  six- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  there  were  sixty -seven  generations;  which  sixty- 
seven,  added  to  the  foregoing  seventy-four,  will  make  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty- 
one."  Hallet  on  Heb.  xi.  7.  note  a.  p.  17.  Comp.  Goguet,  vol.  iii.  diss.  iii.  pr.  Bryant's 
Analysis,  passim. 

*  "  This  has  been  observed  by  Isaac  Casaubon  in  one  respect,  viz.  in  relation  to  lan- 
guage. '  Est  enira  verissimum,'  says  he, '  linguas  cseteras  eo  manifestiora  et  niagis  expressa 
originis  Hebraicse  vestigia  servasse,  et  nunc  servare,  quo  propius  ab  antiqua  et  prima 
hominum  sede  abfuerunt,'  &c.  A  confirmation  of  it,  in  some  other  respects,  may  be  had 
from  the  following  very  remarkable  particular,  as  Hartley  justly  calls  it  (Observ.  on  Man, 
vol.  ii.  p.  113.):  '  It  appears  from  history,  that  the  different  nations  of  the  world  have  had, 
cseteris  paribus,  more  or  less  knowledge,  civil  and  religious,  in  projjortion  as  they  were 
nearer  to,  or  had  more  intimate  communication  with  Egypt,  Palestine,  Chaldtea,  and  the 
other  countries  that  were  inhabited  by  the  most  eminent  persons  amongst  the  first 
descendants  of  Noah;  and  by  those  who  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have  had  particular 
revelations  made  to  them  by  God:  and  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  world,  reckoning  Palestine  as  the  centre,  were  in  general  mere  savages.  Now  all  this 
is  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  footing  of  infidelity;  of  the  exclusion  of  all  divine  com- 
munications. Why  should  not  human  nature  be  as  sagacious,  and  make  as  many  disco- 
veries, civil  and  rehgious,  at  the  Cape  uf  Good  Hope,  or  in  Ameiica,  as  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  Greece,  or  Rome  ?  Nay,  why  should  Palestine  so  far  exceed  them  all,  as  it 
did  confessedly?  Allow  the  Scripture  accounts,  and  all  will  be  clear  and  easy.  Mankind 
after  the  flood  were  first  dispersed  from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Some  of  the  chief 
heads  of  families  settled  there,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt.  Palestine  had  afterwards 
extraordinary  divine  illuminations  bestowed  upon  its  inhabitants,  the  Israelites  and  Jews. 
Hence  its  inhabitants  had  the  purest  notions  of  God,  and  the  wisest  civil  establishment. 
Next  after  them  come  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldaans;  who,  not  being  removed  from 
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Sir  William  Jones  has  shown  that  the  traditions  of  the  present  heathen  nations 
of  Asia  are  not  of  more  authority  than  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
.Asia  and  Europe.  "We  find,"  he  says,  "no  certain  moniunent  or  even  probable 
tradition  of  nations  planted,  empires  and  states  raised,  laws  enacted,  cities  built, 
navigation  improved,  commerce  encouraged,  arts  invented.,  or  letters  contrived, 
above  twelve  or  at  most  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ." 
And  it  is  a  well-known /ac^  that  for  the  first  thousand  years  of  that  period  we  have 
no  history  unmixed  with  fable,  except  that  of  the  turbulent  and  variable,  but  emi- 
nently distinguisheil  nation  descended  from  Abraham.  The  Chinese  do  not  pretend 
that  any  historical  monument  existed  among  them  in  the  age  of  Confucius  more 
ancient  than  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  e[)och.  And  the  researches 
of  those  who  are  most  deeply  skilled  in  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the 
Hindoos  have  shown  that  the  dawn  of  tnie  Indian  history  appears  only  three  or 
four  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera,  the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by  alle- 
gory or  fable.^ 

2.  The  late  Invention  and  Progress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  also  concur 
to  confirm  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  antediluvians :  for,  as  the  Jewish 
legislator  mentions  little  of  their  arts,  so  it  appears  from  the  late  in- 
vention of  these  after  the  flood  that  those  virho  were  preserved  from 
it  were  possessed  but  of  few  arts. 

Since  the  history  of  past  ages  has  been  more  narrowly  examined,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  ancients  were  far  less  knowing  and  expert  than,  by  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  every  thing  remote,  we  once  were  accustomed  to  suppose.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  have  described  their  knowledge  in  lofty  strains,  and  perhaps  for  their 
times,  and  in  (comparison  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  it  may  have  been  consider- 
able :  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  such  accounts  are  chiefly  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  mankind.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Egyptians,  whose  learning  has  been  so  much  extolled.  Though  this  country  has 
been  styled  the  Mother  of  Arts,  as  well  as  Mistress  of  Religion,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  as  early  polished  as  most  countries  ;  yet  if  we  be  allowed  to  judge  nf  her 
improvement  in  other  parts  of  science  from  that  most  important  one,  and  that 
which  in  all  reason  should  have  been  most  cultivated,  viz.  that  of  medicine,  of  which 
she  also  claims  the  first  invention,  we  shall  not  have  much  room  to  admire  her 
highest  advances.  "  It  must  evidently  appear,"  says  a  learned  writer,  "  tliat  the 
Egyptians  could  have  no  such  physicians  in  the  days  of  Moses  as  Diodorus  and 
Herodotus  seem  to  suppose  :  it  is  much  more  probable  that  long  after  these  times 
they  were,  like  the  Babylonians,  entirely  destitute  of  persons  skilful  in  curing  any 
diseases  that  might  happen  amongst  them  ;  and  that  the  best  method  they  could 
think  of,  after  consulting  their  oracles,  was,  when  any  one  was  sick,  to  have  as 
many  persons  to  see  and  speak  to  him  as  possibly  could ;  so  that  if  any  one  who 
saw  the  sick  person  had  had  the  like  distemper,  be  might  say  what  was  proper  to 
be  done  in  that  condition."* 

The  pretences  which  the  Egyptians  made  to  antiquity  so  much  beyond  the  times 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  proceeded  from  their  calculating  by  lunar  years  or 
months,  or  from  their  reckoning  the  dynasties  of  their  kings  in  successicm,  which 

then"  first  habitations,  and  living  in  fertile  countries  watered  by  the  Nile,  Tigris,  and 
Euphrates,  may  Ijc  supposed  to  have  preserved  more  both  of  the  antedihiviaii  and  post- 
diluvian revelations;  also  to  have  had  more  leisure  for  invention,  and  more  free  coninmni- 
cation  with  the  Israelites  and  Jews  than  any  otlier  nations.  Wliereas  those  small  parties 
■whicii  were  driven  farther  and  farther  from  each  other  into  the  extremities  of  heat  and  eold, 
entirely  occupied  in  j)rovi(ling  necessaries  for  themselves,  and  also  cut  off  by  rivers,  moun- 
tains, or  distance,  from  all  communication  witii  Palestine,  Egypt,  aTul  C'lialda-a,  would  lose 
much  of  their  original  stock,  and  have  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  invent  more.' 
Compare  Bryant's  Analysis,  passim.  Of  the  several  arts,  customs,  religious  rites  and  civil 
institutions  which  first  arose  in  Asia,  at'c  Conclusion  of  Mod.  Hist.  ]).  120.  fol.  Any  one 
that  fairly  examines  history  will  find  tho.se  accounts  more  probable  than  that  extraordinary 
stipj)osition  of  I>ord  Bolinj^broke,  viz.  that  science  may  have  come  originally  from  west  to 
cast.     Jjord  Boliuf^broke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  14." 

'  Sir  W.  Jones's  Work.s,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191.  14.5.  8vo.  edit. 

'  Shuckford,  Ctmnect.  book  ix.  p.  167.     Bp.  Law's  Theory  of  lleligion,  p.  2-16. 
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were  contemporary.  For  Herodotus  '  mentions  twelve  Egyptian  kings  reigning  at 
one  time.  They  had  such  different  accounts,  however,  of  chronology,  that,  as  it  is 
affirmed,  some  of  them  computed  about  thirteen  thousand  years  more  than  others 
from  the  original  of  their  dynasties  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  The 
solar  year,  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  most  celebrated  for  astronomy, 
■was  so  imperfect,  that  they  said  the  sun  had  several  times  changed  its  course  since 
the  beginning  of  their  dynasties ;  imputing  tlie  defect  of  their  own  computation  to 
the  sun's  variation,  or  else  affecting  to  speak  something  wonderful  and  extravagant. 
And  Cassini  has  found  the  account  of  eclipses,  at  the  beginning  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  to  be  fiilse  ;  which  is  a  further  confutation  of  the  fabulous  pretences  of  the 
Egyptians  to  antiquity.  The  earliest  astronomical  observations  to  be  met  with 
which  were  made  in  Egypt  are  those  performed  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  less 
than  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  Dr.  Halley  has  observed^ :  and  since  the 
recent  dis(;overies  in  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  of  our  great  archaeologist,  Dr. 
Young,  and  of  MM.  Letronne  and  ChampoUion  in  France,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  celebrated  zodiacs  of  Esne  and  Dendera,  to  which  some  modern  antagonists 
of  divine  revelation  had  assigned  an  incalculable  antiquity,  are  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  the  edifices  on  the  ceilings  of  which  they  were  painted !  * 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chaldaeans  to  profound  attainments  in  science  have  been 
shown  to  be  equally  unfounded.  According  to  Berosus,  they  supposed  the  moon 
to  be  a  luminous  body,  whence  it  is  evident  that  they  could  have  no  great  skill  in 
astronomy  :  besides,  they  wanted  instruments  for  making  exact  calculations.  All 
that  remains  of  their  boasted  astronomical  discoveries  is  only  seven  eclipses  of  the 
moon  ;  and  even  those  are  but  very  coarsely  set  down,  the  oldest  not  being  more 
than  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ :  whence  it  is  evident  that  they  had  made 
but  little  progress  in  this  science.  And  though  Callisthenes  is  said  by  Porphyry  to 
have  brought  observations  from  Babylon  to  Greece  upwards  of  nineteen  hundred 
years  older  than  Alexander,  yet  as  the  proper  authors  of  those  observations  neither 
made  any  mention  nor  use  of  them,  this  circumstance  renders  his  report  justly  sus- 
pected for  a  fable.^  So  little  ground  is  there  for  us  to  depend  upon  the  accounts 
of  time  and  the  vain  boasts  of  antiquity  which  these  nations  have  made. 

The  Greeks  had  their  astronomy  from  Babylon  ® ;  and  the  Athenians  had  but 
three  hundred  and  sixty  days  in  their  year  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  '' ; 
yet  Dr.  Halley  further  observes,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first  practical  astro- 
nomers, who  endeavoured  in  earnest  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  science,  and 
that  Thales  was  the  first  who  could  predict  an  eclipse  in  Greece,  not  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  that  Hipparchus  made  the  first  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars 
not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ. 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  151.  *  Uiodor.  Sic.  lib.  i. 

'  Wotton  on  Ant.  and  Mod.  Learning,  eh.  23.  Jenkin's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 
vol,  1.  pp.  335 — 337. 

■•  Cellerier,  de  I'Origine  Authentique  et  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Testament,  pp.  100 — 104. 
On  the  planisphere  or  zodiac  of  Dendera,  M.  ChampoUion  discovered  an  evidently  Roman 
title,  that  of  ATOKPTP,  AvTOKpdrup,  or  emperor,  in  phonetic  hieroglyphics;  which,  most 
probably,  may  indicate  Claudius  or  Nero,  as  both  those  sovereigns,  in  their  medals  struck 
in  Egypt,  are  very  often  designated  by  that  identical  appellation.  On  prosecuting  his 
researches  still  farther,  M.  ChampoUion  read  on  the  great  edifice,  in  the  ceiling  of  which 
that  planisphere  had  been  placed,  the  titles,  names,  and  surnames  of  the  emperors  Tibe- 
rius, Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domitian ;  and  on  the  portico  of  Esne,  the  zodiac  of  which  was 
reputed  to  be  older  than  that  of  Dendera,  by  several  ages,  he  read  the  imperial  Roman 
names  of  Claudius  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Consequently  these  monuments,  for  which 
Volney  and  other  infidel  literati  had  claimed  an  incalculably  remote  antiquity,  belong  to 
that  period  when  Egypt  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  and  they  cannot  be 
dated  earlier  than  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  jera.  Grcppo,  Essai  sur  le 
Systeme  Hieroglyphique  de  M.  ChampoUion,  pp.  262,  263.  Paris,  1829.  See  also  Mr. 
Poole's  article  on  Egypt,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Encyclopseilia  Britannica  (eighth 
edition);  and  also  his  Hors  vEgyptiacae ;  or.  Chronology  of  ancient  Egypt  discovered  from 
....  Hieroglyphical  Records.     London,  1851. 

*  Dr.  Halley,  in  Wotton's  Observations  on  Learning,  ch.  23.  Staidcy,  in  his  History  of 
Philosophy  (pp.  757,  758.  Lond.  1753),  has  shown  that  Porphyry's  account  is  intitled  to 
little  credit ;  since  there  is  nothing  extant  in  the  Chaldaean  astrology  more  ancient  than 
the  aera  of  Nabonassar,  which  begins  only  747  years  before  Christ. 

«  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  109.  '  Pliny,  Hibt.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv,  c.  G. 
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According  to  the  well  known  observation  of  Varro',  there  was  nothing  that  onn 
ilnserve  tlie  name  of  history  to  be  found  among  the  Greeks  before  the  Olympiads, 
wliieh  commenced  only  about  twenty  years  before  the  building  of  Rome ;  and  Plu- 
tarch informs  us  how  little  the  tables  of  the  Olympiads  are  to  be  relied  on.'*  What- 
ever learning  or  knowledge  of  aneient  times  the  Romans  had,  they  borrowed  it  from 
tlie  Greeks.  For  they  were  so  little  capable  of  transmitting  their  own  affairs  down 
to  posterity  with  any  exactness  in  point  of  time,  that  for  many  ages  they  had 
neither  dials  nor  hour-glasses  by  which  to  measure  their  days  and  nights  for 
common  use  ;  and  for  three  hundred  years  they  knew  no  such  things  as  hours,  or 
the  like  distinctions,  but  computed  their  time  only  from  noon  to  noon. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  to  antiquity  appear  equally  vain,  and  upon  the 
same  grounds.  They,  too,  understand  little  or  nothing  of  astronomy.  Indeed, 
they  themselves  confess  that  their  antiquities  are  in  great  part  fabulous,  and  they 
acknowledge  that  their  most  ancient  books  were  in  hieroglyphics,  which  were  not 
ex[)Ounded  by  any  one  who  lived  nearer  than  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years  to 
the  first  author  of  them  ;  that  the  numbers  in  computation  are  pometimes  mistaken, 
or  that  months  are  put  for  years.  Hut  of  what  antitjuity  or  auihority  soever  their 
first  writers  were,  there  is  little  or  no  credit  to  be  given  to  the  books  now  remaining, 
since  the  general  destruction  of  all  ancient  books  by  the  Emperor  Xi  Iloam  Ti. 
He  lived  only  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  commanded,  upon  pain 
of  death,  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  destroyed  relating  either  to  history 
or  phllosopliy,  especially  the  books  of  Confucius ;  and  killed  many  of  their  learned 
men  :  so  that  from  his  time  they  have  only  some  fragments  of  old  authors  left.  — 
The  Chinese  are  a  people  vain  enough  to  say  any  thing  that  may  favour  their  pre- 
tences to  antiquity,  and  love  to  magnify  themselves  to  the  Europeans,  which  makes 
them  endeavour  to  have  it  believe<l  that  their  antiquities  are  sufficient iy  entire, 
notwithstanding  this  destruction  of  their  books.  But  the  fiict  is  well  known  to  be 
otherwise':  — and,  upon  inspection,  it  was  found  that  their  instruments  were  use- 
less ;  and  that  after  all  their  boasted  skill  in  astronomy,  they  were  not  able  to  make 
an  exact  calendar,  and  their  tables  of  eclipses  were  so  incorrect  that  they  could 
scarcely  foretell  about  what  time  that  of  the  sun  should  happen.*  In  like  maimer, 
the  boasted  antiquity,  claimed  for  the  science  and  records  of  the  Hindoos  over 
those  of  Moses  by  some  modern  writers,  has  been  fully  exposed  since  scientific 
Europeans  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  language.  "  The 
Hindoos,  perhaps  the  most  anciently  civilised  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
who  have  least  deviated  from  their  originally  established  forms,  have  unfortunately 
BO  history.  Among  an  infinite  number  of  books  of  mystical  theology  and  abstruse 
metaphysics,  they  do  not  possess  a  single  volume  that  is  capable  of  affording  any 
distinct  account  of  their  origin,  or  of  the  various  events  that  have  occurred  to 
their  communities.  Their  Maha-Bharata,  or  pretended  great  history,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  poem.  The  Pouranas  are  mere  legends ;  on  comparing  which  with  the 
(Jreek  and  Latin  authors,  it  is  excessively  difficvilt  to  establish  a  few  slight  coinci- 
dences of  chronology,  and  even  that  is  continually  broken  off  and  interrupted,  and 
never  goes  back  farther  than  the  time  of  Alexander.*  It  is  now  clearly  proved 
that  their  famous  astronomical  tables,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  assign  a 
prodigious  antiquity  to  the  Ilimloos,  have  been  calculated  backwards**;  and  it  has 
been  lately  ascertained  that  their  Surya-Siddhanta,  which  they  consider  as  their 
most  ancient  astronomical  treatise,  and  pretend  to  have  been  reveale<l  to  their  nation 
more  than  two  millions  of  years  ago,  must  have  been  composed  within  the  seven 


'  Censorinus,  Dc  Die  Natali,  c.  21.  *  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  initio. 

*  Murtinii  Hist.  Sin.  —  Lc  Comptc's  Memoir. 

*  Jcnkin's  Ucasonaljlencss  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  339 — 343  ;  and  see  also  Winder's 
History  of  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  chapters  x. — xx.,  where  the  facts  above  stated  arc  confirmed 
!)y  [iroofs.  Additional  testimonies  to  the  hitc  date  and  imperfect  pro<;ress  of  knowledge 
among  the  Chinese  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  and  authorities  collected  by  lip.  Law,  in  his 
Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  243 — 245.  note  (z). 

*  Consult  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Rlr.  Patcrson,  respecting  the  kings  of  i\Iagadal:a 
enijierors  of  Jliiidostan,  and  upon  the  epochs  of  Vicrimiadityia  and  yalahanna,  in  tho 
Caleutta  Memoirs,  vol.  ix. 

*  See  Expos,  du  Syst.  du  Monde,  by  Count  Lajilace,  p.  330. 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  last  past.^  Tbeir  Vedas,  or  sacred  books,  judjring  from  tlie 
calendars  which  are  conjoined  with  them,  and  by  which  they  are  guided  in  their 
religious  observances,  and  estimating  the  culures  indicated  in  these  calendars,  may 
perhaps  go  back  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  years,  which  nearly  coincides 
with  the  epoch  of  Moses. '^  Yet  the  Hindoos  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  affected  the  globe,  as  their  theology  has  in  •'onie  measure  conse- 
crated certain  successive  destructions  which  its  surface  has  already  undergone,  and 
is  still  doomed  to  experience  :  and  they  only  carry  back  the  last  of  those  which 
have  already  happened,  about  five  thousand  years*;  besides  which,  one  of  these 
revolutions  is  described  in  terms  nearly  corresponding  with  the  account  given  by 
Moses.*  It  is  also  very  remarkable  that  the  epoch  at  which  they  fix  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reigns  of  their  first  human  sovereigns  of  the  race  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
is  nearly  the  same  at  which  the  ancient  authors  of  the  west  have  placed  the  origin 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  or  about  four  thousand  years  ago."^ 

From  all  these  particulars  it  is  evident  how  little  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  pretences  which  the  several  nations  among  the  heathens 
have  made  to  antiquity,  without  any  ground  from  history,  but  upon 
uncertain  calculations  of  astronomy,  in  which  science  they  actually 
had  but  little  or  no  skill. 

3.  The  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge  is  confirmed  by 
the  Tradition  of  it,  which  universally  obtained.  If  such  an  event  had 
ever  happened,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  some  traces  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  records  of  pagan  nations  as  well  as  in  those  of  Scripture. 
Indeed  it  is  scarcely  probable,  not  to  say  possible,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  so  great  a  calamity  should  be  utterly  lost  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  Jewish  nation  alone.  We  find, 
however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case :  a  tradition  of  the  deluge, 
in  many  respects  accurately  coinciding  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  it, 
has   been   preserved  almost  universally  among  the  ancient  nations. 

*  See  the  Memoirs,  by  Mr.  Bentley,  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Surya-Siddhanta,  in  the 
Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  vi.  p.  537.  and  the  Memoir  by  the  same  author  on  the  Astrono- 
mical Systems  of  the  Hindoos,  ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  195. 

*  See  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  upon  the  Vedas,  and  particularly  p.  493.,  in  the 
Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  viii. 

*  Voyage  to  India  by  M.  le  Gentil,  i.  235.  Bentley  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  ix. 
p.  222.     Paterson  in  ditto,  ibid.  p.  86. 

*  Sir  William  Jones  says,  "We  may  fix  the  time  of  Buddah,  or  the  ninth  great  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu,  in  the  year  1014  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Cashmirians,  who 
boast  of  his  descent  in  their  kingdom,  assert  that  he  appeared  on  earth  about  two  centuries 
after  Crishna,  the  Indian  Apollo. We  have  therefore  determined  another  inte- 
resting epoch,  by  fixing  the  age  of  Crishna  near  the  year  1214  before  Christ.  As  the 
three  first  avatars  or  descents  of  Vishnu  relate  no  less  clearly  to  an  universal  deluge  in 
which  eight  persons  only  were  saved,  than  the  fourth  and  fifth  do  to  the  punishment  of 
impiety  and  the  humiliation  of  the  proud,  we  may  for  the  present  assume  that  the  second, 
or  silver  age  of  the  Hindoos,  was  subsequent  to  the  dispersion  from  Babel;  so  that  we 
have  only  a  dark  interval  of  about  a  thousand  years,  which  were  employed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  nations,  and  the  cultivation  of  civilised  society."  Works  of  Su:  William  Jones, 
vol.  i.  p.  29.     London,  1799.  4to. 

*  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp.  156—159.  The  extravagant  priority  claimed  for 
the  Hindoo  records  and  sciences  over  the  writings  of  Moses  by  M.  Bailly  and  some  other 
modern  infidel  -writers,  has  been  fully  disproved  by  Count  Laplace,  in  his  Exposition  du 
Systeme  du  Monde,  pp.  293,  294.  4to.  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  253,  254.  of  Mr.  Pond's  English 
translation;  and  by  Captain  Wilford  and  Mr.  Bentley,  in  their  elaborate  Memoirs  on 
Hindoo  Chronology,  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Calcutta  Memoirs  or  Asiatic 
Researches.  The  subject  is  also  considered  by  Mr.  Carwithen  in  the  second  of  his 
Barapton  Lectures ;  but  the  most  compendious  view  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Nai'es's 
Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  222 — 227.  and  especially  his  lucid  and  satisfactory  note,  pp.  256 

. 273. ;  which,  depending  upon  minute  calculations  and  deductions,  will  not  admit  of 

abridgement. 
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It  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  deluge,  that  the 
memory  of  ahnost  all  nations  ends  in  the  history  of  it,  even  of  those 
nations  which  were  unknown  until  they  were  discovered  by  enter- 
prising voyagers  and  travellers  ;  and  that  the  traditions  of  the  deluge 
were  kept  up  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gentile  world. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  the  farther  we  go  back,  the  more  vivid  the 
traces  appear,  especially  in  those  countries  which  were  nearest  to  the 
scone  of  action.  The  reverse  of  this  would  happen,  if  the  whole  were 
originally  a  fable.  The  history  would  not  only  be  less  widely  dif- 
fused ;  but,  the  more  remote  our  researches,  the  less  light  we  should 
obtain  ;  and  however  we  might  strain  our  sight,  the  objects  would  by 
degrees  grow  faint,  and  the  scene  would  terminate  in  clouds  and 
darkness.  Besides,  there  would  not  have  been  that  correspondence 
and  harmony  in  the  traditions  of  different  nations,  which  so  plainly 
subsisted  among  them :  now  this  could  not  be  the  result  of  chance, 
but  must  necessarily  have  arisen  from  the  same  history  being  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  These  evidences  are  derived  to  us  from 
peoi)le  who  were  of  different  ages  and  countries,  and,  in  consequence, 
widely  separated  from  each  other :  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  they 
did  not  know,  in  many  instances,  the  purport  of  the  data  which  they 
transmitted,  nor  the  value  and  consequence  of  their  intelligence.  In 
their  mythology  they  adhered  to  the  letter,  without  considering  the 
meaning ;  and  acquiesced  in  the  hieroglyphic,  though  they  were 
strangers  to  the  purport  of  it.  With  ret^pect  to  ourselves,  it  is  a 
happy  circumstance,  not  only  that  these  histories  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  but  also  that,  after  an  interval  of  so  long  a  date,  we 
should  be  able  to  see  into  the  hidden  mystery,  and  from  these  crude 
materials  to  obtain  such  satisfactory  truths.  We  now  proceed  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  these  ti'aditional  narratives. 

Thus  Berosus,  the  Chaldaean  historian,  foUowinn;  the  most  ancient  writings,  as 
Josephus  affirms^,  has  related  the  same  things  as  Moses,  of  the  deluge,  and  of  man- 
kind perishing  in  it,  and  likewise  of  the  ark  in  wliirh  Nochus,  the  restorer  of  the 
human  race,  was  preserved,  being  carried  to  the  summit  of  the  Armenian  nioun- 
tains.  Hieronynius  the  Egyptian,  who  wrote  the  antiquities  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  and  many  others,  mention  these  things,  as  Josephus*  also 
testifies.  Further,  there  is  a  fragment  preserved  of  Abydenus^  an  an(;ient  Assyrian 
liistoiian,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  deluge  being  foretold  before  it  happened, 
and  of  the  birds  being  sent  forth  three  difFerent  times  to  see  whether  the  earth  was 
dried,  and  of  the  ark  being  driven  into  Armenia.  lie  and  others  agree  with  Moses 
;n  the  main  circumstances,  but  in  lesser  particulars  sometimes  adulterate  the  truth 
with  fabulous  mixtures.  Alexander  Polyhistor,  another  ancient  historian,  is  cited 
by  Cyril*  of  Alexandria,  together  witli  Abydenus,  and  both  to  the  same  purpose.  He 
savs,  that  in  the  reign  of  Xisuthrus  (the  same  as  Noah)  was  the  great  deluge  ;  that 
Xisuthrus  was  saved,  Saturn  having  predicted  to  him  what  should  happen,  and  that 
lie  ought  to  build  an  ark,  and,  together  with  the  fowls  and  creeping  things  and 
cattle,  to  sail  in  it. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Plato*  mentions  the  great  deluge,  in  which  the  cities  were 
destroyed,  and  useful  arts  were  lost;  and  suggests  that  there  WJis  a  great  and  uni- 
versal deluge  before  the  particular  inundations  celebrated  by  the  Grecians.     lie 

'  Joscphus  contra  Ajiion,  lib.  i.  §  19.  edit.  Hudson. 

*  Josepli.  Aiitiq.  Ill),  i.  cap.  3. 

'  Abyd.  in  Euseb.  Pra;p.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  12.  edit.  Vigeri. 

*  Cyril  contra  Jul.  Ill),  i.  p.  8.  edit.  Spanheniii. 

*  Plato  do  Leg.  lib.  iii.  p.  C77.  torn,  ii.;  Tima-us,  p.  23.  toni.  iii.  edit  Si.rrani. 
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plainly  thouglit  that  there  had  been  several  deluges,  but  one  greater  than  the  rest. 
Moreo-'er,  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  as  Diodorus*  informs  us,  that  most 
living  creatures  perished  in  the  deluge,  which  was  in  Deucalion's  time.  Ovid's" 
description  of  Deucalion's  flood  is  so  well  known  and  remembered  by  every  scholar 
that  it  is  needless  to  point  out  its  identity  with  Noah's  flood  to  any  one  who  has 
received  the  least  tincture  of  letters.  Plutarch*,  in  his  treatise  of  the  sagacity  of 
animals,  observes,  that  a  dove  was  sent  out  by  Deucalion,  which,  entering  into  the 
ark  again,  was  a  sign  of  the  continuance  of  the  flood,  but  afterwards  flying  away, 
was  a  sign  of  serene  weather.  Homer  also  plainly  alludes  to  the  particular  of  the 
rainbow,  by*  calling  it  a  sign  or  token  to  men,  rioaq  fnprnron'  uvBftw-iov. 

Lucian  mentions*  more  than  once  the  great  deluge  in  Deucalion's  time,  and  the 
ark  which  preserved  the  small  remnant  of  human  kind.  He  describes  also  the  par- 
ticulars of  Deucalion's  flood  after  the  example  of  Noah's  flood  :  the  present  race  of 
men  was  not  the  first,  but  the  former  generation  was  all  destroyed ;  this  second  race 
sprang  from  Deucalion  :  the  former  was  a  wicked  and  profligate  generation,  for 
which  reason  this  great  calamity  befel  them ;  the  earth  gave  forth  abundance  of 
water,  great  showers  of  rain  fell,  and  the  rivers  increased,  and  the  sea  swelled  to 
such  a  degree,  that  all  things  were  water,  and  all  men  perished :  Deucalion  alone 
was  left  for  a  second  generation,  on  account  of  his  prudence  and  piety ;  and  he  was 
preserved  in  this  manner  ;  he  built  a  great  ark,  and  entered  into  it  with  his 
wife  and  children,  and  to  him  swine,  and  horses,  and  lions,  and  serpents,  and  all 
other  creatures  which  the  earth  maintains,  came  in  pairs :  he  received  them  all,  and 
tliey  hurt  him  not ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was,  by  divine  instinct,  great  friendship 
among  them,  and  they  sailed  together  in  the  same  ark,  as  long  as  the  water  pre- 
vailed. At  the  beginning  and  in  the  conclusion,  he  professes  to  have  received  this 
account  from  the  Grecians,  so  that  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  borrowing  it  from 
Scripture.® 

The  orthodox  among  the  ancient  Persians  believed  in  a  deluge,  and  that  it  was 
universal,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole  earth.  Similar  traditions  have  prevailed  in 
the  East  among  the  Hindoos,  Burmans,  and  Chinese :  of  these,  the  tradition  of  the 
Chinese  is  particularly  wortliy  of  note,  as  it  not  only  refers,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, to  the  deluge  itself,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  it.  The  same  tradition  of 
a  general  flood  is  also  to  be  traced  among  the  ancient  Goths  and  Druids,  as  well  as 
among  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Biazilians,  and  Nicaraguans  ;  to  whom  may  be 
a'lded  the  very  lately  discovered  inhabitants  of  Western  Caledonia'',  the  Cree 
Indians  in  the  polar  regions  of  North  America ^  the  Otaheitans  before  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  also^  the  Sandwich  Islanders.^° 

From  these  various  evidences  it  is  manifest  that  the  heathens  were 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  universal 
deluge ;   that  their  traditions    (though  largely  blended  with  fable) 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  edit.  Rhodomani.  *  Ovid.  Metamor.  lib.  i. 

'  Plutarch,  de  Solertia  Animalium,  p.  968.  torn.  ii.  edit.  Paris,  1624. 

*  Iliad,  xi,  28. 

*  Lucian  in  Timon,  p.  59.  De  Saltatione,  p  930.  tom.  i.  et  de  Syria  Dea,  pp.  882, 
883.  tom.  ii.  edit.  Benedicti. 

*  Bishop  Newton's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  188 — 191. 

'  Harman's  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Western  Caledonia,  abridged  in  the 
Quarterly  Eeview,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  415. 

8  Capt.  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  p.  73.  London,  1823.  4to.  or  vol.  i.  pp. 
113,  114.  8vo.  edit.  "The  North  American  Indian,"  says  Major  Strickland,  "is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  deluge.  Indeed,  the  general  idea  of  the  flood  all  over  the  world 
seems  tixed  in  the  mind  of  the  human  family,  from  pole  to  pole,  as  if  to  give  the  lie  to  all 
the  foolish  quibbles  of  infidelity."  Strickland's  Twenty-seven  Years  in  Canada  West, 
vol,  ii.  p.  89. 

^  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  63. 

•0  Most  of  the  above  noticed  traditions  are  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Fabcr's  Hor®  Mo- 
saicae,  vol.  i.  pp.  98—136.  with  references  to  various  authorities  for  each.  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner  has  also  collected  a  truly  valuable  series  of  histoiical  testimonies  to  the  fact  of  the 
deluge  in  his  "Sacred  History  of  the  World,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  270—289.  eighth  edit.  Mr. 
Bryant's  Analvsis  of  Ancient  Mythology  (3  vols.  4to.  or  6  vols.  8vo.),  however,  is  the 
completest  work  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge,  as  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the 
ancients;  an  abstract  of  his  system  is  given  in  the  Encyclopaedias,  Britauuica  and  Per- 
thensis,  article  Deluge. 
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boar  a  strikin<T  resemblance  to  tlie  narrative  of  Moses  ;  and  that  tlic  moral  certaintjr 
of  that  great  event  is  established  on  a  basis  sufficiently  firm  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
cavils  of  scepticism.  Instead,  therefore,  of  asserting  (as  it  had  been  asserted,  con- 
trary to  all  the  evidence  furnished  by  civil  history),  that  we  have  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  deluge  ever  took  place,  —  "  let  the  inge- 
nuity of  unbelief  ^r.v?  account  satisfactorily  for  this  universal  agreement  of  the 
pagan  world,  and  she  may  then,  with  a  greater  degree  of  plausibility,  impeach  the 
truth  of  the  scriptural  narrative  of  the  deluge."  ^ 

VIII.  Tlie  first  remarkable  occurrence  after  the  flood  was  the 
attempt  to  build  the  Toioer  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  1 — 4.)  ;  and  this  is 
not  omitted  in  pagan  records. 

Berosus,  the  Chaldee  historian,  mentions  it,  with  the  following  additional  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  erected  by  giants  who  wageil  war  against  the  gods,  and  were  at 
length  dispersed,  and  that  the  edifice  was  beaten  down  by  a  great  wind.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  the  building  of  this  tower  is  also  mentioned  by  Hestiaeus,  and  by 
one  of  the  ancient  sibyls^,  and  also,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  by  Abydenus  and 
Eupolemus.'  The  tower  of  Belus,  nieiitioued  by  Herodotus,  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  tower  of  Babel,  repaired  by  Bel  us  II.,  king  of  Babylon,  who  is  frequently  con- 
founded by  the  ancient  historians  with  Belus  I.,  or  Nimrod.  That  it  was  con- 
structed with  burnt  bricks  and  bitumen  (as  we  read  in  Gen.  xi.  3.)  is  attested  by 
Justin,  Quintus  Curtius,  Vitruvius,  and  other  heathen  writers,  and  also  by  the 
relations  of  modern  travellers,  who  have  described  its  ruins.* 

IX.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 

Is  expressly  attested  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and 
Josephus ;  whose  accounts  mainly  agree  with  the  Mosaic  narrative  ;  and  their 
reports  concerning  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  confirmed  in  all 
material  points  by  the  relations  of  modern  travellers ^  and  especially  by  commander 
(now  captain)  Lynch,  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  who  in  1847  first  navigated  the 
Dead  Sea  since  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  his  Narrative  of  the 
United  States'  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan.^ 

X.  Berosus,  Alexander  Polyhistor  from  Eupolemus  and  Melo 
C  writers  more  ancient  than  himself),  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Artapanus, 
and  other  ancient  historians  cited  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius,  make 
express   and    honourable    mention    of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 

'  Fabcr's  Horas  Mosaica;,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  For  a  notice  of  objections  made  by  modern  un- 
believers to  the  Mosaic  Narrative  of  the  Deluge,  as  being  contrary  to  matter  of  fact,  see 
the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  No.  VIII.  infra. 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jiul.  lib.  i.  c   4.  (al.  c.  5.)  §  3. 

*  Eusebius,  de  Prajp.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.  14. 

*  The  testimonies  above  noticed  are  given  at  length  by  Mr.  Faber,  Horae  Mosaicae,  vol.  i. 
pp.  146 — 170.  Sec  also  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  350 — 355.;  Mr.  Rich's  Memoirs 
on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  8vo.  1818  ;  Sir  II.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c., 
vol.  ii.  pp.  308—332.;  and  especially  the  recent  learned  researches  of  Mr.  Layard,  which 
contain  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  creditjiiity  of  the  sacred  writers  that  can  be 
furnished  by  profound  learning  and  patient  researches  combined. 

*  Dioil.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  c.  98.  torn.  viii.  pp.  418—421.  edit.  Bipont.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  pp. 
1087,  1088.  edit.  Oxon.  Solinus,  c  36.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  6.  (al.  7.)  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  16.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  15.  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  viii.  §  4.  Faber, 
vol.  i.  pp.  171  — 174. 

®  "Capt.  Lynch  gives  the  following  account  of  the  impression  m.adc  upon  himself  and 
his  friends  by  their  careful  examination  of  the  river"  [Jordan]  "and  of  the  lake"  [or 
Dead  Sea]  in  which  it  ends  : — "  It  is  for  the  learned  to  comment  on  the  facts  which  we 
have  laboriously  collected.  Upon  ourselves  the  result  is  a  decided  one;  we  entered  upon 
this  sea  with  conflicting  opinions.  One  of  the  party  was  sceptical;  and  another,  I  think, 
a  professed  unbeliever  of  the  Mosaic  account.  After  twenty-two  days'  close  investigation, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  were  unanimous  in  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Sciiplural 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain."  (Narrative,  p.  253.)  Rawlinsou's 
Bampton  Lecture  for  1859,  p.  371. 
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Joseph,  agreeing  with  the  accounts  of  Moses ;  and  Josephus  states 
that  Hecataeus  Avrote  a  book  concerning  Abraham,  which  was  extant 
in  his  time,  though  it  is  now  lost.' 

XT.  That  Moses  was  not  a  mythological  person  (as  has  recently- 
been  affirmed,  contrary  to  all  history),  but  a  real  character  and  an 
eminent  legislator,  we  have  already  shown  in  a  preceding  page.  ^  To 
the  testimonies  there  adduced,  we  may  add,  that  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
is  attested  by  Berosus,  Artapanus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Nume- 
nius,  Justin,  and  Tacitus.  Of  these,  the  testimonies  of  Artapanus 
and  Diodorus  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

According  to  Artapanus,  the  Heliopolltans  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  :  —  "  The  king  of  Egypt,  as  soon  as  the  Jews  had  departed 
from  his  country,  pursued  them  with  an  immense  army,  bearing  along  with  him 
the  consecrated  animals.  But  Moses  having  by  the  divine  command  struck  the 
waters  with  his  rod,  they  parted  asunder,  and  aiForded  a  free  passage  to  the  Israel- 
ites. The  Egyptians  attempted  to  follow  them,  when  fire  suddenly  flashed  in  their 
faces,  and  the  sea  returning  to  its  usual  channel,  brought  an  universal  destruction 
upon  their  army."  ^  A  similar  tradition,  though  less  minutely  pariicular,  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus,  as  subsisting  even  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  He  relates,  that 
among  the  Ichthyophagi,  the  natives  of  the  spot,  a  tradition  is  given,  which  is  pre- 
served from  their  anct'stors,  that  by  a  great  ebb  of  the  waters,  the  whole  bosom  of 
the  gulf  became  dry,  disclosing  its  weeds,  the  sea  rolling  upon  the  opposite  shori. 
But  the  bare  earth  having  been  rendered  visible  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss, 
the  tide  returning  in  its  sirength  restored  the  passage  once  more  to  its  former  con- 
dition.* Nor  is  the  old  tradition  of  the  country  even  yet  extinct.  According  to  a 
learned  and  respectable  modern  traveller,  the  inhabitants  of  Corondel  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood (on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lied  Sea)  to  tlsis  day  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  ;  which  event  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  Red  Sea  beinij  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  the  sea  of  Kolzum,  that  is, 
of  destruction.^  "Tlie  very  country,  indeed,  where  the  event  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened, bears  testimony  in  some  degree  to  th<;  accuracy  of  the  Mosaical  narrative. 
Si  ill  is  tlie  scriptui-al  Etham  denominated  JEtti;  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  the  moim- 
tiiin  of  Shut),  ;ind  ih'i  counlry  of  Paran,  are  still  known  by  the  same  names^ ;  and 
3Iarah,  Elat/i,  and  Midian,  are  still  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  Tlie  grove 
of  Elim  yet  remains;  and  its  twelve  fountains  have  neither  decreased  nor  diminished 
in  number  since  the  days  of  Moses."  ^ 

XII.  Further,  the  heathen  writers  borrowed  images  from 
the  accounts  communicated  in  the  Script 'ires,  and  attributed  to  their 
deities  distinctions  similar  to  those  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  when  God  manifested  himself  to  the  world.  Thus,  both 
poets  and  historians  represented  the  heathen  deities  to  be  veiled  in 
clouds,  as  Jehovah  appeared. 

Many  of  their  religious  institutions  were  likewise  evidently  derived  from  the 


*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.e.  7.  Eiisehius,  Prsep.  Evang.  lib  ix.  cc.  17 — 23.  The 
passages  above  referred  to  are  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Faber's  Horse  Mosaicse,  vol.  i.  pp. 
174—186. 

'^  See  pp.  49 — 55.  supra. 

^  Eusebius,  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.  27.  This  circumstance  (Mr.  Fabor  remarks)  of  the 
Egyptians  being  struck  with  lightning,  as  well  as  being  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  is 
mentioned  in  Psalm  Ixxvii.  17.,  although  unnoticed  in  the  Pentateuch. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  c  39.  (vol.  iii.  p.  279.  edit.  Bipont.) 

^  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100;     Edinb.  1808. 

*  Niebuhr's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  189.  191. 

'  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  189 — 191.  See  also  Huet's  DemonstratioEvangelica,  prop.  iv.  vol.  i. 
pp.  73 — 153.,  where  very  numerous  additional  collateral  testimonies  are  given  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 
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Mosaic  appointments,  as  that  of  marriage  and  the  observance  of  stated  days,  among 
tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  indeed,  among  ahnost  all  nations.  The  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision, which  was  appointed  by  the  Almighty  as  a  sign  of  a  distinctive  covenant 
with  Abraham,  and  designed  to  be  expressive  of  spiritual  purity*,  was  adopted  by 
SL'veral  nations  not  descended  from  that  patriarch,  as  the  Egyptians,  Colchians,  and 
others.'  There  are  likewise  other  particulars  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
appear  to  have  borrowed  customs  from  the  Jews.  Thus  Solon,  conformably  to  the 
Jewish  practice,  decreed  that  the  time  of  the  sun  setting  on  the  mountains  should 
be  deemed  the  last  hour  of  the  day.  This  law  was  copied  into  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  and  observed  by  the  Romans  ;  whose  laws  concerning  the  inheritance 
and  adoption  of  children,  retribution  in  punishment  of  corporeal  injuries,  and  other 
points,  seem  to  have  been  framed  on  principles  sanctioned  by  Moses  ;  and  traces  of 
resemblance  between  the  Hebrew  and  Roman  codes  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.  The  Jewish  custom  of  orphan  girls  marrying  their  next  of 
kin  also  obtained  among  the  heathens.  The  appropriation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
spoils,  of  the  produce  of  lands,  and  of  other  things,  to  religious  purposes,  is  men- 
tioned by  many  pagan  writers.  Lycurgus  distributed  the  possession  of  lands  by 
lot,  and  rendered  them  inalienable.  Those  feasts,  in  which  servants  were  put  on 
an  equality  with  their  masters,  were  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and  from 
the  feast  of  tabernacles :  and  the  reverence  which  the  Jews  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
moon  also  influenced  the  Lacedemonians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  early  con- 
nected with  the  Jews;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  superstition,  having 
delayed  the  march  of  their  army  till  after  the  new  moon,  were  thus  deprived  of 
participating  in  the  honour  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  as  they  did  not 
arrive  till  the  day  after  it  had  taken  place.' 

The  preceding  statements  and  facts  are  surely  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  candid  inquirer,  that  the  principal  facts  related  in  the  books  of 
Moses  do  not  depend  upon  his  solitary  testimony  ;  but  that  they 
are  supported  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  nations.  Upon  what 
principle  can  this  coincidence  be  accounted  for,  if  Moses  had  not 
been  a  real  person,  and  if  the  events  recorded  by  him  had  not  actually 
oceuri'ed  ? 

XIII.  Many  other  things,  Avhich  the  Old  Testament  relates  to  have 
hai)pened,  subsequently  to  the  giving  of  the  law  until  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  are  to  be  found  among  profane  writers.  A  few  of  these 
shall  be  adduced  :  —  Thus, 

1.  From  the  story  of  Moses's  rod  (Exod.  iv.  17.)  the  heathens  invented  the  fables 
of  the  Thyrsus  of  Bacchus  and  the  Caduceus  of  Mercury. 


'  Compare  Gen.  xvii.  12.;  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.;  Phil.  iii.  3. 

*  A  modern  opposer  of  the  Bible  has  affirmed,  contrary  to  all  history,  that  the  Jews 
1)orrowe(l  the  rite  of  circumcision  from  the  Ef^yptians.  From  an  obscure  passage  in 
lIiModotus,  who  wrote  several  hundred  years  after  Moses  (and  who  collected  his  informa- 
tion from  the  Egyptian  priests,  whose  cxtrava<j;ant  claims  to  antiquity  have  long  since 
been  refuted),  some  learned  men  have  conjectured  that  the  Hebrews  derived  it  from  the 
KiTvptians;  but  conjectures  arc  not  proofs.  Indeed,  so  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  historical  traditions  of  the  E^ryptians,  the  falsihood  of  which  lias  been  exposed  by  Sir 
John  Marsham,  that  it  is  more  than  jirobable  that  the  Egyjitians  derived  it  from  the 
Hebrews  or  Ishmaelites;  although,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
the.  way  in  which  circumcision  became  established  among  the  Egyptians.  It  is,  moreover, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  ])racticc  of  this  rite  among  the  Hebrews  diftered  very  consi- 
denibly  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  former,  it  was  a  religious  ceremony  per- 
formed on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  nude  child;  but  among  the  latter  it  was  a 
point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanliness,  and  was  not  performed  until  the  thirteenth  year, 
iind  then  upon  persons  of  both  sexes.  Sec  Marsham's  Chronicus  Canon  iEgyptiacus,  and 
S])encer,  de  Legibus  Hebrajorum. 

'  lip.  Gray's  Connection  between  Sacred  and  rrofanc  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  187 — 193. 
Iluet,  Demonstratio  Evangclica,  ut  supra. 
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2.  The  circumstance  o^  JepTithaK s  devoting  his  daughter  gave  rise  to  the  story  of 
Iphigenia  being  sacrificed  by  her  father  Agamemnon. 

3.  The  story  of  Scylla  having  cut  off  the  purple  lock  of  her  father  Nisus,  king 
of  Megara,  and  given  it  to  his  enemy,  Minos  (with  whom  he  was  then  at  war),  and 
by  that  means  destroyed  both  him  and  his  kingdom,  —  was  in  all  probability  taken 
from  the  history  of  Samsoris  being  shaved. 

4.  When  Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history,  tells  us,  from  the  priests  of 
Egypt,  that  their  traditions  had  informed  them,  that  in  very  remote  ages  the  sun 
had  four  times  departed  from  his  regular  course,  having  twice  set  where  he  ought 
to  have  risen,  and  twice  risen  where  he  ought  to  have  set,  —  it  is  impossible  to  reail 
this  most  singular  tradition,  without  recollecting  the  narrative  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  which  relates,  "  That  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not 
to  go  down  about  a  whole  day ; "  and  the  fact  related  in  the  history  of  Hezekiah 
"  tJiat  the  sun  went  hack  ten  degrees,  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz."  The  priests  of  Egypt 
professed  to  explain  the  revolutions  of  the  Nile,  the  fertility  of  their  country,  and 
the  state  of  public  health,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  ;  and,  therefore,  in  mention- 
ing the  unexampled  traditional  phenomena  alluded  to,  they  adverted  to  a  circum- 
stance, which  to  them  appeared  as  remarkable  as  the  facts  themselves,  that  those 
singular  deviations  of  the  sun  from  his  course  had  produced  no  sensible  effects  on 
the  state  of  the  river,  on  the  productions  of  the  soil,  on  the  progress  of  diseases,  or 
on  deaths.  The  circumstances  are  not  mentioned  in  the  same  form  by  Joshua  and 
Herodotus,  but  they  are  in  substance  the  same  in  both  the  narratives.  And,  sup- 
posing the  traditions  to  have  been  founded  on  facts,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  events  ;  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  where  so  much 
was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  such  remarkable  deviations  from  the  course 
of  ordinary  experience  could  not  fail  to  be  handed  down  through  many  ages.^ 

5.  Eupolemus  and  Dius,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Grotius,  mention  many 
remarkable  circumstances  of  David  and  Solomon,  agreeing  with  the  Old  Testament 
history  * ;  and  Herodotus  has  a  remarkable  passage  which  evidently  refers  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  in  which  he  mentions  Sen- 
nacherib by  name.*  As  we  advance  further  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  Scrip- 
ture accounts  agree  with  the  profane  ones  rectified ;  and  when  we  descend  still 
lower  to  the  asra  of  Nabonassar  and  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  who  are 
posterior  to  this  aera,  and  are  recorded  in  Ptolemy's  canon  or  series  of  them,  we  find 
the  agreement  of  sacred  and  profane  history  much  more  exact,  there  being  certain 
criteria  in  profane  history  for  fixing  the  facts  related  in  it.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  not  only  the  direct  relations  of  the  historical  books,  but  also  the  indirect  men- 
tion of  things  in  the  prophecies,  correspond  with  the  true  chronology  ;  which  is  an 
unquestionable  evidence  for  their  genuineness  and  truth. 

The  history  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  is  throughout  distinct^ 
methodical,  and  consistent ;  while  profane  history  is  utterly  deficient 
in  the  first  ages,  and  full  of  myths  or  fictions  in  the  succeeding  ages ; 
and  becomes  clear  and  precise  in  the  principal  facts,  only  about  the 
period  when  the  Old  Testament  history  ends:  so  that  the  latter 
corrects  and  regulates  the  former,  and  renders  it  intelligible  in  many 
instances  which  must  otherwise  be  given  up  as  utterly  inexplicable. 
How  then  can  we  suppose  the  Old  Testament  history  not  to  be 
genuine  and  true,  or  a  wicked  imposture  to  be  made,  and  not  only 
continue  undiscovered,  but  even  to  increase  to  a  most  audacious 
height  in  a  nation,  that,  of  all  others,  kept  the  most  exact  accounts  of 
time?  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  same  nation,  who 
may  not  have  lost  so  much  as  one  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  soon  as  they  were  deprived  of  the 
assistance   of   the   prophets,   became  the  most   inaccurate   in   their 

1  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  pp.  144,  145.  edit.  Valise. 

*  Eusebius,  Praep,  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cc  30—34.  39—41.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud,  lib.  vin. 
c.  2. 

«  Lib.  ii.  c.  141. 
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methods  of  keeping  time ;  there  being  nothing  more  erroneous  than 
the  accounts  of  Josephus  and  the  modern  Jews,  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great :  notwithstanding  that  all  the 
requisite  aids  might  easily  have  been  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring 
nations,  who  now  kept  regular  annals.  Whence  it  appears  that  the 
exactness  of  the  sacred  history  was  owing  to  divine  assistance.*  To 
the  preceding  considerations  and  facts  we  may  add,  that  the  manners 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  are  characterised  by  that 
simplicity  and  plainness,  which  is  also  ascribed  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
world  by  pagan  writers,  and  both  of  them  concur  to  prove  the  novelty 
of  the  then  present  race,  and  consequently  the  deluge. 

XIV.  Lastly,  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil  of  Palestine,  which 
is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  is  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers^,  as  well  as  of  most,  if  not 
all,  the  travellers  who  have  visited  that  country.^  Its  present  reduced 
and  miserable  state,  therefore,  furnishes  no  ground  for  the  objection 
which  some  modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  raised  against  the 
Bible.  Were  Palestine  to  be  as  well  inhabited  and  as  well  cultivated 
as  formerly,  its  produce  would  exceed  all  calculaticm. 

Besides  these  attestations  from  natural  and  profane  history,  we 
may  consider  the  Jews  themselves  as  bearing  testimony  to  this  day, 
in  all  countries  of  the  woi'ld,  to  the  truth  of  their  ancient  history, 
that  is,  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Alhno  this,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  they  should  still  persist  in  their  attachment 
to  that  religion,  those  laws,  and  those  predictions  which  so  manifestly 
condemn  them,  both  in  past  times  and  in  the  present.  Suppose, 
however,  that  any  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  their 
ancient  history, — that  is,  any  such  alteration  as  may  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  infidelity,  and  their  present  state  will  be  inexplicable.^ 


§  2.    Testimonies  of  Profane  Writers  to  the  Credibility  of  the  New 

Testament. 

Striking  as  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  and  truth  of  the  facts 
and  events  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  furnislied  by  natural  and 
civil  history,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  verified  in  a 
manner  still  more  illustrious  ;  these  books  being  written,  and  the  facts 
mentioned  in  tbem  being  transacted  during  the  times  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  and  the  succeeding  Caesars.  The  learned  and  most  exact 
Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  from  j^rofane  writers  a  variety  of  important 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  first  part  of  his 

'  The  various  proofs  of  the  facts  above  stated  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Edwards  on  Scrip- 
ture, vol.  i.  pp.  193—223.  Sir  H.  M.  WcllNYOod's  Discourses,  pp.  18,  19.  Hartley  on 
Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

»  See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  §  21.  lib.  xv.  c.  5.  §  1.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
§  2.  and  Hecatajus  in  Josc])hus,  coiitr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  22.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  17. 
Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  6.     Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  3.  and  Amniianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xiv. 

c.  26. 

'  Sec  particularly  the  testimonies  of  Manndrcll  and  Dr.  Shaw,  collected  in  Dr.  Mac- 
kni(,'ht's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  discourses  vi.  and  vii.  Dr.  E.  D.  Chirki  's  Travels,  ])art  ii.  pp. 
520,  ^-n.  4to.  or  vol.  iv.  i)p.  283 — 285.  8vo.  edit.     Sec  also  Vol.  HI.  pp.  84—87.  infra. 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  117. 
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*'  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,"  and  also  in  his  "  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies;"  from  which  elaborate  works  the  following 
particulars  are  chiefly  abridged.  The  results  of  his  observations  may 
be  arranged  under  the  following  heads ;  viz.  Testimonies  of  Jewish 
and  Pagan  authors  to  the  account  of  princes  and  governors  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament ;  —  Testimonies  to  the  character  of  the  J  e wish 
and  heathen  nations,  which  are  either  directly  mentioned,  or  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  therein  ;  —  Testimonies  of  Jewish  adversaries  to 
the  name  and  faith  of  Christ ;  —  Testimonies  of  Pagan  adversaries 
to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  relative  to  the  doctrines, 
character,  innocency  of  life,  and  constancy  of  the  first  Christians  in 
the  profession  of  their  faith. 

I.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  Authors  to  the 
Account  of  Princes  and  Governors  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Josephus  and  various  heathen  writers  mention  Herod,  Archelaus, 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  other  persons,  whose  names  occur  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  they  differ  but  little  from  the  evangelical  historians, 
concerning  their  oflSces  and  characters. 

1.  From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  that  Jesus  was  born  at  Bethlehem  of 
Judfea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king  ;  and  Josephus  informs  us  that  a  prince 
of  that  name  reigned  over  all  Judaea  for  thirty-seven  years,  even  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Concerning  this  Herod,  Matthew  (ii.  1 — 16.)  relates  that  he  commanded 
all  the  male  children  in  Bethlt^hem  and  its  immediate  vicinity  to  be  put  to  death ; 
because  he  had  heard,  that  iu  that  place  was  born  one  who  was  to  be  the  king  of 
the  Jews.  To  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  finer  feelings  of  Christianity,  this 
appears  almost  incredible  ;  but  the  character  of  Herod,  as  portrayed  by  Josephus, 
is  such  a  compound  of  ambition  and  sanguinary  cruelty  as  renders  the  evangelical 
narrative  perfectly  credible.  Herod  left  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas,  and 
Philip,  among  whom  his  territories  were  divided.  According  to  Josephus,  Herod 
by  his  will  appointed  Arclielaus  to  succeed  him  in  Judaea,  with  the  title  of  king ; 
and  assigned  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Herod  Antipas  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and 
to  Philip  as  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and,  according 
to  the  narrative  of  Luke  (iii.  1.)  these  two  princes  were  tetrarchs  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ca3sar. 

2.  The  will  of  Herod,  however,  being  only  partially  confirmed  by  Augustus, 
Archelaus  was  appointed  ruler  over  Judaea  and  Idimiea  with  the  title  of  ethnarch, 
the  regal  dignity  being  withlield  until  he  should  deserve  it.  But  Archelaus  soon 
assumed  the  title  ;  and  Josephus,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  this  limitation, 
calls  him  the  king  that  succeeded  Herod,  and  has  used  the  verb  reigning  with 
reference  to  the  duration  of  his  government.  It  likewise  appears  from  the  Jewish 
historian,  that  Archelaus  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince.  All  these  circum- 
stances attest  the  veracity  of  the  evangelist  Matthew,  who  says  (ii.  22.)  that  when 
Joseph  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judcea,  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he 
was  afraid  to  go  thither,  and  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee,  which  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas. 

3.  Luke  relates  (Acts  xii.  1 — 3.)  that  Herod  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
vex  certain  of  the  church,  and  that  he  killed  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the 
sword;  and  because  he  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  fwther  to  take  Peter 
also.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  also  confirmed  by  Josephus,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  this  Herod  was  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  whom  the  favour  of 
•the  emperors  Caligula  and  Clauilius  had  raised  to  royal  dignity,  and  to  whom 
nearly  all  the  territories  that  had  been  possessed  by  his  grandfather  were  gradually 
restored.  He  was  also  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  this  zeal  of  his  accounts  for  putting  James  to  death,  and  causing  Peter 
to  be  apprehended.  The  death  of  this  monarch  is  related  by  Luke  and  Josephus 
with  so  much  harmony,  that  if  the  hitter  had  been  a  Christian,  one  would  have  cer- 
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tainly  believed  that  he  intended  to  write  a  commentary  on  that  narrative.  This 
haughty  monarch  had  deferred  giving  an  audience  to  the  Tyrian  and  Sidonian  am- 
bassadors, who  had  solicited  peace  with  him,  until  a  certain  day.*  And  upon  a  set 
day^  Herod^  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne^,  and  made  an  oration  unto 
thom.  And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  saying,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a 
man."  *  And  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him  ^,  because  he  gave  not  God 
the  glory. ^  And  he  was  eaten  of  worms'',  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  (Acts  xii.  20 — 23.) 
Both  historians  relate  the  fact,  as  to  the  chief  particulars,  in  the  same  manner. 
Luke  describes  the  pride  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  illness,  more  cir- 
cumstantially ;  and  omits  a  superstitious  addition  which  is  recorded  by  Josephus  ; — 
a  proof  that  the  former  surpasses  in  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  judgment,  even  this 
learned  historian  of  the  Jews.^  Herod  had  three  daughters,  Bernice,  Mariarane, 
and  Drusilla;  the  last  of  whom,  according  to  Josephus  and  Luke,  was  married  to 
Felix,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Judasa  on  the  death  of  Herod. 

4.  According  to  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  this  Felix  was  an 
oppressive,  avaricious,  and  tyrannical  governor,  who  had  persuaded  Drusilla  to 
abandon  her  lawful  liusband,  Azizus,  king  of  the  Emesenes,  and  to  live  with  him. 
It  was  not  unnatural  for  such  a  man  to  tremble,  when  Paul  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  and  to  hope  that  the  Apostle  would  have 
given  him  money  to  liberate  him.     (Acts  xxiv.  25,  26.)^ 

5.  Luke  (Acts  xviii.  14 — 16.)  gives  an  honourable  character  of  the  temper  and 
manners  of  Galuo*'';  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  Gallio's  brother,  the  cele- 

'  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  8.  §  2.)  has  not  mentioned  this  particular  circum- 
stance; but  he  informs  us,  that  the  termination  of  the  king's  life  succeeded  a  festival  which 
had  been  appointed  in  honour  of  the  emjieror  Claudius.  Hence  wc  may  conceive  why 
Herod  deferred  to  receive  the  ambassadors  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  until  that  particular  day, 
viz.  that  he  might  show  himself  with  so  much  greater  pomp  to  the  people. 

*  Josephus  determines  this  day  expressly.  It  was  the  second  day  of  the  shows,  which 
were  exhibited  at  Csesarea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 

'  Josephus  says,  that  he  came  into  the  theatre,  early  in  the  morning,  dressed  in  a  robe 
or  garment  made  wholly  of  silver  Qa-roX^v  efSvcrdij.fi'os  e|  apyvpov  ireiToi7]jj.ivr)i'  ITASAN)  of 
most  wonderful  workmanship;  and  that  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  from 
the  silver  gave  him  a  majestic  and  awful  appearance. 

*  In  a  short  time  (says  Josephus)  his  flatterers  exclaimed,  one  from  one  place  and  one 
from  another  (though  not  for  his  good),  that  "  he  was  a  god;"  and  they  eiUreated  him  to 
be  propitious  to  them,  saying,  "  Hitherto  we  have  reverenced  thee  as  a  man,  but  henceforth 
we  acknowledge  that  thou  art  exalted  above  mortal  nature." 

*  Josephus  has  here  inserted  a  superstitious  story,  that  Herod,  shortly  after,  looking  up, 
perceived  an  owl  sitting  on  a  certain  cord  over  his  head,  which  he  held  to  be  an  evil  omen. 
The /ac<  itself  he  thus  relates;  —  Immediately  after,  he  was  seized  with  pains  in  his 
bowels,  extremely  violent  at  the  very  first,  and  was  carried  to  his  palace!! 

'  The  very  same  cause  is  assigned  by  Josephus,  viz.  Because  the  king  had  neither 
reproved  his  flatterers,  nor  rejected  their  impious  adulation. 

'  Josephus  has  not  described  the  disease  so  circumstantially:  he  relates  that  Herod  died, 
worn  out  by  the  excruciating  pain  in  his  bowels.  Luke  states  that  he  was  eaten  of  worms. 
These  narratives  arc  perfectly  consistent.  Luke  relates  the  cause,  Josephus  the  effect  of 
his  disease;  on  the  luiture  of  whicli  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Mead's  Mcdica  Sacra,  c.  5. 

'  Less  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  314,  315. 

"  The  proofs  of  all  the  above  particulars  are  stated,  at  length,  by  Ur.  Lardner,  in  his  Cre- 
dibility of  the  Gospel  History,  part  i.  book  i.  chap,  i.  —  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 1 — 31.  8vo.  or 
vol.  i.  pp.  9 — 20.  4to. 

'"  From  the  conduct  of  Gallio  on  the  occasion  described  by  the  evangelist  Luke  in  Acts 
xviii.  14 — 16.  the  terms  "Gallionism"  and  "  GaUio-likc  "  have  been  invented,  and  are  not 
unfrequently  though  erroneously  used,  to  denote  utter  indifference  to  religion.  But  "  that 
he  took  not  cognisance  of  the  cause  which  was  brouglu  before  him,  proceeded  not  from  his 
stupidity,  indolence,  or  negligence,  but  from  his  strict  adherence  to  the  Roman  laws."... 
"  It  is  well  known,  that  the  affairs  of  religion  were  always  a  principal  part  of  the  care  of 
the  Roman  magistriitcs  and  senate;  and  as  they  had  niiiny  laws  on  that  subject,  so  we  fre- 
quently read  of  their  execution.  The  true  reason,  why  Gallio  did  not  interpose  in  the 
affair  brought  before  him,  was,  because  the  senate  and  cni])crors  had  by  various  decrees, 
and  particularly  the  then  reigning  emperor  Claudius,  allowed  the  Jews  everywhere  under 
their  dominion  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own  laws  in  all  matters  of  religion. 
This  being  such,  he  esteemed  it  not  of  his  cognisance:  therefore  lie  says  (verse  15.),  'IwiU 
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brated  philosopher  Seneca,  who  represents  him  as  a  man  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  dis- 
position, and  of  much  generosity  and  virtue.^  Gallio  is  styled  by  the  evangelical 
historian,  in  our  translation,  the  deputy^  but  in  the  original  Greek,  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia.*^  The  accuracy  of  Luke  in  this  instance  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Macedonia  and  Achaia  were  assigned 
to  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  they  were,  at  their 
own  request,  transferred  to  the  emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  u.  c.  797, 
A.  D.  44),  they  were  again  restored  to  the  senate,  afier  which  time  proconsuls  were 
sent  into  this  country.  Paul  was  brought  before  Gallio,  a.  d.  52  or  53,  conse- 
quently he  was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  as  Luke  expressly  terms  him.  There  is  like- 
wise a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  name  of  the  province  of  which  Gallio  was  proconsul. 
The  country  subject  to  him  was  all  Greece ;  but  the  proper  name  of  the  province 
among  the  Romans  was  Achaia,  as  appears  from  various  passages  of  the  Roman 
historians,  and  especially  from  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  geographer  Pausanias, 
which  are  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Lardner.* 

II.  Equally  striking  with  the  preceding  testimonies  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  New  Testament  history,  is  the  agreement  between  the 
evangelical  historians  and  profane  writers,  relative  to  the  Sects, 
Morals,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews. 

1.  Thus  it  appears  from  Josephus,  that  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  with  the  power  of  accusing  and  prosecuting,  but  not  of  putting  any  man 
to  death.  In  consequence  of  this  power,  they  importuned  Pilate  to  crucify  Jesus  ; 
and  when  he  commanded  them  to  take  him  and  crucify  him,  they  said,  It  is  not 
lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death.     (John  xviii.  31.) 

2.  Further,  it  appears  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and  other  writers,  that  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  into  many  countries  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  Luke 
tells  us,  in  diiFerent  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  preached  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  at  Antioch,  Iconium,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Ephesus,  and  Rome. 

3.  The  accounts,  related  by  the  evangelists,  of  the  sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Herodians,  as  well  as  of  the  depravity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  antipathy  that  subsisted  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews, 
are  all  confirmed  by  Josephus ;  and  the  Roman  mode  of  treating  prisoners  and 
crucifying  criminals,  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  is  corroborated  by  the 
testimonies  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  other  writers,  who  have  incidentally  mentioned 
it.*  According  to  Luke's  narrative  (Acts  ix.  36.),  the  person  whom  Peter  raised 
from  the  dead  at  Joppa  was  named  Tabitha  or  Dorcas ;  and  it  appears  from  Jose- 
phus that  this  name  was  at  that  time  in  common  use.^  The  same  evangelist  relates, 
that  there  was  a  great  famine  throughout  the  land  of  Judsea  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28,  29.)  :  Josephus  also  mentions  this  calamity,  which 


he  no  judge  of  such  matters:'  had  you  accused  this  man  of  injustice,  violence,  or  crimes 
against  the  state,  I  would  willingly  have  heard  you;  but  I  am  not  sent  here  as  a  judge  of 
your  religious  differences:  these  are  to  be  rectified  among  yourselves."  Biscoe  on  the 
Acts,  p.  .55.     Oxford  edition,  1829,  p.  55. 

'  "  Solebam  tibi  dicere,  Gallionem  fratrem  meum  (quem  nemo  non  parum  amat,  etiam- 
qui  amare  plus  non  potest),  alia  vitia  non  nosse,  hoc  etiam  (z.e.  adulationem)  odisse. — 
Nemo  enim  mortalium  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus.  —  Hoc  quoque  loco  blan- 
ditiis  tuis  restitit,  ut  exclamares  invenisse  te  inexpugnabilem  vinim  adversus  insidias,  quas 
nemo  non  in  sinam  recipit."  L.  Ann.  Seneca,  Natural.  Quaest,  lib.  iv.  in  praef.  Op.  tomv 
iv.  p.  267.  edit.  Bipont.  The  learned  John  Selden,  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Usher,  has 
collected  the  various  passages,  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  classic  authors,  relative 
to  Gallio.     Seldeni  Opera,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  cols.  1712  and  1713. 

2  TaWlaivos  ANQTHATOT  0NT02  Trjs  'Axaias.     Acts  xviii.  12. 

'  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  i.  §  xii,  —  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  8vo.  or 
vol.  i.  p.  20.  4to.  • 

*  The  above  noticed  particulars  are  illustrated,  infra,  Vol.  IIL  Dr.  Lardner  has  treated 
them  at  full  length  in  his  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  chapters  ii. — x.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  33 
— 237.  Svo. ;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  20 — 130.  4to. 

*  Ottii  Spicilegium  ex  Josepho  ad  Novi  Testament!  illustrationem,  pp.  278,  279.  Svo. 
Lug  Bat.  1741. 
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bej]jan  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  reign,  but  niged  chiefly  in  the  two  following  years  ; 
and  Siiys,  that  many  persons  died  for  want  of  means  to  procure  food.  * 

4.  Wlien  Paul  was  taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  an  uproar  which  the  Jews 
ai  Jerusalem  had  excited  against  him,  the  Roman  chiliarch,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Luke  (Acts  xxi.  38.)  asked  him.  Art  thou  not  that  Egi/ptian,  which  before 
thesf  days  (or  a  short  time  since)  rnndest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the  wildcrnesit 
four  thoimand  men,  thai  were  murderers  ?  Josephus  has  recorded  at  length  the 
transactions  here  incidentally  mentioned.  During  the  government  of  Felix,  and 
consequently  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Luke,  an  Egypiian,  who  pretendeil  to  be  a 
prophet,  led  into  the  wildei-ness  several  thousand  men,  and  marched  against  Jeru- 
salem, promising  that  the  walls  sh(mld  fall  down  at  his  command.  But  Felix 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  a  strong  force,  and  attacked  the  impostor,  who 
es(!aped  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  army.  There  is  a  remarkable  agreement 
between  the  chiliarch  or  chief  captain  in  the  Acts  and  Joseplius.  The  former  saya. 
Art  thou  not  that  Egyptian  ?  Josephus  has  nowhere  mentioned  the  name  of  tliis 
man,  but  calls  him  the  Egyptian,  and  the  ^gyptiav  false  prophet.^ 

5.  In  Acts  vi.  9.  the  sacred  historian  "  speaks  of  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem 
belonging  to  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  calls  Ai/j. priroi"  (in  our  version  rendered 
Libertines),  '-a  term  which  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  Latin  Libertini.  Now, 
whatever  meaning  we  aflix  to  this  word  (tor  it  is  variously  explained),  —  whether 
we  understand  emancipated  slaves  or  the  sons  of  emancipated  slaves,  —  they  must 
have  been  the  slaves  or  the  sons  of  slaves  to  Roman  masters ;  otherwise  the  Latin 
word,  Libertini,  would  not  apply  to  them.  That  among  jjcrsons  of  this  description 
there  were  many  at  Rome  who  professed  the  Jewish  religion,  whether  slaves  of 
.Jewish  origin,  or  proselytes  after  manumission,  is  nothing  very  extraordinary. 
But  that  they  sliould  have  been  so  numerous  at  Jerusalem  as  to  have  a  synagogue 
in  that  city,  built  for  their  particular  use,  appears  at  least  to  be  more  than  might  be 
expected.  Some  commentators,  therefore,  have  sujjposed  that  the  term  in  ques- 
tion, instead  of  denoting  emancipated  Roman  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  such  persons, 
was  an  adjective  belonging  to  the  name  of  some  city  or  district;  while  others,  on 
mere  conjecture,  have  proposed  to  alter  the  term  itself.  But  the  whole  difiiculty 
is  removed  by  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the  "Annals  of  Tacitus*;"  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  persons  whom  that  historian  describes  as  being  libertini 
generis,  and  infected  (as  he  calls  it)  with  foreign  —  that  is,  with  Jewish  —  super- 
stition, were  so  numerous  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  four  thousand 
of  tliem,  who  were  of  age  to  carry  arms,  were  sent  to  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  and 
that  all  the  rest  of  them  were  ordered  either  to  renounce  their  religion  or  to  depart 
from  Italy  before  a  day  ap{)ointed.  This  statement  of  Tacitus  is  confirmed  by 
Suetonius  ^,  who  relates  that  Tiberius  disposed  of  the  young  men  among  the  Jews 
then  at  Rome  (under  pretence  of  their  serving  in  the  wars)  in  provinces  of  an  un- 
healthy climate ;  anil  that  he  banished  from  the  city  all  the  rest  of  that  nation,  or 
•proselytes  to  that  religion,  under  penalty  of  being  condemned  to  slavery  for  life, 
if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  conunands.  We  can  now  therefore  account  for 
the  number  of  Libertini  in  Judaea,  at  the  period  of  which  Luke  was  speaking, 
which  was  about  fifteen  years  after  their  banishment  from  Italy. 

III.      The     CnARACTKRS     AND      PURSUTTS     OF      THE     HeATHEN 

Nations,  which  arc  incidentally  introduced  into  the  New  Testament, 
are  equally  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  writers. 

\.  The  diligent  investigation  and  pursuit  of  wisdom  formed  the  general  character 
of  the  Greeks. 

Thus  Raul  declares, —  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom  (1  Cor.  i.  22.)  ;  and  this 
account  of  them  is  amj)ly  attested  by  all  the  authors  of  those  times,  who  take 
notice  of  their  avidity  in  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Not  to 
multiply  unnecessary  evidence,  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  a  passage  in  Ilero- 

_ » 

'   Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.x.  c.  i.finc,  and  c.  5.  §  2. 

*  Ijardiier's  Crcdihility,  part  i.  hook  ii.  chap.  viii.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  414 — 419.  8vo. } 
9r  vol.  i.  pp.  225—228.  4to. 

*  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  85.     Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  Part  VI.  p.  70. 

*  In  Tibcrio,  c.  36. 
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dotus,  which  most  stronn;ly  corroborates  Paul's  oliaracter  of  them.  He  says,  that 
the  Peloponnesians  "  affirm  that  Anacharsis  was  sent  by  the  Scythian  monarch  into 
Greece  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  sciev.ce  ;  and  they  add,  that 
at  his  return  he  informed  his  employer,  that  all  the  people  of  Gi-eece  were  occupied  in 
scientific  pursuits,  except  the  Lacedemonians."  ^  To  this  general  character  of  the 
Greeks  there  are  many  allusions  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  He  informs  us,  that  they 
regarded  the  Christian  doctrine  with  sovereign  contempt,  as  foolishness,  because  it 
was  not  ornamented  with  wisdom  of  words,  and  with  the  figures  and  flowers  of  a 
vain  and  showy  rhetoric ;  and  he  urges  this  very  circumstance  as  a  signal  proof  of 
the  divine  truth  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  made  a  rapid  and 
triumphant  progress  in  the  world,  and  even  among  this  very  refined  and  philoso- 
phical people,  though  totally  divested  of  all  those  studied  decorations  with  which 
their  several  schemes  of  philosophy  were  so  industriously  embellished.  Thus  he 
tells  the  Corinthians  that  when  he  first  published  the  Gospel  among  them,  he  studied 
not  to  ornament  it  by  elegance  of  diction,  or  by  the  display  of  superior  wisdom ; 
for  it  was  his  fixed  determination  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  among  them,  except 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  crucifixion  ;  that  he  appeared  among  them 
in  tremour  and  diffidence,  in  a  plain,  artless,  and  undisguised  manner ;  and  that 
his  public  discourses  did  not  recommend  themselves  by  any  elaborate  persuasive 
arts  of  human  erudition,  but  were  confirmed  to  them  by  spiritual  gifts  and  by 
miracles ;  so  that  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  did  not  stand  in 
learned  arguments  philosophically  expressed,  but  in  the  power  of  God.'^ 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Athenians  in  particular,  Paul  represents  them  as  very 
devout,  greatly  addicted  to  religious  practices,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  nmltiplicity  of  deities  which  they  had  received ;  and  he  takes  notice  that 
their  city  was  full  of  idols.     (Acts  xvii.  22,  23.) 

To  the  correctness  of  this  description  of  the  Athenian  character  all  antiquity 
bears  testimony ;  and  that  they  adopted  the  gods  of  all  nations,  and  crowded  into 
their  capital  all  the  divinities  of  the  then  known  world.  Their  streets  were  encum- 
bered with  statues,  so  that  it  was  said  to  be  easier,  at  Athens,  to  find  a  God  than  a 
man.*  The  account  given  of  the  Athenians  by  St.  Luke,  —  that  all  the  Athenians 
and  strangers  which  were  in  their  city  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  to  tell  or  hear 
some  new  thing  (Acts  xvii.  21.)  —  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Demosthenes*, 
who  describes  them  as  loitering  about  and  inquiring  in  the  places  of  public  resort, 
if  there  be  any  news  ?  lamblichus  passes  a  similar  censure  upon  the  Greeks  in 
general.^ 

3.  The  general  character  of  the  Cretans,  noticed  in  Paul's  epistle  to  Titus,  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity. 

The  Apostle,  writing  to  Titus,  who  had  been  left  in  Crete  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  Christian  church  in  that  island,  complains  of  many  disorderly  men  there,  — 
many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  who  subvert  whole  houses  (or  families), 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  77.  torn.  i.  p.  277.  Oxon.  1809.  ^  1  Cor.  ii,  1—5. 

^  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

*  The  passage  of  Demosthenes  above  alluded  to  occurs  in  his  first  oration  against  Philip 
king  of  Macedon,  and  is  noticed  by  Longinus  (sect.  18.)  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  use  of 
interrogations  in  the  sublime.  —  "  Is  it,"  says  the  orator,  —  "  Is  it  your  sole  ambition  to 
wander  through  the  public  places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other, '  What  News  ?'  Can  any 
thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon  should  conquer  the  Athenians,  and  give  law 
to  Greece  ?  "  —  (Oratores  Grseci,  a  Reiske,  torn.  i.  p.  43.)  Towards  the  close  of  I^emo- 
sthenes's  oration  on  Philip's  Letter  to  the  Athenians,  the  orator,  speaking  of  the  successes  of 
Philip,  has  the  following  passage: — "How  is  it  that,  in  the  late  war,  his  arms  had  such 
superior  fortune?  This  is  the  cauSe  (for  I  will  speak  with  undaunted  freedom),  he  takes 
the  field  himself;  endures  its  toils,  and  shares  its  dangers;  no  fjivourable  incident  escapes 
him.  While  we  (for  the  truth  must  not  be  concealed)  are  confined  within  our  walls  in 
perfect  inactivity,  delaying,  and  voting,  and  inquiring  in  the  public  places,  whether  there  is 
ANY  THING  NEW?  Can  any  thing  better  deserve  the  name  of  new,  than  that  a  Macedonian 
should  insult  Athens?"  —  (Ibid.  pp.  156,  157.)  The  modern  Athenians  are  not  less  inqui- 
sitive than  their  ancestors.  See  an  instance  in  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  306. 

*  They  are,  says  this  philosopher,  greatly  addicted  to  novelty,  perpetually  running 
atiout,  from  one  place  to  another,  in  pursuit  of  it,  —  unstable,  and  without  baUast.  lam- 
blichus, De  Mj'stcriis,  sect.  vil.  §  5. 
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teaching  things  which  they  ought  not^  for  filthy  lucre's  sake  (Tit.  i.  10,  11.)  ;  and  lie 
quotes  (12.)  the  following  verse  from  one  of  themselves,  a  prophet  of  their  own,  viz. 
Epimenides,  who  was  a,  Cretan  poet,  and  whose  writings  were  by  the  ancients 
termed  XPJI2M0I,  or  oracles, 

KptiriQ  all  ^tV(TTai,  (cnird  Bt/pia,  yaarfpeg  dpyai.^ 

The  general  import  of  which  passage  is,  that  the  Cretans  were  always  a  false  people; 
and  united  in  their  character  the  ferocity  of  the  wild  beast  with  the  luxury  of  the  domes- 
ticated one.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  styling  Epimenides  a  prophet  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  fact  of  the  words /joe^  and  prophet  being  often  used  promiscuously 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — probably  because  their  poets  pretended  to  be  inspired, 
and  were  by  some  believed  to  be  so.  The  Apostle  adds,  that  the  testimony  of  Epi- 
menides is  but  too  true,  —  this  witness  is  true.  How  true  the  first  part  of  it  ia, 
with  respect  to  their  deceit  and  lying,  the  following  facts  will  attest.  From  the 
time  of  Homer,  the  island  of  Crete  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  fiction.  Many 
authors  affirm  that,  as  a  people,  its  inhabitants  were  infamous  for  their  violation  ot 
truth  ;  and  at  length  their  falsehood  became  so  notorious,  that  Kpj/riiiar,  to  cretise, 
or  imitate  the  Cretans,  was  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  ancients  for  lting. 

IV.  The  Testimonies  furnished  by  Jewish  Adversakies 
TO  THE  Name  and  Faith  of  Christ  are  further  Corro- 
borations OF  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Thus  JosEPUUs,  —  in  a  passage  of  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  which  the  opposers 
of  Christianity  (unable  to  resist  its  force)  have,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  affirmed  to 
be  spurious,  —  bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  character,  miracles,  and  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  Clirist.* 

After  relating  a  sedition  of  the  Jews  against  Pontius  Pilate,  which  the  latter  had 
quelled,  he  says,  —  "Now  there  was  about  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  call  him  a  man;  for  he  performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was  the 
teacher  of  such  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him 
many  of  the  Jews,  and  also  many  of  the  Gentiles.  This  was  the  Christ  (d 
XpioTOQ  ovTt)(;  ill).  —  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  instigation  of  the  principal  men  among 
us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  who  had  loved  him  from  the  first  did  not 
cease  to  adhere  to  him.  For  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again,  on  the  third  day ; 
the  divine  prophets  having  foretold  these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things 
concerning  him.  And  the  tribe  (or  sect)  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  subsists 
to  this  time." 

2.  The  Talmcds',  though  blended  with  much  falsehood  and  with  malicious  in- 
sinuations against  Jesus  Christ,  refer  to  his  nativity,  relate  his  journey  into  Egypt, 
and  do  not  deny  that  he  performed  numerous  eminent  miracles. 

But  they  absurdly  ascribe  them  to  his  having  acquired  the  right  pronunciation  of 
the  Shemmaphoresh,  or  the  inefliible  name  of  God,  which  (they  say)  he  clandes- 
tinely stole  out  of  the  temple ;  or  they  impute  it  to  the  magic  arts,  which  he  learnt 
in  Egypt  (whence  they  affirm  that  he  brought  them,  having  inserted  them  in  his 

'  Epimenides.  apud  Fabricii  Bibliothcc.  Gra!c.  Ub.  i.  c.  6.  S  3.  Harwood's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Test,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  71.  Dodd's  Translation  of  Calliniachus's  Hymns, 
p.  3.  note,  where  it  is  shown  that  Paul  did  not  cite  Callimachus,  as  some  learned  men  have 
thought;  and  some  additional  testimonies,  from  classic  authors,  are  produced  for  the  bad 
character  of  the  ancient  Cretans. 

*  Joscphus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  §  3.  That  the  passage  referred  lo  is  genuine,  see 
the  Appendix  to  this  Voknnc,  No.  VII.  infra. 

^  Tlic  Talniuds  arc  two  in  number,  and  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  Mishna  and  the 
Gemura. — The  Mishna  is  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions,  which  arc  said  to  liave  been 
committed  to  writing  by  llabbi  Jehudah,  surnamcd  llakkado.sh  or  the  lloh/,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  On  this  there  are  extant  two  commentaries  by  the  Jews, 
ciilltil  Gemara,  i.  c.  perfection;  viz.  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  comiiilcd  in  the  third  or 
fourtli  century;  and  that  of  Babylon,  compiled  in  the  sixth  century.  When  the  Mishna 
or  text,  and  the  Gvnuira  or  comnKntary  accompany  each  other,  they  are  called  the 
Tidmud;  and  accordingly  as  the  Jerusalciu  or  Balnlonish  commentary  accompanies  tho 
Mishna,  it  is  called  the  Jeiiisalcm  or  Bal>yl..nish  Talnmd. 
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flesh),  and  exercised  with  greater  dexterity  than  any  other  impostor  ever  did ! 
They  call  him  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eli,  whose  son 
he  was  without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  After  this,  they  say,  he  fled  into 
Egypt,  and  there  learned  those  magic  arts  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  all  his 
miracles.  Again,  they  own  that  two  witnesses  were  suborned  to  swear  against  him, 
and  declare  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  passover.  Mention  is  also 
made  in  these  writings  of  several  of  his  disciples,  of  Matthew,  Thaddaeus,  and  Bauni, 
the  name  of  him  who  was  afterwards  called  Nicodemus,  and  of  whom,  as  a  very  great, 
and  good,  and  pious  ruler,  much  is  related  in  these  books.  In  one  of  them  Eliezer 
tells  his  friend  Akiba,  that  he  met  with  James,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in 
Zippor,  a  town  in  Galilee,  who  gave  him  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  had  received  from  Jesus,  and  with  which  Eliezer  was  at  that 
time  pleased.  That  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and 
the  gift  of  healing,  in  the  name  of  their  Master,  is  confessed  by  these  Jews  ;  who 
give  an  instance  of  It  in  the  grandson  of  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  son  of  Levi,  who  being 
in  great  danger,  one  of  the  disciples  came,  and  would  have  cured  him  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  This  power  Is  again  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Dama, 
grandson  of  Ishmael,  who  was  dying  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  when  James,  the 
same  who  had  the  conference  with  Eliezer,  came  and  offered  to  cure  the  young 
man,  but  the  grandfather  forbad  it,  and  he  died.  In  a  much  later  work  of  the  Jews 
(the  Toledoth  Jesu),  and  that  the  most  virulent  of  all  the  invectives  against  Jesus, 
his  power  of  raising  from  the  dead,  and  healing  leprous  persons.  Is  repeatedly 
acknowledged.'  Further,  it  appears  from  the  Talmuds,  that  Christ  was  put  to 
death  on  the  evening  of  the  passover,  and  that  a  crier  preceded  him  for  forty  days, 
proclaiming,  "  This  man  comes  forth  to  be  stoned  because  he  dealt  in  sorcery,  and 
persuaded  and  seduced  Israel."  But  the  Talmudlcal  acknowledgments  of  the 
miracles,  of  his  preaching,  and  of  his  suffering  as  a  malefactor,  are  blended  with 
most  virulent  aspersions  of  his  character,  of  his  mother  Mary,  and  also  of  the  Chris- 
tians.* The  falsehood  of  these  assertions  has  been  well  exposed  by  Professor 
Vernet.^  Concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  the 
testimony  of  the  Talmuds  is  very  valuable. 

V.  Nor  are  the  testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  Christianity 
less  explicit  or  less  satisfactory  than  those  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages :  these  may  be  arranged  under  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Testimonies 
to  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  2,  Testimonies  rela- 
tive to  the  Christians. 

1.  Testimonies  to  the  Life  and  Chaeacter  op  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  real  Living  and  Historical  Person. 

(1.)  Pontius  Pilate.  —  The  ancient  Romans  were  particularly 
careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  all  remarkable  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  city  ;  and  this  was  done  either  in  their  Acts  of  the  Senate 
{Acta  Senatus),  or  in  the  Daily  Acts  of  the  People  {Acta  Diurna 
PopuK),  which  were  diligently  made  and  kept  at  Rome.^  In  like 
manner,  it  was  customary  for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  send  to 
the  emperor  an  account  of  remarkable  transactions  that  occurred  in 
the  places  where  they  resided,  which  were  preserved  as  the  acts  of 
their  respective  governments.  Of  this  custom  the  letter  from  Pliny  to 
Trajan,  given  in  pp.  1 78, 1 79.,  is  a  memorable  example.  Such  a  custom, 
indeed,  is  necessarily  incident  to  all  states  possessing  conquered  or  de- 

'  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe's  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity  taken  from  the  concessions 
of  the  most  ancient  adversaries,  pp.  40 — 48.  (London,  1755,  8vo.)  In  the  notes  he  has 
given  the  passages  from  the  Talmudical  writers  at  length,  in  Hebrew  and  English. 

2  Dr.  Lardner's  Jewish  Testimonies,  chap.  v.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  1.S8— 161.  8vo.  or 
vol.  iii.  pp.  547 — 560.  4to. 

^  In  his  Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Keligion  Chretienne,  torn.  x.  pp.  253 — 264. 

*  See  a  fmther  account  of  theso  AfM  in  Adam's  Roniaa  Autifiuitics,  p.  18. 
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tached  provinces.  In  conformity  with  this  usage,  Pilate  kept  memoirs 
of  the  Jewish  affairs  during  his  procuratorship,  which  were  therefore 
called  Acta  Pilati.  Referring  to  this  usage,  Eusebius  (who  wrote 
about  the  year  318)  says:  "  Our  Saviour's  resurrection  being  much 
talked  of  throughout  Palestine,  Pilate  informed  the  cmi)eror  of  it,  as 
likewise  of  his  miracles,  of  which  he  had  heard  ;  and  that,  being 
raised  up  after  he  had  been  put  to  death,  he  was  already  believed  by 
many  to  be  a  God."'  These  accounts  were  never  published  for 
general  perusal,  but  were  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  empire, 
where  they  served  as  a  fund  of  information  to  historians.  Hence  we 
find,  long  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  that  the  primitive  Christians, 
in  their  disputes  with  the  Gentiles,  appealed  to  these  Acts  of  Pilate 
as  to  most  undoubted  testimony.  Thus,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first 
apology  for  the  Christians,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  and  the  senate  of  Rome,  about  the  year  140,  having 
mentioned  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  some  of  its  attendant 
circumstances,  adds,  —  "  And  that  these  things  icere  so  done,  you  may 
knoic  from  the  AcTS  made  (or,  loritten)  in  the  time  of  PoNTiUS 
Pilate."  Afterwards,  in  the  same  apology,  having  noticed  some  of 
our  Lord's  mii-acles,  such  as  healing  diseases  and  raising  the  dead,  he 
says,  —  And  that  these  things  icere  done  by  him,  you  may  know  from 
the  Acts  made  in  the  time  o/"  Pontics  Pilate."'^ 

The  learned  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity,  about  the 
year  200,  after  speaking  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  resurrection, 
and  his  appearance  to  the  disciples,  and  ascension  into  heaven  in  the 
sight  of  the  same  disciples,  who  were  ordained  by  him  to  publish  the 
Gospel  over  the  world,  thus  proceeds: — "  Of  all  these  things  relating 
to  Christ,  Pilate  himself,  in  his  conscience  already  a  Christian,  sent 
AN  ACCOUNT  to  Tiherius,  then  emperor."^  The  same  writer,  in  the 
same  Apology,  thus  relates  the  proceedings  of  Tiberius  on  receiving 
this  information  :  —  "  There  was  an  ancient  decree  that  no  one  should 
be  received  for  a  deity,  unless  he  was  first  approved  by  the  senate. 
Tiberius,  in  whose  time  the  Christian  name "  (or  religion)  "  had  its 
rise,  having  received  from  Palestine  in  Syria  an  account  of  such 
things  as  manifested  the  truth  of  his"  (Christ's)  "divinity,  proposed 
t )  the  senate  that  he  should  be  enrolled  among  the  Roman  gods,  and 
gave  his  own  prerogative  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion.  But  the 
senate "  (without  whose  consent  no  deification  could  take  place) 
"  rejected  it,  because  the  emperor  himself  had  declined  the  same 
honour.  Nevertheless,  the  emperor  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and 
threatened  punishment  to  the  accusers  of  the  Christians.  Search 
YOUR  OWN  commentaries"  (or  public  records),  *'yo«  icill  there  find 
that  Nero  was  the  first  who  raged  with  the  imperial  sword  against  this 
sect,  when  rising  most  at  Borne."*     These  testimonies  of  Justin  and 

'  Euscb.  Eccl.  Hist,  lib,  ii.  c.  2. 

'  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  prima,  pp.  65,  72.  edit.  Benedict. 

*  Tertullian,  Api'lofriii,  c.  21. 

*  Iliid.  c.  5.  To  Terttiliian's  account  Eusebius  adds,  that  Tiberius  threatened  the 
accusers  of  the  Christians  with  the  punishment  of  death:  and  he  considers  this  inter- 
ference of  the  lionian  emperor  as  providentialhj  designed  to  promote  the  propagatiou  of 
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Tertullian  are  taken,  not  from  any  Acts  of  Pilate  In  their  own  pos- 
session (who  might  have  been  imposed  upon  by  an  early  forgery)', 
but  from  public  apologies  for  the  Christian  religion,  which  were  pre- 
sented either  to  the  emperor  and  senate  of  Kome,  or  to  magistrates 
of  public  authority  and  great  distinction  in  the  Koman  empire.  Xow 
it  is  incredible  that  such  writers  would  have  made  such  appeals,  espe- 
cially to  the  very  persons  in  whose  custody  these  documents  were, 
had  they  not  been  fully  satisfied  of  their  existence  and  contents. 
Kor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  It  was  from  tills  source  that  Sueto- 
nius and  Tacitus  (whose  testimonies  follow  this  paragraph)  derived 
their  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  Christians ;  just  as  modern  histo- 
rians obtain  their  materials  from  state-paper  offices  and  government 
archives.  Modern  Infidels,  Indeed,  have  aifected  to  sneer  at  these 
appeals  of  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Eusebius  to  the  Acts  of  Pilate  In 
the  Roman  archives ;  but  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  these  appeals 
were  never  contradicted  by  the  heathen  infidels  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian.  "  Celsus  attempted  an  elabo- 
rate confutation  of  the  new  faith,  and  published  his  treatise  about 
A.  D.  175,  thirty-five  years  after  the  appearance  of  Justin  jNIartyr's 
first  Apology.  The  Pagan  unbeliever  had  the  Christian  work  before 
him,  and  must  have  studied  It  diligently,  page  by  page,  and  sentence 
by  sentence.  Why  did  not  the  learned  and  vindictive  Celsus  meet  and 
contradict  the  bold  appeal  of  Justin  Martyr  to  '  the  Acts  written  in 
the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate  ?  '  He  did  not,  because  he  dared  not. 
By  such  contradiction  he  would  have  come  into  direct  collision  with 
the  public  records  of  the  empire. 

"  About  the  year  270,  and  a  little  more  than  seventy  years  after  the 

the  Gospel,  in  its  infancy,  without  molestation;  while  both  he  and  Chrysostom  consider 
the  remarkable  refusal  of  the  Roman  senate  to  deify  Christ,  as  equally  owing  to  the  con- 
trol of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  might  be  established,  not 
by  human  authority,  but  by  the  mighty  power  of  God;  and  that  Jesus  might  not  be 
ranked  or  associated  among  the  many  infamous  characters  who  were  deified  by  the 
Romans.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  Chrysostom,  Homil.  26.  in  2  Cor.  Op.  tom.  x. 
p.  624.  A.  The  originals  of  all  the  preceding  passages  are  given  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who 
has  investigated  the  subjects  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  and  his  letter  to  Tiberius,  with  his 
accustomed  minuteness  and  accuracy.  See  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  ii.  Works,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  231 — 244.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  599 — 606.  4to.  The  same  subject  is  also  copiously 
treated  by  Vernet,  in  his  Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  tom.  ix.  pp.  283 
—354. 

'  Prof.  Tischendorf  (to  whose  learned  labours  sacred  literature  is  most  deeply  indebted) 
has  argued  that,  as  all  that  we  hear  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate  from  Justin  and  Tertullian 
"  coincides  with  what  we  find  in  a  Christian  forgery,  known  in  later  years  as  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  but  in  early  times  "  (as  he  thinks)  "  by  the  very  name  of  the  '  Acts  of  Pilate ' " 
[he  has  printed  these  pretended  Acts  in  pp.  266 — 300.  of  his  "Evangelica  Apocrypha," 
Lipsise,  1853],  "  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  was  the  work  alluded  to  by  them." 
(Ibid.  Prolegom.  pp.  Ixii. — Ixvi.  Christian  Observer,  August,  1855.  p.  565.)  But  this 
conjecture  of  the  learned  professor  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  Justin  and  Tertullian  were  actually  possessed  of  these  "Acts  of  Pilate;"  on 
the  contrary,  as  is  sho^vn  above,  they  appealed  to  public  documents  in  the  archives  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  were  in  the  custody  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  neither 
could  nor  did  gainsay  or  deny  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  their  appeal  The  conjecture, 
made  "by  Prof  Tischendorf  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  "Evangelica  Apocrypha,"  he  subse- 
quently traced  more  at  length  in  an  university  thesis,  entitled  "  Pilati  circa  Christum  quid 
lucis  afferatur  ex  Actis  Pilati  .  .  .  scripsit  Constantinus  Tischendorf"  Lipsiie,  1855.  8vo. 
An  epitome  of  this  curious  tract  is  given  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  August.  1855. 
pp.  565 — 567. 
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publication  of  Tertullian's  Apology,  heathen  infidelity,  personified  by 
Porphyry,  one  of  its  most  renowned  champions,  made  its  second  great 
effort  to  write  down  the  faith  of  the  cross.  Open  before  the  eyes  of 
Porphyry  lay  the  writings  of  the  two  Christian  apologists  :  his  ears 
he  could  not  close  to  the  challenge  of  TertuUian,  — '  Search  your 
OWN  commentaries'  (or  public  records).  How  overwhelming  must 
have  been  the  triiunph  of  the  Pagan  combatant,  could  he  have  averred 
and  shown  that  the  imperial  archives  contained  not  the  pretended  re- 
port from  the  procurator  of  Judaja  I  How  would  the  Christian  world 
have  been  humbled  and  confounded,  as  it  gazed  on  the  public  immo- 
lation of  its  two  favourite  advocates  by  infidel  hands,  not  as  martyrs 
to  the  truth,  but  as  fabricators  of  falsehood !  Yet,  upon  the  pressing 
emergency,  the  wary  Porphyry  stood  speechless  as  the  grave. 

"  In  the  fourth  century,  and  about  fifty  years  after  Eusebius  had 
reiterated  the  standing  appeal  of  evangelical  antiquity  to  Pilate's 
official  report  of  the  crucifixion,  the  apostate  Julian  brandished  his 
imperial  pen  against  the  new  religion.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  profound  statesman.  His  own  experience  had  impressed 
on  his  mind  the  ancient  and  universal  usage  of  the  empire,  requiring 
from  governors  of  provinces  official  reports  of  such  extraordinary 
events  as  marked  their  administrations.  He  had  before  him  the 
works  of  Justin  Martyr,  of  TertuUian,  and  of  Eusebius.  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  the  appeal  of  the  faithful  to  the  report  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate  had  been  sounded,  and  echoed  and  reverberated  along  the 
track  of  centuries.  He  must  have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  appeal. 
Yet  even  the  emperor  Julian  passed  over,  in  ominous  silence,  the 
subject  of  that  memorable  letter  from  the  governor  of  Judjea  to  his 
imperial  master ;  which,  unless  subtracted  by  Pagan  cunning,  still 
survived  —  a  speaking  witness  from  his  own  archives." 

Moreover,  "  it  is  a  principle  of  universal  justice,  that,  if  a  party 
rightfully  demands  the  production  of  a  document  in  the  possession  of  his 
adversary,  its  non-production  creates  a  decisive  presumption  against 
the  party  withholding  it;  for  its  suppression  must  have  been  ])rompted 
by  views  incompatible  with  truth.  This  principle  strongly  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The  official  report 
of  the  crucifixion,  transmitted  by  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  was  a  document 
perhaps  decisive  of  the  great  controversy  between  Christianity  and 
unltclief.  It  was  in  the  hostile  custody  of  heathen  Rome,  who  ought 
to  have  held  it  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  her  subjects.  The 
advocates  of  primitive  Christianity  appealed  to  the  document  and 
demanded  its  production ;  they  named  the  place  of  its  custody,  and 
stated  its  momentous  contents.  The  champions  of  Paganism  remained 
dumb  as  tlie  idols  they  worsliii)pcd.  This  silence,  continued  for  cen- 
turies, was  a  virtual  confession  that  the  Christian  asseverations  of  the 
existence  and  contents  of  the  document  were  '  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.' "  ' 

(2.)  Suetonius,  a  Roman  historian  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  116,  refers  to  Christ,  when  he  says  that 
*'  Claudius  Cresar  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome,  because  they  raised 
'  Griffin's  Gospel  its  own  Advocaio,  j)]).  31 — 34.     New  York,  1850.  8vo. 
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continual  tumults  at  the  instigation  of  Christ,"'  who  (it  is  well 
known)  was  sometimes  called  Chrestus,  and  his  disciples  Chrestians.^ 
This  event  took  place  A.  D.  52,  within  ticenty  years  after  the  crucifixion. 

(3.)  Tacitus,  the  historian,  who  also  flourished  under  Trajan, 
A.  D.  110,  when  writing  the  history  of  Nero  (Claudius's  successor), 
and  speaking  of  the  Christians,  a.  d.  64,  says  that  "  the  author  of 
that"  (sect  or)  "name  was  Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiherius, 
Avas  punished  with  death,  as  a  criminal,  by  the  procurator  Pontiuc 
Pilate."  3     And, 

(4.)  The  younger  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  written 
A.  D.  107,  says  that  Jesus  was  worshipped  by  his  followers  as  God. — 
"  They  sing  among  themselves,  alternately,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to 
God."-* 

(5.)  The  historian  ^Lius  Lampridius  relates,  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  (who  reigned  from  a.  d.  222  to  235),  had  two 
private  chapels,  one  more  honourable  than  the  other  ;  and  that  in  the 
former  "Avere  the  deified  emperors,  and  also  some  eminently  good 
men,  and  among  them  Apollonius,  and,  as  a  writer  of  his  time  says, 
Christ,  Abraham,  and  Orpheus  (whom  he  considered  as  deities), 
and  the  images  of  his  ancestors."^  The  same  historian  adds,  that 
the  emperor  "  wished  to  erect  a  temple  to  Christ,  and  to  receive  him 
among  the  gods.  But  he  was  forbidden  by  those  who  consulted  the 
oracles,  they  having  found  that,  if  that  was  done,  all  men  would 
become  Christians,  and  the  other  temples  be  forsaken."^ 

(6.)  Celsus,  one  of  the  bitterest  antagonists  of  Christianity,  who 

'  Judseos,  impulsore  Chresto,  assidue  tiimultuantes  Roma  expulit.  Snetonius,  in 
Claudio,  c.  25.  Though  the  Jews  alone  are  mentioned  by  the  historian,  yet,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  we  understand  that  Christians  were  comprehended  in  it;  for  the  first 
professors  of  Christianity  being  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  for  some  time  confounded  with 
the  disciples  of  Moses,  and  participated  in  all  the  hardships  that  were  imposed  on  them. 
Accordingh',  in  Acts  xviii.  2.  we  read  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  two  Jewish  Christians,  who 
had  been  banished  from  Rome  by  the  above-mentioned  edict  of  Claudius.  The  historian 
attributes  the  tumults  of  the  Jews  in  that  city  to  the  instigation  of  Christ;  but  the  true 
state  of  the  affair  was  this :  —  The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church 
■without  subjecting  them  to  the  institutions  of  Moses  giving  great  offence  to  the  Judaising 
Christians  at  Rome,  they  joined  their  unbelieving  brethren  in  opposing,  not  only  the  Gen- 
tile converts,  but  also  such  of  their  own  nation  as  espoused  their  cause.  Of  all  nations, 
the  Jews  were  the  most  fierce  and  obstinate  in  their  religious  disputes;  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  was  particularly  offensive  to  them.  In  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Greece  they  opposed  it  by  main  foi'cc,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  xvi. — xviii. ;  whence  it  is 
highly  probable  that  in  this  quarrel  they  proceeded  to  similar  outrages  at  Rome  also. 
Macknight's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  p.  300.  The  decree  above  noticed,  which 
was  issued,  not  by  the  senate,  but  by  the  emperor  Claudius  himself,  continued  in  force 
only  during  his  life,  if  so  long;  for,  in  no  long  time  after  this,  Rome  abounded  again  with 
Jews.  '■^ 

^  Perperam  Chrestianus  pronunciatur  a  vobis.  Tertullian,  Apol.  c.  3.  Sed  exponenda 
hujus  nominis  ratio  est,  propter  ignorantium  errorem,  qui  cum  immutata  litera  Chrestum 
solent  dicere.  Lactantius,  Instit.  Divin.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  Lucian,  or  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
entitled  Philopatris,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  also  calls  Jesus,  Chrestus.  Lardner,  vol.  viii. 
p.  78.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  p.  154.  4to. 

^  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  qui  Tiberio  imperante  per  procuratorem  Pontium  Pila- 
tum  supplicio  affectus  erat.     Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  c.  44. 

*  Carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secnm  invicem.  Plin.  Epist.  lib.  x.  ep.  97. 
torn.  ii.  p.  128.  edit.  Bipont. 

*  Lampridius,  in  vita  Severi,  c.  29.  apud  Historise  Augustae  Scriptores,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
edit.  Bipont. 

«  Ibid.  c.  43.  vol.  i.  p.  290. 
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wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  speaks  d  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  having  lived  but  a  very  few  years  before 
his  time,  and  mentions  the  principal  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  rela- 
tive to  Jesus  Christ,  —  declaring  that  he  had  copied  the  account  from 
the  writings  of  the  evangelists.  He  quotes  these  books  (as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark '),  and  makes  extracts  from  them  as 
being  composed  by  the  disciples  and  companions  of  Jesus,  and  under 
the  names  which  they  now  bear.  He  takes  notice  particularly  of  liis 
incarnation ;  his  being  born  of  a  virgin ;  his  being  worshipped  by  the 
magi ;  his  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  slnughter  of  the  infants.  He 
speaks  of  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  tlic  form  of  a  dove,  and  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  declaring 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  of  his  being  accounted  a  prophet  by  his 
disciples ;  of  his  foretelling  who  should  betray  him,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  and  resurrection.  He  allows  that  Christ  was 
considered  as  a  divine  person  by  his  disciples,  who  worshipped  him  ; 
and  notices  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
and  his  appearing  to  his  disciples  afterwards.  He  frequently  alludes 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  mentions  God  under  the  title  of  the  Most  High, 
and  speaks  collectively  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  He 
acknowledges  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  he 
engaged  great  multitudes  to  adhere  to  him  as  the  Messiah.  That 
these  miracles  were  really  performed  he  never  disputes  or  denies,  but 
ascribes  them  to  the  magic  art,  which  (he  says)  Christ  learned  in  Egypt.'* 

(7.)  Porphyry,  another  learned  antagonist  of  Christianity  (perhaps 
the  most  learned  and  acute  antagonist  Christianity  ever  had),  who 
flourished  about  a  century  after  Celsus,  has  also  borne  evidence  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  received  by  the  Christians^ :  and  his  testi- 
mony is  all  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  that  he  conversed  with 
Christians  at  Tyre,  in  Sicily,  and  at  Rome.  Porphyry  not  only 
allowed  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  also 
honoured  him  as  a  pious  person,  who  was  conveyed  into  heaven,  as 
being  approved  by  the  gods."  "• 

(8.)  About  the  middle  of  the  ftmrth  century  reigned  the  emperor 
JuEiAN.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  very  learned  and  in- 
veterate enemy  of  the  Christian  name  and  faith  could  produce  no 
counter  evidence  in  refutation  of  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history, 
though  (as  we  have  already  seen*)  he  attests  the  genuineness  and 
early  date  of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  that  he  never  attempted  to  deny 
the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles.  Jesus,  he  says,  did  nothing  worthy 
of  fame,  imless  any  one  can  suppose  that  curing  tiic  lame  and  the 
blind,  and  exorcising  demons  in  the  villages  of  Bethsaida,  are  some  of 
the  greatest  works.  He  acknowledges  that  Jesus  had  a  sovereign 
power  over  impure  spirits ;  that  he  walked  on  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
and  expelled  demons.     He  endeavours  to  depreciate  these  wonderful 

'   Sec  pp.  88  —  90.  supra. 

'  Lardner's  Ileiitheii  Testimonies,  chap,  xviii.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  5 — 69.  8vo.;  or 
vol.  iv.  pp.  113—149.  4tf). 

•  Sec  )>p.  90,  91.  supra. 

•  Lardner's  llciiiliiMi  Testimonies,  chap.  x.\xvii.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  176 — 248.  8vo.; 
:)r  vol.  iv.  pp.  209—250.  4tO. 

•  See  pp.  91,  92.  supra. 
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works,  but  In  vain.  The  consequence  is  undeniable;  such  works 
are  good  proofs  of  a  divine  mission."  ^ 

(9.)  Lastly, — to  omit  the  very  numerous  intervening  testimonies 
that  might  be  adduced, — Mohammed  (who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  former  part  of  the  sixth  century),  though  he  assumed 
the  honour  of  delivering  to  mankind  a  new  revelation,  expressly  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  Gospels.  He  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  his  mother  by  their  names,  and  calls  him  the  Word  of  God. 
He  says,  that  he  was  miraculously  born  of  a  virgin  ;  acknowledges 
the  truth  of  his  miracles  and  prophecies ;  and  speaks  of  his  death  and 
ascension,  of  his  apostles,  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  of  Zecharias 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Baptist  himself,  describing 
his  character  in  a  manner  perfectly  conformable  to  the  Gospels.'* 

2.  Testimonies  op  Heathen  Adversaries  to  the  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  first  Christians. 

(1.)  The  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  raised  by  the  em- 
peror Nero,  A.  D.  &5,  that  is,  about  thirty  years  after  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Concerning  this  persecution,  we  have  the  testimonies 
of  two  Roman  historians,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius. 

Tacitus  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles.  Relating  the  great 
fire  at  Rome,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  he  says,  that  the 
people  imputed  that  calamity  to  the  emperor,  who  (they  imagined) 
had  set  fire  to  the  city,  that  he  might  have  the  glory  of  rebuilding 
it  more  magnificently,  and  of  calling  it  after  his  own  name ;  but  that 
Nero  charged  the  crime  on  the  Christians,  and,  in  order  to  give  the 
more  plausible  coloiu-  to  this  calumny,  he  put  great  numbers  of  them 
to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  With  the  view  of  conciliating 
the  people,  he  expended  great  sums  in  adorning  the  city,  he  bestowed 
largesses  on  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  fire,  and  ofi'ered  many  ex- 
piatory sacrifices  to  appease  the  gods.  The  historian's  words  are :  — 
*'  But  neither  human  assistance,  nor  the  largesses  of  the  emperor,  nor 
all  the  atonements  ofi^ered  to  the  gods  availed :  the  infamy  of  that 
horrible  transaction  still  adhered  to  him.  To  suppress,  if  possible, 
this  common  rumour,  Nero  procured  others  to  be  accused,  and 
punished  with  exquisite  tortures  a  race  of  men  detested  for  their 
evil  practices,  who  were  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Christians. 
The  author  of  that  sect  (or  name)  was  Christus,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  criminal,  by  the  procurator 
Pontius  Pilate.  But  this  pestilent  superstition,  though  checked  for 
a  while,  broke  out  afresh,  not  only  in  Judsea,  Avhere  the  evil  first  ori- 
ginated, but  even  in  the  city  (of  Rome),  the  common  sink  into  which 
every  thing  filthy  and  abominable  flows  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  At  first  those  only  were  apprehended  who  confessed  them- 
selves of  that  sect ;  afterwards  a  vast  multitude  discovered  by  them  ; 
all  of  whom  were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  burning 
the  city  as  for  their  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  executions  were  so 
contrived  as  to  expose  them  to  derision  and  contempt.     Some  were 

'  Lardner's  Heath.  Test.  chap.  xlvi.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  355 — 423.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv. 
pp.  311—348.  4to. 

■■=  8ee  the  Koran,  chapters  3,  4,  5,  6.  19.  Dr.  Macknight  has  collected  and  inserted  the 
tx«««a"''^«  Rt  lortftV  :.  M-.  Orp-sJKUJtv  of  the  Gospel  Ilistory,  pp.  340,  341. 
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covered  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  they  might  be  torn 
to  ])iece8  by  dogs  ;  some  were  crucified ;  while  others,  having  been 
daubed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  the 
night-time,  and  thus  burnt  to  death.  For  these  spectacles  Nero  gave 
his  own  gardens,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  there  the  diversions 
of  the  circus ;  sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd  as  a  spectator,  in  the 
habit  of  a  charioteer,  and  at  other  times  driving  a  chariot  himself; 
until  at  length  these  men,  though  really  criminal  and  deserving  ex- 
emplary punishment,  began  to  be  commiserated  as  people  who  were 
destroyed,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  but  only  to  gratify 
the  cruelty  of  one  man."  ' 

The  testimony  which  Suetonius  bears  to  this  persecution  is  in 
the  following  words :  —  "  The  Christians  likewise  were  severely 
punished,  —  a  sort  of  people  addicted  to  a  new  and  mischievous 
superstition."  "^ 

The  preceding  accounts  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by 
Nero  are  further  confirmed  by  Martial,  the  epigrammatist  (who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century),  and  by  Juvenal,  the  satirist  (who 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian), 
both  of  whom  allude  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  especially  to 
the  pitched  coat  in  which  the  Christians  were  burnt. 

Martial  has  an  epigram,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation :  —  "  You  have,  perhaps,  lately  seen  acted  on  the  theatre. 
Mucins,  who  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire :  if  you  think  such  a  person 
patient,  valiant,  stout,  you  are  a  senseless  dotard.  For  it  is  a  much 
freater  thing,  when  threatened  with  the  troublesome  coat,  to  say,  '  I 
do  not  sacrifice,'  than  to  obey  tlie  command,  '  Burn  the  hand.' "  ^ 
This  troublesome  coat  or  shirt  of  the  Christians  was  made  like  a  sack, 
of  paper  or  coarse  linen  cloth,  either  besmeared  with  pitch,  wax,  or 
8uli)hur,  and  similar  combustible  materials,  or  dipped  in  them :  it  was 
then  put  upon  the  Christians ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept 
upright,  —  the  better  to  resemble  a  flaming  torch,  —  their  china  were 
severally  fastened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground.'' 

In  his  first  satire,  Juvenal  has  the  following  allusion :  — 

Now  (laro 
To  glance  at  TigcUinus,  and  you  glare 
In  that  pitch'd  shirt  in  which  such  crowds  expire, 
Chain'd  to  the  bloody  stake,  and  wrapp'd  in  fire."* 


'  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  xv.  c.  44.  Lardncr's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  v.  Works,  voL 
vii.  pp.  2.'31 — 259.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  610 — 614.  4to. 

■■*  Seutonius  in  Nerone,  c.  xvi.  Lardner,  chap.  viii.  Works,  vol  vii.  pp.  265 — 272. 
8V0.  ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  618 — 622.  4to. 

•  In  matutina  nupcr  spectatus  arena 

Mucius,  imi)osuit  qui  sua  membra  focis. 
Si  patiens  fortisque  tibi  diirus<iue  videtur, 

Abderitanac  pectora  plebis  habes. 
Nam  cum  dictatur,  tunica  prwsente  molestd, 

"Ure  manum,"  plus  est  dicere:  "  Non  facio."     Martial  lib.  x.  epigr.  25. 
*  Lardner,  chap.  vi.    Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  260 — 202.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  615,  616.  4to. 
»  Mr.  Gilford's  translation,  p.  27.     The  original  passage  is  thus:  — 
I'one  Tigclliiium,  tajdii  lucebis  in  ilia. 
Qua  stantes  ardent,  (|ui  fixo  gutturc  fimiant, 
Et  latum  media  sulcuni  dcducit  arcnii.         Juvcn.  Sat.  lib.  i   155 — 157. 
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Or  more  literally, — "  Describe  a  g^-eat  villain,  such  as  was  Tigelli- 
nus  "  (a  corrupt  minister  under  Nero),  "and  you  shall  suffer  the  same 
punishment  with  those  who  stand  burning  in  their  own  flame  and 
smoke,  their  head  being  held  up  by  a  stake  fixed  to  a  chain,  till  they 
make  a  long  stream"  (of  blood  and  fluid  sulphur)"  on  the  ground."' 

The  above  cited  tesllmony  of  Tacitus,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  contemporary 
writers,  is  a  very  important  confirmation  of  the  evangelical  history.  In  it  the  his- 
torian asserts,  1.  That  Jesus  Christ  really  lived  and  taui>ht,  and  was  put  to  deatli 
as  a  malefactor  by  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  under  Tiberius ;  2.  That  from  Christ 
the  people  called  Christians  derived  their  name  and  religious  sentiments  ;  3.  That 
this  religion  or  superstition  (as  he  terms  it)  had  its  rise  in  Judsea,  where  it  also 
spread,  notwithstanding  the  ignominious  death  of  its  founder,  and  the  opposition 
which  his  followors  afterwards  experienced  from  the  people  of  that  country ;  4  That 
it  was  propagated  from  Juda?a  into  other  parts  of  the  world  as  far  as  Rome,  where, 
in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  Nero,  and  before  that  time,  the  Christians  were 
very  numerous'^;  and,  5.  That  the  professors  of  this  religion  were  reproached  and 
hated,  and  underwent  many  and  grievous  sufferings.' 

(2.)  The  next  testimony  to  be  adduced  is  that  of  Caius  Plinius 
Cfecilius  Secundus,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  younger  Pliny. 
He  was  born  a.  d.  6 1  or  62;  and,  after  holding  various  distinguished 
offices,  was  sent  to  the  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  by  the 
emperor  Trajan,  A.  d.  106  — 108,  as  his  lieutenant  and  proprietor,  with 
proconsular  power.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  that 
emperor  had  commenced  a.  d.    100  ;  and  in  that  remote  country  there 

'  Lardner,  eh.  vii.     "Vforks,  vol.  vii.  pp.  262—265   8vo.;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  616 — 618.  4to. 

^  The  expression  of  Tacitus  is,  ingens  multitudo,  a  vast  multitude ;  ;vhich  Voltaire,  with 
his  accustomed  disregard  of  truth,  has  represented  as  only  a  few  poor  wretches,  who  were 
gacrificed  to  public  vengeance.  Essay  on  History,  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  60.  Nugent's  transla- 
tion. Dr.  Macknight  has  completely  exposed  the  falsehood  of  that  profligate  writer,  in 
his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  300 — 302.  Mr.  Gibbon's  false  translation  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  passage  of  Tacitus  above  cited  are  ably  exposed  in  the  appendix 
to  Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible-,  addressed  to  the  historian.  The  testimony  of 
Tacitus  to  the  vast  nun;ber  of  Christians  at  Rome  is  now  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  catacombs  there,  which  "  are  calculated  to  extend  over  nine  hundred  miles  of  siiTets, 
and  to  contain  almost  seven  millions  of  graves!  " "  And  we  may  regard  it  as  esta- 
blished beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  in  spite  of  the  general  contempt  and  hatred,  in 
spite  of  the  constant  ill  usage  to  which  they  wure  exposed,  and  the  occasional  '  fiorj'  trmis ' 
which  proved  them,  the  Christians,  as  early  as  the  second  century,  formed  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  the  population  of  Rome."     Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lecture  for  1859,  pp.  284-5. 

'  On  the  above-cited  passage  of  Tacitus,  Gibbon  has  the  following  remark:  — "  The 
most  sceptical  criticism  is  obliyed  to  respect  the  TKXJTil  of  this  extraordinary  fact  (the  persc- 
ciUion  of  the  Christians  under  Nero),  and  the  integkitt  of  this  celebrated  passagp; 
OF  Tacitus.  The  former  (its  truth)  is  confirmed  by  the  diligent  and  accurate  Suetonius, 
who  mentions  the  punishment  which  Nero  inflicted  upon  the  Christians.  The  latter  (its 
integrity  and  genuineness)  may  be  proved  by  the  consent  of  the  7nost  ancient  nuinuncripts  ; 
by  the  illimitable  character  of  Tacitus;  by  his  reputation,  which  guarded  his  text  from  the 
interpolations  of  pious  fraud ;  and  by  the  purport  of  his  narration."  (Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  407,  408.)  Such  is  the  observation  of  the  elegant  and  learned  historian,  whose 
hatred  of  Christianity  has  led  him,  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  to  misrepresent  both  it  and 
the  Christians  :  yet,  in  defiance  of  all  historical  and  critical  testimony,  a  modern  opposer 
of  revelation  affirmed  that  "  the  texts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Tacitus  are 
too  much  suspected  of  interpolations  to  be  adduced  as  an  authority  !  "  The  effrontery  of 
this  assertion  is  only  surpassed  by  the  wilful  ignorance  which  it  exhibits,  especially  as  the 
writer  alluded  to  reprinted  Gibbon's  misrepresentations  of  Christians  and  Christianity  in 
a  cheap  form  in  order  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  unwary.  —  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of 
prosecuting  this  subject  further  will  find  the  historical  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius completely  vindicated  in  p.  352.  et  sec/,  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Hails's  "Remarks  on  Volncy's 
Ruins"  (London,  1825,  8vo.);  a  learned  and  ably  written  treatise,  in  which  the  sopliistry 
and  false  assertions  of  that  most  insidious  and  dangerous  of  infidel  writers  is  fully  and 
eatisfactorily  refuted. 
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were  at  this  time  prodigious  numbers  of  Christians,  against  whom 
Pliny,  by  the  emperor's  edict,  was  obliged  to  use  all  manner  of  seve- 
rity. Being,  however,  a  person  of  good  sense  and  moderation,  he 
judged  it  prudent  not  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law 
until  he  had  represented  the  case  to  Trajan,  and  had  received  his 
commands  concerning  it.  He  therefore  wrote  him  the  followinjy 
epistle',  A.  D.  107  (which  is  too  important  to  be  abridged),  and  in  the 
same  year  received  the  emperor's  rescript.  The  authenticity  of  both 
these  documents  is  admitted  by  the  sceptical  historian  Gibbon.^ 

"Pliny,  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  wisheth  health  and  happiness  :  — 

"  It  is  my  constant  custom,  sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you  in  all  matters 
concerning  which  I  have  any  doubt.  For  who  can  better  direct  me 
where  I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  where  I  am  ignorant  ?  I  have  never 
been  present  at  any  trials  of  Christians,  so  that  I  know  not  well 
what  is  the  subject-matter  of  punishment  or  of  inquiry,  or  what 
strictness  ought  to  be  used  in  either.  Nor  have  I  been  a  little  per- 
plexed to  determine  whether  any  difference  ought  to  be  made  upon 
account  of  age,  or  whether  the  young  and  tender,  and  the  full  grown 
and  robust,  ought  to  be  treated  all  alike ;  whether  repentance  should 
entitle  to  pardon,  or  whether  all  who  have  once  been  Christians  ought 
to  be  punished,  though  they  are  now  no  longer  so ;  whether  the  name 
itself,  although  no  crimes  be  detected,  or  crimes  only  belonging  to 
the  name,  ought  to  be  punished.  Concerning  all  these  things  I  am 
in  doubt. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  have  taken  this  course  with  all  who  have 
been  brought  before  me,  and  have  been  accused  as  Christians.  I  have 
put  the  question  to  them.  Whether  they  were  Christians.  Upon  their 
confessing  to  me  that  they  were,  I  repeated  the  question  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  threatening  also  to  punish  them  with  death.  Such  as 
still  persisted,  I  ordered  away  to  be  punished ;  for  it  was  no  doubt 
with  me,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  their  opinion,  that  contu- 
macy and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.  There  were 
others  of  the  same  infatuation,  whom,  because  they  ai*e  Koman 
citizens,  I  have  noted  down  to  be  sent  to  the  city. 

"  In  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itself,  even  whilst  under  per- 
secution, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  divers  sorts  of  people  came  in  my 
Avay.  An  information  was  presented  to  me,  without  mentioning  the 
author,  containing  the  names  of  many  persons,  who,  upon  examina- 
tion, denied  that  they  were  Christians,  or  had  ever  been  so  ;  who 
repeated  after  me  an  invocation  of  the  gods,  and  with  wine  and 
frankincense  made  supplication  to  your  image,  which,  for  that 
purpose,  I  had  caused  to  be  brought  and  set  bcfoi-e  them,  together 
witli  the  statues  of  the  deities.  ISIorcovcr,  they  reviled  the  name  of 
Christ,  none  of  which  things^  as  is  said,  they  who  ai'c  really  Christians 
can  by  any  means  be  compelled  to  do.     These,  therefore,  I  thought 

'  Pliny,  Epist.  lib.  x.  cp.  97.  toni.  ii.  i)p.  Vil — 129.  edit.  Bipont.  It  is  reprinted  by  Dr. 
Lardncr.  whose  translation  we  have  };ivi'n,  and  who  luis  illustrated  both  the  ejustle  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  emperor  Trajan's  rescript  with  nmnerons  valuable  observations. 
Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  ix.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  287 — 344.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  10 — 
4.3   4to. 

-  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.409 
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proper  to  discharge.  Others  were  named  by  an  informer,  who  at  first 
confessed  themselves  Christians,  and  afterwards  denied  it;  the  rest 
said  they  had  been  Christians,  but  had  left  them,  —  some  three  years 
ago,  some  longer,  and  one  or  more  above  twenty  years.  They  all 
worshipped  your  image,  and  the  statues  of  the"^  gods ;  these  also 
reviled  Christ.  They  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or  error 
lay  in  this,  that  they  loere  wont  to  meet  together,  on  a  stated  day,  before 
it  teas  light,  and  sing  among  themselves,  alternately,  a  hymn  to  Christ 
as  God ;  and  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  (sacramento),  not  to 
the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or 
robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their  loord,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge 
committed  to  them,  when  called  ripon  to  return  it.  Wlien  these  things 
were  performed,  it  teas  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  come  together 
again  to  a  meal,  tohich  they  ate  in  common,  without  any  disorder ;  hut 
this  they  had  forborne  since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  your  commands,  I  prohibited  assemblies. 

"  After  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the  more  necessary  to 
examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants,  which  were  called 
ministers.  But  I  have  discovered  nothing  beside  an  evil  and  ex- 
cessive superstition.  Suspending  therefore  all  judicial  proceedings, 
I  have  recourse  to  you  for  advice ;  for  it  has  appeared  unto  me  a 
matter  highly  deserving  consideration,  especially  upon  account  of  the 
great  number  of  persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering  ;  for  many  of 
all  ages,  and  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  be 
accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only, 
but  the  lesser  ioions  also,  and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  may  be  restrained  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the 
temples,  which  were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented ; 
and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  are  revived. 
Victims  likewise  are  every  where  bought  up,  whereas  for  some  time 
there  were  few  pui'chasers.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those 
who  shall  repent." 

To  the  preceding  letter,  the  emperor  Trajan  sent  the  following 
reply :  — 

"  Trajan  to  Pliny,  wisheth  health  and  happiness :  — 

"  You  have  taken  the  right  method,  my  Pliny,  in  your  proceedings 
with  those  who  have  been  brought  before  you  as  Christians ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  one  rule  that  shall  hold  universally. 
They  are  not  to  be  sought  for.  If  any  are  brought  befoi*e  you,  and 
are  convicted,  they  ought  to  be  punished.  However,  he  that  denies 
his  being  a  Christian,  and  makes  it  evident  in  fact,  that  is,  by  sup- 
plicating to  our  gods,  though  he  be  suspected  to  have  been  so 
formerly,  let  him  be  pardoned  upon  repentance.  But  in  no  case,  of 
any  crime  whatever,  may  a  bill  of  information  be  received,  without 
being  signed  by  him  who  presents  it ;  for  that  would  be  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  unworthy  of  my  government." 

The  preceding  letter  and  rescript  furnish  numerous  important 
testimonies  to  the  state  of  Cliristianity,  and  to  the  purity  of  Chris- 
tian principles.     We  learn  from  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  great 
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progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  a  short  space  of  time.      Chris- 
tianity was  neither  known  nor  heard  of  in  the  world  before  the  rei-n 
of  Tiberius.     Eighty  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  when  Pliny  wrote  this  letter,  nor  seventy  years  since  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  began  to  make  any  mention  of  him  to  the  Gentiles ; 
and  yet  there  were  at  this  time  great  numbers  of  men  whom  Pliny 
rejieatedly  terms  Christians,  in  that  part  of  Asia  where  he  presided, 
at  a  great  distance  from  Judjca.     Christians  there  were  every  where, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  province,  in  cities,  in  villages, 
and  in  the  open  country.     Among  them  were  persons  of  all  ages,  of 
every  rank  and  condition,  and  of  both  sexes ;  and  some  of  them  also 
were  citizens  of  Rome.     The  prevalence  of  Christianity  appears  like- 
wise from  the  universal  decay  of  pagan  worship :  the  temples  were 
deserted,  and  the  sacrifices  discontinued.     Beasts,  brought  to  market 
for  victims,  had  few  j)urchasers.     So  many  were  accused,  and  were 
in  danger  of  suffering  on  account  of  the  j^revalence  of  this  opinion,  as 
gave  the  president  no   small  concern.     Further,  it  is  evident  that 
there  were  not  only  many  at  this  time,  who  bore  the  Christian  name, 
but  that  such  people  had   been  there  for  many  years ;    some,  for 
several  years  ;  and  one  or  more,  who  had  been  brought  before  Pliny, 
had  professed  Christianity,  and  had  renounced  it  more  than  twenty 
years.     All  which  circumstances  prove  that   Christianity  had  been 
planted  there  for  many  years  before  his  arrival.     Such  an  increase, 
indeed,  could  only  be  the  work  of  time. — Secondly,  Pliny's  letter 
bears  a  noble  testimony  to  the  fortitude  of  the  Christians  in  suff^ering, 
and  to  their  steady  perseverance  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it 
also   communicates   several   interesting   particulars  relative   to   their 
religious  belief  and  worship.     More  particularly,   1.  They  disowned 
all  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  and  would  not  worship  the  images  of  the 
emperors  or  of  their  gods.     The  people  who  embraced  this  religion 
forsook  the  heathen  temples  and  altars,  and  offered  no  sacrifices  there. 
2.   They  assembled   together  on   a  stated  day,  which  we  know  from 
the  collateral  testimony  of  Christian  writers  was  the  Lord's  Day  or 
Sunday,  on  which  day   Christians  celebrate  the  weekly  festival   of 
Christ's  resurrection.     3.  When   they  were  assembled,  Pliny  says 
that  they  sang  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God ;  and  also  engaged  them- 
selves,  "  by  an  oath,  not  to  commit  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery, 
never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  i:)ledgc  committed  to  them." 
This  account  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  first  Christians.      They 
paid  divine  worship   to  their   God   and   Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,   and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue. — Lastly,  both 
the  epistle  of  Pliny,  and  the  letter  or  rescript  of  Trajan,  attest  the 
innocence  and  virtue  of  the  first  Christians.      From  the  former  it  is 
evident  that  no  crime,  besides  that  of  their  religion,   was  proved 
against  any  of  those  who  were  brought  before   Pliny.     Even  their 
accusers  and  prosecutors  alleged  nothing  else  against  them,  but  that 
they  were  Christians  :   he  examined  a[)ostatcs ;  he  put  to  the  torture 
two  young  women  who   were   ministers  or  deaconesses,  and  yet  he 
discovered  nothing  but  wliat  was  <[uite  harmless.      The  only  charge 
afi^ainst  them  is  an  absurd  superstition,  and  obstinacy  in  adhering  to 
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it.  Trajan's  rescript  affords  equally  strong  proof  of  the  innocence  of 
these  men.  He  knew  not  of  any  oifence  of  which  they  were  guilty, 
excepting  only  that  they  did  not  supplicate  the  heathen  deities.  The 
honesty  and  innocency  of  these  men  oblige  us  to  pay  a  great  reo-ard 
to  their  belief  and  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  they  were 
sober  and  discreet  before  they  embraced  it,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  then  were  such  evidences  of  its  truth  as  approved  themselves  to 
serious  persons.  If  they  are  supposed  to  have  formerly  been  vicious 
and  irregular,  here  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  and  goodness  of 
Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  minds 
of  men,  at  a  time  when  they  might  easily  know  whether  it  was  well 
grounded  or  not.  In  either  case,  it  is  an  honour  to  these  principles, 
that  those  who  embraced  them  maintained  such  innocence  in  their 
lives,  that  their  enemies,  even  after  the  strictest  inquiries,  could  dis- 
cover nothing  criminal  against  them. 

(3.)  A.D.  176.  Celsus  ridicules  the  Christians  for  their  worship 
of  Christ,  and  attests  the  gradual  increase  of  their  numbers.  He  also 
acknowledges  that  there  were  modest,  temperate,  and  intelligent  per- 
sons among  them  ',  and  bears  witness  to  their  constancy  in  the  faith 
of  Christ.  At  the  very  time  when  he  wrote  against  them,  they 
were  suffering  a  grievous  persecution,  but  were  enabled  to  withstand 
both  his  sharp-pointed  pen,  and  also  the  sword  of  the  magistrate.^ 

(4.)  LuciAN,  the  contemporary  of  Celsus,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  Christians.  In  his  account  of  the  death  of  the  philosopher  Pere- 
grinus,  he  bears  authentic  testimony  to  the  principal  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity ;  that  its  founder  was  crucified  in  Palestine, 
and  worshipped  by  the  Christians,  who  entertained  peculiarly  strong 
hopes  of  immortal  life,  and  great  contempt  for  this  world  and  its 
enjoyments  ;  and  that  they  courageously  endured  many  afflictions  on 
account  of  their  principles,  and  sometimes  surrendered  themselves  to 
sufferings.  Honesty  and  probity  prevailed  so  much  among  them, 
that  they  trusted  each  other  without  security.  Their  Master  had 
earnestly  recommended  to  all  his  followers  mutual  love,  by  which 
also  they  were  much  distinguished.  In  his  piece,  entitled  Alexander 
or  Pseudomantis,  he  says,  that  they  were  well  known  in  the  world  by 
the  name  of  Christians ;  that  they  Avere  at  that  time  numerous  in 
Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries;  and,  finally,  that 
they  were  formidable  to  cheats  and  impostoi's.  And  in  the  dialogue 
entitled  Philopatris  (which  if  not  written  by  Lucian  himself,  to 
whom  it  is  usually  ascribed,  was  composed  not  long  after  his  time), 
there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  writings,  princii)les,  and  practices 
of  Christians,  all  of  Avhich  are  ridiculed,  and  especially  their  belief  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.^ 

•     (5.)  The  fortitude  and  constancy  of  the  Christians  under  pei'secu- 
tion  are  referred  to  by  Epictetus  (a.  d.  109),  under  the  name  of 

'  Vide  Origen,  contra  Celsura,  lib.  i.  p.  22.  edit.  Cantab.  1677. 

2  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  eh.  xviii.  sections  5 — 8.    Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  36 — 50. 
8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  130—138.  4to. 

»  Ibid.  chap.  xix.     Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  69—81.  Svo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  149—156.  4to. 
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Galilfeans.'  The  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  (a.  d.  161)  menLions 
the  Christians  as  examples  of  an  obstinate  contempt  of  death. ^  And 
Galen  (a.  d,  200)  acknowledges  the  constancy  of  Christians  in  their 
pi-inciples.^  Porphyry  (a.  d.  270)  acknowledges  that  they  were 
then  very  numerous  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  unwillingly  admits 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles,  which,  however,  he  ascribes  to 
the  magic  art;  and  he  endeavoured  to  expose  them  to  popular  re- 
proach by  insinuating  that  they  were  the  causes  of  the  calamities  that 
befell  tlie  Koman  empire* 

(6.)  Lastly,  the  emperor  Julian  (a.  d.  361),  though  he  en- 
deavours to  lessen  the  number  of  the  early  believers  in  Jesus,  yet  is 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  there  were  multitudes  of  such  men 
in  Greece  and  Italy  before  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  that  they 
were  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes  ;  men  of  character  —  such  as 
Cornelius,  a  Roman  centurion,  at  Cffisarea,  and  Sergius  Paulus,  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus,  —  being  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  before  the 
end  of  Claudius's  reign  (who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  a,  d.  41, 
and  died  a.  d.  54) ;  and  he  frequently  speaks,  with  much  indigna- 
tion, of  Peter  and  Paul,  those  two  great  apostles  of  Jesus,  and 
successful  preachers  of  his  Gospel.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
apostate  emperor  Julian  has  undesignedly  borne  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  many  things  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  He  aimed 
to  overthrow  the  Christian  religion,  but  has  confirmed  it ;  his 
arguments  against  it  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  insufficient  to  vm- 
settle  the  weakest  Chi-istian ;  for  he  has  not  made  one  objection  of 
moment  against  the  Christian  religion,  as  contained  in  the  genuine 
and  authentic  books  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

VI.  Thus  do  all  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  —  from  its 
first  origin  to  its  complete  establishment  in  the  then  known  world,  in 
the  fourth  centuiy  of  the  Chi'istian  a;ra, — unite  in  giving  an  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  character  of  Christ,  the  reality  of  his  miracles, 
to  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  credibility  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  wide  and  rapid  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  Avell  as  to  the  unity  of  the  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  worship,  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Christians,  and  their 
unshaken  constancy  in  adheinng  to  their  holy  profession,  regardless 
of  the  most  sanguinary  and  exquisite  torments  that  could  be  inflicted 
on  them.  It  is  true  that,  concerning  many  important  articles  of 
Scripture  history,  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  now  extant  are  totally 
silent ;  and  hence  some  have  attempted  to  raise  an  argument  against 
the  credibility  of  this  history.     But  the   silence  of  the  writers  in 

'  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  x.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.344 — 357.  8vo.;  or 
vol.  iv.  pp.  43 — 50.  4to. 

2  Ibid.  chap.  xv.  §  2      Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  39S — 406.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  73 — 78.  4to. 
'  Ibid.  chap.  xxi.     Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  90,  91.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  p.  1(51.  4to. 

*  Ibid.  chap,  xxxvii.   Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  220—226.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  234 — 238.  4to. 

*  Ibid.  chap.  xlvi.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  394 — 411.  Svo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  332—342.  4to. 
The  infidel  historian  of  declining  Home  ha.s  attested  the  accuracy  of  the  passages  collected 
by  Ur.  Lardner  from  the  apostate  emperor,  by  affirming  that  Dr.  l.ardner  has  "  accurately 
compiled  all  that  can  now  be  discovered  of  Julian's  work  against  the  Christians."  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p,  81.  note  g.  Herwcrden,  da  Impcratorc  Juliano,  pp.  114 — 131.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1827,  Svo. 
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question  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  their  great  ignorance 
of  such  facts  as  occurred  very  long  before  their  own  time,  and  by  the 
peculiar  contempt  entertained  for  both  Jews  and  Christians,  arisino- 
from  the  diversity  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  To  these  general 
considerations  we  may  add,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  silence 
of  profane  historians  relative  to  the  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  — 

1.  That  many  boohs  of  those  remote  ayes  are  LOST,  in  which  it  is 
very  possible  that  some  mention  might  have  been  made  of  these  facts. 

Hence  it  lias  happened  that  many  occurrences,  which  are  related  in  the  evangelical 
history,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  heathens.  Of  these  writings, 
indeed,  we  have  now  but  few  remaining  in  comparison  of  their  original  number ; 
and  those  which  are  extant  are  only  fragments  of  preceding  histories.  Thus,  the 
mighty  works  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  monuments  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments that  took  place  in  the  age  when  he  was  born,  are  now  missing  or  lost.  All 
the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  from  the  consulships  of  Antistius  and  Balbus  to  the 
consulshi[)S  of  Messala  and  Ciniia  (that  is,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  — five  years 
before  and  five  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ),  is  totally  lost,  as  also  is  Livy's  his- 
tory of  the  same  period.  In  vain,  therefore,  does  any  one  expect  to  find  the 
remarkable  passages  concerning  the  birth  of  Christ  in  these  writers  ;  and  much 
more  vain  is  it  to  look  for  these  things  in  those  writers  whose  histories  are  altogether 
missing  at  this  day.  To  instance  only  the  census  or  enrolment  ordered  by  Augustus, 
and  mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1,  2.),  the  silence  of  historians  concerning  which  has 
been  a  favourite  topic  with  objectors  :  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  one 
of  the  Roman  historians  did  record  that  transaction  (for  the  Romans  have  sedulously 
recorded  every  thing  that  was  connected  with  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  their 
empire)  ;  though  their  writings  are  now  lost,  either  by  negligence,  by  fire,  by 
tlie  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  Italy,  or  by  age  and  length  of  time.  It 
is  evident  that  some  one  historian  did  mention  the  census  above  alluded  to  ;  other- 
wise, whence  did  Suidas  derive  information  of  the.  fact,  —  that  Augustus  sent 
TWENTY  SELECT  MEN,  of  acknowledged  character  for  virtue  and  integrity,  into  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  take  a  census  both  of  men  and  of  property,  and 
commanded  that  a  just  proportion  of  the  latter  should  be  brought  into  the  imperial 
treasury  ?     And  thisy  Suidas  adds,  was  the  first  census} 

2.  Some  of  the  Roman  historians,  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
our  time,  are  defective. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Livy  and  Tacitus,  from  whom  we  cannot  expect 
any  narrative  of  events  that  have  reference  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  to  any  great 
occurrence  that  took  place  at  that  time.  For  Livy  wrote  only  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Augustus's  reign,  which  was  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  consequently  he 
could  not  record  so  memorable  an  event  as  that  of  a  census  throughout  tJie  Roman 
empire,  which  did  not  take  jjlace  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  Augustus's  reign.  And 
no  notice  co^dd  be  taken  of  that  transaction  by  Tacitus,  because  he  does  not  go  so 
far  back  as  Augustus.  His  Annals  begin  with  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  continue 
to  the  death  of  Nero  :  his  books  of  History  begin  where  the  Annals  terminate,  and 
conclude  with  Vespasian's  expedition  agaiiist  the  Jews.  For  the  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  intervening  between  the  close  of  Livy  and  the  commencement  of 
Tacitus,  we  are  indebted  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  Florus,  Plutarch,  Dion  Cassjus, 
Justin,  and  others,  who  lived  loufr  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  who  compiled 
their  histories  from  such  materials  as  they  could  command.  Florus,  in  particular, 
is  only  an  abbreviator  of  Livy,  from  whom  little  consequently  can  be  expected. 
Though  Velleius  Paterculus  advances  a  little  further,  yet  he  is  merely  an  epito- 
miser;  and  as  Justin,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Puis, 
only  abridged  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  which  he  did  not  continue,  we 


'  Suitlie  Lexicon,  voce  Ar.iy^ia'Pv.  torn.  i.  p.  271.  edit.  Kuster, 
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cannot,  tlierefore,  expect  any  information  from  him  relative  to  llie  birtli  of  Cliiist. 
Appian  has  altoj^^ether  omitted  Juda;a  in  the  description  which  he  htis  left  us  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  facts  will  account  for  the  silence  of  the  generality  of  paiian 
writers  concerning  the  events  related  in  the  Gospel  history;  while  the  express, 
authentic,  and  genuine  statement  of  Tacitus,  already  given',  furnishes  an  indis- 
putable testimony  to  the  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  was  crucified  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  thus  completely  refutes  tlie  absurd  and  ignorant  assertion 
(an  assertion,  indeed,  so  truly  absurd  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not  that 
its  effrontery  may  impose  on  the  unwary)  whicii  has  been  made,  viz.  that  it  is  not 
known  at  what  year  between  a.d.  60  and  100  the  name  of  Christ  was  first  heard  of 
in  Europe,  and  in  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  contiguous  to  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  and  that  it  is  evident  from  all  existing  testimony  that  it  was  not 
before  the  year  60 ! ! ! 

3.  Of  the  few  remaining  historians,  icho  wrote  about  the  ages  iyi 
qiiestion,  most  toere  engaged  on  other  sitbjects ;  to  tohich  it  is  to  he 
added,  that  no  profane  historians,  whether  Jews  or  Heathens,  take 
notice  q/*ALL  occurrences. 

Thus  the  obscurity  of  the  sun  at  Julius  Caesar's  death,  which  is  said  to  have 
lasted  a  whole  year,  is  not  noticed  by  any  Roman  author  except  the  poets  Ovid  and 
Virgil,  and  the  philosopher  Pliny :  yet  ten  historians  or  more,  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, wrote  lives  of  Caesar,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  assassination  and  of  several 
things  that  occm-red  after  it.  A  similar  prodigy  is  reported  by  Ceilrenus  to  have 
hu|)|)ened  in  the  i-eign  of  the  emperor  Justinian  ;  but  between  that  time  and 
Cedrenus,  there  were  nearly  twenty  considerable  writers,  who  mentioned  no  such 
thing.  Neither  Tacitus,  Justin,  nor  Strabo,  who  have  particularly  spoken  of  the 
Jews,  have  noticed  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes  :  nay,  even 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  is  totally  silent  concerning  them  in  his  two 
books  against  Apion,  though  he  has  mentioned  them  in  his  other  writings.  Yet, 
will  any  one  pretend  that  there  were  no  Essenes,  either  before  or  in  the  time  of 
Christ?  —  Again,  neither  Herodotus,  nor  Thucydides,  nor  any  other  Greek  writers 
of  that  time,  have  taken  any  notice  of  Rome,  thou<;h  the  com^uests  of  the  Roman 
people  were  then  extended  far  and  wide,  and  the  Romans  were  become  great  and 
formidable.  Suetonius  wrote  the  lives  of  the  first  twelve  Roman  emperors  ;  yet  if  we 
compare  his  relations  with  the  events  recorded  by  other  historians,  we  shall  find  that 
he  has  omitted  many  important  transactions  that  were  obvious.  Now,  to  apply  this 
to  our  present  purpose  :  — it  is  true  that  none  of  the  heathen  historians  of  imperial 
Rome  have  spoken  of  the  celebrated  census  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1,  2.)  :  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  did  not  actually  take 
effect,  since  we  see  it  is  not  unusual  for  historians  to  pass  by  some  persons  aiul 
tliin<fs,  which  are  very  remarkable  and  deserve  to  be  recorded.  If,  then,  some 
matters  which  are  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  are  not  noticed  in  other  histories, 
we  cannot,  with  any  reason,  conclude  from  them,  that  the  evangelists  have  recorded 
that  which  is  fidse.  No  such  thing  can  be  inferred ;  for  even  among  pagan  writers 
there  are  many  peculiar  historical  passages  related  by  some  of  them  concerning 
wiiich  the  rest  are  totally  silent.  Tacitus  and  Valerius  Maximus,  for  instance,  have 
narrations  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Roman  historians,  and  yet  they 
are  not  suspected  of  falsehood.  Why,  then,  may  we  not  credit  those  things  which 
are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  although  no  Gentile  historians  make  any  the 
bli'ditest  mention  of  them  ?  Nay,  the  evangelical  historians  themselves  do  not 
alfrelate  the  same  things ;  though  all  of  them  have  mentioned  some  passages,  yet 
there  are  others  which  are  noticed  only  by  one  or  two  of  the  evangelists  ;  and  there 
are  some  things  or  persons  concerning  which  they  are  wholly  silent,  but  which  are 
as  remarkable  as  some  of  those  which  t\uj  have  connnitted  to  writing.  Thus,  the 
(iospels  speak  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  also  of  the  Galiheaiis  and  Ilero- 
<liiins  ;  and  yet  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Essenes  by  nan\e,  though  they 
were  at  that  time  a  considerable  sect  among  the  Jews.  It  is  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  New  Testament,  that  some  things  occur  in  it  which  are  not 
to  be   found  in  very  approved  authors.     No  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 

•  iScc  pp.  173. 175.  stipn). 
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relates  every  thing.  The  evangelists  themselves  do  not  pretend  to  do  this  :  we 
cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find  all  t'le  actions  of  Christ  7-ecorded  in  their  writings, 
for  one  of  them  who  wrote  last  of  all  thus  expresses  himself  at  the  close  of  his 
Gospel:  —  And  there  are  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did;  the  which,  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written.     (John  xxi.  25.) 

4.  Several  of  the  facts,  relating  to  Christ  and  his  miracles,  coming 
from  Jews,  ivoidd  be  slighted  as  fabulous  by  the  Gentile  writers, 
especially  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  how  common  prodigies  and 
magical  stories  were  in  that  day ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  super- 
stitious and  credulous  the  Jews  were  reputed  to  be. 

The  scene  of  Christ's  actions  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
authentic  accounts  of  his  miracles  could  not  soon  be  transmitted  thither  :  the 
learned  Greeks  and  Romans,  therefore,  would  regard  the  first  reports  of  them  as 
idle  or  incredible  tales.  Besi(ies,  it  was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  any  author 
who  wrote  the  life  of  a  Roman  emperor,  or  the  history  of  a  celebrated  war,  or  the 
annals  of  a  particular  state,  to  describe  minutely  a  religious  sect,  begun  in  Judaea 
by  one  who  was  rejected  as  a  deceiver  in  his  own  country.  Or,  if  his  subject  led 
such  a  writer  to  mention  the  Christian  religion,  its  doctrines,  miracles,  and  disciples, 
he  would  naturally  speak  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  he  himself  felt  afiected  to- 
wards them  ;  and  in  what  sovereign  contempt  the  first  Christians  were  held,  by  the 
generality  of  profane  writers,  many  of  the  passages  adduced  from  their  wcn-ks,  in 
the  preceding  pages,  sufiiciently  attest.  Lastly,  the  Christian  scheme  of  doctrines 
and  moral  duties  was  so  contrary  to  the  received  tenets  and  maxims  of  the  heathen, 
that  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  many  of  them  cared  but  little  to  inquire  into 
evidences  and  facts  relating  to  it.  Many,  however,  who  did  inquire,  doubtless  be- 
came Christians  ;  their  testimony,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  here. 

One  single  example  will  illustrate  the  three  last  observations.  The 
preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours,  which  prevailed  in  the  land  of 
Judiea  at  the  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  and  which  has  been  recorded 
by  three  of  the  evangelists,  is  unnoticed  by  any  profane  historian ; 
from  which  circumstance  Mr.  Gibbon  took  occasion  to  insinuate 
that  the  evidence  of  the  evangelists  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  facts,  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
pagan  contemporary  writers.  Speaking  of  that  darkness,  he  expresses 
his  surprise  that  this  miraculous  event  ^'passed  ivithout  notice  in  an  age 
of  science  and  history.  It  happened,"  he  adds,  "  during  the  lifetime 
of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced  the  imme- 
diate effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  prodigy.  Each 
of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  recorded  all  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature,  earthquakes,  meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses,  lohich 
his  indefatigable  industry  could  collect.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
have  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  phenomenon  to  which  mortal 
eye  has  been  witness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe.  A  distinct 
chapter  of  Pliny  is  devoted  to  eclipses  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and 
unusual  duration :  but  he  contents  himself  with  describing  the 
singular  defect  of  light  which  followed  the  murder  of  Cassar,  when, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale 
and  without  splendour."  ^  The  sentences  printed  in  italic  are  those 
in  which  the  sceptical  historian  has  had  recourse  to  those  misrepre- 
sentations which  unhappily  pervade  too  many  of  his  splendid  pages. 
On  this  passage  we  remark, 

>  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379. 
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First,  That  the  eclipse  being  confined  to  Ju(la?a,  its  immediate  effects  couhl  not 
necessarily  have  been  experienced  by  Seneca  or  Pliny,  neither  of  whom  couhl  have 
been  on  the  spot  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  the  eclipse  took  jilace  ;  nor  can  it 
be  proved  that  they  had  immediate  information  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  as  soon 
as  any  extraordinary  phenomenon  had  taken  place. 

Secondly,  Neither  Pliny  nor  Seneca  have  left  any  works  that  correspond  to  the 
historian's  pompous  description.  Seneca  does  7iot  treat  on  eclipses  at  all,  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to^;  he  speaks  indeed  of  earthquakes,  but  only  in  a  very  cursory  man- 
ner, and  does  not  instance  more  than  four  or  five,  because  his  object  was  evidently 
not  to  write  a  history  of  them,  but  to  investigate  their  symptoms,  causes,  and  prog- 
nostics. The  same  remark  applies  to  Pliny  with  respect  to  earthcjuakes.  They  are 
mentioned  only  to  introduce  philosophical  observations.  The  historian,  therefore, 
has  but  very  feeble  props  to  support  his  assertion.  We  may  reasonably  imagine, 
that  if  Seneca  and  Pliny  have  recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  they 
must  of  course  have  explored  the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories,  which  were  imme- 
diately open  to  their  inquiries.  Now,  let  us  try  an  experiment  as  to  what  they 
have  derived  fi-om  those  sources  with  respect  to  eclipses.  Do  they  mention  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the  celebrated  plague  happened  at  Athens,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ?  Do  they  mention  the  solar  eclipse  on  the  day  whea 
the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid  ?  Do  they  mention  the  eclipse  foretold  by 
Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was  effected  between  the  Medes  and  the  Lydians?  It 
would  be  too  tedious  and  useless  to  ask  for  many  others,  which  might  be  mentioned 
without  any  fear  of  our  questions  being  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Thirdly,  The  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny,  in  which,  according  to  the  historian's 
lofty  representation,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject  of  eclipses  exhausted  by 
his  full  and  elaborate  detail,  consists  of  only  eighteen  words,  the  purport  of  which 
is,  that  "  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  sometimes  of  extraordinary  duration  ;  such  as  that 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Cassar,  and  during  the  war  with  Antony,  when  the 
sun  appeared  pale  for  nearly  a  year."'^ 

Lastly,  This  miraculous  preternatural  darkness  did  not  pass  without  notice. 
Omitting  the  supposed  attestation  of  it  by  Phlegon  (a  pagan  chronologist  who  wrote 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian^,  and  whose  testimony  is  cited  by  Tertul- 
lian,  Origen,  and  Eusebius),  and  also  the  supposed  mention  of  it  by  Thallus  (who 
lived  in  the  second  century),  which  is  cited  by  Julius  Africanus',  a  writer  of  great 
eminence  and  probity,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ;  —  we  may 
remark  that  there  are  two  other  testimonies  not  founded  on  the  statements  of 
Phlegon  and  Thallus,  which  unequivocally  confirm  the  evangelical  history  of  the 
darkness  at  the  crucifi.xion,  viz.  those  of  TertuUian  and  Celsus.  In  iiis  Apology  for 
the  Christians,  which  was  addressed  to  their  heathen  adversaries,  TertuUian  ex- 
pressly says,  "  At  the  moment  of  Christ's  death,  the  light  departed  from  the  sun,  and 
the  land  was  darkened  at  noon-dai/ ;  which  wondkr  is  related  in  YOUR  OWN 
ANNALS,  AND  IS  PRESERVED  IN  YOUR  ARCHIVES  TO  THIS  DAY."^  If 
the  account  of  this  extraordinary  darkness  had  not  been  registered,  TertuUian 
would  have  exposed  both  himself  to  the  charge  of  asserting  a  falsehood  (which 
charge  was  never  brought  against  him),  and  also  his  religion  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
enemies.  It  is  further  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  darkness  and  earth- 
quake at  the  crucifixion  are  both  explicitly  recognised  and  mentioned  as  facts  by 
that  acute  adversary  of  Christianity,  Celsus  ;  who  would  not  have  made  such  an 
admission,  if  he  could  have  possibly  denied  them.^ 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  observations,  we  may  state  that  many 
good  and  solid  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  profane  writers  have  not 
made  mention  of  the  darkness  at  the  crnciHxiun,  which,  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally admitted,  was  confined  to  the  land  of  Jiuhea.     The    most 

'  Nat.  Qurcst.  lib.  vi,  c.  1.     Op.  torn.  iv.  pp.  309—312.  edit.  Bipont. 

^  Fiunt  prodigiosi,  et  longiorcs  solis  dcfectus:  quails  ocu'iso  dictatoro  Caesarc,  ct  Anto 
niaiio  l)ello,  totius  jwnc  ainii  pullorc  continuo.  PUn.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  c.  30.  torn,  i 
p.  148.  edit.  Bii)ont. 

'  Sec  Lardncr's  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  370 — 387.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  .58 — G7.  4to. 

*  Iliid.  •  Tcrtiillian,  Ajiul.  c.  21. 

*  ycc  Chigcn  contr.  Cclsuin,  lib.  ii.  §  5.5.  p.  n-1. 
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obvious  is,  that  they  might  have  no  sufficient  information  of  it.  The 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  virere  very  extensive,  and  we  find,  in 
general,  that  the  attention  of  writers  was  chiefly  confined  to  those 
which  were  nearest  to  the  metropohs.  The  ancient  historians  and 
biographers  are  remarkably  concise,  and  seldom  stop  to  mention 
occurrences,  which,  although  they  may  have  happened  during  the 
times  of  which  they  write,  have  no  relation  whatever  to  their  main 
subject.  This  was  their  general  rule,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
which  it  should  be  violated  merely  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the 
captious,  or  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  petulant.  There  is  no  more 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  why  the  testimony  of  profane 
writers  should  be  called  for  to  support  the  sacred  than  the  sacred 
should  be  called  for  to  support  the  profane.  We  may  then  retort 
the  argument,  and  in  our  turn  ask  the  historian,  and  those  who  have 
cA'Culated  his  false  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  how  they 
can  credit  the  accounts  given  by  Paterculus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  and  Seneca,  when  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
take  not  the  least  notice  of  them  ?  But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Roman  writers  had  received  information  of  the  fact  in  question,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  would  have  considered  it  as  a  natural  oc- 
currence, being  accustomed  to  earthquakes  and  darkness  for  whole 
days  together,  in  consequence  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Or,  supposing  that  they  had  believed  it  to  be  a  preternatural  dark- 
ness, would  it  have  been  consistent  with  their  principles  as  heathens 
to  have  mentioned  it?  They  must  plainly  have  foreseen  what  great 
advantage  would  have  been  given  to  Christianity  by  it.  Their  readers 
would  natiu'ally  have  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
extraordinary  person,  at  whose  death  the  laws  of  nature  were  in- 
fringed, and  this  inquiry,  as  it  would  have  opened  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  new  dispensation,  must  have  led  to  their  conversion. 
Hence  we  collect  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for  their  silence.  Sup- 
posing that  they  knew  the  fact,  and  from  motives  of  policy  suppressed 
it,  their  silence  furnishes  as  strong  a  proof  of  its  truth  as  their  express 
testimony  could  possibly  have  done. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  boldly  to  assert,  that  even  if 
this  fact  be  destitute  of  support  from  profane  writers,  it  is  a  deficiency 
which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  We  believe  many  things  upon 
the  evidence  of  one  credible  witness.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  we 
have  no  less  than  three,  whose  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  never 
denied,  whose  veracity  is  indisputable,  and  their  integrity  not  to  be 
impeached.  So  plainly  are  the  characters  of  truth  marked  upon  their 
writings,  that  every  person  of  common  discernment  must  see  them, 
and  he  who  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  certainty  of  what  they  relate, 
must  give  up  all  pretensions  to  a  sound  judgment,  and  be  abandoned 
to  the  incurable  obstinacy  of  his  own  forlorn  scepticism.^ 

An  example  taken  from  English  history  will  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  preceding  observations.  No  one  in  our  days,  who  has  read  the  whole 
history  of  the  popish  plot  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  with  any  can- 
dour  and  attention,  believes    it.     The  incoherence,  and  every  way 
'  Rett's  Bampton  Lectures,  Notes  and  Auliiurities,  pp.  xxiv.— xxiii. 
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incredible  circumstances  of  the  whole  deposition,  together  with  the 
infamous  characters  of  the  witnesses,  preclude  an  assent.  Yet,  a 
circumstance  to  this  day  unaccounted  for  —  the  murder  of  Sir  Ed- 
nmndbury  Godfrey  —  happened  to  give  it  an  air  of  probability.  Yet 
he  would  be  thought  injudicious  to  the  last  degree,  who  should 
thence  be  inclined  to  favour  the  evidence  of  Titus  Oates.  The  case 
before  us  is  opposite,  indeed,  but  parallel.  Christianity  stands  sup- 
ported by  evidences  of  the  most  unexceptionable  nature ;  yet  the 
circumstance  of  Seneca's  and  Pliny's  silence  concerning  the  eclipse 
or  preternatural  darkness  (admit  it  only  for  argument's  sake)  is  un- 
accountable. The  evidence  of  the  Gospel  is,  however,  by  no  means 
shaken,  nor  will  be  shaken,  till  it  can  be  proved  that  we  must  be 
able  to  account  for  every  thing  in  an  event,  before  we  adiiiit  the  tes- 
timony of  the  event  itself. 


In  short,  there  is  no  history  in  the  world  more  certain  and  indubi- 
table than  that  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  concurring  testimony,  —  not  to  say  of  so  many  men, 
but  of  so  many  different  nations,  divided,  indeed,  among  themselves 
in  other  particulars,  but  all  uniting  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  facts 
related  in  the  Gospels.  And,  therefore,  even  though  the  Christian 
institution  had  perished  with  the  apostles,  and  there  were  not  in  the 
world  at  this  day  so  much  as  one  Christian,  we  should  have  the  most 
unquestionable  evidence  that  the  persons  and  actions,  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  and  attested  by  the  concurring  voice  of  all  nations,  really 
existed  in  the  country  of  Judasa  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  the 
evangelists  have  assured  us.' 


§  3.    Collateral  Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Facts  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  from  Coins,  Medals,  and  ancient  Marbles. 

There  remains  yet  one  more  class  of  collateral  testimonies  to  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  is  not  less  im- 
portant and  decisive  than  the  series  of  evidence  of  profane  historians 
given  in  the  preceding  pages.  These  testimonies  are  furnished  by 
ancient  coins,  medals,  and  inscriptions  on  marbles  ;  which  have  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  time,  and  are  extant  to  this  day.  These  remains 
of  antiquity  are  allowed  to  be  among  the  most  important  proofs  of 
ancient  history  in  general ;  and  they  aftbrd  satisfactory  confirmation 
of  many  particulars  related  in  the  Scri])turos.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  we  now  proceed  to  submit  to  tiie  consideration  of  the 
reader. 

I.  The  Mosaic  Narrative  of  the  Deluge 

Is  confirmed  by  a  coin  struck  at  Apamca,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  reij^n  of  Philip  the 
elder.  On  the  reverse  of  this  medal  is  represented  a  kind  of  s<juare  chest,  floating 
upon  the  waters:  a  man  and  woman  are  ailvancing  out  of  it  to  dry  land,  wiiile  two 
other  persons  remain  within.     Above  it  flutters  a  dove,  bearing  an  olive  branch , 

'  Edwards,  on  the  Authority,  &c.  of  Scripture,  vol.  i.  jip.  400 — 420.  Mackiiight's 
Truth  of  the  Gospel,  i»p.  305,  306.  343. 
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and  anotbor  bird,  possibly  a  raven,  is  perched  upon  its  roof.     In  one  of  the  front 
[)aTiels  of  the  chest  is  the  word  NOE  in  ancient  Greek  characters.' 

II.  Various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  are  confirmed  by  the 
successful  researches  of  Dr.  Young,  Messrs.  Salt,  ChampoUion, 
Coquerel,  Kossellini,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Botta,  Layard,  Col. 
Rawlinson,  the  Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  and  other  eminent  scholars, 
in  deciphering  the  hitherto  illegible  hieroglyphics,  which  are  still 
extant  on  ancient  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Monuments.  To  adduce 
a  few  instances  out  of  many  which  might  be  offered :  — 

1.  Several  ages  before  the  time  of  Sesostris,  the  shepherd-kings  invaded  and  con- 
quered almost  the  whole  of  Egypt,  about  the  year  2080  before  the  Christian  tera, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  The  princes  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
(the  Theban  or  Diospolitan),  whose  chief  was  Thoutmosis  I.,  the  first  sovereign 
after  the  shepherd-kings,  erected  the  mo.-t  ancient  edifices  of  Thebes  and  Egypt. 
Thoutmosis  was  adored  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Amenothph,  because  he  had 
delivered  Egypt  from  the  shepherds  ;  the  recollection  of  whose  tyranny  was  odious 
to  the  Egyptians  and  to  the  kings  of  that  dynasty,  to  which  the  Pharaoh,  mentioned 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  belongs.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  Joseph  tells 
his  brethren  that  Every  shepherd  is  an  abominution  unto  the  Egyptians.  This  hatred 
of  theirs  against  shepherds  is  confirmed  in  a  very  singular  manner  by  a  very  ancient 
mummy  now  at  Paris,  beneath  the  buskins  of  both  whose  feet  is  painted  a  shepherd, 
bound  with  cords.^ 

2.  In  the  arrangements  of  the  courts  of  the  two  first  Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  —  one  of  whom  was  contemporary  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  15.)  and  the  other 
with  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36.) — we  may  recognise  the  style  and  Egyptian  cus- 
toms which  were  re-established  after  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherd-kings.  In 
Exod.  i.  11.  14.  mention  is  made  of  the  vast  structures,  in  the  building  of  which  the 
Egyptians  embittered  tlie  lives  of  the  Israelites  with  hard  bondage;  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  erection 
of  gigantic  monuments.  The  granite  columns  and  apartments  of  the  palace  at 
Karnac,  several  temples  in  Nubia,  the  great  sphinx  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  colossal 
obeli.^k  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  attest  the  power  of  Thoutmosis  III.,  the  Moeris  of 
the  Greeks.  Amenophis  II.  erected  the  colossal  statue  which  attracted  the  super- 
stitious curiosity  of  the  Romans.  Ramses  (or  Rameses)  II.  caused  the  superb 
obelisks  at  Luxor  to  be  erected.  M.  ChampoUion  read  the  names  of  all  these  sove- 
reigns on  the  inscriptions  of  monuments.  The  Pharaoh,  under  whose  reign  Moses 
was  born,  was  Ramses  IV.  surnamed  Mei-Amoun,  that  is,  the  Friend  of  Ammon ; 
who  left  numerous  edifices  built  by  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  he  so  cruelly 
oppressed.  He  caused  the  vast  palace  of  Me(Jinet-Abou  to  be  erected,  as  well  as 
the  temple  situated  towards  the  southern  gate  of  Karnac.  The  sarcophagus  of  this 
monarch  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  contemporary  of  Moses  must 
have  swayed  the  Egyptian  sceptre  more  than  forty  years,  since  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator passed  forty  years  at  his  court,  and,  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  is  said  that  the 
king  of  Egypt  died.  Now,  it  appears  from  Manetho  (as  quoted  by  Josephus)  *  that 
this  identical  Ramses  Mei-Amoun  reigned  sixty-six  years  and  two  months.  Are 
not  these  unexpected  agreements  between  sacred  and  ])rofane  history  evident  proofs 
of  truth  ?  Who  then  has  falsified  the  ancient  lists  of  Egyptian  dynasties,  the  lists 
written  on  papyrus,  and  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  to  make  them  agree  so  well  with  a  few 
sentences  uttered  by  a  Christian  named  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  18.  et  seq.),  and  with 
a  few  lines  written  by  a  Jew  named  Moses  ?*     Lastly,  the  Pharaoh,  who  witnessed 

'  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  iii.  pp.  46,  47.  8vo.  edit.  In  the  fifth 
volume,  pp.  289 — 313.  he  has  satisfactorily  vindicated  the  genuineness  of  the  Apanu-an 
medal.  Seven  or  eight  of  these  medals  arc  known  to  be  extant,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  acknowledged  by  Eckhel,  the  most  profound  of  all  modern  numismatologists.  See  bis 
Ductrma  Nummorum  Veterum,  torn.  iii.  pp.  132.  140.  Mr.  Murray  has  given  an  en- 
graving of  this  medal  after  a  cast  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Truth  of  Kevelation 
demonstrated  by  an  Appeal  to  existing  Monuments,  &c.,  p.  209. 

*  Revue  Protestante,  Juillet,  1827,  p.  12. 
^  Josephus  against  Apion,  book  i.  c.  15. 

*  Revue  Protestante,  Juillet,  1827,  p.  14.     Coquerel,  Biographic  Sacree,  torn.  iii.  p.  361. 
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» 
tlio  ten  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians,  was  Ramses  V.,  surnamed  Amonophls, 
tlie  last  sovereign  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  the  father  of  Sesostris.    His  name 
is  legible  on  several  parts  of  the  palace  of  Karnac,  which  was  decorated  by  him. 

3.  M.  Champollion  has  shown  that  the  proper  names  of  both  sexes  in  ancient 
Egypt  are  almost  always  composed  of  the  names  of  gods  or  of  goddesses.  In 
Gen.  xli.  45.  we  read  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  in  marriage  "  the  daughter  of 
Potiphcruh,  priest  of  On."  (Potipherah  is  constantly  written  Piiiiphar'm  the  Coptic 
version  of  the  Scriptures.)  On  is  Ileliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun,  so  termed  by  the 
Greeks.  Petephrc,  in  Egyptian,  means  that  lohich  belongs  to  re,  or  the  sun.  M. 
Champollion  lias  demonstrated  that  shre  or  re  denotes  the  sun,  in  the  Egyptian 
language.     Thus  the  hieroglyphic  text  completely  confirms  the  book  of  Genesis.' 

4.  In  1  Kings  xi.  40.  we  read  that  Jeroboam  arose  and  fied  into  Egypt,  zmto 
Shishak  king  of  Egypt ;  and,  in  1  Kings  xiv.  25.  and  2  Chron.  xii.  2.,  that,  in  the 

fifth  year  of  king  liehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jenmalem. 
The  head  or  chief  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  (the  Bubastite)  is  by  Manetho 
called  Sesonchis  or  Sesonchosis ;  and  on  one  of  the  colonnades  which  decorate  the 
first  court  of  the  great  temple  (or  palace,  as  it  has  also  been  called,)  of  Karnac, 
there  are  two  royal  legends  or  inscriptions,  on  one  of  which  M.  Champollion  read,  in 
phonetic  (or  vocal  hieroglyphic)  characters,  the  words,  — Amon-mai-Sheshonk ;  the 
well-belowed  of  Anion  (or  the  sun)  Sheshonk.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  ancient  oriental  languages,  which,  neglecting  the  vowels  as  least  im- 
portant, adhere  only  to  the  skeletons  of  words,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  consonants,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  Sheshonk 
with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word  ptJ'^t^  SHisnaK  or  shesh«k,  and  to  recognise  in 
liim  the  Pharaoh  who  is  named  Shishak  by  the  sacred  histoi-ians.*  In  the  same 
temple  or  palace,  M.  Champollion  also  beheld  Sesonchis  dragging  at  the  feet  of  the 
Theban  Trinity  (Anion,  Mouth,  and  Kons)  tlie  chiefs  of  more  than  thirty  con- 
(|uered  nations,  among  whom  he  found  written  in  letters  at  full  length  ioudah- 
MALEK,  the  king  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Jeios?  It  is  further  worthy  of  remai'k  that  the 
dates  read  by  this  accomplished  antiquary  are  expressed  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  read  in  the  Bible  :  —  In  the  fifth  year,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month, 
ike,     This  similitude  of  phraseology  is  vei*y  striking.* 

5.  Lastly,  in  2  Kings  xix.  9.  and  Isa.  xxxvii.  9.,  we  read  that  the  king  of  Assyria 
Ib-ard  tidings  of  Tirhaka,  king  of  Ethiopia;  who  is  most  probably  the  Pharaoh  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  xxxvi.  6.  The  hieroglyphic  name  Tarak,  the  Turacns  of  the  Greeks, 
(the  third  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  who  terms  him  an  Ethio- 
])i;in,)  was  read  by  M.  Champollion  on  many  monuments  ;  and  Mr.  Salt,  without 
any  intercourse  with  him,  having  observed  tliat  the  Egyjjtians  wrote  the  names  of 
their  Greek  sovereigns  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  in(|uiring  whether  they  might  not  have 
followed  the  same  practice  with  regard  to  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  mo- 
narchs  who  preceded  those  two  dynasties.  His  researches  were  crowned  with 
success ;  and  he  discovered  in  phonetic  characters  the  name  Tiraka  in  two  places 
on  an  inscription  from  behind  a  small  propyheon  or  portico  at  Medinet-Abou,  and 
in  two  other  inscriptions  from  Birkel  in  Ethiopia.  This  Tiraka  or  Tirhaka,  there- 
lore,  is  the  king  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  came  out  to  fight 
against  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria.^ 

III.  The  account  of  the  War,  carried  on  by  Pharaoh-Necho 
AGAINST  THE  Jews  and  Babylonians  (which  is  related  in  the  second 

'  Rev.  Prot.  Jtiillct,  p.  18.  A.  L.  C.  Coqucrcl,  Lettre  siir  Ic  Systcmc  Hicroglyphique 
do  M.  ClianipoUiun,  considcre  dans  scs  Rapports  avcc  I'Ecriturc  iSaiiitc,  p.  ao.  Amster- 
dam, 182.5.  8vo. 

■•'  M.  Chanii)ollion  has  engraved  this  royal  legend  in  his  Precis  du  Systome  Ilicrogly- 
phiquc  dcs  aucieiis  E<;yptiens.  Planches,  ct  explication  (Paris,  1824.  8vo.),  Plate,  No. 
110.  and  deseripti<jn,  pp.  12,  13. 

'  CliampoUioii,  Scptit-me  Lettre,  p.  35. 

*  Coquerel,  Biographic  Sacr«3o,  torn.  iv.  p.  221.  Lettre,  p.  30.  Rev.  Prot.  p.  18.  Grcppo, 
Essai  sur  Ic  Systemc  Hicroglyphique  do  M.  Champollion  le  Jcunc,  jip.  171,  172.  Paris, 
1829. 

'  Salt's  Essay  on  Dr.  Young's  and  M.  Champollion's  Phonetic  System  of  Antiquities, 
pp.  29—31.  70.     Revue  Protcstantc,  Juillct,  1827.  p.  19. 
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Look  of  Clironicles),  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Greek 
historian  Herodotus,  and  especially  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
late  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Belzoni,  among  the  tombs  of  the 
Egyptian  sovereigns.  The  following  is  the  narrative  of  the  sacred 
historian,  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 — 24. 

After  all  this,  when  Josiah  had  prepared  the  temple^  Nechu^  king  of  Egypt,  came 
Hp  to  fight  against  Charchemish,  by  Euphrates  :  and  Josiah  went  out  against  him. 
But  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  saying.  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of 
Judah?  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  ichereivith  I  have 
war ;  for  God  commanded  me  to  make  haste ;  forbear  thee  from  meddling  loith  God., 
ivho  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not.  Nevertheless  Josiah  ivoidd  not  turn  his 
face  from  him,  but  disguised  himself ,  that  he  might  fight  icith  him,  and  hearkened  not 
iLuto  the  words  of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of  God,  and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo.  And  the  archers  shot  at  king  Josiah  ;  and  the  king  said  to  his  servatds, 
Have  me  away,  for  I  am  sore  loounded.  His  servaids  therefore  took  him  out  of  that 
chariot,  and  put  him  in  the  second  chai-iot  that  he  had ;  and  they  brought  him  to  Je- 
rusalem and  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  sepidchres  of  his  fathers.  And 
all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah.  And  again  in  xxxvi.  1 — 4.  Then 
the  people  of  the  land  took  Jchoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  made  him  king  in  his 
fathe7-'s  stead  in  Jerusalem.  Jehoahaz  was  tiventy  and  three  years  old  when  he  began 
to  7-eign,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  him 
dotvn  at  Jerusalem,  and  condemned  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a 
talent  of  gold.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  made  Eliakim  his  brother  king  over  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  and  turned  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.     And  Necho  took   Jehoahaz 

HIS  BROTHER,  AND  CARRIED  HIM  INTO  EgYPT. 

These  passages  prove  the  power  and  conquests  of  Pharaoli -Necho  ;  and  if  we 
turn  to  Herodotus  we  shall  find  a  wonderful  agreement  with  many  of  the  par- 
ticulars. Now  Necos  was  the  son  of  Psammeticus,  and  reigned  over  Egypt;  it  ivas 
he  who  began  the  canals,  cS'c,  and  he  employed  himself  in  ivarlike  pursuits,  building 
galleys,  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  traces  of  his  dock-yards 
still  existing  ;  and  these  he  used  ichen  he  had  occasion  for  them.     And  Necos  joined 

BATTLE  WITH    THE    SyRIANS  IN  MaGUOLUS,  AND  CONQUERED  THEM,  AND  AFTER  THE 

BATTLE  HE  TOOK  Cadytis,  A  LARGE  CITY  OP  Syria.  And  having  reigned  in  the 
whole  sixteen  years,  he  died,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Psammis.^  The  historian, 
who  was  better  acquainted  with  Egypt  than  with  Judasa,  has  here  put  Magdolus,  a 
cit}'  of  Lower  Egypt,  for  Megiddo  a  city  of  Judaea,  and  has  further  confounded  the 
Hebrews  with  the  Syrians.  Cadytis  is  again  mentioned  by  Herodotus-,  as  "&e- 
longing  to  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,"  and  "«s  a  city  not  less  than  Sardes;"  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  intended  Jerusalem.  "  Here  Ko^unc  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  Syriac  Kadutha,  signifying  '  the  Holy,'  from  the  Hebrew  n^Hp  (Kaou- 
sh«h),  which  is  found  inscribed  on  ancient  Jewish  shekels  in  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter; in  modern  Hebrew  characters,  thus,  ntJ^llp  H  DvCi'l'T'  (JeRUsaLEM  na- 
KODUSHf/ii),  Jerusalem  the  Holy^ ;"  the  historian  affixing  a  Greek  termination,  and 
calling  the  metropolis  of  Palestine  Cadytis. 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  159.  vol.  i.  p.  168.  edit.  Oxon.  1809.  Eennell's  Geography  of 
Herodotus  explained,  p.  245. 

2  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

^  Dr.  Halcs's  Saci'cd  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  (second  edition)  ;  Bp.  Walton's  Biblia 
Polyglotta,  torn.  i.  Apparatus  de  Siclorum  Formis,  pp.  36.  38.  Dr.  Prideaux  —  having 
referred  to  Herodotus's  account  of  Pharaoh-Necho's  expedition  and  capture  of  KoSurts,  or 
Cadytis,  and  also  to  the  historian's  concise  description  of  it,  —  says,  "By  which  descrip- 
tion this  Cadytis  could  be  none  other  than  Jerusalem.  For  that  is  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine,  and  there  was  then  no  other  city  in  those  parts  which  could  be  equalled 
to  Sardis  but  that  only  ;  and  it  is  certain  from  Scripture  that  after  this  battle  Necho  did 
take  Jerusalem;  for  he  was  there  when  he  made  Jehoiakim  king.  There  is,  I  confess,  no 
mention  of  this  name  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  Josephus.  But  that  it  was,  however, 
called  so  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  doth  appear  from  this, 
that  it  is  called  by  them  and  all  the  eastern  nations  by  no  other  name  but  one  of  the 
same  original,  and  the  same  signification,  even  to  this  day.  For  Jerusalem  is  a  namo  now 
altogether  as  strange  to  them  as  Cadytis  is  to  us.     They  all  call  it  by  the  name  Al-Kuds, 
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AVe  now  come  to  the  rcsearclics  of  M.  Belzoni  in  the  tomb  uf  Piiaramethis  or 
Psiimmis,  the  son  of  Pharaoh-Necho. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  apartments  of  this  venerable  monument  of  ancient  art, 
tliere  is  a  scul[)tured  jxroup  describing  the  march  of  a  military  and  triumphal  pro- 
cession with  three  diiferent  sets  of  prisoners,  who  are  evidently  Jews,  Ethiopians, 
and  Persians.  The  procession  begins  with  four  red  men  with  white  kirtles  followed 
by  a  liawk-headed  divinity  :  these  are  Egyptians  apparently  released  from  capti- 
vity and  returning  lionie  under  the  |)rotection  of  tlie  national  deity.  Then  follow 
four  white  men  in  striped  and  fringed  kirtles,  with  black  beards,  and  with  a  simple 
white  fillet  round  their  black  hair ;  these  are  obviously  Jews,  and  might  be  taken 
for  the  portraits  of  those  who,  at  this  day,  walk  the  streets  of  London.  After  them 
come  three  white  men  with  smaller  beards  and  curled  whiskers,  with  double- 
spreading  plumes  on  tiieir  heads,  tattooed,  and  wearing  robes  or  mantles  spotted 
like  the  skins  of  wild  beasts;  these  are  Persians  or  Chaldajans.  Lastly  come  four 
negroes  with  large  circular  ear-rings,  and  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt  over 
the  shoulder;  these  are  Ethiopians.' 

Among  the  hieroglyphics  contained  in  M.  Belzoni's  drawings  of  this  tomb.  Dr. 
Young  discovered  the  names  of  Psaunnis,  and  of  Nichio  (the  Necho  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  Necos  of  Herodotus).'^  And  M.  Champollion,  jun.,  who  read  the  n:une 
of  this  prince  on  several  statues,  subsequently  ascertained  that  he  was  Pharaoh- 
Necho  II.,  the  sixth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.^ 

Numerous  additional  collateral  confirmations  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  Egyptian  antiquities  are  given  by  Mr.  Osburn,  Dr.  Hengsteft- 
berg,  and  Dr.  Taylor.'* 

which  signifies  the  same  that  Cadytis  doth,  that  is,  Hohi :  for  from  the  time  that  Solomon 
built  the  teni])lc  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  thereby  made  to  all  Israel  the  connnoii  place  of 
tlicii-  religious  worshi]),  this  epithet  of  the  Holy  was  commonly  given  unto  it.  And 
therefore  we  timl  it  thenceft)rtli  called  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  Air 
Hahkoihsh,  that  is,  the  City  of  Huliness  or  the  Holy  City  (Nch.  xi.  1.  18.;  Isa.  xlviii.  2., 
lii.  1.;  Dan.  ix.  24.);  and  so  also  in  several  places  of  the  New  Testament.  And  this 
same  title  they  give  it  in  their  coins.  For  the  inscription  of  their  shekels  (many  of  which 
are  still  extant),  was  Jerusalem  Kediishab,  that  is.  Jerusalem  the  Holy;  and  this  coin  going 
current  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  esjiccially  after  the  Babyloiush  captivity  had 
niaile  a  dispersion  of  that  iieojile  over  all  the  East,  it  carried  this  name  with  them,  and 
thev  from  thence  called  tins  city  by  both  names,  Jerusalem  Kedushah,  and  at  length,  for 
shortness'  sake,  Kedushah  only,  and  the  Syrians  (who  in  their  dialect  usually  turned  the 
Hebrew  sh  into  th)  Kedutha.  And  the  Syriac,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  being  the  only 
language  that  was  then  spoken  in  Palestine  (the  Hebrew  having  no  more  been  used  there 
or  any  where  else,  as  a  vulgar  langua>;e,  after  the  Bahylonish  captivity),  he  found  it  when 
he  travelled  through  that  country  to  be  called  there,  in  the  Syriac  dialect,  Kedutha,  from 
whence,  bv  giving  it  a  Greek  termination,  ho  nuule  it  in  the  Greek  languaj^e  KaSvns  or 
Cadytis  in  his  liistory,  whicli  he  wrote  about  the  time  that  Nehemiah  ended  his  twelve 
years'  government  at  Jernsalem.  And  for  the  same  rca.son,  that  it  was  called  Kedusha 
or  Kedutha  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Arabs  in  their  language  called  it  Bait  Almohden, 
that  is,  the  Ilnly  Buildings,  or  the  Holy  City,  and  often  with  another  adjective  of  the  same 
root  and  the  same  signification.  Bait  Alkuds,  and  at  length  simjily  Alfntds,  that  is,  the 
Holy,  by  which  name  it  is  now  called  by  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  all  otlu  r  nations  of  the 
ALdiometan  religion  in  those  jiarts."  (Prideaux's  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
ami  New  Testament,  sub  anno  610,  vol.  i.  i)p.  80,  81.  ninth  edition,  1725.) 

'  See  M.  Belzoni's  "Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  within  the 
Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavfltions  in  Ejryi)t  and  Nubia."  &c.  pp.  24'2,  243. 
(4to.  London,  1820);  and  also  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.  of  his  (olio  Atlas  of  Plates  illustrative  of 
his  lU'searclies.  The  snhjeets  of  these  plates  were  also  exhibited  in  the  very  intcrcstuig 
model  of  the  Egyptian  tomb,  exhibited  by  M.  Belzoid.  in  1821-22. 

^  Sec  the  Atla's  of  Engravings  to  Iklzoni's  Travels,  plates  1  to  5. 

■  Grcppo,  Essai,  p.  18.5.     Champollion,  .Vpcreu  des  Bcsultats  Historicpics,  p.  1.3. 

*  Ancient  Egypt :  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth  of  the  Bihlc.  By  William  Osburn,  jun. 
London,  184G,  8vo.  Egypt  ami  the  Books  of  Moses;  or,  the  Books  of  I\b»ses  illnstrated  by 
the  Monuments  of  Egypt.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Hen<rstenberg.  From  the  Gernuin,  by  11.  D.  C. 
Kol)l(ins.  Andovcr  (U.S.),184.'i.  Illustrations  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt. 
By  William  Cooke  Taylor,  L.L.D.     London,  1838,  8vo. 
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IV.  The  history  of  Sennacherib's  campaign  against  the  cities  of 
Palestine,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  is  recorded  in  the  inscrijjtions  of 
Sennacherib  discovered  at  Kouyunjik.  Mr.  Layard  states  that  the 
events  (which  cannot  well  be  abridged)  agree  with  considerable 
accuracy.  One  fine  series  of  bas-reliefs  commemorates  the  capture  of 
Lachish  by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  (2  Kings  xviii.  14.;  Tsa.  xxxvi.  2.)^ 

Above  tlie  head  of  the  king,  in  cuneiform  characters,  is  an  inscription  which  is 
thus  translated  by  Mr.  Layard:  "Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  the 
country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  before  [or,  at  the  entrance 
of]  Lachish  (Lakhisha).  I  give  permission  for  its  slaughter."  These  bas-reliefs 
supply  illustrations  of  the  Bible  of  very  great  importance.  "  The  captives  were 
undoubtedly  Jews ;  their  pliysiognomy  was  strikingly  indicated  in  the  sculptures, 
but  they  bad  been  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  fine  raiment,  and  were  left  bare- 
footed and  half-clothed."*  Sennacherib's  triumphs  are  also  exhibited  in  the 
Assyrinn  marbles  in  tlie  British  Museum  ;  and  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
which  have  been  examined,  besides  giving  an  important  and  interesting  sketch  of 
Assyrian  history  with  tlie  names  of  the  kings  in  the  inscriptions  from  Nineveh^, 
Mr.  Layard  has  distinctly  traced  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  Jehu*,  Omri,  Mena- 
hem,  Hezekiah,  Merodach  Baladan,  Pliaraoh,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon, 
and  has  further  given  the  names  of  Judaea,  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Ashdod,  Lachish, 
Damascus,  Hamath,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gaza,  Ekron,  Askelon,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Media,  Persia,  Ararat,  and  Assyria,  and  twenty-six  other  names  of 
countries,  cities,  &c,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  history.*  And  Col.  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  in  18.'i4  made  the  important  discovery  of  the  name  of  Belshazzar  (^Bel- 
shar-ezer,  which  occurs  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  prophet  DanieJ),  among  the 
Chaldaean  monuments  obtained  at  Miigeyer,  the  ancient  "  Ur  of  tli§  Chaldees."  ^ 

V.  Acts  xiii.  7.  is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  proving  that  the  island  of 
Cyprus  was  at  that  time  under  the  government  of  a  proconsul. 

In  the  passage  referred  to,  the  evangelist  Luke,  relating  the  transactions  of  Paul 
in  Cyprus,  gives  to  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  governor  of  that  island,  the  Greek 
title  of  Av'r^inraroc,  which  was  applied  only  to  those  governors  of  provinces  who 
were  invested  with  proconsular  dignity.  "  And  on  the  supposition  that  Cyprus  was 
not  a  province  of  this  description,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  title  given  to  Ser- 
gius Paulus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  a  title  tliat  did  not  properly  belong  to 
him.  A  passage  indeed  has  been  quoted  from  Dion  Cassius',  who,  speaking  of  the 
governors  of  Cyprus,  and  some  other  Roman  provinces,  applies  to  them  the  sanie 
title  which  is  applied  to  Sergius  Paulus.  But  as  Dion  Cassias  is  speaking  of  several 
Roman  provinces  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  was  certainly  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul, it  has  been  supposed,  that  for  the  sake  of  brevity  he  used  one  term  tor  all 
of  them,  whether  it  applied  to  all  of  them  or  not.  That  Cyprus,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  excepted,  and  that  the  title  which  he  employed,  as  well  as  St.  Luke,  really 
did  belong  to  the  Roman  governors  of  Cyprus,  appears  from  the  inscription  on  a 
coin  belonging  to  Cyprus  itself,  and  struck  in  the  very  age  in  which  Sergius  Paulus 
was  governor  of  that  island.  It  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar,  whose 
head  and  name  are  on  the  face  of  it;  and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Ca;sar  St.  Paul 
visited  Cyprus.  It  was  a  coin  belonging  to  the  people  of  that  island,  as  appears 
from  the  word  KTnPIQN  on  the  reverse;  and,  though  not  struck  while  Sergius 
Paulus  himself  was  governor,  it  was  struck,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  the 
reverse,  in  the  time  of  Proclus,  who  was  next  to  Sergius  Paulus  in  the  government 

•  Lavard's  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  139 — 1.50. 

2  Ihul,  pp.   152,  153.  '  Ihid,  pp.  61.3—625. 

*  "  Jehu's  name  appears  on  the  Black  Obelisk  in  the  British  Museum,  a  monument  of 
the  Old"  [Assyrian]  "Empire,  dating  probahly  from  about  b.c.  870."  Rawlinson 'a 
Bnmpton  Lecture  for  1859,  p.  403.  ^  Layard's  Discoveries,  &c.  pp.  626—628. 

"  Loftus's  Chaldsea  and  Snsiana,  pp.  132,  133.  Lond.  1857,  8vo.  This  discovery  ..f 
Sir  n.  Rawlinson  completely  reb-utks  the  utterly  unfounded  assertion  of  the  learned 
rationalist,  De  Wette,  "that  Daniel's  account  of  Belshazzar  is  a  pure  invention,  that  it 
contradicts"  [the  ancient  Chaldcean  historian]  "  Berosus,  and  is  an  unmistakable  indica- 
tion of  the  unhistorical  character  which  attaches  to  the  entire  narrative"!!!  Rawlinson  s 
Banipton  Lecture  for  1859,  p.  169. 

'  liist.  Rom.  lib.  54.  p.  523.  ed.  Hanovi.T.  160a 
VOL.  I.  O 
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of  that  island.  And  on  this  coin  the  same  title,  AKGl'ITATOS,  is  given  to  Procliis, 
which  is  jiiven  by  St,  Luke  to  Serjjius  Paulus."  *  That  Cyprus  wijs  a  proconsulate 
is  also  evident  from  an  ancient  inscription,  of  Caligula's  reijrn  (tlie  predecessor  of 
Claudius),  in  which  Aquilius  Scaura  is  called  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus.^ 

VI.  Tn  Acts  xvi.  11,  12.,  Luke  says,    "  We  came to  Phi- 

lippi,  winch  is  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  colony.'''' 
This  passage  has  gi'catly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics  and 
commentators. 

This  is  an  instance  of  minute  accuracy,  which  shows  that  the  author  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  actually  lived  and  wrote  at  that  time.  The  province  of  Ma(!edonia, 
it  is  well  known,  had  undergone  various  changes,  and  had  been  divided  into  various 
])ortions,  and  particularly  four,  while  under  the  Roman  government.  There  are 
extant  many  medals  of  the  first  province,  or  Macedonia  Prima,  mostly  of  silver, 
with  the  inscription  MAKEAONUN  Ill'QTHS,  or,  the  first -paxt  of  Macedunia,  v/Wxch. 
oiinfirm  the  accuracy  of  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time  show  his  attention  to  the  mi- 
nutest particulars.^  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  historian  terms 
Pliilippi  a  colony.  By  using  the  term  KoXiovia,  (which  was  originally  a  Latin  word, 
colouia,)  instead  of  the  corresponding  Greek  word  droiKia,  he  plainly  intimates  that 
it  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  the  twenty-first  verse  certainly  proves  it  to  have 
been.  And  though  the  critics  were  for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  find  any  express 
mention  of  it  as  such,  yet  some  coins  have  been  discovered,  in  which  it  is  recorded 
under  this  character,  particularly  one,  which  explicitly  states  that  Julius  Caesar  him- 
self bestowed  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a  colony  on  the  city  of  Philippi,  which 
were  afterwards  conliimed  and  augmented  by  Augustus.  This  medal  corroborates 
the  character  given  to  the  city  by  Luke,  an(l  proves  that  it  had  been  a  colony  for 
many  years,  though  no  historian  contemporary  with  himself,  whose  writings  have 
reached  us,  has  mentioned  it  under  that  character.  Philippi  is,  however,  inci- 
dentally noticed  as  a  colony  by  the  philosopher,  the  elder  Pliny.* 

VII.  In  Acts  xvi.  14.  we  read  that  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple  from 
Thyatira,  had  settled  at  Philippi. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  ruins  of  Thyatira,  there  is  an  inscription 
extant,  which  was  originally  made  by  the  corporation  of  dyers,  (it  concludes  with 
the  words  01  BA'J'EIS,  —  the  dyers,')  in  honour  of  Antonius  Claudius  Al|jhenus,  a 
distinguished  man  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.*  Hence  we  learn  tliat  the  art  and 
trade  of  dying  purple  were  carried  on  in  that  city.  And  as  double-dyed  pur})le 
was  very  expensive  (a  pound  of  the  precious  dye  costing  not  less  than  a  thousand 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v,  pp.  85,  86.  An  engraving  of  the  above-noticed  coin 
may  be  seen  in  Havercamp's  edition  of  the  Thesaurus  Morellianus,  in  the  plate  belonging 
to  p.  106. 

^  Gruteri  Corpus  Inscriptionum,  torn.  i.  pars  iL  p.  ccclx.  no.  3.  edit.  Grajvii,  Amst. 
1707. 

'  Of  this  medal  there  are  engravings  in  the  fragments  annexed  to  Calmct's  Dictionary, 
no.  cclxxiii.  plate  i.  no.  6.,  and  in  Taylor's  Geographical  Index  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
article  Macedonia,  ])late,  no.  7.  In  no.  8.  of  the  same  plate,  is  a  medal  of  the  second 
Macedonia,  or  Macedonia  Secunda.  There  is  no  medal  published  of  the  tliird  Macedonia, 
but  one  of  the  fourth  Macedonia  has  been  engraved  by  Wielbaincr,  in  liis  Animad- 
vcrsiones  in  Nummos,  Sec.  p.  44.  no.  11.  Vienna,  1738.  They  have  been  described  by 
Kckhel  (l)oc.trina  Niinnn.  Vet.  torn,  ii  p  64.).  Kaschc  (Lexicon  Rei  Numniaria?,  torn.  iii. 
col.  .■39—41.),  and  Mionnct  (Description  de  .Mcdailles  Anti(iucs,  toni.  i.  ]>p.  456,  457.), 
2\Ir.  Coombc  has  described  seven  of  Macedonia  Prima  in  bis  "  Numniorum  Vetcrum 
Populoru-n  ct  Urbium,  qui  in  .Museo  Guliehni  Hutiter  asscrvantur,  Descriptio,"  p.  179. 
No  coins  of  Macedonia  Tertia  have  yet  been  discovered. 

*  Spanlicim,  De  Usu  et  Priestantia  Nuniisniatuui,  dissert,  ii.  pp.  105,  106.  Fragments 
to  Calmct,  no.  ccl.vxiii.  plate  1.  no.  5.  Intus  Philippi  colonia.  Plin.  Nat,  Hist,  lib,  iv. 
c.  18. 

°  Sir  George  Whclcr  has  givcji  tlic  entire  inscription  in  his  .Tourney  into  Greece,  hook 
iii.  p.  233.  (Lund.  1672);  and  his  companion,  Dr.  Spon,  has  given  tlie  same  inscription, 
illustrated  with  philological  notes,  in  bis  Miscellanea  Eruditie  Antiquitatis,  pj).  112,  113. 
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denarii,  or  more  than  thirty  pounds  sterling),  Lydia  must  have  possessed  eonsldor- 
able  resources,  to  have  carried  on  such  a  costly  branch  of  trade,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  of  some  consideration  in  the  city  of  Philippi.i 

VIII.  In  Acts  xvii.  23.  Paul  tells  the  Athenians  that,  as  he 
passed  through  their  city  and  b'^^held  the  objects  of  their  worship,  he 
found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD 
(ArNHSTXl  eEIl). 

No  altar  with  this  inscription  has  come  down  to  our  times;  but  we  know,  from 
the  express  testimony  of  Lucian,  that  there  was  mch  an  inscription  at  Athens.  And 
the  occasion  of  this  altar  being  erected,  in  common  with  many  others  Ijearing  the 
same  inscription,  is  thus  related  by  Diogenes  Laertius :  —  The  Athenians,  being 
afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  invited  Epinienides  to  lustrate  their  city.  The  method 
adopted  by  him  was,  to  carry  several  sheep  to  the  Areopagus;  whence  they  were 
left  to  wander  as  they  pleased,  under  the  observation  of  persons  sent  to  attend 
them.  As  each  sheep  lay  down,  it  was  sacrificed  on  the  spot  to  the  propitious  God.  By 
this  ceremony,  it  is  said,  the  city  was  relieved  ;  but,  as  it  was  still  unknown  what 
deity  was  propitious,  an  altar  was  erected  to  the  imknown  Ood  on  every  spot  where 
a  sheep  had  been  sacrificed.^ 

On  the  architrave  of  a  Doric  portico  at  Athens,  which  was  standing  when  that 
city  was  visited  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Dr.  Chandler  and 
Mr.  Stuart  (the  latter  of  whom  has  given  an  engraving  of  the  portal),  is  a  Greek 
inscription  to  the  following  purport :  —  "  The  people  "  [of  Athens  have  erected  this 
fabric]  "with  the  donations  to  Minerva  Archegetia"  [or  the  Conductress]  "by  the 
god  Caius  Julius  Caesar  and  his  son  the  god  Augustus,  when  Nicias  was  archon." 

Over  the  middle  of  the  pediment  was  a  statue  of  Lucius  Caesar,  with  this  in- 
scription : — "  The  people"  [honour]  "Lucius  Csesar,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus Caesar,  the  son  of  the  g<»d." 

There  was  also  a  statue  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  the  mother  of 
Lucius,  thus  inscribed  :  —  "  The  Senate  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  Senate  of  the  Six 
Hundred"  [dedicate  this  statue  to]   "  the  goddess  Julia,  Augusta,  Providence." 

These  public  memorials  supply  an  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Paul's 
observations  on  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  too  much  addicted  to  the  adoption 
of  objects  for  worship  nnd  devotion.  They  were  not,  indeed,  singular  in  worship- 
ping the  reigning  emperor ;  but  Hattery  could  not  be  carried  higher  than  to  cha- 
racterise his  descendants  as  deities,  and  one  of  them  (who  was  most  infamous  for 
her  profligacy)  as  no  less  a  deity  than  Providence  itself.* 

IX.  In  Acts  xix.  35.  the  TpafM/j.aTSvs,  recorder,  chancellor,  or 
townclerk  of  E})hesus,  —  in  order  to  quell  the  tumult  which  had 
been  raised  there  by  Demeti'ius  and  his  workmen,  who  gained  their 
livelihood  by  making  silver  shrines  or  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
in  that  city,  —  says  to  the  Ephesians,  What  man  is  there  that  knoweth 
not  how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  loorshipper  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  ? 

The  original  word,  NEQKOPON,  is  very  emphatic,  and  properly  signifies  a  person 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  some  god  or  gofldess,  whose  peculiar  offi(,e  it  was  to 
attend  the  temple  and  see  that  it  was  kept  clean ;  that,  at  the  proper  seasons,  it 
was  beautified  and  adorned  ;  and  that  nothing  necessary  to  the  splendour  of  his  or 
her  worship  was  at  any  time  wanting.  Originally,  indeed,  this  word  signified 
nothing  more  than  a  sweeper  of  the  temple,  and  answered  nearly  to  our  sacristan., 
or,  perhaps,  churchwarden ;  in  process  of  time  the  care  of  the  temple  was  intrusted 
to  this  person,  and  at  length  the  NEL2K()1'()I,  or  Neokoroi,  became  persons  of  great 
consequence,  and  were  those  who  offered  sacrifices  for  the  life  of  the  emperor. 

'  Murray's  Truth  of  Revelation  demonstrated  by  an  appeal  to  existing  monuments,  &c. 
p.  3G3. 

^  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  Epimenide,  1.  i.  c.  10.  §  3.  (tom-i.  pp.  117— H9.  ed.  Longolii.) 
•  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  pp.  104,  105. 
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-Whole  cities  took  this  appelhition  >,  and  Ephesus  had  this  prerogative  above  the 
other  cit.es  in  Asia  Minor;  though  some  of  them,  as  Smyrna,  LaodTcen,  and  Per./a- 
inus,  disputed  the  primacy  with  her.  There  are  extant,  in  various  cabinet, 
numerous  medals,  m  which  the  appellation  of  NUiiKOPOs:'  is  jfiven  to  the  citv  of 
-Lpliesus  in  particular,  with  the  several  inscriptions  of  E^hsi^n  Ni'liKOPOvr  r 
and  Alv  NK,,K0I><2X,  T  or  TPIv  and  ^  or  TKTPAKIS  N|.:<2K0PQn';  intinSn  . 
that  the  Kphesians  had  borne  the  office  of  Neokoroi  to  the  temples  ere.-ted  in 
honour  of  the  Roman  emperors  for  the  /iV.?;,  second,  third,  and  fourth  times  Of 
the  medals  referred  to,  a  catalogue  has  been  given  by  U.  Rasche,  to  whose  learned 
work  the  reader  is  referred.^  Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples  -in  th. 
valuable  cabinet  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  rare  bronze  medal  of  l^t 
emperor  Caracalla,  whose  head  is  on  the  obverse;  and  on  the  reverse,  of  which  \ll 
following  IS  an  accurate  representation,  ''"'^ 


there  are/owr  temples  ;  the  uppermost  of  which  (on  the  left  hand)  is  the  temple  of 
the  Ephesian  Diana,  whose  figure  appears  in  the  centre.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  temple 
of  ^sculapius:  and  the  two  other  temples,  beneath,  are  those  of  Geta  and  Cara- 
calla. The  inscription  riPurt2N  ACIAC  R^KClUN  A.  Nl^JK.  intimates  that  the 
Epliesians,  the  chief  [people  or  citizens]  of  Asia,  had  for  the  fourth  time  been 
Neokoroi  in  honour  of  those  emperors.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  coincidence  fur- 
nished by  this  medal  (even  if  there  were  no  others  extant),  that  it  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  in  which  the  coincidence  is  f  mud. 
Besides  the  testimony  furnished  by  this  medal  (which  has  never  before  been  en- 
graved), there  is  extant  at  Ephesus  an  ancient  Greek  inscription,  on  a  slab  of  wiiite 
marble,  which  not  only  confirms  the  general  history  related  in  Acts  xix.,  but  even 
approaches  to  several  sentiments  and  phrases  which  occur  in  that  chapter.' 


'  Philip  Rubenius  has  written  a  learned  Diatribe  do  Urbibus  Ncocoris,  wliich  the 
reader  will  find  in  Grifvius's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Roinanarum,  torn.  xi.  pp.  1350 — 
136.5.  And  more  recently  the  siihjcct  has  been  fully  discussed  by  .1.  II.  Krausc,  in  a 
dissertation  entitled  NEHKOPOI,  Civitatcs  Neocorte  sive  iEditua;  c  vctcruin  liijris,  nuinm's, 
lapidihus  inscrijitis  adumbrata;,  atijue  coiollariis  quattuur  additis  illustratae.  LipsiiC, 
1844.  4to. 

^  Rasche,  Lexicon  Rci  Nnmmari.ne,  vol.  ii.  columns  6.50 — 662.  666—670. 

'  The  foUowiiif^  is  Dr.  Chandler's  translation  of  it: — "To  the  Ephesiiin  Diana.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  notorious  that,  not  only  anion;;  the  Ephesians,  but  also  every  where  among 
the  Greek  nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her,  and  sacred  portions;  and  that  she  is  set 
up,  and  has  an  altar  dedicated  to  her,  on  account  of  her  plain  manifestations  of  herself; 
and  that,  besides  the  greatest  token  of  the  veneration  jiaid  her,  a  month  is  called  after  her 
name;  by  us  Arteniision,  by  the  Maceiloiiians  and  other  Greek  nations,  and  in  their  cities, 
ArtcniisiaJn  ;  in  which  general  assemblies  and  Ilieromenia  are  celebrated,  but  not  in  the 
holy  city,  the  nurse  of  its  own,  the  Ejihesian  goddess:  —  the  people  of  Ephesus  deeming 
.  it  proper,  that  the  whole  month  called  Iiy  her  name  be  sacred  ami  set  apart  to  the  goddess, 
have  determined  by  this  decree,  that  the  observation  of  it  by  them  be  altered.  Therefore 
it  is  enacted,  that  in  the  whole  month  Arteniision  the  diiys  be  holy,  and  that  nothing  bo 
attended  to  on  them,  but  tlic  yearly  (eastings.  an<l  the  Artcmisiac  Panegyris,  and  the 
Ilieromenia;  the  entire  month  being  saeved  to  the  goddess;  for,  from  this  ini])rovcment  in 
her  worshij),  our  city  shall  receive  additional  lustre,  and  be  permanent  in  its  prosperity 
for  ever."  —  The  person  who  obtained  this  decree  appointed  games  for  the  montli,  aug- 
mented the  prizes  of  the  contenders,  an<i  erected  statues  of  those  who  conquered.  Ilis 
name  is  not  preserved,  but  he  was  probably  a  Roman,  a.s  his  kinsman,  who  jnovidcd  thif 
rccoid,  was  named  Lucius  Piiiciiius  Eaustus.     The  feast  of  Diana  was  resorted  to  yearly 
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With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  rpr,/j.iuirfvc  or  recorder  of  Ephesus,  concerniiif^ 
which  there  has  been  mitch  conjecture,  it  may  be  remarked  that  as  the  Epliesians 
were  at  that  time  solemnising  games  in  honour  of  Diana  (whose  celebrated  temple 
was  erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the  cities  of  Asia)  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Asiarchs,  tbat  is,_  principal  officers  or  high  priests  chosen  by  the  community  of 
Asia  for  that  purpose,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  VnafinaTtut;  was  a  person  of 
greater  autliority  than  the  mere  clerk  or  recorder  of  Ephesus.  Domninus,  an 
ancient  author,  cited  by  the  chronologer  Malela^  (who,  being  a  native  of  Ephesus. 
could  not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  public  transactions  of  his  own  city),  relates 
that,  besides  the  Syriarch,  there  were  the  Alytarch,  who  represented  Jupiter,  the 
rpafifxarevf;,  who  represented  Apollo,  and  the  Amphitales,  who  represented  Mer- 
cury;  and  that  suitable  honours  were  paid  to  them  by  all  the  people.  Apuleius^ 
also  states,  that  a  rpaftfiariix  presided  over  certain  sacred  rites  in  Egypt,  The 
presumption,  therefore,  is,  that  the  TfjuiJiJLcirtvs  of  Ephesus  hehl  a  kind  of  sacerdotal 
position  ;  and  this  presumption  is  converted  into  certainty  by  the  fact  that,  among 
tiie  various  coins  of  that  city,  which  are  still  extant,  there  are  several  containino- 
the  names  of  persons  who  bore  the  title  of  APXIEPEYS  rPAMMATEYS,  or  Hif^h 
Priest- Scribe,  particularly  one  which  was  struck  during  the  triumvirate  of  Auo-ustus, 
Anthony,^  and  Lepidus  (no  very  long  time  before  the  transaction  related  in  Acts 
xix.),  which  has  the  following  inscription  : — 

APXIEPEYS   rPAM   PAAYKQN  EYGYKPATHS  E*E2IQN. 

Glaucon  Euthycrates,  the  High  Priest-Scribe  of  the  E[)hesians.^ 

Now,  as  this  officer  was  tlie  representative  of  Apollo,  who  could  be  more  proper 
to  address  the  infuriated  populace,  or  more  likely  to  have  weight  and  influence 
with  them,  and  the  force  of  an  oracle  in  what  he  said  to  them,  than  that  officer  to 
whom  tliey  paid  the  honours  due  to  Apollo  ?  *  The  good  sense  of  his  address,  and 
the  happy  effect  it  produced  upon  the  Ephesian  populace,  confirm  this  conclusion. 

X.  In  Acts  xxviii.  7.  Luke  relates  that  in  the  same  quarters 
(where  Paul  and  his  shipwrecked  companions  had  taken  refuge)  were 
possessions  o/"the  Chief  man  of  the  island,  lohose  name  luas  Publiiis, 

UpMTOQ,  the  CHIEF,  was  the  official  appellation  of  the  governor  of  the  people  of 
Melita;  as  appears  from  the  following  inscription,  from  an  ancient  marble  epitaph 
found  at  Malta,  and  printed  by  Bochart.^  A.  KA.  YIOS.  KY'P.  IIinEVS  PS.21ViAI(iN, 
nP[2T02  MEAITAIQN,  i.e.  L[ucius]  Ca[ius]  the  son  of  C)'r[enius  ?]  a  knight  of 
the  Romans,  the  chiejf  or  first  of  the  inhabitants  of  Melita. 

XI.  Lastly,  the  triumphal  arch  erected  at  Rome  by  the  senate  and 
Roman  people  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Titus  (which  structure  is 
still  subsisting,  though  greatly  damaged  by  the  ravages  of  time),  is 
an  undeniable  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  historic  accounts,  which 
describe  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state  and  government,  and  also 
relate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  This  edifice  likewise  corroborates 
the  description  of  certain  vessels  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  religious 
worship,  which  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  arch  are 
still  distinctly  to  be  seen  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  the  trumpets  which  were  used  to  pro- 

by  the  lonians,  with  their  families.     Dr.  Chandler's  Ti-avels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  134.     The 
original  Greek  inscription  is  printed  in  Dr.  C.'s  Inscriptiones  Antiquse,  p.  13.  no.  xxxvi, 

'  Joannis  Malelas  Chronicon,  p.  374.  &c.,  cited  in  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

"^  In  Milesia  undecima,  cited  by  Basnage,  Annal.  vol.  i.  p.  673.  Biscoe,  p.  306. 

'  Kasche,  Lexicon  Rei  Nummariaj,  tom.  ii.  part  1.  col.  648. 

*  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i-  p.  306. 

'  Bocharti  Geographia  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  26.  Op.  tom.  i.  col.  502.  Additional  confirma- 
tions of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  from  ancient  coins  and  medals,  may  be  seen 
in  "  Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the  Nan-ative  Portions  of  the  New  Testament."  By  J.  Y. 
Akerman.     London,  1846.  8vo. 
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cl.iim  the  year  of  Jubilee.     Representations  of  these  are  given  in  the 
third  vohune  of  this  work.' 

Further,  there  are  extant  numerous  medals  of  Jutlasa  vanquished, 
struck  hy  order  of  the  Roman  general  Titus  (who  was  afterwards  eui- 
peror),  in  order  to  commemoi'atc  the  conquest  of  Jud;ea  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  Jewiijh  state  and  polity.  in  tlie  following  representa- 
tion  of  the  reverse  of  one  of  these  (which  is  engraved  from  the 
original  medal,  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  British  MuocmuJ^ 


the  conquered  country  appears  as  a  desolate  female  sitting  under  a  tree. 
It  affords  an  extraordinary  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prediction,  delivered 
at  least  eif/ht  hundred  years  before  —  ^^She  being  desolate  SHALL  SIT 
upon  the  (J round,""  (iii.  26.)  —  as  well  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (i.  1.)  : — '*  How  doth  the  city  SIT  solitary y 
that  WixsJ'ull  of  people  !  How  is  she  become  as  a  widow!  she  that  teas 
yreat  among  the  nations,  princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  be- 
come tributary  !  " 


'  See  the  Vignettes  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  266,  267.  The  best  engravinj^s  of  the  aich  of 
Titus  are  to  be  found  in  lladri;\n  Rehind's  treatise,  De  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosolyniitani,  in 
Arcu  Titiano  Roniie  couspicuis.  (Ultrajecti,  1716,  8vo.)  This  arch,  "originally  an  alto- 
relievo,  by  the  destruction  of  detached  parts  has  become  a  bas-relief.  ....  The  golden 
trumpet,  candlestick,  jubilee-trumpets,  table  of  shew-bread,  and  two  small  vessels  resting 
upon  it,  are  accompanied  by  twenty-one  figures  and  three  standards.     All  the  persons 

represented  arc  liomans Of  the  standards,  the  central  one  has  the  remains  of  an 

eagle  surrounding  it ;  and  the  same  emblem  appears  in  the  ornaments  on  each  side  of  the 
design."  (Dr.  Maitland's  Church  in  the  Catacombs,  pp.  76,  77.  London,  1846.)  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  also  said  to  be  commemorated  by  an  ancient  inscription  to  the 
honour  of  Titus,  who,  by  his  father's  directions  and  counsels,  had  subdued  the  Jewish 
nation  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  which  had  never  been  destroyed  by  any  princes  or  peo- 
ple before.  (This  assertion,  however,  is  contrary  to  historical  truth ;  for  Pompey  had 
conquered  the  Holy  City.)     The  following  is  the  inscription  alluded  to  :  — 

IMP.   TITO.    C^SARl.  DiVl.   VESPASIANl.   F. 

VESPASIANO.    AUG.   PONTIFICL    MAXIMO. 

TRIE.  POT.  X.    IMP.  XVIL  COS.  VIIL  P.  P. 

PRINCIPL  SUO.  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

QUOD.  PR^CEFTIS.    PATRIS.   CONSILlSQUH  ET. 

AUSPIClS.   GENTEM.  JUDiKORUM.   DOMUIT.   ET. 

URBEM.  HIEROSOLYMAM.  OMNIBUS.   ANTE.  SE. 

DUCIBUS.  REGIBUS.   GENTIBUSQUE.   AUT.  FRUSTRA. 

PETITAM.  AUT.   OMNINO.  INTENTATAM.  DELEVIT. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  some  doubts  have  been  entertained  concerning 
the  genuineness  of  this  inscrijjtion.  The  dili^'cnt  antiquary,  Gruter  (from  whom  we  have 
copied  it)  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  known  where  this  inscription  stood  ;  and  that 
Scaliger  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  invention  of  Oiiufrio  Panvinio.  See  Grutcri  Inscrip- 
tiones  Antifjuaj,  tom.  i.  p.  ccxliv.  no.  6.  and  Grouovius's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Roma- 
uarum,  torn   iii.  p.  111. 
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It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  adduce  numerous  additional  tes- 
timonies from  medals  and  iutcrlptions,  which  have  been  collected  and 
described  by  various  learned  modern  travellers,  who  have  explored 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  but  the  length  to  which  this  chapter  has  al- 
ready unavoidably  extended  forbids  the  production  of  further  evidences 
of  this  kind. — Stronger  testimonies  than  the^^e  it  is  impossible  to  brino- 
for  the  credibility  of  any  fact  recorded  in  history,  —  even  of  the  im- 
portant transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  days  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  to  which  the  British  nation  has  been  a  party. 
Yet,  noth withstanding  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  modern  infidels  have 
affirmed  that  the  facts  related  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
never  happened;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mythological  character  •,  and 
that  the  four  Gospels  are  mere  fabrications  and  romances.  With  as 
much  truth  may  it  be  said  that  the  first  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whose 
ambition  for  many  years  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  (and  Avhose 
memory  continues  to  be  fondly  cherished  by  millions  in  France),  is  a 
mythological  person  who  never  had  any  real  existence.  For  the 
events  of  his  career  are  recorded  in  a  variety  of  documents,  purport- 
ing to  be  issued  by  the  different  governments  of  Europe,  which  have 
been  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  various  daily  and  periodical  journals,  as 
well  as  by  contemporary  historians,  who  profess  to  record  the 
transactions  of  the  present  century ;  and  they  are  also  perpetuated, 
by  structures  ^  and  medals  ^,  which  have  been  executed  in  order  to 
conunemorate  particular  victories  or  other  transactions. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE    DIVINE   AUTHORITY    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

SECT.   I. 
PRELIMINARY    OBSERVATIONS. 

I.  The  preceding  facts  have  shown  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  men  of  the  utmost  integrity,  and  faithful  his- 

'  The  assertion  above  alluded  to  was  taken,  without  acknowledgment,  from  Volney, 
who  first  made  it  at  the  close  of  his  "  Kuins  of  Empires,"  and  who  was  refuted  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Iloberts,  in  a  learned  volume  entitled  "  Christianity  Vindicated,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Volney,  in  answer  to  his  Book  called  '  Euins.'  "  8vo.  Loudon, 
1800.  This  is  only  one  instance,  out  of  many,  that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  total  desti- 
tution of  candour  in  the  opposers  of  revelation,  who  continue  to  re-assert  the  long-since 
refuted  falsehoods  of  former  infidels,  as  if  they  had  never  before  been  answered. 

^  Such  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  which  is  said  to  commemorate 
the  victory  of  Waterloo,  obtained  by  British  prowess,  in  1815,  over  the  forces  of  Buona- 
pai'te.  Such  also  is  the  triumphal  column,  erected  in  the  Place  Vendome,  at  Paris,  to 
commemorate  the  victories  of  the  French  array  in  Germany,  in  1805,  and  which,  according 
to  a  Latin  inscription  engraved  thereon,  is  composed  of  the  brass  cannon  conquered  from 
the  enemy  during  a  campaign  of  three  months. 

'  Of  this  description  are  the  "  Waterloo  Medals,"  distributed  by  order  of  parliament, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  nation,  to  the  illustrious  general  and  the  brave  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  also  the  beau- 
tiful series  of  medals  stnick  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mudie,  to  commemorate  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  army ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Crimean  Medals,  distributed 
among  the  brave  ofiicers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Crimean  campaign  of  1854-56,  and 
also  tiie  scries  of  French  medals,  usually  called  the  Naj)oleon  medals,  executed  for  ti.a 
purpoic  of  comiuomoratiug  the  achicveunnts  of  the  French  armies. 
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toriana,  whose  relations  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  and  most  implicit 
credit.  But  since  an  honest  man  may  possibly  mistake,  —  not  indeed 
in  facts  which  he  affirms  to  be  true  upon  his  own  knowledge,  but  in 
inferences  from  those  facts,  in  precepts  and  doctrines,  or  in  delivering 
the  sentiments  of  others,  —  if  Ave  can  urge  nothing  more  in  behalf  of 
these  writers,  their  authority  will  be  only  liuman.  Something  further 
is  requisite,  besides  a  pious  life  and  a  mind  i)urified  from  passion  and 
j)rejudice,  in  order  to  (pialify  them  to  be  teachers  of  a  revelation  from 
God,  namely,  the  imparting  such  a  degree  of  divine  assistance,  in- 
fluence, or  guidance,  as  should  enable  the  authors  of  the  Scri[)tures  to 
comnmnicate  religious  knowledge  to  others,  without  error  or  mistake, 
whether  the  subjects  of  such  communications  were  tilings  then  im- 
mediately revealed  to  those  who  declared  them,  or  things  with  which 
they  were  before  acquainted,  which  divine  guidance  is  now  generally 
termed  Inspiration, 

II.  That  the  Scriptures  were  actually  dictated  by  inspiration,  may 
be  concluded  both  from  the  keasonableness  and  from  the  necessity 
of  the  thing. 

1.  "  It  is  reasonable  that  the  sentiments  and  doctrines,  developed 
in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  by 
the  Supreme  Being  himself.  They  relate  principally  to  matters,  con- 
cerning which  the  communicating  of  information  to  men  is  worthy  of 
God ;  and  the  more  important  the  information  communicated,  the 
more  it  is  calculated  to  impress  mankind,  to  preserve  from  moral 
error,  to  stimulate  to  holiness,  to  guide  to  happiness;  the  more  rea- 
Konable  is  it  to  expect  that  God  should  make  the  communication  free 
from  every  admixture  of  risk  of  error.  Indeed,  the  notion  of  inspira- 
tion enters  essentially  into  our  ideas  of  a  revelation  from  God;  so 
that,  to  deny  inspiration  is  tantamount  to  affirming  that  there  is  no 
revelation  ;  and  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  inspiration,  is  to  call  in 
question  the  existence  of  God.  And  why  should  inspiration  be  de- 
nied ?  Is  man  out  of  the  reach  of  him  who  created  him  ?  Has  he, 
who  gave  to  man  his  intellect,  no  means  of  enlarging  or  illuminating 
that  intellect?  And  is  it  beyond  his  power  to  illuminate  and  inform, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  intellects  of  some  chosen  individuals, — or 
contrary  to  his  wisdom  to  preserve  them  from  error,  when  they  com- 
municate to  others,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  the  knowledge  he 
imparted  to  them,  not  merely  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the 
world  at  large,  in  all  generations? 

2.  "  But,  further,  inspiration  is  necessary.  The  necessity  of  reve- 
lation has  already  been  ghown,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  facts, 
experience,  and  history  in  every  age,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
accounts';  and  the  same  reasoning  and  facts  establish  the  necessity 
of  inspiration  ;  that  is,  *  that  the  teachers  who  were  commissioned  to 
ijn])art  this  revelation,  and  to  consign  its  doctrines  to  such  records  as 
might  faithfully  hand  them  down  to  posterity,  should  liave  their  facul- 
ties throughout  their  whole  task  so  guided  and  guarded  by  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  their  minds,  as  to  suggest  to  tberu 

'  S<-C  ri'.  3 — 15.  supra. 
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fill  essential  and  appropriate  truth  (as  connected  with  the  subjects  to 
which  the  revelation  extended),  and  to  preserve  them  from  all  error.' "  ' 

The  necessity  of  inspiration  is  further  evident : 

(1.)  From  the  fact,  that  "  the  subjects  of  Scripture  render  inspira- 
tion necessary ;  for  some  past  facts  recoi'ded  in  the  Bible  could  not 
possibly  have  been  known  if  God  had  not  revealed  them. 

(2.)  "Many  things  are  there  recorded  as  future,  that  is,  are  pre- 
dicted, which  God  alone  could  foreknow  and  foretell,  which,  notwith- 
standing, came  to  pass,  and  which,  therefore,  were  foretold  under 
divine  inspiration. 

(3.)  "  Other  things  again  are  far  above  human  capacity,  and  could 
never  have  been  discovered  by  men ;  these,  therefore,  must  have  been 
delivered  by  divine  inspiration. 

(4.)  "  The  authoritative  language  of  Scripture,  too,  argues  the 
necessity  of  inspiration,  admitting  the  veracity  of  the  writers.  They 
j)ropose  things,  not  as  matters  for  consideration,  but  for  adoption :  they 
do  not  leave  us  the  alternative  of  receiving  or  rejecting :  they  do  not 
present  us  with  their  own  thoughts,  but  exclaim.  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
and  on  that  ground  demand  our  assent.  They  must,  therefore,  of 
necessity,  speak  and  write  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  be  impostors  ; "  ^  and  the  last  supposition  is  precluded  by  the  facts 
and  reasonings  which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

III.  As  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  profess  to  have  their  doctrine 
from  God,  so  it  could  not  be  the  invention  of  men. 

1.  It  could  NOT  be  the  contrivance  o/"  wicked  men. 

Had  they  invented  a  religion,  they  would  unquestionably  have  made 
it  more  favourable  to  their  own  inclinations,  passions,  and  appetites: 
they  would  not  have  fettered  themselves,  or  laid  themselves  under  such 
moral  restraints  as  are  imposed  by  the  Bible,  neither  would  they  have 
denounced  such  tremendous  judgments  against  the  evil  ways  which 
they  prefer  and  love :  they  would  not  have  consulted  so  entirely  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  reputation  of  piety,  virtue,  and  goodness,  as 
the  Scriptures  do  ;  but  they  would  have  adapted  the  whole  agreeably 
to  their  own  evil  nature,  wishes,  and  desires.  Indeed,  if  we  could 
suppose  them  to  be  capable  of  this  (which  yet  is  to  make  them  act 
contrary  to  nature),  we  cannot  imagine  that  they  should  sacrifice  all 
their  worldly  interests  and  prospects,  and  even  their  lives,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Bible.  Did  ever  bad  men  act  such  a  part,  contrive  the 
greatest  good,  suffer  and  die  to  advance  it  ? 

2.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  the  Bible  could  NOT  he  the  contrivance  of 
good  men. 

The  supposition  involves  them  in  a  guilt  perfectly  inconsistent  with 
their  character.  They  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  and  they  profess  to 
have  received  their  doctrine  from  him.  Now  if  it  was  otherwise,  and 
they  were  conscious  of  a  forgery,  they  must  be  the  grossest  impostors 
in  the  world,  which  is  so  directly  contrary  to  all  virtue  and  honesty, 
that  it  can  never  be  imputed  to  any  man  who  truly  deserves  the  name 

'  Conybeare's  Theological  Lectures,  p.  183. 

'^  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  i.  pp.  264. 
266. 
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of  good.     Consequently,  tlie  Bible  must  be  the  wonl  of  God,  in- 
spiked  by  him',  and  thus  given  to  man. 

IV.  Since  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  profess  to  be  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  have  been  recognised  as  such  in  every  age* 
(which  in  itself  is  no  mean  presumptive  argument  that  they  are  divinely 
inspired  writings),  and  since  also  there  have  been  many  impostors  in 
the  world,  who  have  pretended  to  be  divinely  inspired,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  authors  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Bible  should  pro- 
duce satisfactoiy  evidences  of  their  divine  mission.  What  then  arc 
the  evidences  with  which  every  rational  creature  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  ? 

This  important  question  admits  of  a  clear  and  decisive  answer ; 
for,  as  the  existence  of  any  power  is  demonstrated  by  its  operations, 
80  the  possession  of  supernatural  knowledge  is  established  by  the  per- 
formance of  supernatural  looi-ks,  or  miracles  ;  or  as  an  acquaintance 
with  any  language  is  manifested  by  speaking  it  with  propriety  and 
ease,  so  the  gift  of  inspiration  is  unquestional)ly  displayed  by  the 
foretelling  of  future  events  with  precision.  Miracles  and  Prophect/, 
therefore,  are  the  two  grand  criteria  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  in 
the  Scriptures.  Prophecies  are  the  language  of  inspiration,  and 
miracles  are  the  operation  of  that  divine  agency  by  which  the  prophet 
is  influenced.  The  testimony  of  our  senses  is  not  a  more  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  existence  of  external  objects  than  miracles  and 
prophecy  are  of  the  existence  of  divine  revelation  ;  and  though  both 
these  modes  of  evidence  are  calculated,  as  well  for  us  who  live  in  re- 
moter times,  as  for  those  who  lived  in  the  earliest,  yet  the  evidence 
from  miracles  seems  more  particularly  addressed  to  tlwjn,  as  that  from 
prophecy  is  to  us.  To  them,  miracles  would  appear  the  best  proof 
of  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  as  they  are  addressed  to  the  senses  of  the 
rude  and  the  refined,  and  establish  the  truth  of  a  religious  system  at 
once,  without  subtle  disquisitions,  for  which  comparatively  few  per- 
sons possess  leisure,  talents,  or  inclination.  Miracles  convince  the 
mind  at  once ;  while  prophecy  does  not  give  immediate  conviction, 

'  When  we  say  that  the  Scripture  is  the  inspired  word  of  God,  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
was  all  spoken  by  Ilim,  or  that  it  was  written  by  Ilim,  or  that  eoery  thing  that  is  contained 
therein  is  the  word  of  God.  But  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  tliose  precepts,  which 
inculcate  justice,  mercy,  and  holiness  of  life,  and  the  historical  parts,  which  show  the 
consequences  of  a  life  in  opposition  to  those  principles.  The  first  are  properly  sacred, 
because  they  not  only  lead  a  man  to  happiness  even  in  this  life,  but  also  give  him  an 
evidence  of  things  not  seen  in  the  life  to  come  ;  and  thus  are  called  the  word  of  God,  as 
those  moral  virtues  can  only  have  their  origin  from  the  fountain  of  all  goodness.  The 
last,  that  is,  the  historical  i)arts,  though  some  are  the  words  of  good  men, — wiekcd  men, — or 
the  speeches  of  Satan  (on  which  account  they  cannot  be  termed  the  word  or  words  of  God), 
have  a  similar  tendency;  as  they  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  malice,  pride,  and  i)laspheniy 
of  the  sjjjrit  of  wickedness,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  spirit  of  divine  jihilanthropy, 
which,  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  breathes  nothing  but  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  to- 
wards men."  On  the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
No.  II. 

*  For  the  testimony  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is  suflicicnt  to  refer  to  the 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  Josephus  against  Apion,  book  i.  §.  8.,  whieh  are 
given  in  j).  43.  supra.  For  the  belief  of  the  modern  Jews,  see  their  confession  of  faith, 
which  has  been  in  use  ever  since  the  l.^th  century,  in  Lamy's  Apparatus  Bil)lieus,  vol.  i. 
}ip.  24.5,  246.  Dr.  Whitby  has  collected  the  testimony  of  Christians  during  the  lirst  three 
centuries,  in  the  UcncraJ  Preface  to  his  cunimeiitary,  pp.  xvii.  --.\.x. 
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Lut  tbe  means  of  conviction  to  such  as  in  due  time  shall  compare  pre- 
dictions with  events.  The  ancients,  who  beheld  the  miracles,  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pi'ophecies  would  be  accomplished ;  just  as 
the  moderns,  who  see  them  fulfilled,  have,  besides  other  arguments, 
a  strong  presumption  that  miracles  were  performed.  The  arguments 
from  miracles,  depending  on  written  testimony,  will  at  all  times  be 
equally  forcible,  while  that  from  prophecy  (which  has  been  termed  a 
standing  miracle)  is  increasing  in  strength  through  every  age ;  and 
the  more  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  the  more  testimonies  there  are, 
and  confirmations  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  divine  revelation ; 
and  in  this  respect  we  have  eminently  the  advantage  over  those  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  bis 
apostles.  They  had  this  growing  evidence  in  part,  but  to  us  this 
amazing  web  is  still  more  unfolded,  and  more  of  its  wonderful  tex- 
ture is  disj)layed.  They  indeed  heard  the  discourses  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  they  beheld  their  mi- 
racles :  but  we  have  this  advantage  over  them,  that  several  things, 
which  were  then  only  foretold,  are  now  fulfilled  ;  and  what  were  to 
them  only  matters  of  faith,  ai'e  become  matters  of  fact  and  cer- 
tainty to  us.^ 

The  evidence  furnished  by  miracles  and  prophecy  is  so  abundantly 
suflficient  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  that  we  might 
safely  rest  its  divine  authority  on  these  proofs.  There  are,  however, 
other  internal  evidences,  which,  though  not  so  obviously  striking  as 
miracles  and  prophecy,  come  home  to  the  consciences  and  judgments 
of  every  person,  whether  learned  or  illiterate,  and  which  leave  infi- . 
dels  in  every  situation  without  excuse.  These  internal  evidences  are 
—  the  sublime  doctrine  and  excellent  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  —  the  wonderful  harmony  and  intimate  connection  sub- 
sisting between  all  the  parts  of  Scripture,  —  the  miraculous  preserva- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  —  their  tendency  to  promote  the  present  and 
eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  effects  which 
are  invariably  produced  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible,  —  and 
the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  Kevelation  over 
all  other  religions. 


SECT.  n. 

THE    MIRACLES,    RELATED   IN    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS,    ARE   PROOFS    THAT    THE 
SCRIPTURES    WERE    GIVEN   BY    INSPIRATION    OF    GOD. 

I.  A  MIRACLE  defined. 

A  miracle  is  an  effect  or  event,  different  from  the  established  constitu- 
tion or  course  of  things,  or  a  sign  obvious  to  the  senses  that  God  has  in- 
terposed His  power  to  control  the  established  powers  of  nature  {commonly 
termed  the  laws  of  nature),  which  effect  or  sign  is  wrought  either  by  the 
immediate  act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission  of  God,  and 
accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is  performed 
according  to  the  purpose   and  by   the  power  of  God,  for  the  proof  or 

'  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  pp.  3,  4.  ninth  edition. 
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evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  or 
divine  mission  of  some  particular  person. 

Nature  is  the  assemblage  of  created  beings.  These  beings  act  ujion 
each  other,  or  by  each  other,  agreeably  to  certain  rules  formed  by 
Infinite  Wisdom,  to  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  conform  his  own 
agency.  These  rules  are  called  by  philosophers  the  laics  of  nature, 
and  in  the  Scriptures,  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth}  Effects 
which  are  produced  by  the  regular  operation  of  these  laws,  or  which 
are  conformable  to  the  established  course  of  events,  are  said  to  be 
natural;  and  every  palpable  suspension  or  controlment  of,  or  deviation 
from,  these  laws,  or  rather  from  the  progress  of  things  according  to 
these  laws  —  which  is  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  decla- 
ration that  it  is  performed  according  to  tlie  purpose  and  by  the  power 
of  God  —  is  a  miracle.  "  Thus  the  production  of  grain  by  vegetation 
is  according  to  a  law  of  nature;  were  it  to  fall  like  rain  from  the 
clouds,  there  would  be  a  miracle.  Or,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
dead  return  not  to  life  ;  were  a  dead  person  to  become  alive  again, 
there  would  be  a  miracle.  It  is  thus  carefully  to  be  distinguished, 
although  the  distinction  be  not  often  observed,  from  events  of  extra- 
ordinary magnificence  or  unusual  occurrence.  A  miracle,  indeed, 
must  be  unusual ;  but  events  may  be  both  unusual  and  magnificent 
which  are  not  miraculous.  The  appearance  of  a  comet  is  unusual, 
and  a  violent  thunder-storm  is  magnificent ;  but  in  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  there  a  suspension  or  alteration  of  any  of  nature's 
laws.  All  the  various  appearances,  indeed,  which  material  or  mental 
phenomena  may,  according  to  those  laws,  assume,  Ave  are  per]ia])s  far 
from  knowing.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  assume  an  appearance,  which, 
although  a  variety,  is  obviously,  from  its  analogy,  resolvable  into  a 
general  law,  and  another,  to  suspend  or  reverse  the  law ;  and  it  is  by 
this  total  alteration,  of  what  from  ample  experience  and  induction, 
even  we,  with  all  our  ignorance,  can  safely  pronounce  to  be  a  law  of 
nature,  that  a  miracle  must  be  distinguished  from  every  other  phe- 
nomenon. We  ascertain  these  laws  by  an  experience  so  extensive 
and  uniform,  that  it  produces  a  certainty  of  expectation,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  certainty  accompanying  the  testimony  of  our  senses  ; 
this  undoubted  permanency  being  the  foundation  of  all  those  rules  of 
conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life,  which  are  the  same  in  all  generations, 
and  implied  in  all  the  most  brillant  discoveries,  and  profound  calcula- 
tions, in  the  science  of  physics."  ^  It  is  further  essential  to  a  miracle, 
that  it  be  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is 
performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God,  for  the 
proof  of  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the 
authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  person.  "  This  inti- 
mation is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  seem  to  happen  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  tilings;  and  it  must  be  beyond  the  I'cach  of  human  calcu- 
lation and  power,  that  it  may  neither  appear  to  be  the  cfl'ect  of  fore- 

'  JiT.  xxxiii.  25.,  xxxi.  35.  ;  Job.  xxxviii.  33 

*  Dr.  Cook's  IiKiuiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  337.     Edinburgh,  1821. 
8vo. 
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siglit  and  science,  as  an  eclipse,  nor  the  contrivance  of  human  in- 
genuity and  expertness,  as  the  feats  of  jugglers." 

II.   Nature  of  the  Evidence  arising  from  miracles. 

It  is  commonly  objected  that  a  mii-acle  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  is  therefore  contrary  to  reason. 

Answer.  —  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  possibility  of  miracles,  such  as 
we  have  described  them  to  be,  is  nut  contrary  to  rensoii,  and  consequently  their 
credibility  is  capable  of  a  rational  proof;  and  though  we  carnot  give  a  nie(thanical 
ac^count  of  the  manner  how  they  are  done  because  they  are  done  by  the  unusual 
interposition  of  an  invisible  agent,  superior  both  in  wisdom  and  power  to  ourselves, 
we  must  not,  therefore,  deny  the  fact  which  our  own  senses  testify  to  be  done. 
Every  thing  we  see  is,  in  one  sense,  a  miracle  :  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  put  a  twig  into  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  find  that  it  becomes  a  tree  ;  but 
how  it  di-aws  its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  how  it  increases,  we  know  not. 
We  look  around  us,  and  see  the  forest  sometines  shaken  by  storms,  at  other  times 
just  yielding  to  the  breeze  ;  in  one  part  of  the  year  in  full  leaf,  in  another,  naked 
and  desolate.  We  all  know  that  the  seasons  have  an  effect  on  these  things,  and 
]'hilo?ophers  will  conjecture  at  a  few  immediate  causes  ;  but  in  what  manner  these 
causes  act,  and  how  they  put  nature  in  motion,  the  wisest  of  them  know  not.  When 
the  storm  is  up,  why  does  it  not  continue  to  rage  ?  When  the  air  is  calm,  what 
rouses  the  storm  ?  We  know  not,  but  must,  after  our  deepest  researches  into  first 
causes,  rest  satisfied  with  resolving  all  into  the  power  of  God.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing we  cannot  comprehend  the  most  common  of  these  appearances,  they  make  no 
impression  on  us,  because  they  are  common,  because  they  happen  according  to  a 
stated  course,  and  are  seen  every  day.  If  they  were  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  though  in  themselves  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend,  they  would  still 
appear  more  wonderful  to  us,  and  more  immediately  the  work  of  God.  Thus, 
-when  we  see  a  child  grow  into  a  man,  and,  when  the  breath  has  left  the  body,  turn 
to  corruption,  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised,  because  we  see  it  every  day ;  but 
were  we  to  see  a  man  restored  from  sickness  to  health  by  a  word,  or  raised  to  life 
from  the  dead  by  a  mere  command,  thovigh  these  things  are  not  really  more  unac- 
countable, yet  we  call  the  uncommon  event  a  miracle,  merely  because  it  is  uncom- 
mon. We  acknowledge,  however,  that  both  are  produced  by  God,  because  it  is 
evident  that  no  other  power  can  produce  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  arises  from  miracles; 
and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  disbelieve  them,  when  well  attested 
and  not  repugnant  to  the  goodness  or  justice  of  God,  only  because 
they  were  performed  several  ages  ago,  than  we  have  to  disbelieve  the 
more  ordinary  occurrences  of  Providence  which  passed  before  our 
own  time,  because  the  same  occurrences  may  never  happen  again 
during  our  lives.  The  ordinary  course  of  nature  proves  the  being 
and  providence  of  God ;  these  extraordinary  acts  of  power  prove  the 
divine  commission  of  that  person  who  performs  them. 

"  No  event  can  be  justly  deemed  miraculous  merely  because  it  is 
strange,  or  even  to  us  unaccountable;  for  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  regular  effect  of  some  physical  cause  operating  according  to 
an  established  though  unknown  law  of  nature.  In  this  country  earth- 
quakes happen  but  rarely,  and  at  no  stated  periods  of  time;  and  for 
monstrous  births  perhaps  no  particular  and  satisfactory  account  can 
be  given  ;  yet  an  eai  thquake  is  as  regular  an  effect  of  the  established^ 
laws  of  nature  as  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  or  the  movements  of 
a  steam-engine;  and  no  man  doubts,  but  that,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances unknown  to  him,  the  monster  is  nature's  genuine  issue. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  we  can  pronounce  an  event  to  l)e  a 
true  miracle,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced  be 
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known,  and  that  the  common  course  of  nature  be  in  some  degree  un- 
dei'stood ;  for  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  are  totally  ignorant  of 
nature,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  a  devia- 
tion froni  her  course.  Miracles,  therefore,  are  not,  as  some  have 
represented  them,  appeals  to  our  ignorance.  They  suppose  some 
antecedent  knowledge  of  the  course  of  nature,  without  which  no 
proper  judgment  can  be  formed  concerning  them;  though  with  it 
their  reality  luay  be  so  apparent  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or 
disputation.  Thus,  were  a  physician  instantly  to  give  sight  to  a 
blind  man,  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation,  which 
we  had  never  before  seen,  and  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  which 
we  were  absolute  strangers,  the  cure  would  to  us  undoubtedly  be 
wonderful;  but  we  could  not  pronounce  it  miraculous,  because  it 
might  be  the  physical  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  unguent  on  the 
eye.  But  were  he  to  give  sight  to  his  patient  merely  by  commanding 
him  to  receive  it,  or  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  we  should 
with  the  utmost  confidence  pronounce  the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  be- 
cause we  know  perfectly  that  neither  the  human  voice,  nor  human 
spittle,  has,  by  the  established  constitution  of  things,  any  such  power 
over  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  now  ignorant,  that  persons 
apparently  dead  are  often  restored  to  their  families  and  friends,  by 
being  treated,  during  suspended  animation,  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  the  Humane  Society.  To  the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men 
of  science,  these  resuscitations  a[)pear  very  wonderful;  but  as  they  are 
known  to  be  effected  by  physical  agency,  they  can  never  be  considered 
as  miraculous  devintions  from  the  laws  of  nature,  though  they  may 
suggest  to  different  minds  very  different  notions  of  the  state  of  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  doubt  of  his  having  witnessed  a  real 
miracle,  who  had  seen  a  person,  that  had  been  four  days  dead,  com.e 
alive  out  of  the  grave  at  the  call  of  another,  or  who  had  even  beheld 
a  person,  exhibiting  all  the  conunon  evidences  of  death,  instantly  re- 
suscitated merely  by  being  desired  to  live."  ^ 

Since  miracles  are  effects  different  from  the  established  constitution 
of  things,  we  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be  performed  on  trivial 
occasions ;  for  the  laws,  in  conformity  to  which  created  beings  act, 
being  a  consequence  of  the  nature  of  those  beings,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions which  they  bear  to  each  other,  are  invariable.  It  is  by  them 
God  governs  the  world,  he  alone  established  them :  he  alone  can  sus- 
pend them  ;  and  from  the  course  of  things  thus  cstiiblished  by  Infinite 
Wisdom,  no  deviation  can  be  made  but  by  God  himself,  or  by  some 
person  to  whom  he  has  delegated  his  power. 

III.  Dksign  of  Miracles. 

A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character  or  mission  of  him  by 
whom  it  was  wrought,  by  being  professedly  wrought  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  either.  A  miracle  is  the  testimony  of  God.  From  the  per- 
fect veracity  of  Ilim,  who  is  the  Supreme  Being,  it  irresistibly  results 
that  he  never  can  give,  nor  rationally  be  suj)posed  to  give,  his  tes- 
timony to  .any  thing  but  truth.  When,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  wrought 
in  confirnuilion  of  any  thing,  or  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  we  kiiuw 
'  Bp.  Gleig's  cilitiou  of  ytackhousc's  History  ol'  tlic  BiMc,  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 
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tliat  that  tiling  is  true,  because  God  has  given  to  it  his  testimony. 
Tlie  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  were  wrought  to  prove  tliat 
tlieir  mission  and  doctrine  were  from  God:  therefore  they  certainly 
were  from  God. 

1.  To  this  it  has  been  objected  ',  first,  that  believers  in  the  Bible 
argue  in  a  circle,  and  that  they  prove  the  doctrine  by  the  miracle,  and 
the  miracle  by  the  doctrine ;  and,  secondly,  that  miracles  are  asserted 
by  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation 
of  falsehood. 

Answer.  —  (1.)  The  triumph  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  would  indeed  be 
complete,  if  we  asserted  that  a  doctrine  can  be  proved  to  be  reasonable  and  woi-thy 
of  God  oJily  by  miracles,  and  should  then  make  use  of  the  doctrine  to  prove  th:it 
the  miracles  come  from  God.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Miracles  alone  cannot 
directly  prove  the  truth  or  falsehood,  the  reasonableness  or  absurdity  of  any  doc- 
trine. As  miracles  are  appeals  to  our  senses,  so  are  doctrines  to  our  reason.  They 
are  properly  credentials  and  testimonials,  which,  when  a  man  can  produce  openly 
and  fairly,  if  he  teaches  nothinif  al)surd,  —  much  more  if  his  doctrines  and  precepts 
appear  to  be  good  and  beneficial,  —  he  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

(2.)  The  opposers  of  revelation  are  greatly  mistaken  when  they  assert  thnt 
Christians  argue  in  a  circle,  in  proving  the  doctrines  first  by  miracles,  and  then  the 
miracles  again  by  the  doctrines  ;  and  the  mistake  lies  in  this,  —  that  men  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  doctrines  which  we  pi-ove  by  miracles,  and  the  doctrines  by 
which  we  ti'y  miracles,  for  they  are  not  the  same  doctrines.  The  great  doctrines  of 
natural  religion  have  for  their  evidence  the  works  of  nature,  and  want  not  the  sup- 
port of  miracles.  God  never  wrought  miracles  to  prove  the  ditference  between 
moral  good  and  evil ;  and  if  any  man  were  asked  how  he  proves  temperance  or 
chastity  to  be  duties,  or  murder  or  adultery  to  be  sins,  he  would  not  recur  to 
miracles  for  an  argument.  Thougli  these  and  similar  duties  are  enforced  in  tlie 
Gos[)el,  they  were  always  truths  and  duties  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and 
we  are  in  possession  of  them  without  the  help  of  miracles  or  revelation.  And 
these  are  the  doctrines  by  which  we  try  the  miracles.  But  when  any  new  doctrine 
is  published  to  the  world,  of  which  nature  has  given  no  notice,  it  is  of  necessity  that 
such  new  doctrine  should  be  established  by  new  proofs.  Now  the  doctrines  which 
are  to  be  proved  by  miracles  are  the  new  revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
neither  were  nor  could  be  known  to  the  reason  of  man  :  — such  are  the  doctrines  of 
salvation  and  redemption  by  Christ,  of  sanctification  and  regeneration  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  ;  and  who  ever  brought  these  doctrines  to  prove  the  truth  or  divine  original 
of  the  miracles  ? 

2.  It  has  also  been  objected  that  miracles  are  asserted,  by  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of  false- 
hood;—  as,  for  example,  by  the  magicians  in  Egypt,  the  witch  of 
Endor,  and  by  Satan  in  the  time  of  Christ's  temptation. 

Answer.  —  (1 .)  If  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  work  miracles,  they  were  wrought 
by  the  permission  of  God,  with  a  view  to  make  the  final  triumph  of  his  own  cause, 
in  the  hands  of  Moses,  moie  the  object  of  public  attention,  and  more  striking 
to  the  view  of  mankind.  This  was  done  when  the  magicians  themselves  were  put 
to  silence,  and  forced  to  confess  that  the  works  of  Moses  were  accomplished  by  the 
finger  of  God.  (Exod.  viii.  19.)  But  the  truth  is,  the  magicians  did  not  perform 
any  miracles.  All  that  they  did  (as  the  narrative  of  Moses  expressly  states)  was 
to  busy  themselves  in  their  enchantments  :  by  which  every  man  now  knows,  that, 
although  the  weak  and  credulous  may  be  deceived,  miracles  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished.*^ 

'  By  Rousseau  and  others,  whose  objections  have  been  re-echoed  by  more  recent  op- 
posers  of  revelation. 

''■  Dr.  Dwight's  System  of  Theoloizy,  vol.  ii.  p.  508.  That  the  Egyptian  magicians  did 
not.  work  miracles,  has  been  proved  at  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  Jjis.serta- 
lion  ou  Miracles,   chapter  iv.    sect,  i      Dr.  Graves   has  given  the  chiei    part   of  Dr. 
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(2.)  The  witch  of  Endor  neither  wrought  nor  expected  to  work  any  miracle. 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  7 — 25.)  This  is  clearly  evident  from  her  astonishment  and  alarm 
at  the  appearance  of  Samuel.  Saul,  who  expected  a  miracle,  beiield  Samuel  with- 
out any  peculiar  surprise  :  she,  who  expected  none,  with  amazement  and  terror. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative,  neither  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  this 
woman  had  power  to  call  up  Samuel,  whom  Saul  wished  to  consult.  But,  before 
the  sorceress  could  prepare  her  enchantments  for  the  purpose  of  sootliing  and  flat- 
tering Saul,  the  prophet  Samuel,  commissioned  by  God,  appeared,  to  her  astonish- 
ment and  consternation,  and  denounced  the  judgment  of  death  upon  Saul.  We  are 
certain  that,  in  this  case,  Samuel  was  sent  by  God  himself,  because  the  message  he 
delivered  respected  a  future  event,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  declare 
wliat  shall  happen.' 

(3.)  Satan  is  said  by  the  evangelist  (Luke  iv.  5.)  to  have  taken  Jesus  Christ  up 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  to  have  shown  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  in  a  moment  of  time,  which  transaction  a  modern 
scoffing  antagonist  of  the  Scriptures  termed  *'  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
things  called  miracles."  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  transaction  is  not  one  of  the 
"  things  called  miracles  :"  it  is  not  mentioned  as  effected  by  supernatural  means  or 
without  Christ's  free  consent.  Neither  were  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  exhi- 
bited to  him.  The  Greek  word,  (ilKovixevi]t:,  here  translated  world,  very  frequently 
signifies  land  or  country,  and  ought  to  have  been  thus  rendered  in  the  passage  just 
cited*;  the  meaning  being  no  other  than  that  Satan  showed  to  Jesus  Christ  all  the 
four  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  comprised  in  the  land  of  Judjea.  In  this  transaction 
it  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  was  any  thing  miraculous. 

The  proper  effect,  therefore,  of  miracles  is  to  mark  clearly  the 
divine  interposition  ;  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  this  to  be  their 
design,  for  both  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  appealed  to  them  in  proof  of  their  divine  mission.  Hence 
we  draw  this  consequence,  that  he  who  performs  a  miracle,  performs 
it  in  the  name  of  God,  and  on  his  behalf;  that  is  to  say,  in  jiroof  of  a 
divine  mission. 

IV.  Credibility  of  Miracles  vindicated  and  proved. 

Whatever  miracles  are  wrought,  they  are  matters  of  fact,  and  are 
capable  of  being  proved  by  proper  evidence,  as  other  facts  are.  To 
those  who  beheld  the  miracles  wrought  by  INIoses  and  Jesus  Christ, 
as  well  as  by  his  apostles,  the  seeing  of  those  miracles  performed  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  Moses  and  Jesus 
Christ.  The  witnesses,  however,  must  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  that  the  event  in 
question  was  contrary  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  this  caimot  be  doubted ;  for  no  man  of  ordinary 
luiderstanding  could  be  Incapable  of  ascertaining  that  the  event  was 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  when  the  Israelites  passed  tlirough 
the  Red  Sea,  and  afterwards  over  the  river  Jordan,  the  waters  being 
stayed  in  their  current  on  either  side ;  when  diseases  were  healed  by 
a  word  ;  when  sight  was  imparted  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
and  the  powers  of  speech  to  the  dumb,  merely  at  command,  and 
without  the  use  of  any  other  means ;  especially  when  a  corpse,  that 

Farmer's  Observations,  with  some  aiklitioiial  remarks,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Four  la^t 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.     Appendix,  Sect.  ii. 

'  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  Hud  a  well  written  and  satisfactory  communication  in 
the  London  Christian  Instructor  lor  1818.     Vol.  i.  pp.  641 — 648. 

-  That  tlie  above  is  the  projicr  rendering  of  otKuvfiCfri,  is  fully  proved  by  Dr.  Lai'diier. 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  241.  255,  256.  8vo.;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  132,  139,  140.  4to. 
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had  begun  to  putrify,  was  restored  to  life  by  the  speaking  of  a  word. 
But  to  other  men,  miracles,  like  other  events,  admit  of  the  evidence 
of  testimony.  Now,  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  competency  of  witnesses 
to  ascertain  facts,  their  credibility  is  the  only  point  to  be  considei*ed  ; 
and  this  must  be  determined  upon  the  principles  on  which  the  credi- 
bility of  testimony,  in  general,  depends.  As  this  topic  has  been 
dexterously  seized  by  the  advocates  of  infidelity,  in  order  to  decry 
the  credibility  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  following 
hints  on  the  value  of  human  testimony  may  be  found  useful  in  en- 
abling the  student  to  investigate  and  explain  them. 

For  estimating  the  value  of  si7igle  evidences  the  two  following  plain 
rules  have  been  laid  down  :  — 

1.  "Any  thing  capable  of  being  proved  by  mere  testimony  is  ere 
dible  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  which  the  witness  had  of  being 
well  informed  concerning  it  himself,  and  his  freedom  from  any  bias 
that  might  make  him  wish  to  impose  upon  others. 

"  If  the  person  who  gives  us  information  appt^ars  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  it, 
and  to  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being 
riglitly  informed,  and  if  there  be  no  appearance  of  its  being  his  interest  to  deceive 
us,  we  give  our  assent ;  but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we  entertain  on 
either  of  these  heads.  " 

2.  *'  The  more  persons  there  are  who  relate  the  same  transaction,  of 
which  they  are  equally  credible  witnesses,  the  stronger  is  the  evi- 
dence for  it.  But  the  more  persons  there  are  through  whose  hands 
the  same  narration  is  conveyed  to  us,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence. 

"  In  this  latter  case,  the  witnesses  are  called  dependent  ones  ;  but  in  the  former 
they  are  said  to  be  independent.  Whatever  imperfection  there  may  be  in  any  one  of 
a  number  of  independent  witnesses,  it  is  in  part  removed  by  the  testimony  of 
others ;  but  every  imperfection  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
dependent  witnesses,  through  whose  hands  the  same  story  is  transmitted." 

3.  The  proper  mark  or  criterion  of  a  story  being  related  by  a 
number  of  independent  witnesses  of  full  credit,  is  their  complete 
agreement  in  the  principal  arguments,  and  their  disagreement  with 
respect  to  things  of  less  consequence,  or  at  least  variety,  or  diversity, 
in  their  manner  of  relating  the  same  story. 

''  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  to  things  of  principal  importance  they  will  all 
ec^ually  attend,  and  therefore  they  will  have  their  minds  equally  impressed  with  the 
ideas  of  them  ;  but  that  to  tilings  of  less  consequence  they  will  not  give  the  s&m-i 
attention,  and  therefore  they  will  be  apt  to  conceive  differently  concerning  them. 

"If  a  number  of  persons  agree  very  minutely  with  respect  to  all  the  facts  of  any 
narrative,  general  and  particular,  and  also  in  the  order  and  manner  of  their  narra- 
tion, it  will  amount  to  a  proof  that  they  have  agreed  together  to  tell  the  same  story  ; 
and  in  this  they  will  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  some  motive  not 
favourable  to  the  value  of  their  testimony ;  and  besides,  having  learned  circum- 
stances one  of  another,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  independent  of  one  another. 
All  the  histories  which  have  been  written  by  persons  in  every  respect  equally  cre- 
dible, agree  in  the  main  things,  but  they  are  as  certainly  found  to  ilifier  with  regard 
to  things  of  less  consequence.  We  likewise  distinguish  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  fact  to  which  our  assent  is  required;  for  we  expect  more  nnmerous,  more  ex- 
press, and,  in  all  points,  more  unexceptionable  evidence,  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  previous  improbability,  arising  from  its  want  of  analogy  to  other  facts  alrendy 
known  :  and  in  this  there  is  a  gradation  from  ihings  which  are  anticeilently  high  y 
probable,  and  therefore  i-equire  but  little  positive  evidence,   to  things  which  are 

VOL.  I.  F 
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utterly  incredible,  being  so  contrary  to  what  we  already  know  of  the  course  of 
nature  and  the  author  of  it,  that  no  evidence  could  convince  us  of  it." 

For  in^<tance,  "  if  my  servant  should  tell  me  that,  as  he  was  passing  through  a 
certain  place,  he  saw  a  friend  of  mine,  who  (he  knew)  had  business  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  character  of  my  servant  was  such  that  I  had  never  known  him 
to  tell  me  a  wanton  lie,  I  should  readily  believe  him ;  and  if  1  had  any  thing  to  do 
in  the  case,  I  should  without  hesitation  act  upon  the  supposition  that  what  he  told 
me  was  true.  But  if  the  same  servant  should  say,  that  coming  through  the  same 
place,  he  saw  another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  dead,  I  should  not 
believe  him,  though  the  thing  in  itself  was  not  naturally  impossible ;  and  if  ten  or 
a  dozen  persons  of  our  common  acquaintance,  persons  of  knowledge  and  curiosity, 
should,  independently  of  one  another  seriously  inform  me  that  they  were  present 
themselves,  nrd  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  I  might  believe  it."'  It  follows,  how- 
ever, from  this  observation,  that  miracles  require  a  much  stronger  testimony  than 
common  facts ;  and  such  testimony,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages,  they 
really  have. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge,  whether  scientific  or  historical, 
has  no  other  foundation  than  testimony.  How  many  facts  In  che- 
mistry, in  physics,  or  other  departments  of  science,  do  we  receive 
without  having  seen  them,  only  because  they  are  attested  to  us ; 
though  they  may  seem  contrary  not  only  to  our  personal  experience, 
but  also  to  common  experience !  For  instance,  we  are  informed  that 
the  fresh-water  polype,  when  cut  Into  pieces,  is  reproduced  In  each 
piece  ;  that  the  pieces  of  this  Insect,  when  put  end  to  end,  intergraft 
and  unite  together ;  that  this  same  insect  may  be  turned  Inside  out 
like  a  glove  ;  and  that  it  lives,  grows,  and  multiplies,  in  this  new 
state,  as  well  as  in  its  natural  state.  Tliese  are  strange  facts,  and  yet 
we  admit  them  upon  credible  testimony.^  Again,  a  man  wlio  has 
never  been  out  of  Great  Britain  Is,  by  testimony  alone,  as  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  foreign  countries  as  he  Is  of  the  existence 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  No  person,  who  has  read  history, 
has  any  more  doubt  of  there  being  such  a  city  as  Rome  or  Paris,  or 
that  there  formerly  existed  such  persons  as  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Julius  Caesar,  than  he  has  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  or  that  queen  Elizabeth  some  time  since  reigned 
in  this  island,  or  that  Queen  Victoria  is,  at  present,  sovereign  of  the 
British  empire.  The  truth  of  these  events  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
general  and  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  by  which  It  Is  so  firmly 
established,  that,  were  a  set  of  learned  men  now  to  arise,  and,  without 
being  able  to  produce  any  ancient  contradictory  statements,  to  en- 
deavour by  specious  reasonings  to  destroy  our  belief  of  It,  It  would 
argue  the  greatest  folly  and  weakness  to  be  moved  by  them.  The 
truth  of  other  facts  is  substantiated  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon 
such  evidence  ahnost  the  whole  business  and  Intercourse  of  human 
life  Is  conducted.  But,  however  applicable  this  reasoning  may  be  to 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  life,  it  has  been  laid  down  by  some 
persons  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  Is  sufficient  to  prove  u 
miracle.     This  assertion  was  first  made  by  a  late  celebrated  philo- 

'  Dr.  Pricst'cy's  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Keiijiion,  vol.  i.  pp.  274 — 278.  On 
tlie  subject  of  the  credibility  of  testimony,  Mr.  Gambler's  Moral  Evidence  may  be  very 
advaniageuiisly  consulted. 

-  The  curious  reader  will  find  accounts  of  numerous  experiments  on  these  extraor- 
dinary animals  in  tiic  IMiilos(i]iliieai  Transactions  of  the  Ko\al  Soeaty,  vols.  xlii.  xliii. 
xliv.  and  xlix. 
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gopher,  whose  notions  have  been  adopted  by  all  later  deists,  and  whose 
argument  in  substance  is  this :  —  "  Experience,  which  in  some  things 
is  variable,  in  others  is  uniform,  is  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  con- 
cerning matters  of  fact.  Variable  experience  gives  rise  to  probability 
only ;  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  proof.  Our  belief  of  any  fact, 
from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  is  derived  from  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  our  experience  of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony.  If  the 
fact  attested  be  miraculous,  there  arises  a  contest  of  two  opposite 
experiences,  or  proof  against  proof.  Now,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has 
established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument  from  experience 
can  possibly  be  imagined ;  and  if  so,  it  is  an  undeniable  consequence, 
that  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by  any  proof  whatever  derived  from 
human  testimony." ' 

Now,  to  this  reasoning,  or  the  most  prominent  and  essential  parts 
of  it,  several  decisive  answers  have  been  or  may  be  given.  A  few  of 
these  may  properly  find  a  place  here. 

(1.)  "Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  celebrated  *  Dissertation  on  Miracles,' 
shows  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  thus  :  — '  The  evidence 
arising  from  human  testimony  is  not  derived  solely  from  experience ; 
on  the  contrary,  testimony  has  a  natural  influence  on  belief,  ante- 
cedent to  experience. 

" '  The  early  and  unlimited  assent  given  to  testimony  by  children  gradually  con- 
tracts as  they  advance  in  life :  it  is  therefore  more  consonant  to  truth  to  say  that 
our  diffidence  in  testimony  is  the  result  of  experience  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has 
this  foundation.  Besides,  the  uniformity  of  experience  in  favour  of  any  fact  is  not 
a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  a  particular  instance.  The  evidence  arising 
from  the  single  testimony  of  a  man  of  known  veracity  will  go  farther  to  establish  a 
belief  of  its  being  actually  reversed.  If  his  testimony  be  confirmed  by  a  few 
others  of  the  same  character,  we  cannot  withhold  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  it. 
Now,  though  the  operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform  laws,  and  though  we 
have  not  the  testimony  of  our  senses  in  favour  of  any  violation  of  them  ;  still,  if  in 
particular  instances  we  have  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
those,  too,  men  of  strict  integrity,  swayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition  and  interest, 
and  governed  by  the  principles  of  common  sense,  that  they  were  actually  witnesses 
of  these  violations,  the  constitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  believe  them.' 

(2.)  "Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  is  founded  upon  too  limited  a  view  of 
the  laws  and  course  of  nature. 

"  If  we  consider  things  duly,  we  shall  find  that  lifeless  matter  is  utterly  incapable 
of  obeying  any  laws,  or  of  being  endued  with  any  powers ;  and,  therefore,  what  is 
usually  called  the  course  of  nature  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure  of  God,  acting  continually  upon  matter,  according  to  certain  rules  of 
uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to  contingencies.  So  that  it  is  as  easy  for  the 
Supreme  Being  to  alter  what  men  think  the  course  of  nature  as  to  preserve  it. 
Those  effects  which  are  produced  in  the  world  regularly  and  indesinently,  and 
which  are  usually  termed  the  works  of  nature,  prove  the  constant  providence  of 
the  Deity ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which,  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  are 
produced  in  such  a  manner  as  it  is  manifest  could  not  have  been  either  by  human 
power,  or  by  what  is  called  chance,  prove  undeniably  the  immediate  interposition 
of  the  Deity  on  that  special  occasion.  God,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the  governor 
of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  physical  world ;  and  since  the  moral  well-being  of 

'  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  vol.  i,  art.  Ahridyment. 
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the  universe  is  of  more  consequence  than  its  physical  order  and  rejiuhirity,  it 
follows,  obviously,  that  the  laws,  conformably  with  which  the  material  world  seems 
generally  to  be  regulated,  are  subservient,  and  may  occusiomdly  yield  to  the  laws 
by  which  the  moral  worlil  is  governed.  Although,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  contrary 
to  the  usiuil  course  of  nature  (and  would  indeed  lose  its  beneficial  effect  if  it  were  not 
so),  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred  that  it  is '  a  violation  of  the  hnvs  of  nature,'  allowing 
the  term  to  include  a  regard  to  moral  tendencies.  The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and 
holy  God  governs  the  world  cannot,  unless  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them,  be  leai  nt 
in  any  other  way  than  from  testimony ;  since,  on  this  suj)posi!ioii,  nothing  but  testi- 
mony can  bring  us  accpialnted  with  the  whole  series  of  his  dispensations,  and  this 
kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  previously  to  our  coi'rectly  inferring 
those  laws.  Testimony,  therefore,  must  be  admitted  as  constituting  the  principal 
means  of  discovering  the  leal  laws  by  which  the  universe  has  been  regulated  ;  that 
testimony  assures  us  that  the  apparcrd  course  of  nature  has  often  been  interrupted 
to  produce  important  moral  effects ;  and  we  must  not  at  random  disregard  such 
testimony,  because,  in  estimating  its  credibility,  we  ought  to  look  almost  infinitely 
more  at  the  moral  than  at  the  physical  circumstances  connected  with  any  particular 
event." ' 

(3.)  The  futility  of  Mr.  Hume's  sophism  may  also  be  shown,  even 
upon  its  own  avowed  principles. 

If  the  secret  of  comjKmnding  gunpowder  had  perished  by  the  accidental  death  of 
its  discoverer,  immediately  after  its  extraordinary  powers  had  been  exhil)ited  befcire 
a  hundred  competent  witnesses,  on  the  principles  of  the  sophism  now  before  us,  the 
fact  of  its  extraordinary  powers  must  inmiediately  be  rejected  as  a  manifest  false- 
hood. For,  that  a  small  black  jiowder  should  ))ossess  such  powers  contradicts  the 
universal  experience  of  maid^ind.  The  attestation,  therefore,  of  the  hundred  wit- 
nesses j)lainly  contradicts  the  universal  experience  of  mankind.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  these  hundred  witnesses  should  be  liars  than  that  the  universal  expe- 
rience ol'  mankind  should  ije  contravened.  Therelbre,  the  pretended  black  powder 
possessed  no  such  extraordinary  powers  as  those  which  these  false  witnesses  would 
fain  ascribe  to  it. 

(4.)  This  sophism  (for  argument  it  can  scarcely  be  called)  "  proves 
too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing." 

'  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i. 
pp.  176,  177.  This  argument  is  jmrsued  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Professor  Vince,  in 
his  Sermons  on  the  Credibility  of  Miracles,  8vo. ;  and  with  nuich  acuteness  by  Dr.  Dwighf, 
ill  his  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  498 — 505.  Sec  also  Bji.  Marsh's  Lectures,  Part  VL 
Lcct.  30.  pp.  72 — 91.;  and  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testaniciit, 
pp.  3.36 — 3.52.  The  sccjitical  theory  of  lliunc  concerning  testimony  has  been  exposed 
with  singular  ability  by  Dr.  Whatcly,  in  his  "Historic  Doubts"  relative  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  who  has  apjilied  it  to  the  history  of  that  extraordinary  man,  to  which  he  has 
shown  that  it  applies  with  so  nuich  greater  force  than  it  does  to  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
narrative,  as  to  reduce  the  disci])le  of  Hume  to  this  dilemma,  viz.  either  to  abandon  his 
theory  alt^i^i  I'ler,  or  to  apply  it  first  where  it  is  most  ap]ilicable;  and  upon  those  <Tounds, 
on  whi'  'i  liij  impugns  the  Clu'istian  Scri]itures,  to  acknowleiige  the  accounts  of  Jiuona- 
partc,  V,  ith  whieli  the  world  was  so  long  amazed  and  terrified,  to  have  been  a  mere  forgery, 
—  the  amusement  of  wits, — or  the  bugbear  of  politicians. 

The  reader,  wlio  is  desirous  ut'  fiilli/  investigating  tbc  subject  of  miracles,  will  find  it 
very  ably  treated  in  l>rs.  Camiibell's  and  Adams's  Treatises,  in  reply  to  the  sophistry  of 
Hume;  in  Dr.  Hey's  Norrisiau  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  157 — 200.;  in  Dr.  Price's  Four  Dis- 
sertations on  Providence,  &c.  diss  iv.  p]).  ;i8-t.  et  srq.  (4th  edit.);  in  the  Criterion  of  Dr. 
Donglas,  Bp.  of  Salisbiu-y;  in  Dr.  Ellington's  Sermons  on  Miracles,  at  tiie  Donnellan  Lec- 
tures for  1795,  8vo.  Dublin,  1706.;  and  in  Dr.  Wardlaw's  Treatise  on  Miracles.  Glasgow. 
See  also  Bn.  Gleig's  Dissertation  on  Miracles  (in  the  third  vohnue  of  his  edition  of  Stack- 
house's  History  of  the  Bible,  pp.  240.  tl  seq.),  in  which  the  endeavours  in  a  celebrated 
literary  journal  to  sui)port  the  scepticid  notions  of  Hiune  and  his  followers  are  most  ably 
exposed;  sis  they  also  are  in  the  Bev.  J.  Somerville's  "  Ueuuu-ks  on  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  in  wbieb  the  Doctrine  of  Hume  on  Miracles  is  maintained."  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1815.  The  fifth  and  sixtli  volumes  of  I'rofessor  Vernci's  Traito  de  la  Verite  de  la  lieii- 
gion  Chretienne  also  djscuss  the  subject  of  miracles  nt  considerable  length,  airl  present 
both  solid  and  learned  replies  to  the  objections  of  the  opposers  of  revelation. 
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"  It  proves  too  nmrh  ;  for,  if  T  am  to  reject  the  stronjrest  testimony  to  miraclrg 
because  testimony  has  often  deceived  me,  whilst  nature's  order  has  never  been 
found  to  fail,  then  I  ought  to  reject  a  miracle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  if  iill  my  senses  should  attest  it ;  for  all  my  senses  have  sometimes  given 
false  reports  whilst  nature  has  never  gone  astray ;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circum- 
stances ever  so  decisive  or  inconsistent  with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe  what 
I  see,  and  hear,  and  touch  ;  what  my  senses,  exercised  according  to  the  most  deli- 
berate judgment,  declare  to  be  true.  All  this  the  argument  requires,  and  it  proves 
too  much;  for  disbelief  in  the  case  supposed  is  out  of  our  power,  and  is  instinc- 
tively pronounced  absurd  ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  would  subvert  that  very  order  of 
nature  on  which  the  argument  rests  ;  for  this  order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by  the 
exercise  of  my  senses  and  judgment,  and  if  these  fail  me  in  the  most  unexception- 
able circumstances,  then  their  testimony  to  nature  is  of  little  worth."  ^ 

V.  Refutation  of  the  objection,  that  the  evidence  for  the  credibiHty 
of  miracles  decreases  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

It  is  further  objected  by  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  what- 
ever may  be  conceded  to  those  who  received  miracles  as  true  from 
the  testimony  of  concnrrent  witnesses,  those  who  live  a  thousand 
years  after  the  event  can  have  no  reason  to  believe  it ;  and  that  if  we 
admit  that  concurrent  testimony  may  augment,  still  successive  tes- 
timony diminishes,  and  that  so  rapidly  as  to  command  no  assent  after 
a  few  centuries  at  most." 

Answer. — This  objection  is  specious,  but  very  far  from  being  correct.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  denied  "that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  credibility  vanishes  with  time; 
but  no  testimony  is  really  in  the  nature  of  things  rendered  less  credible  by  any 
other  cause  than  the  loss  or  want  of  some  of  those  conditions  which  first  made  it 
rationally  credible.  A  testimony  continues  equally  credible  so  long  as  it  is  trans- 
mitted with  all  those  circumstances  and  conditions  which  first  procured  it  a  certain 
degree  of  cre'lit  amongst  men,  proportionate  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  condi- 
tions. Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  persons  who  transmit  the  testimony  are  able, 
honest,  and  ddigeiit  in  all  the  requisite  inquiries  as  to  what  they  transmit,  and  how 
should  the  credibility  due  to  their  testimony  be  weakened  but  by  the  omission  of 
circumstances  ?  which  omission  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  No  calculation  of 
the  decrease  of  the  credibility  of  testimony,  in  which  a  man  bears  witness  respect- 
ing realities,  and  not  the  fictions  of  his  own  brain,  can  ever  proceed  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  the  witnesses;  and,  there- 
lore,  as  far  as  the  credibility  of  any  matter  of  fact  depends  upon  pure  testimony, 
those  who  live  at  the  remotest  distance  of  time  may  have  the  same  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  it,  as  those  pers(ms  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  in  which  the  thing  was 
said  to  be  done,  that  identical  time  being  of  course  excluded. 

"In  what  possible  manner,  for  example,  can  the  evidence  on  which  we  believe 
the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels  be  less  than  that  on  which  those  facts  were  accre- 
dited by  Christians  in  the  second  or  third  centuries  ?  They  possessed  the  standard 
writings  of  the  evangelists  ;  so  do  we  :  what  those  books  then  contained,  they  now 
contain  ;  and  the  invention  of  printing  seems  likely,  under  the  care  of  Providence, 
to  preserve  them  genuine  to  the  end  of  time.  This  admirable  invention  has  so  far 
suured  all  considerable  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  no  ordinary  calamities  of 
wars,  dissolutions  of  governments,  &c.  can  destroy  any  material  evidence  now  in 
existence,  or  render  it  less  probable  to  those  who  shall  live  in  a  thousand  years* 
time,  than  it  is  to  us.  With  regnrd  to  the  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  indeed, 
it  is  notorious  that  our  evidence  in  favour  of  them  has  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
ing since  the  era  of  printing,  the  refoi  mation  of  religion,  and  the  restoration  of 
letters  ;  and,  as  even  the  recent  inquiries  of. learned  men  have  produced  fresh  evi- 
dence, there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will  continue  to  increase.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
with  regard  to  the  facts  related  in  the  Bible,  that  men  ever  talk  of  the  daily  dimi- 
nution of  credibility.  Who  complains  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
actions  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Pompey,  or  Caesar  ?      How  many  fewer  of  the 

'  Dr.  Chaiming's  Discourse  on  the  lOvidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  p.  20. 
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events  leconled  by  Plutarch,  or  Poljblus,  or  Livy,  are  believed  now  (on  account 
of  a  diminution  of  evidence),  than  were  believed  by  Mr.  Addison,  or  Lord  Claren- 
don, or  Geoffrey  Chaucer  ?  It  might  be  contended  with  some  show  of  probability, 
tliat  we  know  more  of  those  ancients  than  the  persons  now  mentioned  ;  but  that  is 
widely  dilTerent  from  accrediting  less.  We  never  hear  persons  wishing  they  had 
lived  ages  earlier,  that  they  might  have  had  better  proofs  that  Cyrus  was  the  con- 
queror of  Babylon,  that  Darius  was  beaten  in  several  battles  by  Alexantler,  that 
Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  that  Hannibal  was  entirely  routed  by  Scipio,  or  Pompey 
by  Julius  Caesar  :  though  we  sometimes  find  men  of  ardent  and  enterprising  minds 
exclaiming  —  'O  that  I  had  lived  and  been  present  when  such  and  such  splendid 
events  occurred :  how  lively  an  interest  should  I  have  taken  in  such  scenes,  how 
much  concern  in  their  termination ! '  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  frequent  hearing  of 
like  exclamations  that  causes  men  to  confound  weight  of  testimony  with  warmth  or 
depth  of  feeling  ;  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  difference  between  real  evidence, 
or  the  true  basis  for  belief  of  history,  and  the  sensible  impression  or  influence  which 
such  history  may  make  upon  the  mind.  We  believe  as  firmly  that  Lucretius  killed 
himself  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  as  that  Lucretia  stabbed  herself  in  consequence 
of  the  wrongs  she  had  received  from  Tarquin's  son  ;  yet  we  feel  a  much  more  lively 
interest  in  the  latter  event  than  in  the  former.  The  fate  of  Carthage,  or  the  result 
of  the  contest  between  Anthony  and  Octavius  respecting  the  empire  of  the  world, 
would  doubtless  be  much  more  deeply  felt,  and  much  more  warmly  conversed 
about,  within  two  centuries  of  the  circumstances,  than  they  ever  are  now ;  yet 
those  who  then  conversed  about  them  had  just  as  much  reason  to  doubt  their 
occurrence  as  we  have ;  that  is,  just  none  at  all.  And  the  like  reasoning  will 
apply  to  all  the  circumstances  recorded  in  authentic  history.  So  that,  having 
established  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Scripture  on  evidence 
far  superior  to  that  on  which  other  historic  books  are  received,  it  is  the  most 
idle  and  ridiculous  thing  imaginable,  to  affect  to  disbelieve  any  of  the  facts  therein 
recorded  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  times  in  which  they  occurred."  * 

Thus,  the  historical  evidences  for  the  genuineness,  truth,  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  are  so  far  from  gi'owing  less  and 
less  by  the  lapse  of  ages  (as  some  antagonists  of  revelation  have 
insinuated),  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  progressively  increasing 
with  increasing  years ;  for  so  many  new  evidences  and  coincidences 
have  been  discovered  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  histories, 
as  abundantly  to  make  up  for  any  evidences  that  may  have  been  lost 
in  former  ages ;  and,  as  this  improvement  of  the  historical  evidences 
is  progressively  increasing,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  daily  become  more  and  more  irresistible  to  all  candid  and  serioua 
inquirers.* 

VI.  But,  however  satisfactory  the  preceding  general  and  abstract 
evidences  may  be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  the  defence  of  miracles 
against  the  objections  of  infidels  wholly  upon  them.  The  miracles  re- 
lated in  the  Bible  are  accompanied  by  such  evidences  as  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  adduce  in  support  of  any  other  historic  fact,  and 
such  as  cannot  be  brought  to  substantiate  any  pretended  fact  what- 
ever. 

Since,  as  we  already  have  had  occasion  to  observe  ^  the  proper 
effect  of  a  miracle  is  clearly  to  mark  the  divine  interposition ;   it  must 

^  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidencce,  &c.  of  the  Chrietian  Revelation,  vol,  i. 
pp.  196.  199.      On  this  subject  sec  Mr.  Benson's  Ilulscan  Lectures  for  1820,  pp.  78—98. 

■  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  argument  (which  is  here  necessarily  treated 
with  brevity)  fully  discussed,  is  referred  to  the  Hulseaii  Prize  Essay,  for  1831,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Langshaw,  B.  A.  (Cambridge,  18.'i2.  8vo.),  entitled  "  The  Evidences  of  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion  are  not  weakened  by  Time." 

•  See  p.  208.  supra. 
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therefore  have  characters  proper  to  indicate  such  interposition ;  and 
these  CRITEEIA  are  six  in  number. 

1.  It  is  required,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  fact  or  event,  which 
is  stated  to  be  miraculous,  should  have  an  important  end,  worthy  of 
its  author. 

2.  It  must  be  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed. 

3.  It  must  be  sensible  (that  is,  obvious  to  the  senses)  and  easy  to 
be  observed;  in  other  words,  the  fact  or  event  must  be  such  that 
the  senses  of  mankind  can  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  it. 

4.  It  must  be  independent  of  second  causes. 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some  out- 
Avard  actions  must  be  constantly  performed  in  memory  of  the  fact 
thus  publicly  wrought. 

6.  And  such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions  and  ob- 
servances be  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those  events  took 
place,  and  afterwards  be  continued  without  interruption.^ 

1.  The  first  character  of  a  miracle  is,  an  important  end,  and 
WORTHY  OF  ITS  AUTHOR.  For  what  probability  is  there,  that  the 
Almighty  should  specially  interpose,  and  suspend  the  laws  by  which 
He  governs  this  world,  without  any  necessity,  for  a  frivolous  reason, 
inconsistent  with  his  wisdom,  and  unworthy  of  his  greatness  ?  Every 
miracle,  then,  must  have  a  useful  end,  and  one  to  which  second 
causes  are  inadequate ;  —  as,  to  authorise  a  prophet,  or  to  establish  a 
revelation.  An  end  so  wise  and  so  benevolent  is  well  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

This  character  of  a  true  miracle  is  found  in  all  the  miracles  recorded  as  being 
performed  by  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  None  of  them  are  represented  as  having 
been  wroujrht  on  trivial  occasions.  The  writers  who  mention  them  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  facts,  which  facts  they  affirm  to  have  been  performed  publicly,  in 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  their  respective  dispensations.  They  are  indeed  so  in- 
corporated with  these  dispensations,  that  the  miracles  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
doctrines ;  and  if  the  miracles  were  not  really  performed  the  doctrines  cannot  be 
true.  Further,  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ  were  wrought  in  support 
of  revelations,  which  opposed  all  the  religious  systems,  prejudices,  and  superstitions 
of  the  age.  This  circumstance  alone  sets  them,  in  point  of  authority,  infinitely 
above  the  pagan  prodigies  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  the  pretended 
miracles  of  the  romish  church ;  many  of  which  may  be  shown  to  be  mere  natural 
events,  while  others  are  represented  as  having  been  performed  in  secret,  on  the 
most  trivial  occasions,  and  long  before  the  time  of  the  writers  by  whom  they  are 
related ;  and  such  of  them  as  at  first  view  appear  to  be  best  attested,  are  evi- 
dently tricks  contrived  for  interested  purposes,  to  flatter  power,  or  to  promote  the 
prevailing  superstitions,  and  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  that  church  has  im- 
posed upon  her  members,  as  articles  of  faith,  that  must  be  believed  on  pain  of 
damnation. 

2.  A  second  criterion  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  be  instantaneously 

AND  PUBLICLY  PERFORMED,  AND  BEFORE  CREDIBLE  WITNESSES. 

A  business,  huddled  up  in  a  cloister  before  a  few  interested  monks,  is 
not  properly  attested.  But  when  an  action  is  performed  before  the 
public  eye,  as  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ  were,  or 

'  These  criteria  for  judging  of  miracles,  with  their  illustrations,  are  chiefly  abridged  from 
Mr.  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  and  Professor  Claparede's  "  Consi- 
derations upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,"  in  answer  to  Rousseau,  translated  and  pub- 
liihcd  in  8vo.    London,  1758. 
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before  witnesses  who  have  totally  exculpated  themselves  of  having 
any  end  but  that  of  truth,  we  have  all  the  attestation  we  can  reason- 
ably desire. 

(I.)  It  must  be  instantaneously  performed. 

A  minirle  does  not  present  the  shades  and  gradations  observable  in  nature 
Nature  i)r()ei'eds  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  is  gradual  and  progressive  in  its  opera- 
tions ;  does  not  create,  but  unfolils  ;  nourishes,  and  causes  to  sprout  and  grow  ;  sets 
to  worlv  second  causes,  which  act  only  by  little  and  little,  and  do  not  produce  their 
effect  until  the  end  of  a  certain  period.  Fi'oni  this  rule  the  divine  agency  is  en- 
tirely free.     God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

(2.)  Further,  publicity  or  notoriety  Is  requisite. 

Not  that  a  miracle  performed  in  the  sight  of  a  few  witnesses  is  the  less  a  miracle 
on  that  account.  It  is  enough  tliat  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  spectators 
worthy  of  credit.  The  notoriety  of  this  or  that  particular  miracle  may  be  more  or 
less  restrained  by  circumstances;  and  we  cannot  reject  a  miracle,  properly  esta- 
blished, under  the  pretence  that  it  has  not  had  all  the  notoriety  which  we  might 
have  imagined  to  be  necessary.  How  great  soever  may  be  the  number  of  witnesses, 
we  can  always  conceive  a  greater.  But  there  is  a  degree  of  notoriety  which  satis- 
fies reason  ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  testimonial  proof  could  never  be  complete. 

To  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  it  has  been  objected,  that  Jesus 
enjoined  secrecy  on  some  of  the  persons  on  whom  he  had  wrought 
miraculous  cures,  and  hence  It  has  been  Insinuated  that  they  could 
not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

Answer.  —  A  little  attention  will  show  that  this  objection  is  unfounded.  "  Dis- 
tinguish the  times,  and  the  Scriptures  will  agree."  *  This  observation  is  of  parti- 
cular importance  in  showing  that  the  contradictions,  which  the  opposers  of  re- 
velation have  asserted  to  exist  in  the  relations  of  Christ's  miracles,  are  utterly 
unfounded  ;  and  also  in  sliowing  the  reason  why  he  commanded  some  of  the  persons 
whom  he  hud  healed  not  to  divulge  their  miraculous  cures  to  any  man,  while  ho 
performed  others  with  the  greatest  publicity. 

Jesus  Christ,  having  delighted  and  instructed  the  multitude  with  his  discourses, 
the  fame  of  them,  and  of  his  mighty  works,  so  struck  the  people,  that  the  crowd 
which  assembled  around  him  increased  every  day.  In  the  universal  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  which  then  prevailed,  there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  the  Jews,  under  the 
impulse  of  blind  but  ardent  zeal,  should  have  declared  him  their  king,  or  lest  some 
seditious  spirit  sliouhl  take  advantage  of  their  favourable  disposition  towards  him, 
to  create  some  disturbance  among  that  people.  This  indeed  is  evident  from  the 
Gospel,  which  informs  us  that  the  Jews  had  laid  a  scheme  to  take  him  away  hy  force, 
and  make  him  a  kivg.  (John  vi.  15.)  But  Jesus  did  not  choose  to  give  umbrage  to 
the  Roman  government.  Though  he  was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  it  was  not 
necessary  he  should  be  so  as  a  rebel  to  Caesar.  That  fine  testimony  was  to  be  borne 
to  his  innocence,  —  /  find  no  fault  in  this  man.  (Luke  xxiii.  4.)  Determined  to 
seal  with  his  blood  the  truth  of  his  religion,  he  first  proved  his  divine  mission,  mul- 
liplied  tlie  witni'sses  of  his  mii-acles,  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  gave  tliem 
instructions,  and  destroyed  the  prepossession  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  tem- 
poral king,  surrounded  with  the  pomp  of  worldly  grandeur.  But  all  this  was  not 
the  work  of  a  few  days.  A  rapid  instruction,  joined  to  a  multitiule  of  miraden  ' 
crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time,  would  not  have  left  traces  deep  enough  in  the 
minds  ol'  men.  Infinite  Wisdom,  therefore,  permitted  not  our  Saviour  to  kindle 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies  too  soon,  nor  to  deliver  himself  into  their  hands  before 
his  hour  was  come,  lie  was  in  the  mean  time  to  work  miracles,  and  to  give  them 
the  necessary  authenticity;  but  their  greater  or  less  notoriety  depended  upon 
times,  places,  and  jiersons.  By  making  these  distinctions,  we  shall  discern  in  our 
Divine  Saviour  a  wisdom  as  constant  in  its  aim,  as  admirable  in  the  appropriation 
of  means  to  the  variety  of  circumstances.     lie  acted  less  openly  in  Judaea:  Jeru- 

'  I)istiii>.'nite  tcni))ora,  et  coucurchibuiit  Scrijitura;.  Auj,^U!5tiii.  do  Verb.  Duniini, 
set  111    16. 
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salera  especially  required  from  him  great  circumspection.  He  was  there  under  the 
eye  of  Pilate,  the  saiihedrin,  and  the  priests;  and  the  eagerness  of  the  peoj)le  to 
follow  him  might  have  readily  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  to  accuse  him  as 
seditious.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John  we  learn,  that  Jesus 
retired  into  Galilee,  not  choosing  to  remain  in  Judea,  because  that  the  Jews  sought  to 
hill  him.  (John  vii.  1.)  Out  of  Judea  he  was  more  at  liberty.  We  must  not  there- 
fore wonder  at  his  saying  to  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  Return  to  thine  own  house,  and 
show  how  great  things  God  hath  done  unto  thee.  (Luke  viii.  39.)  Gadara  was  a  city 
where  theie  were  many  heatliens:  a  disturbance  among  the  people  there  was  not  so 
much  to  be  feared.  Jesus  acted  also  more  openly  in  Galilee.  We  read  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  that  he  there  performed  miracles  in  a  very  public 
manner.  Such  was  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves ;  and  yet,  as 
s(X)u  as  he  saw  that  the  people  were  on  the  point  of  taliing  him  away  to  make  him  a 
king,  he  retired  to  a  mountain.  (John  vi.  15.)  He  had  regard  therefore  to  tlie 
diiferent  disposition  of  men's  minds.  This  was  sometimes  so  favourable  to  him, 
tliat,  choosing  to  distribute  into  different  places  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  he  pre- 
scribed silence  to  those  whom  he  cured ;  that  he  might  not  be  too  long  detained  in 
the  same  place  by  the  multitude,  who,  being  informed  of  a  new  miracle,  would  have 
importuned  him  without  ceasing.  Thus,  when  he  had  raised  up  Jairus's  daughter, 
he  forbad  the  parents  to  publish  it. 

That  our  Lord  chose  to  distribute  equally  the  light  of  his  doctrine  is  evident  from 
the  Gospel.  We  learn  (Mark  i.  38.,  Luke  iv.  43.)  that  when  he  had  wrought 
several  miracles  in  Capernaum,  he  said.  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns,  that  I  may 
preach  there  also;  for  therefore  came  I  forth.  The  people  staying  him,  that  he  should 
not  depart  from  them,  he  said  unto  them,  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other 
cities  also. 

But  thia  distinction  of  times  will  furnish  us  with  the  most  light  in  perusing  the 
narrative  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  At  his  entrance  upon  his  ministry  Jesua 
Christ  used  the  utmost  caution,  not  choosing  to  be  detained  at  the  commencement 
of  his  course.  It  was  at  the  entrance  upon  his  ministry  that  he  healed  the  leper 
spoken  of  in  Mark  i.  40 — 45.  Accordingly,  the  evangelist  adds,  that  he  recom- 
mended to  the  leper  to  keep  silence  respecting  his  cure.  (ver.  44.)  Presently  after, 
lie  performed  his  miracles  more  openly  ;  but  took  the  wise  precaution  of  qualifying 
their  splendour.  It  was  witli  this  view  that  he  declared  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  woild.  Luke  informs  us  tliat  the  people  were  amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of 
God.  But  while  they  wondered  at  all  things  which  Jesus  did,  he  said  to  his  disci- 
ples, Let  these  sayings  sink  dnwn  into  your  ears;  for  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  men.  (Luke  ix.  44.)  The  further  he  advanced  in  his 
course,  the  more  eclat  and  notoriety  did  he  give  to  his  miracles.  On  the  approach 
of  his  last  passover,  he  hesitated  not  to  celebrate  it  at  Bethaiiy,  at  Jerusalem,  and 
in  sight  of  his  enemies.  We  learn  from  Matthew  (xxi.  14.  with  John  xii.  37.),  that 
the  blind  and  the  lame  came  unto  him  in  the  temple,  and  that  he  cured  them,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chief  priests.  When  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his  religion,  the 
reserve  which  he  had  formerly  used  was  no  longer  necessary ;  it  would  have  shown 
more  weakness  than  prudence. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  serve  to  remove  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions arising  from  the  different  degrees  of  notoriety  which  Jesus 
Christ  gave  to  his  miracles.  As  he  read  men's  hearts,  the  different 
dispositions  which  he  there  discovered  led  him  to  diversify  his  mea- 
sures. He  tempered  the  splendour  of  his  miracles,  when  any  event 
might  result  from  that  splendour  injurious  to  his  religion.  The 
infinite  Wisdom  which  enlightened  him,  discovered  to  him,  in  this 
respect,  combinations  which  would  have  escaped  a  mortal  sight. 
When,  therefore,  he  appears  to  vary  his  process,  it  is  not  that  he 
changes  his  plan,  but  he  avoids  the  obstacles  which  might  injure  it.' 

3.   A  miracle  must,  in  the  third  place,  be  sensible  and  easy  to 

'  Llaparciie's  Considerations  upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,  in  answer  to  Rousseau, 
part.  i.  c.  7. 
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liE  observed;  in  other  words,  the  facts  purporting  to  be  mira- 
culous must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  senses  of  mankind  can 
certainly  perceive  that  both  the  event  is  real,  and  its  origin  super- 
natural.' 

It  must  turn  upon  laws  which  are  generally  known,  and  not  upon  such  as 
are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  known  ;  nor  upon  subjects  too  remote  from  us,  or  which 
require  the  experienced  eye  of  an  observer  in  order  to  be  perceived.  A  superna- 
tural motion  in  the  ring  or  satellites  of  Saturn  could  not  therefore  be  a  miracle 
for  the  generality  of  the  earth's  inhabitants;  it  would  at  most  be  only  so  to  astro- 
nomers. A  miracle,  being  calculated  to  establish  the  divine  interposition,  ought  to 
be  more  within  the  reach  of  men  :  signs  from  earth,  therefore,  will  be  preferable  to 
signs  from  heaven. — If  a  man  display  a  phial  full  of  blood,  which  sometimes  coxigii&Xs 
and  sometimes  liquefies,  he  has  no  right  to  our  credit,  unless  he  submit  his  phial  to 
the  examination  of  our  senses.  But  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  turned  into 
blood;  when  millions  are  fed  with  manna;  when  a  man  is  raised  from  the  dead ; 
when  four  or  five  thousand  people  are  fed  by  a  pittance :  —  in  such  cases  there  can 
be  no  deception ;  our  senses,  which  are  the  only  competent  judges,  have  the  means 
of  judging. 

4.  A  miracle  ought  to  be  independent  op  second  causes,  or 
performed  without  any  natural  instrument. 

If  any  external  action  or  foreign  circumstances  accompavy  it  (as  was  commonly 
the  case),  this  action  or  circumstance  has  no  natural  connection  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced. This  it  is  which  particularly  distinguishes  miracles  from  natural  events. 
The  latter  have  a  natural  cause ;  and  that  cause  is  proportionate  to  the  effects 
which  result  from  it.  Thus  every  body  which  is  in  motion  moves  in  proportion  to 
the  force  that  impels  it.  But  the  immediate  special  interposition  of  God  excludes 
that  of  physical  agents  ;  in  every  miracle,  the  proportion  between  causes  and  effects 
no  lono-er  subsists.  Medicine  has  remedies  proper  for  curing  diseases  :  these  reme- 
dies bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  malady  which  they  are  to  remove 
or  destroy  ;  but  no  such  relation  is  discoverable  in  miracles.  It  is  by  natural 
means  that  the  understanding  is  enlightened  and  instructed  in  those  things  of  which 
it  was  previtmsly  ignorant.  I  speak  a  language  that  is  foreign  to  me;  I  devoted 
time  and  labour  to  the  acquisition  of  it,  and  employed  the  assistance  of  a  master  : 
but  if,  independently  of  such  aids,  my  mind  be  instantaneously  enriched  with  all 
the  words  of  a  language  before  unknown  to  me,  the  effect  has  not  its  cause  in 
nature.  The  event  is  supernatural.  The  application  of  this  remark  to  the  apostles, 
at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  in  three  of  his  miracles,  made  use  of  an  external  ap[)lication  ; 
Avhich,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  cure,  looks  like  the  application  of 
some  hidden  means  of  art.  If  it  were  unnecessary,  such  process  is 
arraigned  as  being  improper  in  the  mode,  and  even  ridiculous. 

'  "  There  are  two  things,"  says  Archbishop  Tillotson,  "  necessary  to  a  miracle;  —  that 
there  sliould  be  a  supernatural  effect  wrought,  and  that  this  effect  be  evident  to  sense,  so 
that,  though  a  supernatural  effect  be  wrought,  yet  if  it  be  not  evident  to  sense,  it  is,  to  all 
the  ends  and  purposes  of  a  miracle,  as  if  it  were  not,  and  can  be  no  testimony  or  proof  of 
any  thing,  because  it  stands  in  need  of  another  miracle  to  give  testimony  to  it,  and  to 
prove  that  it  was  wrought.  And  neither  in  Scripture,  nor  in  profane  authors,  nor  in 
common  use  of  speech,  is  any  thing  called  a  miracle,  but  what  falls  under  tiie  notice  of 
our  senses ;  a  miracle  being  nothing  else  but  a  supernatural  effect  evident  to  sense,  the 
great  end  and  design  whereof  is  to  be  a  sensible  proof  and  conviction  to  us  of  something 
that  we  do  not  sec.  For  want  of  this,  transubstantiation  is  no  miracle;  a  sign  or  miracle 
is  always  a  thing  sensible,  otherwise  it  could  be  no  sign.  Now,  that  such  a  chanye  as  is 
pretended  in  transubstantiation  should  really  be  wrought,  and  yet  there  should  be  no  sign 
of  it,  is  a  thing  very  wonderful;  but  )iot  to  sense,  for  our  senses  perceive  no  chatige.  And 
that'a  thing  sliould  remain  to  all  apijcarance  just  as  it  was,  hath  nothing  at  all  of  wonder 
In  it.  We  wonder,  indeed,  when  we  see  a  strange  tiling  done,  but  no  man  wonders  when 
he  sees  nothing  done."     bernions,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  8vo.  London,  1820. 
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Answer. — The  three  miracles  in  question  are  those  of  the  man  wlio  had  been 
born  blind  (John  ix.  1 — 7.),  the  blind  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii. 
23 — 26.),  and  the  deaf  man  near  the  sea  of  Galilee.  (Mark  vii.  82 — 37.)  In  the 
first  of  these,  "  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointed 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay,  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam ;  the  man  went  thither,  and  washed,  and  returned  seeing."  In  the 
second  case,  "he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  town,  and 
when  he  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands  upon  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw 
aught  ?  and  he  looked  up,  and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees  walking.  Alter  that  he  put 
his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up,  and  he  was  restored,  and  he 
saw  every  man  clearly  ;  and  he  sent  him  away  to  his  own  house,  saying,  Neither  cfo 
into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the  town,"  Nearly  similar  was  our  Saviour's 
treatment  of  the  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  into  whose  ears  he 
put  his  fingers,  and  "  spit  and  touched  his  tongue  ;  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he 
sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that  is,  —  Be  opened  I  and  straightway  ids 
ears  were  opened,  and  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain." 

"  These  three  are  the  only  instances  where  a  deliberate  external  application  is  re- 
lated to  have  been  used,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  reason  for  using  it  seems  to  have 
been  one  and  the  same,  namely,  to  convey  to  the  individuals,  on  whom  the  miracles  were 
performed,  a  clear  assurance  that  Jesus  was  the  person  at  whose  command,  and  by 
whose  agency,  the  cure  was  wrought,  and  to  enable  them  to  state  to  others  the  grounds 
of  this  assurance  fully  and  circumstantially.  For  this  purpose  our  Saviour  used  such 
a  mode  of  application  as  was  best  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  senses 
these  men  possessed,  unimpaired,  antecedent  to  the  miracle,  and  such  as  led  them 
to  observe  that  he  was  about  to  interpose,  in  order  to  perfect  those  organs  which 
were  defective.  A  little  attention  will  show  that  every  circumstance  in  the  difierent 
modes  of  application  had  this  tendency. 

"  A  blind  man  can  know  another  only  by  the  voice  or  the  touch.  The  blind  man 
near  Bethsaida  our  Lord  led  out  of  the  town  remote  from  the  crowd,  that  he  might 
be  sure  of  the  person  who  spoke  to  or  touched  him  ;  he  then  spat  on  his  eyes,  and 
laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  restored  him  to  sight,  though  imperfectly,  —  after  that, 
he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  clearly.  What  possible  mode 
could  giv^e  him  a  more  full  assurance  that  the  cure  was  wrought  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  an  external  Agent,  and  that  Jesus  was  that  agent  ?  The  deaf  man  could 
judge  of  the  intentions  of  another  only  by  seeing  what  he  does  ;  him  therefore  our 
Lord  took  aside  from  the  multitude,  that  he  might  fix  and  confine  his  attention  to 
himself,  and  then  he  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  touched  his  tongue,  thus  sig- 
nifying to  him  that  he  intended  to  produce  some  change  in  these  organs ;  he  then 
looked  up  to  heaven,  at  the  same  time  speaking,  to  signify  that  the  change  would 
proceed  from  a  divine  power,  exercised  at  his  interposition. 

"  The  very  same  purpose  was  equally  answered  by  our  Lord's  application  to  the 
eyes  of  the  man  born  blind;  it  assured  him  that  the  person  who  came  close  to  him, 
and  spoke  to  him,  and  anointed  his  eyes,  was  the  sole  agent,  by  whose  interposition 
the  cure  was  wrought.  Immediately,  on  approaching  our  Saviour,  after  receiving 
his  sight,  he  must  have  recognised  him  by  his  voice.  Had  the  grounds  of  his  assur- 
ance been  less  full  and  circumstantial,  he  never  could  have  so  unanswerably  silenced 
the  objections,  and  replied  to  the  captious  queries  of  the  Pharisees,  —  What  did  he 
do  to  thee  f  how  opened  he  thine  eyes  ?  —  He  answered,  and  said,  A  man  that  is  called 
Jesus  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me,  Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
.  and  wash ;  and  I  went  and  washed,  and  I  received  sight. 

"  We  may  be  confirmed  in  believing  this  to  have  been  the  design  of  these  ex- 
ternal applications,  by  observing,  that  they  were  used  in  no  instance  except  those 
of  blindness  and  deafness,  when  a  defect  of  the  senses  rendered  them  necessary  to 
convey  such  assurance  of  Jesus  having  been  the  author  of  the  miracle.  And  still 
more,  by  observing  that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  three  men  had  any 
previous  knowledge  of  our  Saviour's  power  and  character.  The  man  born  blind, 
he  healed  without  any  solicitation.  The  blind  man  at  Bethsaida,  and  the  deaf  man, 
do  not  appear  to  have  come  of  themselves,  they  were  brought  by  their  friends ; 
more  precaution  was  therefore  necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  the  person  by 
whom  the  miracle  was  wrought,  and  give  them  full  evidence  that  it  was  his  sole 
work.  When  the  two  blind  men  at  Capernaum,  *nd  two  others  near  Jericho,  ap- 
plied to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed,  it  was  with  a  declared  previous  conviction  of  his 
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divine  power  that  they  followerl  him,  crying,  Son  of  Ddvld,  have  mercy  upon  u.i ! 
Here,  therefore,  a  less  remarkable  external  application  was  sufficient;  as  they  pro- 
fessed their  belief,  Jesus  only  required  that  this  profession  should  be  sincere,  JBe- 
lieve  ye,  .said  he,  that  I  have  the  power  to  do  this  f  and  they  said.  Yea,  Lord:  then  he 
touched  their  eyes,  saying,  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you;  and  their  eyes  were 
opened. 

"  If  these  remarks  are  just,  they  exhibit  one  of  those  numberless  cases,  where 
incidents  apparently  mmute  and  objectionable,  when  well  considered,  display  the 
miraculous  nature  of  the  facts,  and  the  admirable  propriety  of  our  Lord's  conduct 
in  every  ( ircumstance  ;  and  every  such  instance  confirms  strongly  the  conclusion, 
that  our  Lord's  miracles  were  not  delusive  visions,  or  the  extravagances  of  a  wild 
and  senseless  fanatic,  but  plain  proofs  of  a  divine  power,  exhibited  with  the  sobriety 
and  dignity  becoming  his  divine  character."  ^ 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some 
outward  actions  must  also  be  constantly  performed,  in 
memory  of  the  facts  thus  publicly  wrought. 

6  Such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions  and 
observancl-s  instituted  at  the  very  time  when  thosk 
events  took  place,  and  be  afterwards  continued  without 
interruption. 

These  two  rules  render  it  Impossible  that  the  belief  of  any  facts  should  be  Im- 
posed upon  the  credulity  of  after-ages,  when  the  generation  asserted  to  have 
witnessed  them  had  expired  ;  for,  whenever  such  facts  come  to  be  recounted,  if  not 
only  monuments  are  said  to  remain  of  them,  but  public  actions  and  observances 
had  iurther  been  constantly  used  to  commemorate  them  by  the  nation  appealed  to, 
ever  since  they  had  taken  place,  the  deceit  must  be  immediately  detected,  by  no 
such  monuments  appearing,  and  by  the  experience  of  every  individual,  who  could 
not  but  know  that  no  such  actions  or  observances  had  been  used  by  them  to  com- 
memorate such  events. 

VII.  Let  us  now  apply  the  criteria,  thus  stated  and  explained,  to 
the  ILLUSTRATION  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related  in  the  Sacred 
Writings. 

1.  And  first,  as  to  the  Mosaic  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch :  — 

The  plagues  in  Egypt  irere  witnessed  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Israelites,  and 
felt  by  all  "the  Egyptians.  —  At  the  Red  Sea  the  Israelites  passed  through,  and  be- 
hold the  whole  host  of  Pharaoh  perish.  —  During  forty  years  were  the  children  of 
Israel  sustained  with  food  from  heaven.  Sometimes  they  were  supplied  with  water 
from  the  flinty  lock  ;  and  throughout  their  journeys  they  beheld  the  cloud  of  the 
Lord  on  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  the  fire  by  night.  (Exod,  xl.  38.)  —  At  the 
pnssage  over  the  Jordan  '■'•the  waters  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap;  and  all  the 
Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan."  (Josh.  iii.  16,  17.)  To 
each  of  the  miracles  here  briefly  enumerated,  all  the  criteria  above  stated  will  be 
found  to  apply. 

[i.]  The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  being  chosen  by  Jehovah  to  be 
his  peculiar  people,  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  the  miracles  performed  in 
tiieir  behalf  were  unquestionably  worthy  of  their  Almighty  Author.  Here  we  have 
the  FIRST  mark. 

[ii.]  'I'iie  miracles  in  question,  though  some  of  them  (as  the  plagues  in  Egypt) 
were  announced  before  they  were  actually  performed,  did  actmiUy  and  really  take 
phice  in  Egypt,  and  were  removed  only  at  the  command  of  ISIoses,  while  the  land 
of  (ioshen  (in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt)  was  exempted  from  their  operation. 
Here  we  have- our  SKCOND,  THIRD,  and  rouRTU  marks  most  fully  established ;  for 
all  the  miracles  above  mentioned  were  recorded  by  Moses  at  or  about  the  time 

'  Dr.  Graves's  "  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  designed  to 
jtrovc  that  thc-y  wi.rc  not  Enthusiasts,"  pp,  287,  288. 
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when  thoy  actually  took  place  :  moreover,  he  recapitulated  the  miracles  which  he 
had  wrought  in  Egypt  ami  in  the  wilderness,  and  appealed  to  those  wlio  were  pre- 
sent for  the  truth  of  them ;  which  no  wise  man  would  have  done,  if  he  could  have 
been  confuted. 

[iii.]  Further,  all  these  miracles  were  witnessed  by  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
persons,  who  remained  collected  in  one  camp  for  forty  years ;  an  assembly  so  great, 
probably,  never  before  or  since  remained  collected  in  one  body  for  so  long  a  period. 
If,  then,  this  whole  nation  had  not  been  entirely  without  eyes  and  ears,  if  they  were 
not  bereft  of  reason  and  sense,  it  was  impossible,  at  the  time  these  facts  were  said 
to  have  taken  place,  that  they  could  have  been  persuaded  of  their  existence,  had 
they  not  been  real. 

[iv.]  Once  more,  to  commemorate  the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  when  all  the 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance  from  bondage, 
which  was  its  immediate  consequence,  Moses  changed  the  beginning  of  their  year  to 
the  month  when  this  event  happened,  and  instituted  the  feast  of  the  passover.  To 
this  was  added  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast  to  the 
Lord,  with  the  following  remarkable  charge  annexed:  —  '■'■And  it  sha'l  be  lohen  thy 
children  ask  thee  in  time  to  come,  saying,  '  What  is  this? '  thou  shalt  say  to  them,  '  Bi/ 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  from  the  house  of  bondage  :  and  it 
came  to  pass,  v;hen  Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  us  go,  that  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first- 
born in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  first-born  of  man  and  the  first-born  of  beast,  — 
Therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  matrix,^"  &c.  (Exod.  xiii.  J 4. 
16.)  All  these  things  have  been  observed  ever  since,  and  establish  the  truth  of 
the  narration  in  the  book  of  P^xodus.  In  further  commemoration  of  the  desl  ruc- 
tion of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart ;  and,  besid.-g 
the  passover,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  instituted,  to  perpetuate  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites,  and  their  journeying  in  the  Desert  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  ct.  seq.) ;  as 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after  the  passover  (Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 
10.),  in  memory  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  which 
took  place  fifty  days  after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  In  all  these  instances  we 
have  our  fifth  and  sixth  criteria  most  clearly  and  decisively  established. 

[v.]  The  same  remark  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  the 
Israelites  with  food,  the  memory  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  pot  of  maima ; 
and  to  the  twelve  stones  which  were  taken  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  at  the  time 
of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  that  river,  and  were  set  up  by 
Joshua  at  Gilgal,  as  a  memorial  to  them  for  ever.  How  irresistible  is  the  reason- 
ing of  Mr.  Leslie  on  this  last  monument !  "  To  form  our  argument,"  says  he,  "let 
us  suppose  that  there  never  was  any  such  thing  as  that  passage  over  Jordan  ;  that 
the  stones  at  Gilgal  were  set  up  upon  some  other  occasion  ;  and  that  some  designing 
man  in  an  after  age  invented  this  book  of  Joshua,  affirmed  that  it  was  written  at  the 
time  of  that  imaginary  event  by  Joshua  himself,  and  adduced  this  pile  of  stones  as 
a  testimony  of  the  truth  of  it;  would  not  every  body  say  to  him,  'We  know  this 
pile  very  well :  but  we  never  before  heard  of  this  reason  for  it,  nor  of  this  book  of 
Joshua ;  where  has  it  lain  concealed  all  this  while,  and  where  and  how  came  you, 
after  so  many  ages,  to  find  it  ?  Besides,  tliis  book  tells  us,  that  this  passage  over 
Jordan  was  ordained  to  be  taught  our  children  from  age  to  age,  and  therefore  that 
they  were  always  to  be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  this  particular  monument,  as 
a  memorial  of  it ;  but  we  were  never  taught  it  when  we  were  children,  nor  did  we 
ever  teach  our  children  any  such  thing ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  such  an  emphatic  ordinance  should  have  been  forgotten,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  so  remarkable  a  pile  set  up  for  the  express  pur|)Ose  of  perpetuating  its 
remembrance.'  And  if,  where  we  know  not  the  reason  of  a  bare  naked  monument, 
a  fictitious  reason  cannot  be  imposed;  how  much  more  is  it  impossible  to  impose 
upon  us  in  actions  and  observances  which  we  celebrate  in  memory  of  particular 
events !  How  impossible  to  make  us  forget  those  passages  which  we  daily  comme- 
morate, and  persuade  us  that  we  had  always  kept  such  institutions  in  memory  of 
what  we  never  heard  of  before ;  that  is,  that  we  knew  it  before  we  knew  it !  And 
if  we  find  it  thus  impossible  for  an  imposition  to  be  put  upon  us,  even  in  some 
things  which  have  not  all  the  marks  before  mentioned ;  how  much  more  impossible 
is  it  that  any  deceit  should  be  in  that  thing  where  ALL  the  marks  do  meet !  " ' 

'  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  p.  22.  3d  edit.   The  reality  of  the  mira- 
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2.  Secondly,  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  pages 
apply  with  similar  weight  and  propriety  to  the  Miracles  recorded 
IN  THE  Neav  Testament;  the  number,  variety,  and  greatness  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  persons  by  whom,  the  persons  before  whom,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  respectively  performed,  together 
with  the  effects  produced  by  them,  and  the  incontestable  fact  that 
their  reality  was  never  denied  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  or  who, 
living  near  the  time  when  they  were  performed,  had  the  means  as 
well  as  the  inclination  to  deny  them,  if  they  had  not  been  actually 
wrought,  —  are  all  so  many  indisputable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  If  only  one  or  two  miracles  had  been  wrought 
for  this  purpose,  it  might  have  been  considered  as  a  fortunate  chance, 
which  occurred  at  a  convenient  season  ;  or,  if  Christ  had  performed 
them  privately,  and  before  his  own  disciples  only,  they  may  have 
been  suspected  by  the  rest  of  the  world  of  fraud  and  imposition.  But 
the  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  actual  fact ;  for, 

(1).  The  NUMBER  of  Chrisfs  miracles  was  very  great. 

It"  we  consider  only  those  which  are  recorded  at  large,  they  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  in  number ;  and  consequently  the  opportunities  of  examination  were  in- 
creased, and  of  deceit  proportionably  lessened.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
have  been  beyond  all  number,  if  we  take  into  account  the  several  instances  in  which 
we  are  told  that  great  multitudes  flocked  to  Jesus,  who  were  afflicted  with  various 
diseases,  for  the  most  part  incurable  by  human  skill,  and  that  he  healed  theia  all; 
and  that  thousands  were  fed  by  him  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  The  Gospel,  in- 
deed, is  full  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  and  one  of  his  biographers  informs  us  that 
he  performed  a  greater  number  than  are  in  any  way  recorded.     But, 

(2.)  There  was  a  great  variety  in  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  might  be  revieiced  and  re-examined^  as  in  many 
inatances  we  know  they  actvxilli/  were. 

The  VARIETY  of  Christ's  miracles  is  a  circumstance  that  claims  our  attention 
equally  with  their  number.  As  no  impostors  ever  pretended  to  perform  a  great 
number  of  miracles,  so  they  always  or  usually  limited  themselves  to  one  species  of 
thiin  It  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  which  at 
lenorth  convinced  the  Egyptian  magicians  that  the  power  by  which  he  wrought  them 
was  divine.  From  the  variety  of  effects  in  the  universe,  we  conclude  the  existence 
of  an  Almighty  designing  cause.  One  efiect  or  two  of  different  kinds,  or  a  few  of 
the  same  kind,  may  be  inadvertently  ascribed  to  chance ;  or  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
persons  producing  such  effects  possessed  some  extraordinary  or  ])eculiar  skill  in  ac- 
complishing them,  or  some  peculiar  art  in  imposing  on  men  in  respect  of  them. 
But  a  variety  of  effects,  all  mutually  distinguished,  and  each  perfect  in  its  kind, 
suL'gests  the  idea  of  a  perfect  agent,  powerful  and  designing,  employed  in  producing 
them.     And  this  is  the  case  with  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  for,  not  one  disease  only, 

cles  performed  by  Moses,  and  the  impossihility  of  accounting  for  them  by  natural  means,- 
are  alily  vindicated  by  ALdu  Voisin,  Autorito  des  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  249 — 293.  The 
various  miracles,  which  are  concisely  noticed  above,  are  considered  in  detail,  and  excel- 
lently illustrated,  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Horas  Mosaic*  (vol.  i.  pp.  359 — 387.)  and  by  Dr. 
Graves,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  15^ — 17L) 
In  his  appendi.x  to  the  same  volume  (pp.  373 — 410.).  Dr.  G.  has  refuted  the  sceptical  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Gcddes  (wlio  chiefly  borrowed  them  from  continental  critics),  which  have 
been  re-asserted  by  a  modern  opposcr  of  divine  revelation,  as  though  they  had  never  before 
been  refuted.  Dr.  CoUycr,  in  his  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles  (p.  151.  to  the  end), 
has  also  treated  on  the  i)rincipal  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and 
the  miracles  of  the  pas.sage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  sweetening  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  the 
supply  of  manna  and  of  quails,  the  smiting  of  the  rock  in  Iloreb,  and  the  supply  of 
Avater,  I'ccorded  by  Moses,  are  satisfactorily  vindicated  from  the  attacks  of  rationalists  and 
infidels,  liy  Joseph  Brown,  M.  D.,  in  bis  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,  pp.  95 — 117.  Lou- 
don, 1851,  8vo. 
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but  all  are  subject  to  the  power  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  :  not  only  diseases,  but 
every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  mankind,  are  banished  by  their  word  ;  and  even 
death,  —  the  hist  enemy,  —  is  obedient  to  them,  and  gives  up  liis  prey  at  their  com- 
mand, especially  at  the  command  of  Christ.  We  behold  him  giving  sight  to  the 
born  blind,  —  healing  the  obstinate  leprofy,  —  making  those  wlio  uHiuted  a  limb' 
perfect,  — those  who  were  bowed  dovble  straight,  —  tho^e  who  shook  with  the  palsy, 
robust,  —  nerving  the  withered  arm  with  strength,  —  re^^toring  the  insane  a.vn\.  de- 
viuniacs  to  reason,  and  raising  the  dead  to  life.  That  great  miracle  of  raisins  the 
dead,  in  particular,  Christ  performd  no  less  than  four  times;  once  on  the  ruler's 
daughter,  just  after  she  had  expired,  —  again,  on  the  widow's  son,  as  he  was  carried 
on  his  bier  to  be  interred,  —  a  tliird  time  on  Lazarus  when  he  had  laid  in  his  orave 
four  days,  —  and  lastly,  the  greatest  instance  of  all,  in  himself.  We  beliold  the 
apostles  also  expelling  demons,  restoring  the  lame  from  his  birth,  giving  si<^ht  to 
the  blind,  healing  all  manner  ofdiseases,  and  giving  life  to  the  dead.  These  super- 
natural works  were  not  performed  in  a/ew  instances,  with  hesitation  and  diffidence; 
but  every  iveek  and  every  day  were  witnesses  to  numerous  instances  of  them  for  a 
successive  series  of  years,  so  that  all  suspicion  of  human  management,  compact,  and 
juggle,  was  for  ever  precluded.  In  short,  not  only  man  but  every  other  being 
bows  in  ready  subjection  to  their  voice;  not  only  animate  but  inanimate  creatures, 
feel  the  power  of  God,  and  act  contrary  to  their  natures,  at  his  will.  —  The  winds, 
the  waves,  the  rocks,  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  —  all  are  the  subjects  of  those 
who  first  introduced  the  Christian  dispensation. 

(3.)  The  DESIGN  of  Christ's  miracles  was  truly  important,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  their  almighty  Author. 

The  very  kinds  of  these  miracles  were  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  nearly 
senen  centuries  before"^;  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  these 
miracles  were  wrought,  we  find  it  grand  and  noble,  full  of  dignity,  majesty,  and 
mercy.  It  was,  to  carry  on  one  vast  and  consistent  plan  of  Providence,  extending 
from  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  to  establish  a  system  of  belief, 
hope,  and  practice,  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  and  conditions  of  mankind ;  which 
had  been  revealed  ii>  part  to  the  Jews,  promised  to  the  prophets,  and  tended  to 
destroy  the  four  great  moral  evils,  —  so  prevalent  and  so  pernicious, —  viz.  atheism, 
scepticism,  immorality,  and  vice.  In  subservience  to  tiieir  grand  object,  —  the 
confirmation  of  his  divine  mission, —  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought  for  the 
most  benevolent  of  all  purposes,  the  alleviation  of  human  misery  in  all  its  Ibrms,  and 
they  carry  in  them  the  characters  of  the  greatest  goodness  as  well  as  of  the  greatest 
power.     Most  of  them  were  performed  in  consequence  of  application  or  intreaty  ; 

•  So  (fuXAour  signifies.  It  is  a  different  word  from  x'^^oi/y,  and  has  a  different  signifi- 
cation. Both  these  words  occur  in  Matt.  xv.  31.  kuWovs  uytf7s,  x<^^ovs  ireptiraTovvTes.  He 
made  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  those  who  wanted  a  limb,  perfect,  and  the  lame  to  walk.  What 
an  amazing  instance  of  divine  power,  of  creative  energy,  must  the  reproduction  of  a  hand, 
foot,  or  other  limb  be,  by  the  mere  word  or  touch  of  Jesus  !  How  astonishing  to  the  spec- 
tators !  That  the  above  is  the  meaning  of  KvWbs,  see  Wetstein,  Kypke,  and  Eisner  ou 
Matt.  XV.  31. 

*  The  circumstance  of  Christ's  miracles  being  predicted  so  many  years  before  the  per- 
formance of  them,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  removes  all  suspicion  of  any  design 
to  impose  on  the  understandings  of  men,  to  sway  them  by  the  power  of  novelty,  or  to  sur- 
prise them  by  a  species  of  proof,  of  which  they  had  never  before  heard.  In  this  respect 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  Moses.  When  Moses  appeared, 
the  notion  of  a  miracle  must  have  been  new  and  unprecedented ;  allowing  this,  there  was 
no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  miracles  among  a  rude,  uncivilised  people.  But,  when  the 
world  became  more  polished,  and,  by  the  frequency  of  imposture,  more  suspicious  and 
inquisitive,  it  was  highly  proper  that  the  st>ecies  of  proof,  by  which  any  new  system  was 
confirmed,  should  be  previously  notified,  or  be  such  as  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  to.  This  applied  particularly  to  the  Jevvs,  the  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus.  They  were  much  prepossessed  against  him  ;  and  it  was  of  importance  that  the 
proof  from  this  quarter  should  appear  in  the  most  unexceptionable  light.  Jesus  had  this 
in  view,  in  the  answer  given  to  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  they  in- 
quired if  he  was  the  Christ.  He  directs  them  to  his  miracles,  in  proof  that  he  was,  and 
appeals  to  the  predictions  of  the  same  prophet  who  had  described  the  character  and  actions 
of  their  Mnster.  Compare  Isa.  xxix.  18,  19.,  xxxv.  4 — 6.,  and  Ixi.  1.  with  Matt.  xi.  4,  5. 
and  Mark  vii.  37. 
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and,  on  these  occasions,  tlie  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus  appear,  adorncil  with 
the  most  delicate  expressions  of  compliance  and  piety. 

[i.]  The  instances  of  the  leper,  who  applied  for  himself,  as  Jesus  came  down  from 
the  mountain  (Matt.  viii.  3.)  ; — of  the  centurion,  applyinjf  for  a  favourite  servant 
(viii.  8.)  ;  — of  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  brought  in  his  bed,  and  let  down  by  the  roof 
(Luke  V.  18.);  —  and  of  the  ruler,  whose  daughter  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
expired  before  his  arrival  (Luke  viii  41.)  ;  —  are  all  so  many  occasions  which 
dis[)lay  that  divine  compassion,  which  was  ever  open  to  the  cries  of  the  miserable ; 
—  a  compassion  surmounting  every  obstacle,  unconquerable  by  oppositicm,  and  with 
dii^nity  triumphing  over  it.  The  circumstances  of  the  last-mentioned  application 
are  remarkably  beautiful.  We  see  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  filling  down  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  beseeching  him  to  come  into  his  house;  the  more  importunate  in  his 
intreaty,  as  probably  he  had  been  either  an  enemy,  or  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
beinof  one,  and,  on  tliat  account,  also,  the  more  d(mbtful  of  success ;  to  crown  all, 
his  case  was  pitiable  and  pressing  :  He  had  one  only  daughter  about  twelve  years  of 
uge,  and  she  lay  a  dying.  As  Jesus  went  to  the  house,  the  people  crowded  about 
liim,  and  in  the  throng  a  most  compasionate  cure  was  wrought,  only  by  toucliing 
the  hem  of  his  garment.  In  the  mean  time  the  young  woman  expires,  and  messages 
are  sent  to  prevent  his  taking  any  further  trouble.  This  new  distress  has  the  eilecd 
of  heightening  the  compasionate  favour.  It  instantly  drew  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  that  reviving  declaration,  the  prelude  of  the  miracle :  Fear  not,  believe  only, 
and  she  shall  be  made  ivhole.     (Luke  viii.  ■')0.) 

[ii.]  Beautiful  as  these  instances  are,  yet  they  yield  to  others,  where  Jesus 
wrought  his  miracles  without  application.  To  prevent  intreaty,  to  watch  for  op- 
portu^iity  of  doing  good  to  others,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  benevolent  character,  and 
is  the  perfection  of  an  amiable  one.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  1.) 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  instances.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
disciples  could  either  ask  or  expect  such  an  appearance  in  their  favour.  But,  as  the 
miracle,  by  its  greatness,  was  fitted  to  inspire  every  sentiment  of  respect ;  so  the 
occasion  of  working  it  served  to  give  a  full  opening  into  the  indulgent  character  of 
tlieir  Master  at  the  moment  of  his  calling  them.  His  entering  soon  after  into  Peter's 
house,  and  healing  his  wife's  mother,  who  lay  sick  of  a  fever  (Matt.  viii.  14.),  was 
also  an  act  of  indulgence,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  secure  the  attachment  of  this 
zealous  disciple.  The  feeding  of  thousands  miraculously  with  a  few  loaves  and 
tishes,  fives  a  happy  and  striking  instance  of  an  attention  descending  to  the  most 
onlinary  wants  of  men.  Tlie  cases  of  dispossession  have  the  most  humane  aspect, 
wliere  the  misery  was  great,  and  no  application  sup[)0sable,  nor  any  desire  of  relief, 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  possessed. 

fiii.j'There  are  two  instances  of  such  distress  as  every  day  occur,  in  which  we 
see  Jesus  interposing,  unasked,  with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility.  One  is  a  case 
of  infirm  old  age ;  the  other  of  youth  cut  off  in  its  bloom  ;  distresses  mortifying  to 
the  pride  of  man,  and  always  deeply  affecting  to  a  generous  mind.  Wilt  thou  be 
made  whole  ?  says  Jesus  to  the  old  man  lying  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  (John  v.  6.) 
The  helplessness  of  distressed  old  age  cannot  be  painted  in  more  lively  colours,  than 
in  the  simple  account  which  the  man  gives  of  himself;  and  never  was  relief  dis- 
])ensed  with  more  grace  and  dignity  :  Jesus  saith  to  him.,  Rise,  take  up  thy  l)ed  and 
walk.  (John  v.  8.)  The  other  distress  is  still  of  a  more  tender  kind,  the  untimely 
death  of  an  only  son  ;  a  distress  always  great,  but  on  the  present  occasion  height- 
ened by  the  concurrence  of  affecting  circnmslances.  Jesus  ivent  into  a  city  called 
Nain.  Now,  ivhen  he  came  mgh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  hehold  there  icas  a  drud  man 
carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  zvidniv.  And  much  people  of  the 
city  was  with  her.  (Luke  vii.  11,12)  lo  attending  to  the  narration,  we  sympathi.se 
<lccply  with  the  tlistress  of  the  sorrowful  mother,  we  even  participate  in  the  sympathy 
ami  sorrow  of  the  attendants.  Such  a  distress  was  adapted  to  the  divine  pity  of  Jesus. 
When  the  Lord. saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her.  Weep  not  (Luke 
vii.  \'^.);andhecume  and  touched  the  bier,  and  said,  Young  man,  arise.  (14.)  And,  lest 
the  immediate  object  of  the  miracle  should  escape  us,  the  historian  concludes  the 
account  of  it  with  observing,  that  Jesus  deliuered  him  to  his  mother.  (15. )  Great 
actions  in  ordinary  life  have  often  much  of  the  terrible  in  them  ;  if  they  have 
beauties,  yet  they  are  usually  of  the  awCui  kind  ;  but,  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
there  is  nothing  alarming ;  they  were  hurtful  to  none,  and  beneficial  to  all  who  felt 
their  inllucnce.     We   naturally  wish  ourselves   to   have   been   spectators   of  those 
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agreeable  scenes.  This  was  the  charm  which  overpowered  the  stupidity  or  prejudices 
of  the  multitudes,  when  the  other  charms  of  the  miracles  seemed  to  have  operated 
faintly.  On  occasion  of  one  of  the  lowest  exertions,  the  multitude  was  capable  of 
making  the  following  reflection  :  He  hath  done  all  things  well ;  he  maketh  both  the 
deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.^ 

"  Compare  with  these  evangelical  miracles  the  pagan  miracles,  as 
delivered  to  us  by  report,  or  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  after  the 
church  was  supported  by  the  state :  —  but  there  is  7io  comparison. 
The  latter  were  usually  such  as  would  make  fools  stare,  and  wise 
men  suspect ;  and  as  they  began,  so  they  ended  in  vain,  —  es- 
tablishing nothing,  or  what  was  worse  than  nothing  ;  if  false,  the 
tricks  of  deceitful  men;  if  true,  the  frolics  of  fantastical  demons." ^ 

In  short,  the  miracles  of  Christ  had  nothing  in  them  fantastical  or 
cruel,  but  were  glorious  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence,  done  to 
persons  to  whom  it  is  usually  least  done,  but  who  most  needed  his 
kindness  and  beneficence, —  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  desolate,  and  the 
afllicted.  They  were,  moreover,  calculated  to  excite  gratitude  rather 
than  fear,  and  to  persuade  rather  than  to  terrify.  Jesus  performed 
no  miracles  of  the  severe  kind,  and  the  apostles  very  few,  —  no  more 
indeed  than  were  necessary  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  viz.  the  de- 
tection and  the  punishment  of  sin  and  hypocrisy  in  the  infant  state  of 
the  Christian  church. 

Of  the  vast  multitude  of  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
there  are  only  two  which  carry  in  them  any  marks  of  severity, 
namely,  his  suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the  herd  of  swine,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  whole  herd  perished  in  the  waters ;  and  his 
causing  the  barren  fig-tree  to  wither  away. 

[i.  J  With  .regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  swine  (Matt.  viii.  28 — 34. ;  Mark  v. 
12 — 17-).  it  should  be  considered  that  Jesus  did  not,  properly  speaking,  command 
or  do  this,  but  only  suffered  it  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is  no  more  an  impeachment  of  his 
goodness  that  he  suffered  this  to  be  done,  than  it  is  of  the  providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty, that  he  permits  any  evil  to  be  committed  in  the  world.  Jesus  might  suffer 
this,  perhaps,  to  show  the  great  power  and  malice  of  evil  spirits  if  not  restrained  by 
Omnipotence ;  perhaps  if  the  Jews  were  the  owners  of  the  swine,  to  pimish  them 
for  keeping  such  animals  in  direct  violation  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  which  forbad 
the  eating  of  swine,  and  even  the  keeping  of  them  ;  or,  perhaps,  if  the  owners  of 
them  were  Gentiles,  to  convince  them  of  the  sacredness  and  divinity  of  the  Jewish 
laws,  which  (it  is  well  known)  they  ridiculed  on  many  accounts,  and  especially  for 
the  prohibition  of  eating  swine's  flesh  5  and  farther,  it  may  be,  to  punish  them  for 
laying  a  snare  in  the  way  of  the  Jews.  But,  whoever  they  were  that  sustained  this 
loss,  they  seemed  to  have  deserved  it  for  their  covetous  and  inhuman  temper  ;  for 
tliey  were  not  so  much  pleased  with  the  good  that  was  done  to  the  afflicted  man,  as 
they  were  offended  with  the  loss  of  the  swine;  and,  instead  of  being  awakened  by 
so  great  a  miracle  to  confess  their  sins,  and  revere  the  power  of  Christ,  they  desired 
him  immediately  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  They  could  not  but  be  sensible  that 
he,  who  had  wrought  this  miracle  among  them,  must  be  a  divine  person  ;  yet,  be- 
cause they  had  sustained  some  loss  by  it,  1  hey  never  npplied  to  him  for  mercy,  but 
sent  him  away,  and  thus  showed  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  the  punishment 
that  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 

[ii.]  In  causing  the  barren  fig-tree  to  wither  away  (INlatt.  xxi.  19.;  Mark.  xi. 
14.  21.),  Jesus  neither  invaded  private  property,  nor  did  any  injury  to  the  counnu- 
nity  at  large  ;  and  though  this  is  alleged  as  a  severe  miracle,  the  allegation  is  not  to 

'  Dr.  David  Hunter's  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  286 — 291' 
Ediiibm-yh,  1770. 

*  Dr.  Jortiu's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  266.  2d  edit. 
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the  purpose.  For,  as  tbe  fig-tree  was  not  an  animated  being,  so  it  was  not,  in  d 
proper  sense,  capable  of  being  kindly  or  unkindly  treated,  but  was  a  proper 
and  strong  figurative  representation  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  the  lesson,  which 
this  action  dictated  to  his  disciples,  and  now  dictates  to  us,  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  every  man  alive,  —  to  the  deist  as  well  as  to  the  believer.  If  the  op- 
portunities which  God  has  given  us  for  our  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and 
the  purification  of  our  affections,  be  neglected  or  misemployed;  —  if  we  be  found 
unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  good  works,  —  which  are  tlie 
fruits  of  faith  in  him,  we  must  expect  to  be  withered  like  the  barren  fig-tree, 
before  the  fiery  blast  of  his  displeasure,  when  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth.' 

There  were  good  reasons,  therefore,  for  Christ's  severity  in  these 
two  cases  ;  but  in  all  other  instances  he  was  perfect  goodness  and  be- 
nevolence. "  He  went  about  doing  good."  He  was  the  greatest 
I)hysician  to  bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  his  constant  employment  was, 
leeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  casting  out  demons  2,  and 
raising  the  dead.  The  first  of  his  miracles  was  at  a  wedding,  con- 
verting water  into  wine,  thus  sanctioning  the  sacred  institution  of 
marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  that  he  was  no  enemy  to 
innocent  festivity  ;  and  one  of  the  last  was  restoring  the  ear  of  the 
high  priest's  servant  which  Peter  had  cut  off.  The  Gospel  was  a 
covenant  of  mercy,  and  it  could  not  be  better  ratified  and  confirmed 
than  by  acts  of  mercy. 

(4.)   Consider  further  the  greatness  of  Chrisfs  miracles. 

If  any  actions  can  be  called  miraculous,  those  of  Jesus  are  indisputably  fo.  In 
the  simplest  instances  of  cures  performed,  we  always  find  some  circumstances  fixing 
this  pomt,  —  such  as,  that  the  disease  was  in  its  nature  incurable,  that  it  was  inve- 
terate, and  had  baffled  every  effort  of  art;  that  it  was  instantaneously  removed,  by 
a  single  word,  sometimes  without  it,  sometimes  by  touch,  or  by  applications,  from 
which  in  a  natural  way  no  relief  was  to  be  expected,  —  for  example,  anointing  tcith 
clay  the  eyes  of  a  man  born  blind.  In  tbe  higher  instances  of  exertion,  such  as 
raising  the  dead,  we  have  no  dilBculty  in  determining  them  to  have  been  mira- 
culous. To  explain  them  in  any  other  way,  is  an  attempt  which  must  terminate  in 
confusion  and  absurdity,  on  which  account  very  few  have  ever  engaged  in  it.  But 
it  is  of  consequence  to  observe,  that  works  so  great  could  never  have  been  admitted 
as  true,  by  a  scrupulous  and  inquisitive  age,  had  there  been  any  doubt  of  tlieir 
certainty.  Their  greatness,  which  all  h.ad  occasion  to  know,  and  which  no  one 
ever  contradicted  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page),  secures  tlicm  against  the 
suspicion  of  imposture.  Impostors  seldom  deal  in  great  tricks ;  this  would  offend 
too  much  against  probability,  and  prompt  men  to  an  investigation.  They  usually 
satisfy  themselves  with  little  tricks,  because  they  are  less  open  to  suspicion,  and 
more  easily  gain  credit. 

'  The  above,  doubtless,  was  the  general  design  of  the  emblem  of  the  barren  fig-tree. 
It  was  usual,  among  the  people  of  the  East,  to  designate  things  by  actions;  and  there  arc 
freqiien.t  instances  of  this  nature  in  the  proplicts  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  like  manner, 
Jesus  Christ,  by  a  familiar  type,  gave  the  Jews  to  understand  wliat  tlicy  must  expect  for 
making  only  a  forni.al  profession  of  rclij^ion: —  77/e  Atnr/dom  of  God  shttll  be  taken  from 
you,  and  (jiuen  to  a  nation  br  imj  in  g  forth  the  fruits  thereof.  (i\I;itt.  xxi.  43.)  This  figure  of 
the  fig-ticc  was  cinployeil  by  Christ  more  than  oikc  to  tlie  same  purpose,  as  m.ay  be  seen 
m  the  parable  rchitcd  in  Luke  xiii.  6—9.  In  Matt.  xxi.  19.  and  Mark  xi.  14.  21.  it  is  by 
way  of  type;  there,  by  way  of  parable :  here  tiic  malediction  is  executed  upon  it ;  there  it 
is  denounced  (ver.  7.) — Cut  it  down,  whi/  cumbereth  it  the  ground? 

'■'  There  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  Jesus  castiiig  out  evil  spirits,  wliieh,  by  Divine 
Providence,  were  jiermittid  to  exert  themselves  at  that  time, and  to  possess  many  persons. 
"  I5y  this  he  showed  iliat  be  came  to  destroy  the  cmi>ire  of  yat.in,  and  seemed  to  foretell 
that,  wheresoever  Iiis  dociiine should  prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  sliuulil  be  put  to  flij;ht.  Ho 
foresaw  that  the  great  and  po))ular  objection  to  him  would  be,  that  he  was  a  nuigician ; 
and  therefore  he  confuted  it  bet'orehand,  and  ejected  evil  s]iiiils,  to  show  that  ho  was  in 
no  confederacy  with  them."     Jortin's  Rem.  on  Lecl.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
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(5.)   Observe  also  the  persons,  by  whom  these  miracles  were  accomplished. 

They  were  wrought  by  persons  who  were  known  to  be  poor,  unlearned,  of  low 
condition,  and  destitute  of  great  friends  and  powerful  patrons  ;  who  gave  other 
proofs  of  their  mission,  and  did  not  rest  the  whole  of  their  cause  upon  miracles,  but 
who  likewise  insisted  upon  the  reasonableness  of  their  doctrines,  which  they  offered 
to  examination.  Further,  they  were  wrought  by  persons  who  appealed  to  God,  and 
declared  that  they  would  perform  them.  By  acting  in  the  name  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  all,  they  gave  the  best  kind  of  proof  that  they  were  supported  by  him, 
and  thus  prevented  objections  that  the  wonder  might  happen  by  chance,  or  be 
effected  by  a  secret  fatal  power,  of  which  they  themselves  knew  nothing,  or  by 
evil  spirits,  or  for  other  ends  and  purposes  ;  and  they  laid  themselves  under  a  neces- 
sity of  fulfilling  their  promises,  or  of  passing  for  men  who  either  deceived  others  or 
were  deceived  themselves.  But  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  not  the  only 
persons  "  who  confidently  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  miracles,  in  the  very  face  of 
their  enemies ;  thus  daring  them,  as  it  were,  to  a  detection  of  imposture,  if  any  im- 
posture had  existed.  There  was  a  class  of  writers  in  the  primitive  church  who 
composed  what  were  styled  Apologies."  (Some  of  these  Apologies  have  already 
been  cited.)  They  "  were  addressed  to  the  pagans  ;  and  it  was  their  avowed  design 
to  defend  Christianity,  and  to  vindicate  the  reception  of  it. 

"  The  oldest  writer  of  this  description  with  whose  works  we  are  at  all  acquainted 
is  QuADRATUs.  He  lived  about  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  pre- 
sented his  Apology  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  A  passage  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Eusebius  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  formally  and  confidently  appealed  to  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  as  a  matter  which  admitted  not  of  the  least  doubt  or  con- 
troversy. '  The  works  of  our  Saviour,'  says  he,  '  were  always  conspicuous,  for 
they  were  real.  Both  they  that  were  healed,  and  they  that  were  raised  from  the 
dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when  they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  for  a  long  time 
afterwards ;  not  only  whilst  he  dwelt  on  this  earth,  but  also  after  his  departure  and 
for  a  good  while  subsequent  to  it ;  insomuch  that  some  of  them  have  reached  to  our 
times.'  ' 

"  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Justin  Martyr,  who  followed  Quadratus  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  years. — '  Christ  healed  those,  who  from  their  birth  were 
blind  and  deaf  and  lame  ;  causing  by  his  word,  one  to  leap,  another  to  hear,  and  a 
third  to  see ;  and,  having  raised  the  dead  and  caused  them  to  live,  he,  by  his  works, 
excited  attention,  and  induced  the  men  of  that  age  to  know  him.  Who,  however, 
seeing  these  things  done,  said  that  it  was  a  magical  appearance,  and  dared  to  call 
him  a  magician  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people.'  ^ 

"  Next  in  chronological  order  follows  Tertullian,  who  flourished  during  the  same 
century  with  Justin  Martyr. — '  That  person,  whom  the  Jews  had  vainly  imagined, 
from  the  meanness  of  bis  appeai'ance,  to  be  a  mere  man,  they  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  power  which  he  exerted,  considered  as  a  magician  :  when  he,  with 
one  word,  ejected  devils  out  of  the  bodies  of  men.,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  cleansed 
the  lei)rous,  strengthened  the  nerves  of  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and  lastly,  with 
one  command,  raised  the  dead ;  when  he,  I  say,  made  the  very  elements  obey  him, 
assuaged  the  storms,  and  walked  upon  the  seas,  demonstrating  himself  to  be  the 
Word  of  God.' 3 

"  We  may  finally  notice  Origex,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  who  pub- 
lished a  regular  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  philosopher  Celsus. —  '  Un- 
doubtedly we  do  think  him  to  be  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  because  he  healed 
the  lame  and  the  blind ;  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  persuasion  by  what 
is  written  in  the  prophecies:  Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  hear,  and  the  lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart.  But,  that  he 
also  raised  the  dead,  and  that  it  is  not  a  fiction  of  those  who  wrote  the  Gospels,  is 
evident  from  hence ;  that,  if  it  had  been  a  fiction,  there  would  have  been  many  re- 
corded to  be  raised  up,  and  such  as  had  been  a  long  time  in  their  graves.  But  it 
not  being  a  fiction,  few  have  been  recorded.""* 

"  That  the  defenders  of  Christianity  should  thus  needlessly  commit  themselves  to 

*  Quadrat.  Apol.  apud  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 

*  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  258.  edit.  Thirlby. 

»  Tcrtul.  Apol.  p.  20.  ed.  Prior.  Par.  1675. 

*  Oiig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  ii.  §  48. 
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the  hostile  pagans,  if  no  miracles  had  been  performed,  and  when  a  regular  confuta- 
tion of  the  r  pretences  was  perfectly  easy,  it  is  alike  difficult  to  account  for  and 
hard  to  believe."  ' 

(6.)    The  persons  befoee  whom  the  miracles  were   wrought  claim  our  especial 

notice. 

These  astonishing  actions  were  not  performed  in  sequestered  cells  or  solitudes, 
cautiously  shunning  the  light  of  truth,  and  the  scrutiny  of  officious  inquiries.  They 
were  wrought  in  a  learned  age  and  in  civilised  countries,  in  the  politest  and  best 
inhabited  parts  of  the  world,  where  persons  are  not  easily  deluded.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  when  Christianity  was  published,  a  general  prejudice  in  the  people, 
and  a  very  severe  suspicion  in  the  government,  prevailed  against  the  belief  of  mi- 
racles. They  were  stigmatised  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  magic ;  and  Augustus, 
it  is  well  known,  had  published  very  rigorous  edicts  against  the  whole  race  of  prce- 
stigiatoi's  or  jugglers.  Further,  the  Christian  miracles  were  exhibited  in  the  face  of 
day,  before  vast  multitudes  of  friends  and  enemies  indiscriminately,  to  whose  calm 
and  deliberate  investigation  they  were  submitted  ;  and  at  a  time,  when  men  wanted 
neither  power  nor  inclination  to  expose  them  if  they  were  impostures,  and  who 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  called  atheists  for  disbelieving  them,  and  of  being 
insulted  by  the  populace  and  persecuted  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  deriding  them. 
The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  witnessed  by  thousands,  who  would 
have  rejoiced  in  the  detection  of  imposture,  had  any  been  attempted  or  practised, 
and  who  scrutinised  both  them  and  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  wrought,  with 
the  nicest  subtilty  and  strictest  accuracy,  in  order  (if  possible)  to  discover  any 
fraud  or  falsehood  in  them.  The  persons  who  had  experienced  these  miraculous 
effects,  and  who  had  been  cured  of  blindness,  leprosy,  palsy,  or  lameness,  or  who 
had  had  lost  limbs  restored  to  them,  or  who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  — these 
persons  lived  many  years  afterwards,  —  public  monuments  of  them,  —  and  carrying 
about  with  them,  in  their  own  persons,  the  full  conviction  of  these  amazing  ope- 
rations.* 

(7.)  The  MANNER,  too,  in  ivhich  these  miracles  ivere  performed,  is  equally  worthy 
of  attention,  for  its  publicity,  simplicity,  and  disinterestedness. 

[I.]  As  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  numerous,  diversified,  and 
great,  so  they  were  wrought  openly  and  publicly,  without  concealment  or  disguise, 
which  is  a  circumstance  necessary  to  establish  their  credit. 

Pa"-an  antiquity  furnishes  us  with  accounts  of  pretended  miracles,  and  of 
pretended  miraculous  intercourses  between  men  and  their  deities  ;  but  the  scene  of 
them  is  always  laid  out  of  the  reach  of  observation  and  discovery.  Modern  miracles 
also  have  in  a  great  measure  owed  their  being  to  the  same  source.  When  Jesus  began 
to  work  miracles,  he  did  not  retire  into  deserts  and  corners,  as  if  there  had  been 
something  in  the  operation  to  be  kept  secret,  or  which,  if  disclosed,  would  bring  the 
whole  int'o  discredit.  But  as  he  appeared  in  tlie  world  on  purpose  tp  instruct  it, 
and  as  his  doctrine  was  ibr  this  pUrpose  delivered  in  public,  so  his  miracles,  which 
were  chiefly  exhibited  for  the  support  of  tlie  doctrine,  wei-e  public  also  ;  being  per- 
formed in  the  most  frctpiented  places  and  on  the  most  public  occasions,  as  at 
marria"-os  and  funerals,  and  on  solemn  festivals.  Thus,  many  were  done  at  Je- 
rusalem, at  the  times  of  the  great  festivals,  when  there  was  the  greatest  concourse 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  others,  in  the  public  streets  of  villages  and 
cities  ;  others,  in  the  public  synagogues  ;  and  others,  belbre  great  multitudes,  who 
came  together  to  hear  Jesus,  and  to  be  healed  by  him  of  tlieir  infirmities.  By  far 
the  "-realer  part  of  his  miracles  were  wrougiit  In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
whicii  was  surrounded  by  large,  fertile,  and  populous  tracts,  especially  the  two 
Galilees,  containing  many  towns,  and  a  multitude  of  villages,  the  least  of  which 
towns  (Josephus  intbrms  us)  contained  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  souls.^     Some 


'  Fabcr's  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  pp.  2.''>0— 232. 

*  Qiiadratus,  in  tlic  passage  above  cited,  says,  that  there  were  persons  living  even  m 
his  time,  upon  whom  Christ  had  wrought  miracles.  (See  Euscbius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv. 
C-.  3.)  And  it  is  by  no  means  ini]>n)bablo  tliat  some  of  those,  who  were  cured  of  their  iulir- 
mities,  or  raised  from  tlic  dead  by  Jesus  Christ,  were  invscrved  by  Providence  to  extreme 
ohl  ape,  to  be  living  wiliicsses  of  liis  iH)wer  :uul  goodness. 

s  Josephus,  dc  licU.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  §  2. 
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of  Christ's  miracles,  indeed,  were, from  their  nature,  more  private  than  others';  yet 
privacy  was  never  industriously  sought  after,  except  where  the  reasons  of  it  are 
obvious.  But  an  instance  or  two  of  this  kind  cannot  be  supposed  to  invalidate  the 
credibility  of  great  numbers  openly  performed.  Considering  the  opposition  of  the 
world,  it  would  not  have  been  unreasonable,  had  the  miracles  of  Jesus  been  less 
public  ;  in  some  cases  he  might  have  changed  his  ordinary  manner  with  propriety  : 
but,  to  the  last,  he  persisted  in  it,  for  instance,  at  the  resurrection  of  his  friend 
Lazarus,  only  a  little  before  his  own  death.  The  openness  of  the  miracles  was 
therefore  a  defiance  to  the  malice,  and  a  defiance  to  the  incredulity  of  the  worhi ; 
it  being  as  true  of  his  miracles  as  he  asserted  it  to  be  of  his  doctrine :  —  1  spake 
openly^  said  Christ,  to  the  world.  1  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple, 
whither  the  Jews  always  resort :  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.  (John  xviii.  20.) 

The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  accompanied  with  no  ajjpearance  of 
pride,  vanity,  or  ostentation.  When  a  man  preaches  up  himself,  and  assumes 
haughty  airs  of  importance  and  superiority,  he  gives  cause  for  suspicion.  Such  was 
the  case  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  as  represented  by  Luke  (Acts  viii.  9.),  whose 
principal  design  seems  to  have  been  that  he  might  pass  for  a  very  great  person 
among  the  Samaritans.  But  the  conduct  of  tlie  apostles  in  this  respect  was  unex- 
ceptionable; and  Jesus,  during  his  ministry,  acted  as  a  servant  and  as  a  prophet 
sent  from  God,  ascribing  all  his  mii-acles  to  his  Father.  While,  however,  Christ's 
manner  was  totally  free  from  ostentation,  his  miracles  were  characterised  by  a 
peculiar  sobriety,  decorum,  authority,  and  dignity.'  They  display  something  above 
the  ordinary  character  of  man,  but  they  are  fads  in  which  tiie  spectators  could  not 
be  mistaken. 

[ii.]  All  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed  with  the  utmost  Simplicity  op 
Manner. 

They  are  often,  to  all  appearance,  casual  and  incidental.  At  other  times  he 
wrought  his  miracles  when  prompted  by  intreaty,  or  where  such  an  occasion  pre- 
sented itself  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  character  not  to  have  wrought  them. 
Tlie  manner  of  his  doing  them  is  remote  from  all  suspicion  of  deceit  or  vainglory. 
As  no  ostentation  is  displayed  before,  so  none  is  evinced  after,  the  performance. 
Often  he  forbad  those  ~  who  were  the  objects  of  his  goodness  and  compMssion  to 
speak  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  obliged,  —  a  hard  prohibition  to  a  grateful 
mind  !  Often,  as  soon  as  the  work  was  accomplished,  he  with(h-ew  into  some 
private  retreat.  This  circumstance  strengthens  the  credibility  of  the  miracles; 
but  it  does  more,  —  it  exhibits  them  in  their  native  beauty  and  dignity.  It  is, 
indeed,  diflicult  to  say,  whether  the  ease  or  the  dignity  of  the  manner  is  most 
strongly  expressed.  To  expel  diseases  by  a  single  word,  sometimes  without  one ; 
by  a  word  to  command  the  winds  and  waves ;  by  a  word  to  raise  the  dead  bodies 
of  men,  sometimes  almost  from  corruption,  —  are  appearances  v/hlch  surpass  all  that 
we  ean  imagine. 

[Hi.]  The  DisiNTEKESTEDNESS  wIth  which  the  miracles  of  Clirist  and  his  apostles 
were  wrought  is  another  circumstance  that  demands  our  consideration. 

They  were  performed  for  no  wordly  advantage.  As  nothing  of  that  kind  was 
sought,  so  nothing  was  obtained  by  Christ  and  by  his  disciples.  When  he  first  sent 
them  forth,  he  expressly  commanded  them  to  take  no  fee  or  gratuity  for  the  miracles 
they  were  about  to  work.  Freely,  said  he,  ye  have  received ;  freely  give.  (Matt. 
X.  8.)  Obscure,  indeed,  they  could  not  be  who  were  endued  with  such  powers,  nor 
could  they  be  des[)ised  by  tjieir  friends  and  followers ;  but  these  were  small 
temporal  advantages,  in  comparison  of  the  obloquy,  the  injuries,  afflictions,  suffer- 
ings, and  persecutions  of  every  possible  kind,  which  they  underwent.  The  miracles 
of  Christ  were  wrought  in  the  most  generous  and  disinterested  manner  :  nil  wei-e 
welcome  to  partnke  of  the  benefit  of  them  ;  and  no  distinction  was  made  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  only  exception  was,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  would 
not  work  miracles  to  gratify  curiosity  or  to  sanction  unbelief.     Should  the  question 


'  When  it  happened  that  any  of  them  were  pei'formed  privately,  in  a  house  or  chamhcr, 
the  clfects  of  the  miracle  were  so  visible,  that  they  could  not  but  be  observed  by  great 
numbers,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daugliter  to  life. 

-  See  the  reason  why  Jesus  sometimes  enjoined  secrecy  on  those  whom  he  had  healed 
wpiu,  pp.216,  217. 
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be  asked,  why  Jesus  did  not  perform  wwre  miracles  before  the  unbelieving?  we 
reply,  that  such  conduct  was  not  necessary  to  tlie  end  of  miracles,  which  was,  to 
a^wd  a.  rcnsonahle  conviction;  —  that  it  was  not  likely  to  answer  any  good  end, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  been  hurtful  to  such  unbelievers;  —  that  it 
tended  to  dufeat  the  design  and  success  of  Christ's  ministry,  by  narrowing  its 
s])hi!re,  or  shortening  its  <luration  ;  —  and  that,  lastly  and  chiedy,  it  was  unreason- 
able ill  itself,  and  contrary  to  the  general  scheme  and  order  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment.' 

(8.)  Another  circumstance  which  confirms  the  truth  and  validity  of  these  mi- 
racles, is  the  FjFFI'.cts  produced  by  the  performance  of  them. 

Great  numbers  of  persons,  who  were  sj)ecLators  of  tliem,  were  convinced  by  them, 
notwitlistanding  they  had  formed  and  cherished  the  strongest  prejudices  against  the 
religiou  attested  by  tliese  miracles.  In  coiiseijuence  of  this  conviction,  they  qui!  ted 
the  i-oligion  in  \vhi(;li  they  had  been  educated,  and  with  it  ease,  pleasui-e,  fortune, 
reputation,  friends,  and  relations  ;  they  enil)raced  the  Gospel  from  the  most  indubi- 
table persuasion  of  its  trutli,  inviolably  adhered  to  the  profession  of  it,  and  sealed 
their  belief  of  it  with  their  blood. 

(9.)  Lastly,  so  far  were  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  from  being  con- 
sidereil  as  frauds  or  im[)()stures,  that  tlieir  reality  was  never  denied. 

The  length  of  time,  during  which  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  performed  their 
miracles,  must  here  be  specially  con-idered.  "  Seventy  years  elapsed  between  the 
commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Ciulst  and  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  apostles. 
During  all  this  interval,  the  miraculous  gifts  in  question  were  exercised.  Now,  as 
every  repetition  in  case  of  imposture  multiplies  the  dangers  of  detection,  and  every 
extension  of  time  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  keep  up  the  confederated  plan,  it  is 
no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  tlie  miracles  of  the  Gosj)el,  that 
they  continued  to  be  wrought  and  inspected  during  a  period  of  so  many  jears,  and 
yet  no  instance  of  a  failure  or  of  deception  was  ever  discovered  by  those  fierce  and 
untii'ing  enemies  with  whom  Christianity  was  always  surrounded."  *  In  f;ict,  both 
Jews  ^  and  heatliens  were  constrained  to  admit  them  ;  though  tliey  ascribed  them 
to  viirious  causes,  denied  them  to  be  proofs  of  his  divinity,  or  maintained  that  they 
were  inferior  to  tlie  miracles  of  the  ]);igans.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  tlie  Jews  at- 
tributed Clirist's  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  and  ou  another,  they  acknowledged  tliat  he 
saved  others,  while  they  reproached  him  with  not  being  able  to  save  himself  While 
the  facts  were  too  recent  to  be  disputed,  Celsus  *,  Porphyry,  Ilierocles,  Julian,  and 
other  adversaries,  admitted  their  reality,  but  ascribed  them  to  magic,  and  denied 
the  divine  commission  of  him  who  jierformed  them.  But  to  whatever  cause  they 
ascribeil  them,  their  admission  of  the  reality  of  these  miracles  is  an  involuntary 
confession  that  there  was  something  [)reternatural  in  them. 

VIII.  A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related  in  the 
New  Testament  (more  than  a  few  cannot  be  investigated  for  want  of 
room)  will  confirm  and  illustrate  the  preceding  observations;  convince 
every  candid  inquirer  that  they  were  wrought  by  the  mighty  power 

•  The  topics  above  briefly  noticed  arc  illustrated  with  equal  force  and  beauty  of  argu- 
ment by  Bp.  lliu-d.     Works,  vol.  vii.  Serm.  39.  pp.  158  —  175. 

■^  Bp'.  M'llvaine's  (of  Ohio)  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  159.  (Lon- 
don, 183.3.) 

^  This  man  doelh  many  mir.\Cles  (John  xi.  47.),  was  the  jn(l<:mcnt  of  the  cliief  jnicsts 
and  riiarisccs,  a.sscmhlcd  in  council.  And,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God 
amonq  you  In/  tvondcrs  and  MiUACi-i:s  and  siijns,  which  God  did  ly  him  in  the  tnidst  if  yon, 
as  i/c  1/011  r.seires  know  (Acts  ii.  22.),  was  tiie  appeal  of  Peter  to  a  mixed  multitude  of  the 
men  of  Israel. —  What  shall  ire  do  to  these  men  ?  Fur  that  indeed  a  notable  siiUACi.E  huth 
been  done  by  them,  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  direll  at  .Jerusalem,  and  wi-  cannot  dknv  it 
(Acts  iv.  16.),  was  the  ackuowlodf,nncnt  extorted  from  the  Jewisli  riders,  in  conse(pience  of 
the  miracle  wrought  l)y  Peter  and  John  on  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  iu  that 
city.  For  tlic  involuntary  acknowledgment  of  Jewish  and  heatlieu  adversaries,  see 
pp.  168,  109.  173— 175.  of  tills  vol. 

*  (Jii  the  evasions  to  wliich  Celsus  had  recourse  in  order  to  elude  the  reality  of  Christ's 
miracles,  the  reader  will  find  some  forcible  remarks  in  Mr.  Cumberland's  Observer,  vol.  i 
no.  12. 
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of  God ;  and  thus  prove  incontestably  that  Jesus  Christ  was  indeed 
the  promised  Messiah. 

1.  The  ]MiRACLE  OF  THE  CONVERSION  OF  Water  INTO  WiNE  at  Cana,  in  Galilee^ 
is  related  with  every  mark  of  veracity.  (John  ii.  1 — 10.) 

The  absence  of  all  collusion  could  not  be  more  happily  implied  than  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  discovery  is  signified  to  the  company.  The  Jewish  weddings,  it  should 
be  observed,  lasted  seven  days.  During  the  continuance  of  the  nuptial  feast,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  or  perhaps  from  the  number  of  guests  being 
greater  than  was  expected,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  wine.  This  being  made  known 
to  Jesus,  he  commanded  the  servants  to  fill  six  large  vessels  with  water  up  to  the 
brim.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  intermix  any  wine.  Tiie  servants  alone  were 
privy  to  the  process  of  the  miracle,  and  were  desired  by  Jesus  to  carry  some  of  the 
new  wine  to  the  governor  of  the  feast.  The  wine  proves  excellent,  therefore  it  is 
not  counterfeited  ;  there  is  noic  plenty,  and  there  was  need  of  it.  According  to  the 
practice  usual  among  the  Jews  on  these  occasions,  which  is  mentioned  also  by  the 
governor,  the  wine  which  the  guests  had  been  drinking  last  was  not  remarkable 
for  excellence.  His  attention  was  immediately  excited  by  this  fresh  supply  ;  and  he 
gives  his  attestation  to  it  in  so  natural  and  easy  a  way,  that  we  cannot  but  esteem  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  artifice  and  ingenuity  whatsoever.  He  called  the  bridegroom 
and  said,  —  Every  man  at  the  beginning  bringeth  forth  good  wine,  and  when  men 
have  loell  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse  ;  but  ihou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now. 
Tills  incidental  testimony  carries  with  it  all  the  air  of  authenticiiy  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  derived  from  tlje  unafifected  mention  of"  such  a  circumstance.'  The  miracle 
became  public,  and  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  new  (liscij)Ies  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  Miraculous  Feeding  of  Five  Tiiousan©  Men,  besides  itomen  and 
children,  in  the  desert  ^,  u}as  attended  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  that  show  the 
impossibility  of  falsehood  or  imposition. 

The  disciples  of  Christ  informed  their  compassionate  Master,  that  it  was  time  to 
dismiss  tlie  peo{)le  to  the  neighbouring  villages  to  buy  food.  Jesus  found,  on 
incjuiry,  that  there  was  no  more  provision  than  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  Tlie 
want  of  food  for  such  a  multitude  was  certain,  and  the  means  of  supplying  it  ap- 
peared to  be  impossible.  He  commanded  the  disciples  to  make  the  jieople  to  sit 
down  upon  the  grass  ^  and  to  place  them  in  ranks  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties.  By 
this  juethod,  all  confusion  was  avoided,  and  the  attendance  upon  them  was  rendered 
more  easy  :  besides,  the  miraculous  operation  was  thus  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  multitude ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  deceive  them  by  any  artifice  or  sleight  of 
hand.  Jesus  brake  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  and  distributed  them  to  the  apostles, 
who  again  distributed  to  the  people.  "This  small  supply  of  provision  was  perceived 
to  muhiply  and  grow,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles  as  they  were  ministering 
them  to  the  people,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  who,  in  all  probability, 
saw  the  small  fragments  of  bread  or  fish,  with  which  they  had  been  presented,  visibly 
increase  while  they  held  them  in  their  hands ;  till  the  hunger  of  each  was  fully 
satisfied,  and  sufficient  was  still  left  for  others  who  might  come  alter  them."  +  In 
this  miracle  "  there  was  no  room  either  for  collusion  or  deception.  Two  vast 
multitudes  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  accidentally  collected  together,  could  not 
all  have  been  confederates;  and,  as  for  any  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  disciples 
alone,  the  thing  was  palpably  impossible.  Food,  naturally  sufficient  for  five 
thousand  men  only  (women  and  children  being  excluded),  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
weight  to  each  man,  would  considerably  exceed  two  tons.  To  convey  this  food 
to  the  place  where  the  multitude  was  assembled,  would  at  the  least  require  two 
stout  carts.  But  these  carts  could  not  be  brought  unseen  to  the  place  of  meeting  ; 
and  if  the  people  had  merely  seen  the  disciples  serving  ihem  with  the  food  from  the 
carts  (which  they  clearly  must  have  done,  had  sucli  an  action  ever  really  taken 

■  Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  112. 

^  Matt.  xiv.  15—21. ;  Mark  vi.  35—44.  ;  John  vi.  5—13. 

'  Tlic  observation  of  the  evangelist  (^IVow  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place,  John  vi.  9.), 
not  only  shows  that  he  was  an  cye-witncss  of  the  miracle,  but  also  indicates  the  time  when 
it  was  performed,  viz.  in  the  month  of  February  or  !Marcb,  when  the  grass  is  at  its  per- 
fection in  Syria.     Macknight,  in  loc. 

*  Townscnd's  New  Testament  arranged,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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place),  nothing  could  have  persuaded  them  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and 
that  they  had  all  been  fed  from  only  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  which  some  one 
happened  to  have  brought  with  him  in  a  wallet.  Collusion,  therefore,  in  the  f)resi-nt 
instance  is  manifestly  impossible.  Equally  impossible  also  is  deception.  No  sleight 
of  hand,  no  dexterity  of  juggling,  could  convince  a  fasting  nmltitude  that  they  liad 
all  eaten  and  were  satisfied.  Hunger  would  be  too  potent  for  imposture.  Not  a 
single  man,  wonuxn,  or  child,  would  be  persuaded  that  they  had  eaten  a  hearty 
meal,  if,  all  the  while,  they  had  received  no  sustenance."  *  Moreover,  after  the 
multitude  had  eaten,  Christ  commanded  the  apostles  to  gather  up  the  fragments, 
which  was  a  plain  proof  that  they  had  had  plenty  of  food ;  and  the  disciples  filled 
twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments  that  remained.  After  this,  can  there  be  the  least 
room  for  incredulity? 

The  people,  struck  with  a  miracle,  m  itself  so  astonishing,  and  in  which  they  were 
so  deeply  interested,  were  convinced  that  he  was  the  prophet  promised  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  succeed  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  15.),  and  they  were  desirous  to  make  him  a 
king,  because  the  Messiah  (according  to  their  notions)  was  entitled  to  the  same 
sovereignty  as  other  princes,  and  to  rule  over  Israel  as  David  and  Solomon  had 
done.  This  circumstance  is  a  further  proof  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  impression  it 
had  made  on  every  person's  mind  who  had  witnessed  it.  Lastly,  on  the  next  day, 
Jesus  Christ  being  at  Capernaum,  and  speaking  to  the  same  people,  who  were  still 
amazed  at  the  miracle  which  he  had  performed,  rebuked  them  lor  being  sensible 
only  of  its  temporal  effects,  while  they  neglected  to  apply  it  to  their  eternal  salva- 
tion. This  reproach  not  only  establishes  the  miracle,  but  also  gives  it  additional 
di<jnity,  by  exhibiting  the  design  which  Jesus  chiefly  had  in  view  in  performing  it, 
viz.  his  heavenly  doctrine.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible,  either  to  oppose  such  strong 
evidence,  or  to  lessen  the  credit  of  a  miracle  wiiich  had  the  testimony  of  neai-ly  or 
quite  eight  thousand  persons  (reckoning  the  women  and  children  at  2500  or  3000), 
and  which  is  so  necessarily  connected  with  other  facts  equally  public  and  true. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  subsequent  feeding  ol'  four  thousand  men 
besides  women  and  children,  related  in  Matt.  xv.  32 — 38. 

3.  Equally  remarkable  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  Recovery  of  Simon 
Peter's  wife's  mother  from  fever  (Matt.  viii.  14,  1.5.;  J\Iark  v.  29 — 31.;  Luke 
iv.  38,  39. ),  and  the  Healing  of  the  Paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  2 — 8. ;  INIark  ii.  3 — 12. ; 
Luke  V.  18 — 26.),  which  are  such  as  to  convince  every  reasonable  person. 

[i.]  The  healing  of  Petei"'s  mother-in-law  of  a  violent  fever,  so  far  as  the  proof 
of  the  miracle  is  concerned,  is  related  in  the  same  terms  by  the  evangelists,  JNlat- 
thew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  "  In  the  description  of  the  fever,  there  is  displayed  that 
substantial  agreement  with  circumstantial  variety,  v/hich  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  testimony  when  derived  from  different  individuals,  of  different  charaeters 
or  professions.  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  non-medical  men,  merely  say,  that  she  icas 
sick  of  a  fever;  but  Luke,  the  physician,  tells  us  what  kind  of  fever  it  was,  em- 
ploying the  technical  language.  He  says  that  it  was  a  great  fever,  or,  as  we  sliould 
call  it,  a  severe  or  violent  fever.^  But  fevers  often  hav(?  their  periods  of  sponta- 
neous cessation,  called  critical  periods;  and  the  objection  might  be  taken  to  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  cure,  that  Jesus  Christ  might  have  entered  Peter's 
house  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  fever  had  quitted  his  mother-in-law.  But 
this  objection  is  set  at  rest  by  certain  words  which  follow,  and  which,  having  refer- 
ence to  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  of  which  observers,  however  difierent  in  character 
or  profession,  could  not  take  different  views,  stand  alike  in  all  these  Gospels.  Siie 
is  stated,  when  the  fever  left  her  on  Christ's  rebuking  it,  immediatcli/  to  have  risen, 
and  to  have  ministered  unto  them,  that  is,  served  or  waited  on  the  family  and  on  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Now  all  who  know  anything  of  fevers,  and  especially  of  the 
fevers  of  such  a  climate  as  Judea^  know  that  to  have  done  this  innnediately  on  the 
cessation  of  the  fever  (whether  spontaneous  or  eifected  by  human  art)  was  an  im- 
possibility. Days,  or  even  weeks,  must  have  elapsed  before  stren<;th  could  have 
been  restored  so  as  to  admit  of  this.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  not  oidy  did  tht 
fever  cease  when  Jesus  Christ  rebuked  it;    but  that  Peter's  mother-in-law  was 


'  Fabcr's  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  p.  241. 

'  It  is  the  custom  of  jihysicians  to  divide  fevers  into  the  severe  and  mild  kinds:  Thv 
ixf-yav  T6  KoluiKphv  TTup(T6t>.     GaUii  on  Fevers,  l)ook  i.  c.  1. 

'  The  fever  incvailinj;  in  the  elimate  of  Judea  is  tlic  bilious  remittent,  very  violent, 
very  dangerous,  and  even  more  cxhausiin;^'  tluiii  our  typhus. 
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instantly  restored  to  such  a  degree  of  strength  as  only  almighty  power  could  at 
once  have  imparted."^ 

[ii.]  The  miraculous  healing  of  the  paralytic  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  some  of  whom  were  secretly  enemies  to  Christ,  and  jealous  of  his 
fame.  The  manner  in  which  they  presented  the  sick  of  the  palsy  is  unparalleled, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  shows  the  confidence  they  placed  in  his  power  and  o-ood- 
ness,  as  well  as  tlie  desire  of  the  paralytic,  arid  of  the  four  men  who  bore  him  on 
his  bed  or  couch.  When  they  could  not  come  nigh  because  of  the  multitude,  they  went 
up  on  the  house-top,  mid  uncovered  the  roof  o{  the  apartment  ichere  Jesus  was  :  and 
ivhen  they  had  hrohen  it  up,  they  let  him  down  through  the  tiling,  with  his  couch,  into 
the  midst  before  Jesus.  The  manner  in  which  he  addressed  the  paralytic  is  still 
more  striking.  Jesus  began  with  the  remission  of  his  sins  (wliich  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  object  of  the  man's  petition)  without  saying  anything  of  his  malady,  with 
wliich  both  he  and  his  supporters  were  wholly  affected.  Jestis  seeing  their  faith, 
saith  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son,  he  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.  But 
there  were  certain  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sitting  there ;  and,  reasoning  in  their 
hearts,  they  said  luithin  themselves.  This  man  hlasphemeth.  This  secret  accusation  of 
blasphemy,  on  the  part  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  proves  that  they  had  no  idea 
of  any  sucli  thing  before  the  event :  Jesus,  after  replying  to  the  reasonings  in  their 
hearts,  commanded  the  man  to  take  up  his  couch  and  walk.  And  immediately  he. 
rose  up  before  them  all,  aii.d  took  up  the  bed  whereon  he  lay,  and  departed  to  his  own 
house  glorifying  God.  The  astonishing  nature  of  this  miracle  extorted  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  beheld  it,  and  they  exclaimed.  We  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion. 

4.  AVhile  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  acts  of  benevolence  and  compassion,  the}', 
at  the  same  time,  served  to  convey  his  instructions  with  the  greater  meaning  and 
dignity. 

To  overturn  prejudices  fostered  by  false  notions  of  religion,  strengthened  by  age, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  persons  in  authority,  and  to  substitute  good  prin- 
ciples in  their  place,  must  be  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  will  always  require  the 
most  vigorous  exertions.  This  was  the  great  object  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  :  it 
was  a  principal  object  of  his  whole  ministry,  and,  with  infinite  propriety,  entered 
into  his  miracles.  The  prejudices  of  the  Jews  against  his  person,  among  other 
things,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  work  miracles.  There  were  also  prejudices 
so  deej)ly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  that  no  power  less  than  that  of  miracles 
could  be  supposed  to  combat  them  with  any  probability  of  success,  and  against 
wliich  we  find  particular  miracles  opposed.  That  calamities  are  always  the  offspring 
of  crimes  is  one  prejudice  which  the  depraved  nature  of  man  is  but  too  prone  to 
indulge ;  and  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  greatly  under  the  power  of  this 
prejudice.  We  are  told.  In  the  gospel  history,  of  some  who  came  to  Jesus  under 
this  influence,  telling  him  of  certain  Galilajans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled 
with  their  sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  1.)  ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  he  exposed  the  danger 
and  absurdity  of  the  error  by  a  plain  illustration.  On  occasion  of  seeing  a  man 
who  had  been  born  blind,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  fell  Into  the  same  mistake,  andasked 
him.  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind?  (John  ix.  1,  2.) 
Jesus,  in  a  moment,  solved  the  difficulty,  by  giving  him  the  use  of  his  sight.  He 
did  so  without  going  out  of  his  ordinary  course.  Miracles  were  a  jiart  of  his  work, 
and  his  compassion  always  prompted  him  ;  but  the  occasion  called  for  an  extraor- 
dinary interposition,  and  the  miraculous  cure  was  the  most  effectual  expedient 
for  forcing  an  access  to  hearts  fenced  by  prejudice  against  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity. 

The  Miracle  of  giving  Sight  to  tiik  Man  who  had  been  born  blind,  related 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ,  on  account  of  the  reluctant  but  distinct  testimony  to  its  reality, 
which  was  given  by  the  Jews,  after  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  (though 
without  success)  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  circumstance  which  could  have  en- 
abled them  to  question  or  deny  it. 

As  this  miracle  has  been  the  subject  of  particular  cavil  by  Rousseau,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  a  gradation  in  It  which  does  not  suit  with  a  supernatural  operation  or 
miracle  (two  of  whose  characters  or  criteria  are  instantaneity  in  its  performance,  and 
independence  on  second  causes);  and  as  the  cavil  of  that  eloquent  but  seductive  and 

'  Dr.  Brown's  Defence  of  Revealed  Rclij^iou,  pp.  225,  22G. 
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licentious  infidel  has  been  adopted,  without  acknowledgment,  by  later  opposers  of 
revelation,  it  demands  a  distinct  examination. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  perused  the  narrative  in  question,  the 
noble  simplicity  of  wliich,  together  with  its  circumstantiality,  and  the  natural  and 
graphic  delineations  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of 
the  credibility  and  veracity  of  the  writer,  —  we  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
this  miracle. 

[i.]  In  the  FIRST  place,  then,  the  man  on  whom  it  was  performed  had  not  become 
blind  by  any  accident  that  admits  of  relief.  He  loas  certainly  born  blind.  All  who 
knew  him  were  witnesses  of  it ;  and  he  had  become  very  generally  known  by  silting 
and  begging  on  the  public  road.  His  parents,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  take  notice,  affirmed  the  same  to  the  Pharisees,  though  they  dreaded  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  dill  not  care  to  defend  a  miracle,  the  fame  of  which  men  in  power 
were  desirous,  if  possible,  to  suppress. 

[ii.]  Secondly,  the  man  did  not  ask  to  be  restored  to  his  sight  as  some  others 
did,  who  had  accidentally  become  blind.  Thus,  there  was  no  room  for  suspicion  on 
his  part.  And  Jesus  Christ,  after  having  sent  him  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  did  not 
wait  for  his  return  to  receive  the  glory  of  such  a  miracle  ;  so  that  the  blind  man,  on 
receiving  sight,  did  not  know  who  the  person  was  that  had  cured  him,  or  whither  he 
had  gone.     There  was  therefore  no  possibility  of.  collusion  in  the  transaction. 

[iii.]  Thirdly,  the  very  question  proposed  by  the  disciples,  which  occasioned 
the  miracle,  is  a  proof  that  the  man's  blindness  was  from  his  birth  ;  but  the  answer, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  was  so  little  conformal)le  to  their  notions,  or  to  those 
of  the  Jews,  their  contemporaries,  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  couM  ever  have  en- 
tered their  minds,  if  they  had  not  heard  it  from  liis  lips.  Jesus,  in  his  reply,  did 
not  attribute  the  natural  defect  of  the  blind  man  to  a  particular  providence,  but 
added,  that  it  was  for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  who  sent  him,  and  also  to  manifest 
his  works,  that  this  man  was  born  blind,  in  order  to  be  ciu'cd.  Wiio  evor  spoke 
thus  ?  For,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Christ  did  not  speak  thus  after  the  success,  but 
exposed  himself  to  be  contradicted  (according  to  the  opinion  of  men)  by  him,  who, 
he  says,  had  sent  him,  when  he  declared  the  future  proof  of  his  niiss'tm. 

[iv.]  In  the  FOURTH  place,  consider  the  mode  employed  forgiving  the  man  sight; 
he  Laboured  under  an  incurable  blindness.  The  opacity  of  the  crystalline  humour, 
which  is  called  a  cataract,  and  the  imperfect  or  periodical  gvtta  seroia,  which  does 
not  v/holly  deprive  of  sight,  or  only  at  certain  times,  are  maladies  of  the  eye  that 
in  some  cases  admit  of  a  cure,  which  depemls  upon  a  vaj'iety  of  precautions,  [)re- 
parations,  and  remedies,  that  (if  successful)  take  etlect  only  with  time,  and  in  most 
cases  very  imperfectly.  But  no  precautions  or  preparations  whatever  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind.  Though  a  cataract  may  be  reduced,  or 
an  accidental  or  periodical  gutta  serena  may  be  cured,  a  total  blindness,  when  inve- 
terate and  from  the  birth,  is  incurable.  Such  has  been  the  prevalent  opinion  in 
every  age.  Aristotle '  (whom  we  quote  only  as  a  witness  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
own  time)  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  born  blind  to  receive  sight.  The 
Jews  admitted  this  truth  as  a  principle  generally  known.  Since  the  world  began, 
they  said,  it  was  nciier  heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  xcho  was  born  blind. 
(Jolni  ix.  32.)  Medical  men  in  modern  times  (it  is  well  known)  are  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  and  infidelity  never  could  produce  an  example  of  blindness,  absolute  and 
continued  from  the  birth,  that  was  cured  by  the  assistance  of  art.  Such  being  the 
circumstances  of  this  man's  case,  was  it  natural  to  imagine  that  clay  put  on  his  eyes 
bI'.ouIiI  restore  him  to  sight?  Could  any  one  have  framed  such  an  expedient,  so 
improbable,  so  contrary  to  the  effect  desired,  so  proper  for  destroying  the  sight,  if 
the  i)ower  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ  liad  not  employed  it,  and  imparted  the  requi- 
bite  virtue  to  it?'*  iMoreover,  is  it  likely  that  a  person  who  had  been  born  bhnd, 
and  had  continued  so  from  his  birth  to  manhood,  shoulil  so  easily  credit  what  Jesus 
said  to  him  ;  that  he  should  obey  him  so  punctually  ;  that  he  should  expose  himself 
to  pidjlic  ridicule,  by  carrying  the  clay  on  his  eyes,  and  causing  himself  to  be  con- 

'  Cited  by  CacaiilKm  on  John  ix.  1.  (Critic.  S.acr.  torn.  vii.  part  iii.  p.  187.')  Other 
passages  from  aucieiit  classic  niithovs  arc  adilnccd  by  Wctstein,  on  John  i.x  1.  Nov.  Test, 
vol.  i.  p.  902. 

*  Fwt  the  reason  why  Jesus  Christ  employed  the  means  lie  did,  to  give  this  man  siglit, 
sec  p.'i  19.  supra. 
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ducted  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  with  the  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  sight  ?  Is  not 
such  a  docility  truly  astonishing  ?  And  how  could  any  such  thing  be^imagined  on 
his  part  before  it  happened  ? 

[v.]  Lastly,  tlie  miracle  was  performed  in  the  public  street,  and  in  the  presence 
of  many  persons,  and  was  immediately  subjected  to  the  strictest  scrutiny  that  can 
well  be  conceived.  If  we  had  heard  of  such  a  miracle,  we  shouhl  not  have  given 
credit  to  so  surprising  a  relation,  till  we  had  mquired  wlio  the  man  was  on  whom  it 
was  said  to  liave  been  wrought?  Whether,  in  fact,  he  had  been  born  blind? 
AV'hether  he  actually  was  blind  at  the  time  when  Jesus  met  him  ?  And  whether  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  he  really  was  cured  ?  All  these  inquiries  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  made  ourselves,  or  have  been  well  informed  that  they  had  been  made 
by  credible  people,  before  we  would  have  believed  the  miracle.  And  if  u-e  would 
have  made  these  inquiries,  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  were  not  made 
by  those  who  lived  at  that  time?  or  that  they  would  have  admitted  that  wonderful 
fact  on  easier  evidence  than  we  would  have  done  ?  Now  we  know  that  these  very 
inquiries  xvere  made  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  terminated  in  full  proof. 
They  sent  for  his  parents,  who  declared  that  their  son  was  born  blind.  He  was 
himself  interrogated,  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  ultimately  ciist  out  of 
tiie  syn.igogue  ;  and,  after  examining  the  affair  to  the  bottom,  the  truth  of  the 
miracle  was  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction.  On  the  one  side 
there  appears  nothing  but  passion  and  calumny ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but  what  is 
simple,  sincere,  coherent,  and  infinitely  surpassing  the  low  jealousy  and  malice  of 
the  Pharisees,  whose  utmost  efforts  only  rendered  the  truth  more  evident,  and 
added  that  testimony  which  they  would  have  gladly  wrested  from  it,  if  it  had  been 
possible. 

The  reasoning  of  the  man  who  was  cured  is  unanswerable —  We  hnoiv  that  God 
heareth  not  sinners  —  since  the  world  began  ivas  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind.  If  this  man  ivere  not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing. 
(John  ix.31— 33.)' 

5.  Equally  remarkable  with  the  preceding  miracle  is  that  ivi-ought  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  apostle  Peter  in  company  with  John,  on  A  Man  who  had  been  lame  fkom  his 
Birth  ;  and  which  was  subjected  to  a  similar  rigorous  scrutiny. 

The  account  is  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  every 
mark  of  veracity  and  genuineness.  All  the  circumstances  are  so  connected  toge- 
ther, and  so  inseparable, — the  place,  the  time,  and  the  persons,  all  correspond  toge- 
ther with  such  exactness,  that  we  cannot  admit  a  part  without  being  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  whole.  In  this  miracle,  the  reader  will  take  notice,  — 
[i.]  First,  of  the  publicity  of  the  lame  mans  person  and  condition. 
He  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  was  then  forty  years  old.  He  was,  more- 
over, well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  carried  daily  to 
that  gate  of  the  temple  which  was  most  frequented  to  receive  alms.  The  time  of  the 
day  when  the  miracle  was  performed  was  that  of  public  prayer,  when  the  evening 
sacrifice  was  offered,  when  there  was  the  greatest  number  of  persons  present,  who 
were  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  city. 

[ii.]  Secondly,  of  the  manner  in  ivhich  the  miracle  was  ivrought. 
It  was  instantaneous,  and  was  so  perfect,  that  the  lame  man  could  not  only  walk, 
but  stood  and  leaped  for  joy,  while  he  praised  God,  and  testified  his  gratitude  to 
Peter  and  John. 

[iii.]  Thirdly,  of  the  severe  examination  tvhich  the  transaction  underwent. 
Both  the  man  who  had  been  healed,  and  the  apostles,  are  dragged  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  They  are  most  closely  interrogated  respecting  the 
fact.  They  assert  the  reality  of  the  miracle;  they  declare  that  it  was  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  the  man  was  made  whole  —  of  that  Jesus  whom  those  rulers 
had  crucified.  What  discoveries  do  the  chief  priests  make  ?  The  apostles  are  in 
their  hands.  The  man  who  had  been  lame  is  himself  standing  by.  They  are  vested 
with  full  power,  as  magistrates,  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter.  If  there  be 
deceit,  it  must  be  detected.  But  no  discovery  is  made ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards five-thousand  Jews  are  converted,  and  embrace  the  Gospel  in  consequence 

'  Claparede's  Considerations  on  the  :Mirac!cs  of  the  Gospel,  part  ii.  ch.  4,  Sec  also 
Dr.  Brown's  Defence  of  Revelation,  pp.  2-12— 24(5 
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of  what  tbey  had  seen  performed,  and  in  a  case  where  it  was  morally  impossibltj 
that  they  should  have  been  deceived. 

Besides  the  miracles  related  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  there  are  three 
remarkable  examples  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  raised  the  dead  to  life ;  viz.  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  son  of  a  widow  at  Nain,  and  Lazarus,  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary.  How  many  examples  of  the  same  kind 
occurred  during  his  personal  ministry  is  not  related ;  though,  from  his 
message  to  John  (]\Iatt.  xi.  5.),  it  is  probable  that  there  were  other 
instances.  But  these  which  the  evangelists  have  recorded  were 
certainly  not  the  least  striking  or  important. 

6.  The  Raising  of  the  Daughter  of  Jaiucs  to  Life  is  recorded  by  three 
of  the  evangelists  (Matt.  ix.  18—26. ;  Mark  v.  22 — 43. ;  Luke  viii.  41—56.),  and 
the  circumstances  related  by  them  are  in  almost  every  point  exactly  the  same. 

Jairus  applies  to  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  of  people.  Prostrating 
himself  at  his  feet,  Jairus  besought  him  to  come  to  his  house  and  heal  his  daughter, 
who  was  at  the  last  extremity.  Jesus  listened  to  his  request,  and  on  his  way  was 
followed  by  the  multitude.  A  miracle  of  a  different  kind  was  performed  at  that 
moment  (for  all  the  three  evangelists  have  connected  it  with  his  progress  to  the 
house  of  Jairus),  by  the  instantaneous  cure  of  an  inveterate  disease,  in  a  person  who 
only  secretly  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment ;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
miracle  so  much  the  more  a  subject  of  observation  to  the  multitude  when  the  pei-son 
who  was  healed  was  publicly  questioned  on  what  she  liad  dune. 

At  the  same  instant  Jairus  Avas  informed  by  his  servants  that  his  daughter  was 
dead,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  farther  importuning  our  Lord,  whose  visit  to  his 
house  they  then  considered  as  completely  unnecessary  and  useless.^  Our  Lord, 
aware  of  this  message,  encouraged  Jairus  notwithstanding  to  rely  on  him,  and  went 
steadily  on  towards  his  house,  with  the  multitude  attending  him.  All  the  custoni:iry 
and  noisy  lamentations  for  the  dead  were  already  begun  ;  and  our  Lord  found  it 
necessary,  for  the  quiet  of  the  family,  to  remove  the  mourners,  Avho  went  forth  fully 
prepared  to  attest  to  the  people  without  the  certainty  of  the  death,  after  having  heard 
with  scorn  what  they  considered  as  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  what  our  Lord  in- 
tended as  an  intimation  of  the  maid's  innnediate  restoration  to  life.  Putting  them 
forth  among  the  multitude,  he  retained  with  him  the  father  and  mother  of  the  dead 
young  woman,  and  three  of  his  disciples ;  a  suflicient  number  to  witness  and  relate 
the  circumstances  of  her  restoration.  In  their  presence  "  her  spirit  came  again,"  at 
our  Lord's  command.  The  effect  was  instantly  produced  by  his  almighty  word; 
and  was  verified  to  the  conviction  of  every  individual,  who  saw  her  immediately 
receiving  food,  as  a  person  in  the  full  i)ossession  of  life  and  health.  The  event  was 
iinderstood  by  the  whole  multitude ;  and  the  evangelist  Matthew  relates,  "  that 
the  fame  thereof  went  abroad  throughout  all  the  land."  (Matt.  ix.  26.)  The  person 
in  whose  family  this  miracle  was  done  was  sufUciently  distinguished,  as  a  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  to  render  such  a  remarkable  event  a  subject  of  general  attention  ; 
and  though  all  the  circumstances  in  the  narrative  have  the  aspect  of  the  most 
natural  and  unexepected  occurrences,  which  could  neither  have  been  combined  by 
human  contrivance  nor  antici))ated  by  human  foresight,  no  circumstance  was  want- 
ing, either  to  ascertain  the  reality  T5f  the  miractle,  or,  without  any  apparent  ostenta- 
tion or  design,  to  give  it  the  most  untjucstiunable  publicity.* 

7.  To  the  circuvislanccs  of  the  Raising  of  the  Widow's  Son  from  the  Dead, 
at  Nain  (Luke  vii.  11 — 15.),  we  have  already  hud  occasion  to  refer^  us  illustrating 


'  Matthew's  narrative  mijiht  have  led  us  to  have  supposed  her  to  have  been  dead  when 
Jairus  first  addressed  our  Lord,  if  it  were  not  obvious  that,  omitting  several  circumstances, 
which  are  mentioned  l)y  the  other  evanjzelists,  he  begins  his  relation  at  the  time  when  the 
father  knew  that  she  was  dead,  and  places  the  circumstances  in  his  narrative  after  that 
time. 

'  Sir  H.  M.  WcUwood's  Discourses  on  the  Jewish  and  Cln-istian  Revelations,  pp.  4 1 6 — 
418. 
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the  benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ}  In  addition  to  the  observations  alluded  to,  we  may 
notice  the  circumstances  under  which  this  miracle  was  performed. 

Christ  was  coming  from  Capernaum,  where  he  had  healed  the  servant  of  the  cen- 
turion. On  approaching  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  met  the  funeral  procession.  The 
fact  of  the  young  man's  death,  therefore,  was  indisputable.  "  The  widowed  mother 
of  an  only  son  would  not  be  precipitate  in  performing  these  melancholy  rites  :  the 
proofs  of  death  must  have  been  sadly  satisfactory,  before  she  proceeded  to  pay  this 
last  debt  of  parental  tenderness."  The  tomb  was  prepared,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  her  townsmen  were  accompanying  the  widowed  mother  thither,  besides 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  were  following  Jesus  on  his  way  from  Capernaum.  It 
was  impossible  that  any  miracle  could  have  been  performed  under  circumstances  of 
greater  publicity,  or  more  instantaneously,  or  where  the  facts  related  were  more 
easy  to  be  detected,  if  there  had  been  any  suspicion  of  fraud  or  deceit ;  especially 
when  we  know  that  the  rumour  of  this  miracle  was  imviediately  spread  through  all 
the  adjacent  country.  Jesus  came  and  touched  the  hier,  on  which  the  corpse  was 
laid  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age  and  country,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  it ; 
and  they  that  bare  him  stood  stdl.  And  he  said.  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  ! 
And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak ;  and  he  delivered  him  to  his  mother. 
And  there  came  a  fear  on  all ;  and  they  glorified  God,  saying,  A  great  prophet  has 
risen  up  among  us,  and  God  hath  visited  his  people.  This  rumour  of  him  icent  forth 
throughout  all  Judcea,  and  throughout  the  region  round  about.  (Luke  vii.  14 — 17.) 

8,  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  related  (John  xi.)  more  minutely  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding  miracles,  and  from  the  particularity  of  the  circumstances 
related,  it  acquires  additional  interest  and  publicity. 

[i.]  While  Jesus  was  beyond  Jordan,  in  Perasa  (whither  he  had  gone,  a  persecu- 
tion being  raised  by  the  Jews),  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  sent  an  express  to  him,  with 
this  message, — Lord,  he  ivhom  thoulovest  is  sick.  After  hearing  this  intelligence, 
he  remained  two  days  longer  in  the  same  place,  and  then  said  to  his  disciples.  Let 
us  return  into  Judcea ;  Lazarus  is  dead.  Then  when  Jesus  came  into  Bethany,  he 
found  that  Lazarus  had  been  in  the  grave  four  days  already.  (John  xi.  6,  7.  17.) 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  he  was  in  Persea  he  said  to  his  apostles,  Lazarus  is 
dead  :  so  that  Jesus  neither  did  nor  could  learn  how  long  Lazarus  had  been  in  the 
grave  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  sisters.  The  delay  also  of  the  journey 
from  Galilee  to  Bethany,  must  not  be  overlooked.  By  that  delay  the  miracle  be- 
came more  bright,  and  its  truth  and  reality  more  determined. 

[ii.]  The  scene  of  it  furnishes  another  circumstance  extremely  favourable  tot 
promoting  the  same  end.  It  was  not  laid  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  minds  of  men 
might  be  supposed  to  be  held  in  awe,  or  biassed  by  power,  where  the  miracle  might 
be  charged  with  ostentation,  and  where  personal  prejudices  were  triumphant.  Nor 
was  it  laid  in  a  desert,  where  there  might  be  suspicion  of  deceit,  but  at  the  distance 
of  only  two  short  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

The  precise  time  of  Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  is  a  circumstance  that  must  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light.  His  coming  so  late  destroys  all  suspicions  of  any  secret 
concert.  It  gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  whole  transaction  ; 
as  the  season  was,  of  all  others,  the  fittest  for  finding  access  to  their  minds.  By 
this  time,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  were  receiving  the  consolatory  visits  of  their 
neighbours  and  friends  :  —  Many  of  the  Jews  had  come  to  Martha  and  Mary,  to 
comfort  them  concerning  their  brother.  Jesus  himself  approaches,  and  mingles  with 
the  company  as  a  mourner  and  friend.  When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  the  Jews  also 
weeping,  who  had  followed  Mary  out  of  the  house,  he  groaned  in  spirit  and  was 
troubled.  He  was  under  no  necessity  of  aifecting  the  appearance  of  sorrow,  for  he 
felt  it  — Jesus  wept;  and  the  reality  both  of  his  sympathy  and  sorrow  did  not  fail 
to  make  him  an  object  of  regard.  Then  said  the  Jeivs,  Behold  how  he  loved  him. 
Every  thing  concurred  to  excite  expectation  and  scrutiny  from  the  malice  of  some 
of  the  Jews  who  were  present,  which  caused  them  to  insinuate  a  defect  in  the 
power  or  goodness  of  Jesus.  —  Some  of  than  said,  Could  not  this  man,  which  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not  have  died? 

[iii.]  At  length  they  arrive  at  the  grave.  It  was  a  cave;  and  a  stone  lay  upon  it, 
which  Jesus  commanded  to  be  removed,  for  he  exerted  his  miraculous  power  only 
in  cases  where  second  causes  were  inadequate.     This  stone  might  be  removed  by 

'  Sec  p.  224.  suprH. 
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the  hand  of  man :  therefore  Jesus  ordered  it  to  be  removed.  This  circumstance 
would  excite  the  greater  attention,  as  the  objection  felt  by  Martha  to  the  execution 
of  this  command  (ver.  39.)  most  evidently  shows  that  death  had  imhihitahly  taken 
place  ;  and  from  the  time  he  had  been  buried,  especially  under  the  influence  of  so 
warm  a  climate,  it  is  certain  that  those  changes  of  mortality  must  have  passed  upon 
the  frame  to  which  she  alluded,  ^o  human  means,  however,  could  raise  Lazarus  : 
Jesus,  therefore,  interposed  his  miraculous  power ;  and  after  a  short  prayer,  which 
was  expressly  intended  for  the  spectators,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus, 
come  forth  !  Aiid  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave 
clothes.^  That  all  present  might  have  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracle  which  had  thus  been  wrought,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose  him  and 
let  him  go. 

[iv.]  The  witnesses  of  this  miracle  are  likewise  to  be  considered.  Though  some 
of  those  who  had  come  to  mourn  with  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  were  the  friends  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  evangelical  narrative  informs  us  that  others  were  not 
friendly  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  Many  of  these,  however,  having  witnessed  the 
transaction,  believed  on  him ;  but  others,  who  were  not  willing  to  be  his  disciples, 
though  they  found  it  impossible  to  reject  or  to  deny  the  miracle  which  had  been 
wrought,  went  their  way  to  the  Pharisees  and  told  them  what  Jesus  had  done. 
The  Pharisees  themselves  could  not  contradict  the  miracle,  though  they  were 
interested  in  denying  it.  A  council  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  was  con- 
vened. They  did  venture  to  examine  the  miracle,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of 
the  man  who  had  been  born  blind.  The  consideration  of  Lazarus  and  of  his  sisters, 
who  were  not  mean  persons,  —  the  number  of  the  witnesses,  who  were  also  persons 
of  distinction,  and  who  had  filled  Jerusalem  with  the  news  at  their  return,  —  and 
the  fear  of  adding  a  further  degree  of  evidence  to  a  miracle  which  they  were 
desirous  of  suppressing,  —  all  these  circumstances  augmented  their  indignation 
against  Jesus,  and  determined  them  to  put  him  to  death,  and  thus  terminate  his 
miracles.  They  said.  What  do  we,  for  this  vian  doth  many  miracles  ?  If  we  let 
him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him :  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away 
both  our  place  and  nation. 

If  any  additional  evidence  were  wanting  to  confirm  this  miracle,  it  might  be 
added  tliat,  after  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  six  days  before  the  passover, 
Jesus  came  to  Bethany,  where  he  supped  with  Lazarus,  and  his  sisters;  and  much 
people  of  the  Jews  kneio  that  he  was  at  Bethany,  and  they  came  from  Jerusalem 
thither,  not  for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  dead.  But  the  chief  priests  considted  that  they  might  put  Lazarus  to 
death ;  because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  we?it  aivay  aiul  believed  on 
Jcswi.  (John  xii.  1,  2.  9 — 11.)  The  curiosity  of  those  who  came  to  IJetliany,  and 
their  belief  in  Christ,  are  natural  consequences  of  the  truth  of  Lazarus's  resurrection, 
wliich  could  not  but  enrage  the  priests  and  Pliarisees,  who  were  the  enemies  of 
Christ ;  and  their  determination  to  put  Lazarus  to  death  shows  the  desperation  to 
which  the  [lublicity  of  the  miracle  drove  them.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  also 
one  reason  why,  on  the  following  day,  much  people  that  ivere  come  to  the  feast  (of  the 
passover)  ivhen  they  hcai'd  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerumlem  took  blanches  of  puhn- 
trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  cried,  Ble.ssed  is  the  King  of  Israel  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  people,  therefore,  that  teas  with  him  when  he 
called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  and  raised  him  from  the  dead,  bare  record.     For 

'  The  qiicstion  has  been  asked,  IIow  could  a  man  come  out  of  a  grave  who  was  bound 
hand  and  foot?  To  this  inquiry  of  the  unbeliever  a  satisfactory  answer  may  be  returned. 
We  learn  from  Joscphus,  and  also  from  sueli  travellers  as  have  visited  Palestine,  that  the 
Jewish  scpulehres  were  generally  care*  or  rooms  hewn  out  of  rocks.  The  Jews,  therefore, 
as  thi  y  did  not  make  use  of  cofiius  in  bmying  their  dead,  generally  placed  their  bodies 
in  niches,  cut  into  tlic  sides  of  these  caves  or  moms.  This  form  of  tlic  Jewish  scpidciires 
nllbrds  an  easy  solution  of  the  supposed  difTiculty.  The  evangelist  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  Lazarus  walked  out  of  the  sepulehre;  but  that  lying  on  his  back  in  a  niche,  he  raised 
liimseif  into  a  sitting  jiosture,  and  then,  pnttin;;  his  legs  over  the  edge  of  his  niche  or  cell, 
felid  down  and  stood  upright  on  the  floor.  All  tliis  he  might  do,  notwithstanding  liis 
arms  were  swathed  witii  rollers,  after  the  custom  of  his  countrymen.  Accordingly,  when 
he  thus  came  forth,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose  him  and  let  him  go,  —  which  circum- 
stance plainly  indicates  that  the  evan;:elist  knew  that  Lazarus  could  not  walk  till  he  was 
unbound.     Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  p.  175. 
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THIS  CAUSE,  the  people  met  him,  for  that  they  heard  that  he  had  done  this  miracle. 
The  Pharisees,  therefore,  said  among  themselves,  Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing, 
by  your  thteatenings  or  excommunications  ?  Behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him,— 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  are  becoming  his  disciples.  (John  xii.  12,  13.  17—19.) 
Is  it  possible  to  deny  that  Christ  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  manner 
related  by  the  evangelists,  while  many  persons  were  living  who  had  actually 
witnessed  it  ?  Can  we  separate  so  notorious  an  event  from  the  important  circum- 
stances which  are  blended  with  it  in  the  evangelical  narration  ?  And  can  a  more 
natural  reason  be  assigned  for  such  a  concourse  and  triumph  than  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  of  which  many  were  witnesses,  and  which  the  whole  multitude  already 
believed  to  be  a  true  miracle  ? 

[v.]  It  has  every  character  of  a  miracle :  for  it  was  sensible  and  easy  to  be 
observed.  Lazarus  had  been  dead,  he  was  alive ;  —  two  facts  which,  taken  separately, 
are  of  the  most  common  sort,  and  concerning  which  many  persons  had  the  utmost 
certainty.  It  was  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed  before  credible  witnesses. 
On  Christ  saying,  Lazarus,  come  forth!  Lazarus  resumed  life;  and  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  especially  of  adversaries,  is  the  most  explicit  that  can  be  ima- 
gined or  desired.  —  It  was  independent  of  second  causes.  The  effect  has  no  affinity 
in  nature  with  the  sign  that  accompanies  it.  What  affinity  in  nature,  what  physical 
proportion  is  there,  between  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words,  —  Lazarus,  come  forth  ?  Lastly,  the  end  was  important,  for  it  was  to 
attest  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God.  i 

IX.  But  the  most  remarkable  miracle  of  all  is  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
Christianity.  If  this  fails,  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  main- 
tained, or  may  be  proved  to  be  false.  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  argues 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  your  faith  also  in  vain, 
(1  Cor.  XV.  14.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  holds  good,  the  divine 
mission  and  authority  of  the  Founder  of  our  holy  religion  are  esta- 
blished. To  this  he  himself  appealed,  as  the  great  and  ultimate 
proof,  which  was  to  convince  mankind  that  he  was  what  he  professed 
himself  to  be,  —  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  If  we 
peruse  the  history  of  that  event,  we  must  conclude  either  that  he 
arose,  or  that  his  disciples  stole  his  body  away.  The  more  we  consider 
the  latter  alternative,  the  more  impossible  it  appears.  Every  time, 
indeed,  that  Jesus  Christ  attempted  to  perform  a  miracle,  he  risked 
his  credit  on  its  accomplishment ;  had  he  failed  in  one  instance,  that 
would  have  blasted  his  reputation  for  ever.  The  same  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  his  predictions ;  had  any  one  of  them  failed,  that  great 
character  which  he  had  to  support  would  have  received  an  indelible 
stain.  Of  all  his  predictions,  there  is  not  one  on  which  he  and  his 
disciples  laid  greater  stress  than  that  of  his  resurrection.  So  fre- 
quently, indeed,  had  Christ  publicly  foretold  that  he  would  rise  again 
on  the  third  day,  that  those  persons  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  were  acquainted  with  this  prediction;  and,  being  in  power, 
used  every  possible  means  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  or  any  imposi- 
tion on  the  public  in  that  affair. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  requires  tliat  we  consider  It  with  a 
little  more  minuteness  than  the  other  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
shall  therefore  examine,  in  the  first  place,  his  own  Declarations 
concerning  his  approaching  death  and  resurrection ;  secondly,  the 
Evidence  for  the  Fact,  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  adversaries 

'  Claparede's  Considerations  upon  the  ]Mh-acles,  part  ii.  ch.  5, 
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to  the  Christian  Name  and  Faith  ;  thirdly,  the  Character  of  the 

Apostles  by  whom  its  reality  is  attested;  and,  lastly,  the  Miracles 
subsequently  wrought  by  these  witnesses  in  the  name  of  Christ  after 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  which  attest  the  fact  of  His  resurrection. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  Declarations  of 
Christ  himself  concerning  his  approaching  death  and  re- 
surrection. 

[i.]  All  the  evangelists  unanimously  relate,  that  Christ  repeatedly  announced 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  and  resurrection  to  his  disciples.  It  is  further 
■worthy  of  remark,  that  those  very  prophetic  declarations  are  frequently  intei'- 
mixed,  either  with  such  circumstances  as  do  not,  of  themselves,  enter  easily  into 
any  man's  mind,  or  with  those  which  seem  to  have  no  sort  of  relation  with  one 
another;  which  proves  that  they  cannot  be  the  imaginary  conceits  of  a  fertile  fancy, 
that  delights  in  the  invention  of  fables.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  evan- 
gelists should  have  invented  Christ's  discourse  with  Peter,  concerning  the  sufferings 
that  should  certainly  befall  him  at  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem. 

[ii.]  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Peter  had  just  before  made  that  noble 
confession,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  disciples, —  Thou  art  the  Chynst,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God;  and  that  Christ  had  crowned  this  admirable  confession  with  that 
extraordinary  promise  of  his,  —  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona :  for  flesh  and 
blood  has  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  hut  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also 
unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  (J\Iatt.  xvi.  16 — 18.)  Immediately  after,  Cln-ist 
foretold  what  death  he  was  to  suffer  from  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  but  added, 
that  he  should  rise  on  the  third  day.  On  hearing  which,  Peter  rebuked  him,  and 
said,  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord!  This  shall  not  he  unto  thee.  But  Jesus  Christ, 
instead  of  approving  this  expression  of  his  affectionate  concern  for  him,  severely 
reproved  his  indiscretion  in  these  words  :  —  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan;  thou  art  an 
offence  unto  me :  for  thou  savnurest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  he  of 
men.  (Matt.  xvi.  21 — 23.)  This  history  seems  to  be  very  natural  and  sincere;  and 
that  mixture  of  circumstance?,  which,  in  all  probability,  have  no  manner  of  relation 
with  one  another,  could  not  of  itself  easily  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man.  Peter's 
confession  was  excellent ;  and  the  promise  made  to  him  by  Christ  was  extraordinary; 
nay,  the  very  expression  of  it  implied  something  strange  and  difficult :  but,  above 
all,  it  appears  at  first  sight,  that  Christ  censured  too  severely  the  great  zeal  mani- 
fested by  Peter  for  his  person  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  very  natural  that  he,  who  said 
unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  and  who  promised  to  make  him  a  pillar 
in  his  churcii,  should  almost  immediately  after  say  to  him,  —  Get  thee  behind  mr, 
Satan.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  force  of  truth,  and  not  the  natin-al  agreement 
of  those  circumst."inccs,  which  obliged  the  evangelist  to  join  them  both  together  in 
one  and  the  same  recital.  What  necessarily  occasions  this  remark  is,  the  fact  that 
Jesus  Ciuist  had  really  foretold  his  death  and  resurrection  before  he  had  suffered 
ti-.e  former,  and  before  the  latter  had  taken  effect. 

[iii.]  But  what  proves  this  fact  more  strongly  than  any  thing  else,  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  very  day  before  his  passion,  did  such  a  thing  as  had  never  bcfu  done 
before,  and  which,  doubtless,  will  never  be  done  again,  viz.  He  instituted  a  me- 
morial of  tliat  death  which  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  suffering.  lie  foretold  that 
he  should  suffer  death  from  the  chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  doctors  of  the  law ; 
which  yet  he  might  easily  have  avoided,  if  he  would,  by  withdrawing  into  another 
place.  But  he  rebuked  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Peter,  who  would  have  diverted  him 
from  that  death :  tiierefore  he  considered  it  as  an  event  which  was  to  be  attended 
with  the  happiest  and  most  beneficial  consecjuences  to  mankind.  And  with  wiiat 
happy  consequences  could  his  death  have  been  attended,  unless  it  was  to  have  been 
immediately  followed  by  his  resurrection  ? 

Jesus,  tiien,  first  instituted  a  memorial  of  his  death,  and  then  voluntarily  suffered 
it.  lie  conunanded  that  it  sliould  be  commemorated,  whence  it  is  evident  that  lie 
regarded  it  as  an  event  which  was  to  be  the  means  of  our  salvation.  lie  foresaw 
tliat  it  would  be  comniemoraled  :  he  foresaw,  therefore,  what  would  infallibly  come 
to  pass,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was  but  little  appearance  of  its  ever 
Laj)pening.     lie  did  not  say  that  they  should  commemorate  his  death  only  till  ho 
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rose  again,  but  until  his  second  coming.  He  foresaw,  therefore,  that  he  should 
speedily  rise  again,  and  that  after  his  resurrection  he  should  depart,  in  order  to  re- 
turn agiiin  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

[iv.]  Besides,  no  reasonable  person  can  imagine,  that  the  evangelists  had  wholly- 
invented  the  account  of  the  eueharist ;  for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
doctrine  and  a  practice.  It  is  very  difficult  to  forge  a  doctrine,  because  it  must  be 
concerted  by  the  consent  of  several  persons ;  but  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  impose  a 
sensible  practice,  a  thing  in  use,  and  as  it  were  a  speaking  doctrine,  upon  mankind. 
It  would  certainly  be  the  greatest  instance  of  folly  imaginable,  for  any  one  to  sup- 
pose that  a  dozen  poor  fishermen,  cast  down,  astonished,  and  confounded  at  the  death 
of  their  Master,  and  undeceived  in  the  opinion  which  they  had  entertained  that 
he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  —  persons  who  knew  not  what  might  be 
the  consequence  of  their  publishing  the  doctrine  of  that  crucified  man  ;  —  that  they 
should  invent  the  institution  of  tiie  eueharist,  with  all  its  circumstances,  and  make 
Christ  titter  these  words —  This  is  my  body,  which  is  giiicn  for  you ;  This  cup  is  the 
New  Testament  in  my  blood  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20.)  ;  —  words  that  implied  something 
new  and  very  surprising,  and  which  the  evangelists  and  Paul  have  unanimously  re- 
corded, though  without  any  mutual  compact,  as  appeal's  by  tlie  trifling  variation 
that  occurs  in  their  recital  of  them.  It  would,  we  repeat,  be  tlie  greatest  instance 
of  folly  imaginable,  for  any  one  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  had  the  least  idea  of 
inventing  these  words,  or  the  history  of  the  eueharist.  The  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  it  is  this,  that  Christ  foresaw  his  death,  and  suffered  it  voluntarily.  Now,  if 
he  foresaw  that  he  should  die,  and  if  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  to  death,  he 
then  either  foresaw  that  he  should  rise  again,  or  he  did  not  foresee  it.  If  he  did  not 
foresee  it,  with  what  kind  of  hopes  did  he  comfort  his  disciples?  What  was  it  that 
he  promised  them  ?  Or  what  did  he  propose  to  himsel-f  by  his  death  ?  Why  did  he 
not  shun  it  as  he  might  have  done,  when  he  was  at  supper  with  his  disciples?  What 
did  he  intend  by  instituting  a  memorial  of  his  dead  body,  if  that  dead  bodv  were 
always  to  remain  under  the  power  of  death  ?  And  if  he  thought  that  he  should  rise 
aijain,  as  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude  he  did,  he  himself  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it,  but  only  on  the  experience  he  had  already  made  of  that  power  which  had 
restored  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  sick,  and  life  to  the  dead;  for  he  could  not 
think  his  own  miracles  false,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  believe  that  he  should  rise 
from  the  dead.  If  he  thought  he  should  rise  again,  he  also  thought  his  miracles  to 
be  true;  and  if  he  believed  his  miracles  to  be  true,  his  miracles  must  of  necessity 
have  really  been  true,  because  they  were  of  a  nature  incapable  of  deceit  and  illu- 
sion, at  least  with  resj)ect  to  him  who  performed  them.  Jesus  Christ  could  never 
imagine  tliat  he  had  fed  five  thousand  men  at  one  time,  and  three  thousand  at  an- 
other, besides  women  and  children;  that  he  had  raised  to  life  the  widow's  son  ot 
Nain,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  Lnzarus  of  Bethany ;  and  that  he  made  Peter 
walk  on  the  sea,  &c.  &c.,  if  all  these  things  had  not  really  been  true. 

[v.]  No  one  surely  can  doubt  that  Christ  foretold  his  resurrection,  who  considers 
that  it  was  on  this  very  account  that  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  appointetl  a 
watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre,  and  commanded  the  stone  of  it  to  be  sealed.  Sir, 
said  they  to  Pilate,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  ivas  yet  alive,  After 
three  days  I  icill  rise  again.  Command,  therefore,  that  the  sppidchre  be  made  sure 
until  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  him  aivay,  and  sai/  unto  the 
people.  He  is  risen  from  the  dead;  so  the  last  error  shall  be  ivorse  than  the  first. 
Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Ye  have  a  icatch ;  go  your  way,  make  it  as  sure  as  you  can.  So 
they  tcent  and  made  the  sepidchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting  the  watch.  (INIatt. 
xxvii.  63 — 66.)  This,  as  we  shall  further  have  occasion  to  show,  was  such  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  disciples  neither  could  nor  durst  invent  in  opposition  to  the  public 
knowledge  which  every  one  had  of  it;  and  which,  besiiles,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  other  circumstances  of  that  event.  For  whence  originated  the  report  which 
was  spread  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  watch  slept  when  the  disciples  took  away  the 
body  of  Jesus,  if  they  had  not  really  set  a  watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre  ?  And 
what  necessity  was  there  to  appoint  a  watch  to  guard  it,  had  it  not  been  to  prevent 
the  disciples  from  propagating  the  report  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead  ?  And  if 
Christ  really  believed  that  he  should  rise  again,  he  could  not  have  believed  it  but 
upon  the  truth  of  his  miracles ;  neither  could  he  have  believed  his  miracles  to  be 
true,  if  they  had  been  false.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  connection  of  all  those  cir- 
VOL.  I.  13. 
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cumstances  forms,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  moral  demonstration,  which  cannot  but  con- 
vince any  just  and  reasonable  person. 

2.  Having  thus  considered  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  himself 
concerning  his  death  and  resurrection,  let  us  now  proceed  to  investi- 
gate the  Evidence  for  that  Fact. 

The  credibility  of  the  Gospel  liistorians  respecting  common  facts  (we  have  al- 
ready seen)  is  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  its  adversaries.  Kow  their  evidence, 
that  Jesus  really  died  upon  the  cross,  near  Jerusalem,  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  go- 
vernor of  Juda;;i,  is  peculiarly  clear  and  direct.  Numerous  circumstances  relative 
to  his  seizure,  his  public  trial,  his  going  to  Calvary,  and  his  crucifixion  are  minutely 
specified.  Various  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  discourses,  &c.  are  set  down. 
Tlie  chief  rulers  in  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  the  people,  and  the  Roman  governor 
himself,  are  mentioned  as  parties  concerned.  The  publicity  of  his  crucifixion  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  chief  city  in  the  nation,  its  being  in  the  day-time,  at  a  solemn 
festival,  (when  nndtitudes  assembled  from  several  diifcrent  countries,  and  from 
every  part  of  Judiea,)  are  all  noted.  His  hanging  six  hours  u])on  the  cross',  his 
being  pierced  in  the  side  by  one  of  the  soldiers  with  his  spear,  and  blood  and  water 
evidently  flowing  from  the  wound  ^  are  incontestable  proofs  that  death  must  have 
previously  taken  place.  To  these  natural  proofs  of  death,  we  may  a<ld  the  oflicial 
testimony  of  the  Koman  centurion,  who  would  have  subjected  himself  to  accusation 
if  his  account  had  been  false,  and  who  would  be  the  more  exact  in  it  as  the  soldiers, 
"  seeing  that  he  was  dead  already  ^,  brake  not  his  legs."  Pilate,  also,  who  was  in- 
timidated, by  the  dread  of  an  accusation  to  the  emperor,  to  consent  to  the  cruei- 
fi.xion  of  Jesus,  would  likewise  be  afraid  of  having  him  taken  from  the  cross  till  he 
was  really  dead.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  permit  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  remove 
the  corpse  till  he  had  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  centurion.* 

The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  been  plotting 
the  destruction  of  Christ,  would  take  care  that  he  was  really  void  of  life  before  the 
body  was  taken  down.  His  friends  would  never  have  wound  it  round  so  closely 
with  linen  cloth,  as  was  the  custom  in  Judaja-',  if  there  had  betsn  any  remains  of 
life.  Even  if  they  could  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken;  yet,  lying  in  a  cold  sepidchre, 
unable  to  stir  from  before  six  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  till  the  dawn  of  tlie  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  body  must  have  been  truly  dead.  The  fact  was  well  known, 
and  universally  acknowledged.  The  friends  and  companions  of  Jesus  asserted  it 
before  his  powerful  enemies,  in  the  most  public  manner,  only  fifty  days  after, 
anil  even  they  did  not  deny  it.®  Nay,  the  Jews  by  being  offended  at  his  crucifixion 
and  death,  gave  their  attestation  to  the  facts.  The  very  anxiety  of  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  undesignedly  drew 
from  them  a  clear  proof  that  they  themselves  were  convinced  of  his  actual  ilecease. 
While  his  body  was  in  the  sepulchre,  "  they  said  to  Piliite,  Sir,  we  7-enieniber  that 
that  deceiver  said,  WHILE  HE  was  yet  ALIVE,  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again."'' 
This  implies  their  full  persuasion  tluit  he  was  really  not  alive  when  they  spake  the 
words.  Their  asking  for  a  guard  to  prevent  the  disciples  from  stealing  the  corpse, 
and  from  deceiving  the  people  by  pretending  that  he  was  riseii  from  the  dead,  does 
also  involve  their  being  convinced  that  he  was  then  trtdy  dead. 

Further,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  we  believe  ancient  history  in  general,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  but  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  deposited,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  taken  from  the  cross,  in  a  private  sepukdn-e  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  hewn  out  of  a  rock^,  in  which  no  corpse  had  ever  been  laid 

■  Mark  xv.  2.5.  34.  37. 

'  John  xix.  34,  35.  "  The  water  in  the  pericardium,  and  the  senim.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  much  scrum  in  the  thorax  of  persons  who  die  of  torture."  Sec  Grotius,  L'Enfant, 
and  Archbishop  Ncwcomo  on  the  text. 

*  Vcr.  33. 

*  Mark  xv.  43 — 4.5.,  winch  shows  that  he  bad  then  been  some  time  dead.  See  the 
Greek,  Lc  Clcrc's  Harmony,  and  Archbishop  Ncwcomc's  note. 

»  John  xix.  38—40.,  xi.  44.,  xx.  6,  7. 

•  Acts  ii.  1.14.  &c.  '  Mutt,  xxvii.  CJ— 65. 

•  Matt,  xxvii.  60.  ;  Mark  xv.  46.  ;  Luke  .xxiii.  53.  ;  John  xix.  41. 
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before.'  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  doubting,  but  that  a  great  stone  was  rolled  to 
the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre ;  tliat  this  stone  was  sealed  by  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees,  who  would  of  course  first  see  that  the  body  was  there,  else  this  precau- 
tion would  have  been  useless  ;  and  that  at  their  request  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers  ^ 
as  large  as  they  chose,  was  placed  before  the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  corpse  from 
being  removed.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  however,  early  on  the  morninc 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  following,  the  body  was  missing,  and  neither  the  sol- 
diers who  were  upon  guard,  nor  the  chief  priests,  nor  the"  Pharisees,  could  ever 
produce  it.  Yet  none  of  the  watch  deserted  their  post  while  it  was  in  the  sepul- 
chre, nor  was  any  force  used  against  the  soldiers,  or  any  arts  of  persuasion  era- 
ployed,  to  induce  them  to  take  it  away,  or  to  permit  any  other  person  to  remove  it. 

The  question  then  is,  How  came  it  to  be  removed  ?  Matthew  has  recorded  the 
account  which  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  and  the  disinterested 
heathen  military  guard,  give  of  this.  Let  us  examine  these,  that  we  may  see  which 
best  deserves  our  credit. 

Early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  some  of  the  watch  came  into  the  city,  and 
showed  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  were  done  ;  namely,  the  earthquake, 
the  angel  rolling  back  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  &c.  The  chief 
priests  applied  to  Pilate^  the  Roman  governor  for  a  watch  to  secure  the  sepulchre, 
lest  his  disciples  should  steal  him  away  ;  and  they  sealed  the  stone  (probably  with 
the  governor's  seal)  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  being  corrupted,  so  as  to  permit 
the  theft.  By  this  guard  of  sixty  Roman  soldiers  was  the  sepulchre  watched;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  thus  carefully  taken,  the  body  was  missing  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  following  week.  In  this  great  fact  both  the 
Jewish  council  and  the  apostles  perfectly  agree  :  this  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
council  would  otherwise  have  certainly  produced  it,  and  thus  detected  the  falsehood 
of  the  apostles'  declaration,  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  prevented  it 
from  gaining  credit  among  the  Jews.  On  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  some  of  the 
soldiers  went  and  related  it  to  the  chief  priests,  who  bribed  them  largely,  promising 
to  secure  their  persons  from  danger,  in  case  the  governor  sliould  hear  of  their  taking 
the  money,  and  charged  them  to  affirm  that  Christ's  disciples  stole  his  body  away 
while  they  were  sleeping.  So  they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  mere  taught:  and 
this  saying,  or  report,  Matthew  adds,  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  to  this 
day.*  This  flight  of  the  soldiers,  their  declaration  to  the  high  priests  and  elders, 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  latter,  the  detection  and  publication  by  the  apostles 
of  their  collusion  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  silence  of  the  Jews  on  that  subject,  who 
never  attempted  to  refute  or  to  contradict  the  declarations  of  the  apostles,  —  are  all 
strong  evidences  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  his  resurrection.  Had  the  report,  that 
his  disciples  stole  the  body,  been  true,  INIatthew  would  not  have  dared  to  have  pub- 
lished in  Judsea,  so  soon  after  the  event  as  he  did  ^,  (when  many  persons  who 
had  been  spectators  of  the  crucifixion  and  death  of  Christ  must  have  been  alive, 
and  who  would  unquestionably  have  contradicted  him  if  he  had  asserted  a  false- 

'  Matt,  xxvii.  59,  60. ;  John  xix.  41,  42.  ^  j^jj^ff   xxvii.  60—66. 

'  Matthew  (xxvii.  62.)  says  that  this  application  was  made  on  the  next  day  that  followed 
the  day  of  the  preparation,  that  is,  on  the  Satui'day.  Though  this  looks,  at  the  first  view, 
as  if  the  sepulclire  had  remained  one  whole  night  without  a  guard,  yet  that  was  not  the 
case.  "  The  chief  priests  went  to  Pilate  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set  on  Friday,  the  day  of 
the  preparation  and  crucifixion ;  for  then  began  the  following  day  or  Saturday,  as  the 
Jews  always  began  to  reckon  their  day  from  the  preceding  evening.  They  had  a  guard, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could  after  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  sepii  Ichre ; 
and  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  so  disposing  events,  tliat  the 
extreme  anxiety  of  these  men,  to  prevent  collusion,  should  be  the  means  of  adding  sixty 
unexceptionable  ivitnesses  (the  number  of  the  Roman  soldiers  on  guard)  to  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection,  and  of  establishing  the  reality  of  it  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction.'"  — 
Bp.  Pcrteus's  Lectui'es  on  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

*  Matt,  xxviii.  4.  11 — 15.  Justin  Martyr  (who  flourished  chiefly  between  a.  d.  140 
and  164  or  167),  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  also  relates  that  the  synagogue  of 
Jerusalem  sent  out  persons  in  every  direction  to  propagate  a  report  similar  to  that 
above  related  by  Matthew. 

*  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  it  is  generally  agreed,  was  written  A.  d.  37  or  38,  that  is,  only 
four  or  five  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  at  which  time  multitudes  were  living 
who  would  doubtless  have  refuted  his  statement  if  they  could. 
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hood,)  that  the  chief  priests  bribed  the  soldiers  to  propagate  it ;  as  this  would 
have  exposed  himself  to  their  indignation  and  to  punishment,  which  they  would  the 
more  willingly  have  inflicted,  because  he  had  been  in  the  odious  oilice  of  a  Roman 
tax-gatherer,  which  he  resigned  to  follow  Jesus.  The  story  of  stealing  the  body 
appears  from  this  account  to  have  been  so  evidently  false,  that  Matthew,  though  he 
faithfully  records  the  n.'iwrt,  does  not  say  a  syiluble  to  refute  it.  He  leaves  the 
falsity  of  it  to  be  manifested  by  well-known  facts.  Had  the  disciples  really  stolen 
the  body,  and  invented  the  account  of  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  they  never 
would  liave  representi.'d  themselves  as  giving  up  all  hopes  of  his  rising  again  when 
he  was  dead,  an<l  as  being  backward  to  believe  in  his  resurrection  after  they  said  it 
took  place.  (John  xx.  9,  10.)  Nor  would  they,  in  the  same  memoirs,  have  de- 
scribed the  chief  priests  as  manifesting  their  fears  and  apprehensions  that  it /w.v.<{/Wy 
might  come  to  pass,  by  the  extraordinary  guard  they  provided  to  prevent  any 
deception.  If  this  theft  had  been  perpetrated,  the  partners  in  the  fraud  would 
never  have  dwelt  so  much  as  they  have  done  upon  the  women  going  more  than  once 
to  the  septdchre,  to  look  for  the  body.  There  would  have  been  no  time  to  have 
taken  off  the  bandages,  nor  to  have  wrapped  up  the  napkin,  and  to  have  laid  it  in  a 
place  by  itself,  separate  from  the  other  linen,  (v.  6,  7.)  These  circumstances, 
therefore,  would  never  have  formed  a  part  of  the  narrative.  Nor  would  it  have 
been  recorded  of  Mary,  that  she  said  to  Peter  and  John,  They  have  taken  away 
the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  ice  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.  (John  xx.  2.) 
A  few  additional  considerations  will  suffice  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion 
made  by  the  chief  priests. 

(1.)  On  the  one  hand,  consider  the  terror  of  the  timid  disciples  and  the  paucity 
of  their  number.  They  knew  that  a  Roman  guard  was  placed  at  the  sepulchre. 
They  themselves  were  few,  friendless,  and  discouraged,  in  hourly  expectation  of 
being  arrested  and  put  to  death  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  voluntarily  confined 
themselves  to  a  solitary  chamber  for  fear  of  being  either  crucified  or  stoned.  On 
the  other  hand,  contrast  the  authority  of  Pilate  and  of  the  sanhedrin  or  council,  the 
great  danger  attending  such  an  enterprise  as  the  stealing  of  Ciu-ist's  body,  and  the 
moral  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt.  For  the  season  was  that  of 
the  great  anniud  festival,  the  passover,  when  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  full,  — on 
such  occasions  containing  more  than  a  million  of  people,  many  of  whom  probably 
passed  the  whole  night  (as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  done)  in  the  open  air.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  full  moon;  the  night,  consequently,  was  very  light.  The 
sepulchre,  too,  was  just  without  the  walls  of  the  city,_  and  therefore  was  exjjosed  to 
continual  inspection.  All  these  circumstances  combine  to  render  such  a  falsehood 
as  that  which  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  _  For,  in  the 
first  place,  how  could  a  body  of  men  who  had  just  before  fled  from  a  similar  guard, 
notwithstanding  their  Master  was  present  with  them,  venture  to  attack  a  band  of 
sixty  armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  body  of  Christ  from  the 
se[)ulchre  ?  IIow,  especially,  could  they  uuike  this  attempt,  when  they  had  nothing 
to  gain,  and  when  they  must  become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, —  and,  if  they  escaped  death  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  were  exposed  to 
this  evil  in  a  much  more  terrible  form  ? 

(2.)  Is  it  probable  that  so  many  men  as  composed  the  guard  would  all  fall 
asleep  in  the  open  air  at  once  ? 

(3.)  Since  l^iiate  permitted  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to  make  the  sepulchre 
as  sure  as  they  could  (Matt,  xxvii.  G5.),  they  would  certainly  make  it  completely 
so.  Roman  soldiers  were  used  to  watch.  Death  was  the  ]mnishmcnt  for  sleeping 
on  guard.  This  watch  was  for  only  about  three  or  four  hours,  and  early  in  the 
morning,  so  that  they  might  have  slept  before.  Can  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  they 
were  all  asleep  together  ?  What  could  a  few  poor  fishermen  do  against  a  well-dis- 
ciplined an<l  well-armed  military  force  ? 

(4.)  Couhl  they  be  so  soundly  asleep  as  not  to  awake  with  all  the  noise  which 
must  necessarily  be  made  by  removing  the  great  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  taking  away  the  body  V 

(.5.)  Are  the  appearances  of  composure  and  regularity  found  in  the  empty  tomb* 
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at  all  suitable  with  the  hurry  and  trepidation  of  thieves,  when  an  armed  guard,  too, 
is  at  hand,  stealing;  in  a  moonlight  night  ? 

(6.)  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  timid  disciples  could  have  suflicient  time  to  do  all 
this  without  being  perceived  by  any  person  ?  How  could  soldiers,  armed  and  on 
guard,  suffer  themselves  to  be  overreached  by  a  few  timorous  people  ? 

(7.)  Either  the  soldiers  were  awake  or  asleej) :  if  they  were  awake,  why  should 
they  suffer  the  body  to  be  taken  away  ?  If  asleep,  how  did  they  know,  or  how 
could  tliey  know,  tliat  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  taken  it  away  ?  Why  did  not  tlie 
sanhedrin,  for  their  own  honour,  and  the  respect  they  bare  to  the  triith,  put  all 
those  soldiers  to  tlie  question  ?  And  if  that  thouglit  did  not  at  first  suggest  itself  to 
them,  is  it  not  natural  to  think  that  they  would  have  done  it  when,  soon  after,  they 
found  all  Jerusalem  inclined  to  believe  in  that  crucified  man  ;  and  that  about  six 
thousand  persons  had  already  believed  in  him  in  one  day,  and  that  only  fitly  days 
after  his  death  ?  Doubtless  the  soldiers  who  watched  the  sepulchre  were  still  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sanhedrin  retained  the  same  power  and  authority  which  they 
had  before.  It  highly  concerned  them  to  punish  the  negligence  of  those  soldiers, 
or  make  them  confess  the  secret  of  their  perfidy,  and  who  it  was  that  suborned 
them,  both  to  justify  their  own  procedure,  and  also  to  prevent  tlie  total  defectifm 
from  Judaism  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  had  already  joined  the  disciples 
of  that  pretended  impostor.  But  this  is  not  all.  When,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
that  is,  fifty  days  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostles  showed  themselves  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  there  testified  that  they  had  seen  him  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  that,  after  he  had  repeatedly  appeared  to  iliem  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
he  had  poured  out  upon  them  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — why  did 
not  the  sanliedrin  (who  were  so  highly  concerned  to  discover  the  persons  who  had 
taken  away  Christ's  body)  ajjprehend  the  apostles,  and  make  them  confess  how  all 
things  had  happened  ?  Why  did  they  not  confront  them  with  the  watch  ?  ^Vhy 
did  they  not  impiison  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  those  men,  till  they  had  made 
them  confess  what  was  become  of  that  body,  as  also  every  other  circumstance  of 
their  imposture  ? 

How  unlikely  is  it  that,  if  the  disciples  had  come  by  night  and  had  stolen  away 
the  body  of  Christ,  they  durst  have  showed  themselves,  and  appeared  in  puldic, 
nay,  immediately  confessed  that  they  were  his  disciples  ?  It  is  much  more  credible 
lliat  they  would  have  hidden  themselves  after  such  an  action;  and  that,  if  they 
preached  at  all,  it  would  have  been  to  people  more  remote,  and  not  in  Jerusalem, 
the  very  place  where  those  events  had  happened,  nor  in  the  presence  of  that  very 
sanhedrin,  of  whom  they  were  so  much  afraid,  and  whom  they  had  so  much 
offended. 

(8.)  Once  more,  Why  did  not  the  sanhedrin  have  recourse  to  the  methods  ordi- 
narily emploj'ed  to  discover  criminals  'i  They  were  very  ready  by  menaces,  tor- 
ments, and  persecutions,  to  oblige  the  apostles  not  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but  they  never  accused  them  of  having  stolen  the  body  of  their  Master 
while  the  watch  slept.  On  that  investigation  they  durst  not  enter,  because  they 
well  knew  what  the  soldiers  had  told  them,  and  it  was  that  very  thing  which  made 
them  so  apprehensive.  If  there  had  been  any  suspicion  that  his  disc  iples  were  in 
possession  of  the  dead  body,  these  rulers,  for  their  own  credit,  would  have  impri- 
soned them,  and  used  means  to  recover  it,  which  would  have  quashed  the  report  of 
his  resurrection  for  ever. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  informed  that  the  san- 
hedrin caused  the  apostles  to  be  brought  before  them  for  preaching,  in  the  Uiime  of 
Christ,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  for  affirming  that  Cln-ist  was  risen  from 
the  dead.  Had  they  believed  that  the  apostles  stole  away  the  body  of  C/irint,  they 
would  now  certainly  have  charged  them  with  this  gross  fraud,  this  direct  rebellion 
against  the  Roman  and  Jewish  governments;  and  unless  they  could  have  cleared 
tliemselves  of  the  crime,  would  have  punished  them  for  it  with,  at  least,  due  seve- 

evangelist  amounts  of  itself  to  an  ample  confutation  of  the  idle  calumny  above  noticed, 
that  the  disciples  came  and  stole  the  body  of  Cln-ist.  The  historian  does  not  dwell  on  the 
circumstance  as  if  it  were  mentioned  with  a  direct  view  of  answering  some  objection, — 
as  a  forger  would  have  done.  He  delivei's  it  with  all  the  sim])licity  of  an  imsuspcctiug 
relator  of  Truth;  and  it  therefore  carries  with  it  far  more  weight  of  evidence  than  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  reasons  and  the  most  laboured  explanation,  AVakefield's  lutcrnal  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  p.  94. 
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rity.  SiKih  punishment  would  not  only  have  been  just ;  but  it  had  now  become 
necessary  i'or  the  saiihedrin  to  inflict  it,  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputation.  They 
had  originated  the  story ;  and  were  now  under  the  strongest  inducements  to  sup- 
port it.  Yet  they  did  not  even  mention  the  subject;  but  contented  themselves 
with  commanding  them  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  apostles  was 
brought  before  them  again,  for  continuing  to  preach,  in  opposition  to  this  command 
On  tliis  occasion,  also,  they  maintained  a  ])rofound  silence  concerning  the  theft, 
which  they  had  originally  attributed  to  the  apostles;  but  charged  them  with  dis- 
obedience to  their  former  injunctions.  In  this  cliarge  are  contained  the  following 
reniurkal.le  words  :  Did  we  not  straitly  command  you  that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this 
name?  and  behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusidem  ivith  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  bring  this 
mans  blood  upon  ns.  (Acts  v.  28.)  7o  bring  the  blood  of  one  person  upon  another 
is  a  ])hrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible.  In  fifteen  ditferent'  instances,  in 
which  we  find  it  tliere,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning,  viz.  to  bring  the  guilt  ofi  contri' 
baling  to  the  death  of  a  person,  or  the  guilt  of  murder,  upon  another  person.  When  it 
is  said.  His  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head,  it  is  clearly  intended,  that  the  guilt  of 
his  death  shall  be  upon  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  sanhedrin  accuse  the  apostles 
of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  them,  they  accuse  them  of  an  in- 
tention to  bring  upon  tliem  the  guilt  of  sliedding  his  blood  :  this  being  the  only 
meaning  of  such  phraseology  in  the  Scriptures. 

Sliould  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  concerning  this  interpretation, 
it  may  be  settled,  beyond  all  question,  by  recurring  to  the  following  passage.  In 
]Matthew  xxvii.  24,  25.  we  are  told,  that  when  Pilate  saiv  that  he  could  prevail  nothing 
towards  releasing  Christ,  he  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude, 
saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see  ye  to  it :  and  that  then  all 
the  people  answered,  and  said.  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children.  The  meaning 
of  the  phraseology  in  this  passage  cannot  be  mistaken;  and  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  declaration  of  the  sanlu-drin  being  made  so  soon  after  this  imprecation  to 
the  apostles,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occasion  which  so  natu- 
rally called  it  up  to  view,  the  sanhedrin  referred  to  it  directly. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  a  false  prophet,  an  impostor, 
and,  of  course,  a  blasphemer ;  because  he  asserted  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God.  Such  a  blasphemer  the  law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  san- 
hedrin were  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  business  of  ti-ying  and  condemning  him 
was  committed  by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  accomplish  his  death.  If, 
therefore,  his  body  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  there  was  no  guilt  in  shedding  his 
blood,  but  the  mere  performance  of  a  plain  duty.  His  blood,  that  is,  the  guilt  of 
shedding  it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  the  sanhedrin  ;  nor,  to  use  their  language, 
be  brought  upon  them  by  the  apostles,  nor  by  any  others.  All  this  the  sanhedria 
perfe(;tly  knew  ;  and,  therefore,  had  they  not  believed  him  to  have  risen  from  the 
dead,  they  never  could  have  used  this  phraseology. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  on  both  these  occasions  the  apostles  boldly  de- 
clared to  the  sanhedrin,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead.  Yet  the  sanhedrin  not  only  did  not  charge  them  with  the  crime  of  having 
stolen  his  body,  but.  did  not  contradict,  nor  even  conunent  on,  the  declaration.  This 
could  not  possibly  have  happened  through  inattention.  Both  the  sanhedrin  and 
the  apostles  completely  knew  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  point  on  which 
his  cause,  and  their  opposition  to  it,  entirely  turned.  It  was  the  great  and  serious 
controversy  between  the  contending  parties  ;  and  yet,  though  directly  asserted  to 
their  faces  by  the  apostles,  the  sanlu'drin  did  not  even  utter  a  syllable  on  the  sub- 
ject. Had  they  believed  their  own  storv,  they  would  either  have  punished  the 
apostles  with  death  as  rebels  against  the  Jewish  and  Roman  governments,  or  else 
thev  would  have  confined  them  as  lunatics.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  of  the  f\ict  furnished  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  name  and  faith  of  Chri.<t,  that  they  were  convinced  he  was  actu- 
ally risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  opposers  of 

•  JjCv.  XX.  9.  11.  13.  16.  27.;  Deut.  xix.  10.,  xxii.  8.  ;  2  Sam.  i.  16.,  xvi.  8. ;  1  lOnga 
i\.  37.;  Ji;r.  11.  35. ;  E/.ck.  xviii.  13.,    xxxiii.  5.  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  35.;  Acts  xviii.  6. 

-  Abliuiiic,  Traite  sur  la  Verite  de  la  Ileli^don  Chroticnuc,  tom.  ii.  sect.  iii.  eh.  3. 
Dwiglit's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  537 — 539. 
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revelation  as  an  objection  to  the  credibility  of  Christ's  resurrection,  that  he  did 
not  show  himself  to  the  chief  priests  and  Jews. 

Answer.  —  Various  reasons,  however,  may  be  satisfactorily  assigned  why  it  was 
not  proper  that  it  should  be  so. 

[i.]  In  the  first  place^  when  the  cruel  and  inveterate  malice  which  they  had 
evinced  towards  Jesus  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  force  of  their  prejudices,  It  is 
not  probable  that  they  would  have  submitted  to  the  evidence.  They  had  attributed 
his  miracles  to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  of 
which  they  had/wZZ  information,  only  stimulated  them  to  attempt  to  destroy  him. 
Instead  of  being  wrought  upon  by  the  testimony  of  the  soldiers,  they  endeavoured 
to  stifle  it.  Besides,  if  Jesus  had  shown  himself  to  them  after  his  passion,  and  they 
had  pretended  that  it  was  a  spectre  or  delusion,  and  had  still  continiied  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  him,  it  would  liave  been  urged  as  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
reality  of  liis  resurrection.     But, 

[ii.]  Secondly,  let  it  be  supposed  that  Jesus  had  not  only  appeared  to  them  after 
his  resurrection,  but  that  they  themselves  had  acknowledged  its  truth  and  reality, 
and  had  owned  him  for  their  Messiah,  and  had  brought  the  Jewish  nation  into  the 
same  belief;  —  can  it  be  imagined  that  those  who  now  make  the  above  objection 
would  be  satisfied  ?  It  is  most  probable  that  the  testimony  of  the  priests  and  rulers, 
in  such  case,  would  have  been  represented  as  a  proof  that  the  whole  was  artifice 
and  imposture,  and  that  they  were  influenced  by  some  political  motive.  Their  tes- 
timony, moreover,  —  if  truth  had  extorted  it  from  them,  and  if  they  had  possessed 
honesty  and  resolution  sufiicient  to  avow  it,  — would  have  been  liable  to  suspicion. 
For  it  would  have  been  the  testimony  of  men  whose  minds  must  have  been  op- 
pressed and  terrified  by  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt;  and  it  might  have  been  said 
that  they  were  haunted  by  ghosts  and  spectres,  and  that  their  imagination  converted 
a  phantom  into  the  real  person  of  him  whom  they  bad  exposed  to  public  derision, 
and  sentenced  to  an  ignominiims  death.  Their  testimony  would  have  gained  little 
credit  with  men  of  their  own  rank  and  station,  and  of  principles  and  characters 
similar  to  their  own.  It  would  have  died  with  themselves,  and  produced  no  effect 
beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  acquaintance,  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
And, 

[iii.]  In  the  third  place,  the  character  and  religion  of  Christ  might  have  beenvery 
materially  injured  by  his  appearance  to  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers  after  his  re- 
surrection. They  had  no  right  to  expect  this  kind  of  evidence.  No  good  purpose 
could  be  answered  by  it :  on  tlie  contrary,  it  might  have  been  very  detrimental  in 
its  effiicts.  If  they  had  remained  unconvinced,  which  most  probably  might  have 
been  the  case,  the  fact  would  have  been  questioned.  The  multitude  would  have 
become  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  in  their  incredulity;  and  they  would  have 
pleaded  the  authority  of  their  superiors  in  station  and  office,  as  an  apology  for 
neglecting  inquiry,  and  rejecting  the  means  of  conviction.  If  they  had  been  con- 
vinced, without  honesty  and  resolution  to  declare  the  truth,  the  fact  would  still 
have  been  considered  as  doubtful,  or  of  no  great  importance.  But  if  with  their 
conviction  they  connected  the  public  avowal  of  its  truth,  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
incurred  the  cliarge  of  being  an  impostor,  and  his  religion  of  being  a  fraud.  Loud 
would  have  been  the  clamour  of  a  combination.  Suspicion  would  have  attached 
itself  to  the  evidence  of  men  who  had  the  care  of  his  sepulchre,  who  ajipointed  the 
guard,  and  sealed  the  stone  that  secured  it,  and  who  could  easily  have  propagated 
a  report  which  would  have  gained  credit  with  the  servile  multitude.  Christianity 
would  have  been  represented,  by  persons  who  are  prone  to  ascribe  all  religion  to 
state  policy,  as  a  contrivance  of  the  priests  and  magistrates  of  Judsea  to  answer 
some  purpose  of  worldly  emolument  or  ambition.  Its  progress  and  prevalence 
would  have  been  attributed  to  the  secular  influence  of  its  advocates ;  and  it  woidd 
have  been  deprived  of  that  most  distinguishing  and  satisfactory  evidence  which  it 
now  possesses,  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  God,  and  owed  its  success  to  the  signal 
interposition  of  divine  power.  But  the  inveterate  opposition  of  the  Jewish  priests 
and  rulers  to  the  cause,  and  their  violent  persecution  of  the  Christians,  removed  all 
suspicion  of  priestcraft  and  political  design.  If  the  disciples  had  agreed  to  impose 
upon  the  world  in  this  aff"air,  common'sense  would  have  directed  them,  first,  to 
si)read  the  report  that  Jesus  Christ  was  risen  from  the  grave,  and  then  to  employ 
an  individual  whom  they  could  trust  to  personate  him,  and  to  appear  before  the 
multitude  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  would  not  endanger  a  discovery; 
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as,  however,  Clirist  never  appeared  to  tlie  multitude  after  his  resurrection,  this 
removed  all  suspicion  that  the  disciples  had  contrived  a  scheme  for  deceiving  the 
people. 

These  considerations  show  tliat  Christ's  appearance,  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  07ib/  to  a  competent  number  of  witnesses,  who  were 
inthnatoly  acquainted  with  him  before  his  decease,  is  a  circumstance 
liighly  calcLiUited  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  resurrection  to  pos- 
terity. 

3.  The  Character  of  the  Apostles  also  proves  the  truth  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  there  are  eleven  considerations 
Avliich  give  their  evidence  sufficient  weight.  Observe  the  Condition 
and  the  Number  of  these  witnesses,  their  Incredulitij,  and  slowness  in 
believing  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  —  the  moral  Impossibility  of 
their  succeeding  in  imposing  upon  others, — the  Facts  vihivh  they 
themselves  avow, —  the  Agreement  of  their  Evidence, —  the  Tribunals 
before  which  they  stood,  —  the  Time  when  this  evidence  was  given, 
—  the  Place  where  they  bore  their  Testimony  to  the  resurrection, 
and  their  Motives  for  doing  so,  —  and  the  striking  Contrast  in  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles  both  before  and  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

(1.)   Consider  the  CONDITION  of  these  tcitnesses. 

Had  they  been  men  of  opulence  and  credit  in  the  world,  we  mii^ht  have  thought 
that  their  I'eputation  gave  currency  to  the  fable.  If  they  had  been  learned  and 
eloquent  men,  we  might  have  imagined  that  the  style  in  which  they  had  told  the 
tnle  had  southed  the  souls  of  the  people  into  a  belief  of  it.  But  the  reverse  of  all 
this  was  the  fact ;  for  the  apostles  were  the  lowest  of  mankind,  without  reputation 
to  impose  upon  the  people,  without  autiiority  to  compel,  and  witiiout  riches  to 
reward.  They  were  also  mean,  despised,  and  unlearned  men,  and  consecpiently 
very  unecpial  to  the  task  of  imposing  u[)on  others.  When  all  these  circumstances 
are  considered,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  persons  of  this  character  could 
succeed. 

(2.)  Consider  the  number  of  these  witnesses,  and  also  of  the  actual 
appearances  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  number  icas  more  than  sufficient  to 
establish  any  fact. 

By  seven  different  credible  authors  viz.  the  apostles  Matthew,  John,  Paul,  Peter, 
and  James,  and  the  evangelists,  Luke  and  Mark  —  not  iewer  than  eleven  distinct 
api)earances  of  Christ  have  been  related  or  mentioned,  after  his  resurrection,  and 
previousli/  to  his  ascension,  namely, — 

1.  To  Mary  Magdalen  alone  (Mark  xvi.  9.),  who  saw  Jesus  standing.  (John 
XX.  14.) 

2.  To  the  women  who  were  returning  from  the  sepulchre  to  announce  his  resur- 
rection to  the  disciples.  "Behold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying.  All  hail!  and  they 
came  and  held  him  by  tlie  feet,  and  worshipped  him."  (Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10.) 

3.  To  SimoK  Peter  alone.  (Luke  xxiv.  34.) 

4.  To  tiie  two  disciples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus,  with  whom  he  conversed 
and  brake  bread,  and  then  made  himself  known  to  them.    (Luke  xxiv.  13 — 31.) 

5.  To  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  excepting  Thomas,  who  was  absent.  (John  .\x. 
19,  20. ) 

6.  ICight  days  afterwards  to  the  disciples,  Thomas  being  present.  (John  xx. 
26—29.'^) 

7.  At  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  seven  of  his  disciples  were  fishing,  with  whom  he 
ate  food.  (  John  xxi.  1—15.) 

8.  To  the  eleven  apostles,  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  had  appointed 
to  meet  them.   (Matt,  xxviii.  IG,  17.) 

9.  "  After  that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once."  ( 1  Cor. 
XV.  6.) 
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10.  "  After  that  he  was  seen  of  James."  ( 1  Cor.  xv.  7.) 

11.  And,  lastly,  by  all  the  apostles  (1  Cor,  xv.  7.)  on  Mount  Olivet,  on  the 
day  of  his  ascension  into  heaven.  (Luke  xxiv.  51. ;   Acts.  i.  9.) 

On  these  various  appearances,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Christ  was  seen  at 
different  hours  of  the  day,  —  early  in  the  morning,  by  Mary  Magdalen  and  the 
other  VI Oman,  — during  the  day  by  Peter,  by  the  seven  disciples  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  by  the  apostles  at  his  ascension,  and  by  Stephen,  —  and  in  the  evening  by 
the  ten  apostles,  and  by  Cleopas  and  his  companion,  —  so  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken  as  to  the  reality  of  his  person.  But  we  nowhere  read  that  he 
appeared  at  midnight,  when  the  senses  and  imagination  might  be  imposed  upon. 
Further,  the  several  distances  of  time  and  place  at  which  Jesus  showed  himself  merit 
attention.  His  two  first  appearances  were  early  in  the  morning  on  which  he 
arose.  One  of  them  was  just  by  the  sepulchre,  the  other  in  the  way  from  it  to 
Jerusalem.  The  third  on  some  part  of  the  same  day.  The  fourth  in  the  evening 
of  it  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  and  in  a  house  in  that  village,  which  was  between 
seven  and  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  fifth,  at  Jerusalem,  on  a  later  hour  of 
the  same  evening.  The  sixth,  a  week  after,  at  the  same  city.  The  seventh,  about 
sixty  miles  from  it,  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Tlie  time  and  place  at  which  he  was 
seen  by  James  are  not  recorded.  A  ninth  appearance  was  in  some  other  part  of 
Galilee.  Forty  days  after  his  resurrection  he  again  met  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
and  led  them  out  to  Bethany,  that  they  might  see  him  go  up  to  the  Father.  A  few 
years  after  this  Stephen  saw  him  (  Acts  vii.  55,  56.  59,  60. )  ;  and  in  about  a  year 
from  that  time  he  appeared  to  Paul,  near  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  3 — 9. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  8., 
ix.  1.),  to  whom  he  communicated  his  Gospel  by  immediate  revelation.  (Gal.  i. 
11— 20.)  1 

The  different  kinds  of  conversation  and  intercourse  which  Jesus  held  with  the 
different  persons  to  whom  he  showed  himself  have  great  propriety,  and  increase  the 
evidence  of  his  resurrection.  As  the  apostles  were  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ  to  the 
whole  world,  his  appearances,  conversations,  and  actions,  after  his  resurrection,  are 
well  adapted  to  excite  their  attention,  gi-adually  to  diminish,  and  at  length  to 
remove  their  surprise  ;  and  thus  to  fit  their  minds  for  attending  with  calmness  and 
impartiality  to  the  evidence  of  the  ftict,  and  to  afford  them  the  strongest  and 
most  undoubted  proofs  of  it.  The  women,  by  seeing  that  the  body  was  not  in  the 
sepulchre  (John  xx.  2.),  and  being  told  by  the  angel  that  he  was  alive  (Luke 
xxiv.  4 — 10.),  wouhl,  of  course,  be  rather  in  expectation  of  seeing  him,  though 
with  a  mixture  of  fear.  At  his  first  appearance  he  permitted  himself  to  be  seen  by 
Mary  Magdalen  ;  not  to  be  touched.  But  he  sent  her  to  prepare  the  apostles  for 
beholding  him  alive  again  (  John  xx.  11 — 18.,  Mark  xvi.  9,  10.),  by  telling  them 
that  he  should  ascend  to  the  Father.  This  report  encouraged  Peter  and  John  to 
run  to  the  sepulchre,  where  seeing  only  the  linen  cloths  and  the  napkin,  they 
returned,  wondering  at  what  had  passed,  perplexed  how  to  account  for  it  (Luke 
xxiv.  12.,  John  xx.  6 — 10.)  ;  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  mind  to  attend  to  further 
evidence,  and  yet  not  to  receive  it  unless  it  was  valid.  When  Jesus  showed  him- 
self to  the  other  Mary,  Joanna,  Salome,  &c.  he  addressed  them  with  the  usual 
salutation,  let  them  take  hold  of  his  feet  and  pay  him  homage,  bade  them  not  be 
afraid,  but  go  and  teli  his  brethren  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  should  see 
him.  (Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10.)  This  was  further  evidence  to  the  apostles,  and 
increased  their  hope  of  seeing  Jesus  themseh'es.  His  third  apjjearance  to  Peter 
would  probaljly  convince  him,  and  would  be  a  strong  additional  ])roof  to  the  other 
apostles.  His  walking  to  Enmiaus  with  Cleopas  and  another  disciple,  and  explain- 
ing to  them  all  the  prophecies  concerning  himself;  going  into  the  village,  and 
sitting  at  meat  with  them  ;  taking  bread,  blessing,  breaking,  and  giving  it  to  them ; 
were  such  undoubted  proofs  of  his  recovery  to  life  again,  that  the  two  disciples 
could  not  refrain  from  returning  that  very  evening  to  Jerusalem  to  report  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  to  the  apostles.  (Luke  xxiv.  13 — 35.)  While  they  were 
speaking,  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  after  asking  them  why 
they  doubted,  bade  them  look  attentively  at  his  hands  and  feet,  and  handle  hiii!, 
that  they  might  be  thoroughly  convinced  he  had  flesh  and  bones,  and  that  it  waa 
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not  a  spirit  which  appeared  to  them.  He  then  ate  fish  and  honeycomb  before  them. 
Havinij  thus  clearly  demonstrated  to  thein  that  he  was  actually  restored  to  life 
again,  he  showed  tliem  that  he  fulfilled  the  prophecies  concerning  himself  as  the 
]\iessiah  ;  particularly  those  relating  to  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  ;  and 
appninted  them  to  l)e  his  witnesses  to  the  world,  and  preachers  of  his  Gospel  to  all 
nations.     (Luke  xxiv.  33.  36 — 49.;  John  x.x.  19 — 25.) 

Such  undoubted  proofs  of  his  real  resurrection  kept  tlieir  minds  in  the  pleasing 
expectation  of  some  further  manifestations  of  his  divine  commission.  All  these 
interviews  and  conversations  in  one  day  aiforded  abundant  matter  for  consideration. 
We  are  not  informed,  therefore,  that  he  was  seen  any  more  till  the  eighth  day 
after.  During  this  interval,  the  apostles  would  have  lesiure  to  revolve  calmly  the 
several  distinct  facts  which  clearly  and  decisively  proved  that  lie  was  truly  risen 
from  the  dead.  Thomas  not  being  present  at  his  interview  with  the  other  apostles, 
Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  them  all  on  the  following  first  day  of  the  week. 
He  then  submitted  to  a  re-examination,  and  desired  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  into 
the  prints  of  the  nails,  and  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side,  in  the  presence  of  them 
all.  (John  XX.  26 — 29.)  After  this,  it  does  not  ajipear  that  any  of  the  apostles 
entertained  the  least  doubt.  Their  obedience  to  Jesus,  who  connnanded  them  to 
meet  him  in  Galilee  (Matt,  xxviii.  16.),  then  to  return  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4.),  and 
to  wait  there  for  the  promise  of  the  Father  (Acts  ii.  4.),  are  decisive  proofs  of 
their  firm  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrection;  to  which  may  be  added  the  free 
and  varied  mutual  conversation  which  Christ  held  with  the  seven  disciples  by  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  after  his  appearance  to  all  the  eleven;  his  eating  again  with  them; 
his  particular  queries  and  directions  to  Peter,  and  his  predictions  concerning  him 
and  John  (John  xxi.  1 — 23.),  when  he  repeated  some  proofs,  and  added  others,  to 
confirm  and  establish  their  faith.  That  their  fear  and  surprise  at  his  appearance  to 
them  was  now  considerably  diminished  by  the  repetition  of  it,  is  evident  from  the 
strain  of  the  c(mversation  between  Jesus  and  Peter,  which  is  more  easy  than  any 
that  is  recorded  in  the  former  appearances.  James,  also,  having  seen  Christ  alone 
(1  Cor.  XV.  7.),  would  be  an  additional  proof  both  to  himself  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
disciples.  As  each  would  naturally  communicate  to  his  brethren  what  he  had  seen, 
iieard,  and  felt,  to  convince  him  that  Jesus  was  really  alive  again,  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  in  general  would  be  pre])ared  for  further  evidence.  A  still  more  ])ublic 
apjiearance  than  any  former  one,  if  api)oiuted  by  Christ  himself  (Matt,  xxviii.  16.) 
jirevious  to  his  death  (xxvi.  32.),  and  if  it  actually  took  place  after  that  event, 
would  afford  this  proof.  Such  an  appearance  would  give  to  each  an  additional 
ground  of  conviction  that  he  could  not  be  deceived,  if  a  far  greater  number  than 
hail  ever  before  seen  Jesus  together  were  present  at  the  time,  and  distinctly  formed 
tlie  same  idea  with  himself.  In  Galilee,  therefore,  he  thus  appeared  (1  Cor.  xv.  6.)  ; 
a  region  in  which  he  liad  lived  till  his  thirtieth  year  ;  where  he  had  often  preached, 
and  Ijcen  seen  in  public;  where  he  wrought  his  first  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
otlier  miracles;  the  native  country  of  most  of  the  apostles  and  disciples;  wdiere, 
from  being  best  known  before  his  deatii,  he  would  be  the  more  accurately  dis- 
tinguisiied  to  be  the  same  person  after  it,  and  where  any  imposture  would  be 
soonest  and  most  easily  detected.  Here  was  he  actually  seen  alive  by  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once;  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  not  dead  when  Paul, 
several  years  after,  wrote  his  first  ejiistle  to  the  Christian  church  at  Corinth.  When 
tiie  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  published  his  defence  of  Christ's  resurrection  in 
that  epistle,  he  declared  to  the  world  that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  these^re  hiaidred 
witnesses  at  one  time;  and  he  appealed  to  a  number  of  them  who  were  then  alive 
for  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Now  it  is  most  certain,  that  Paul  would  not,  could 
not,  durst  not,  express  himself  in  that  manner,  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  num- 
ber of  disciples  still  living,  who  teslifieil  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  after  his 
resuri-ection.  Could  all  tiiose  men  agree  voluntarily  to  maintain  a  vile  falsehood, 
not  only  altogether  iniprofitable,  but  also  such  as  involved  them  in  certain  dis- 
honour, poverty,  persecution,  and  death?  According  to  their  own  princijiles,  either 
as  .lews  or  Christians,  if  this  testimony,  to  which  they  adhered  to  the  last  moment 
of  their  lives,  had  been  false,  they  exposed  themselves  to  eternal  misery.  Under 
such  circumstances,  these  men  could  not  have  persevered  in  maintairiing  a  false 
testimony,  unless  (Jod  had  wrought  a  miracle  in  human  nature  to  enable  impostors 
to  deceive  the  world. 
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(3.)  Consider  their  INCREDULITY  and  slowness  in  believing  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ. 

This  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  themselves  be  deceived  in  that  fact. 
In  common  with  their  countrymen,  they  exjiected  a  reigning  and  glorious  Messiiih, 
who  was  not  only  to  deliver  them  from  the  Koman  yoke,  but  who  was  also  to  subdue 
all  his  enemies.  With  him  also  they  themselves  expected  to  conquer  and  reio-n,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  as  princes  and  nobles  in  the  splendid  earthly  court 
of  this  temjwral  Messiah.  No  expectation  ever  flattered  the  predcmiinant  passions 
of  man  so  powerfully  as  this.  It  showed  itself  on  every  occasion,  and  adhered  to 
them  immovably  until  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  for,  just  at  the  moment  of  Christ's 
ascension,  ten  days  only  before  that  i'estival,  they  asked  him,  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this 
tune  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?  (Acts  i.  6.) 

It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  believe  that  he  would  die  :  after  he  had 
predicted  his  death  five  or  six  different  times,  Mark  relates  that  they  understood  not 
that  saying,  (ix.  32.)  It  is  equally  evident,  that  they  did  not  believe  he  wotdd  live 
again,  notwithstanding  he  had  repeatedly  foretold  his  resurrection.  The  notion 
which  the  Jews  had  of  a  resurrection  was  only  that  of  the  last  day.  (John  xi.  24.) 
There  was  indeed  a  rumour  raised  by  some,  that  John  the  Baptist  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  had  afterwards  wrought  those  miracles  which  were  performed  by 
Christ,  under  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  Herod's  guilty  fears  led  him  to  be- 
lieve :  others  said  that  one  of  the  ohl  projjhets  had  risen  again.  (Luke  ix.  7,  8.  19.) 
But  both  these  reports  the  disciples  knew  to  be  false,  and  therefore  had  little  reason, 
from  such  groundless  mistakes,  to  entertain  a  belief,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  of  an  immediate  resurrection  of  any  one  i'rom  the  dead.  And  what- 
ever was  said  of  any  other  resurrection,  they  considered  as  alluding  only  to  that: 
they  questioned  one  with  another  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean.  (Mark 
ix.  10.) 

The  apostles  and  other  disciples,  therefore,  were  so  far  from  being  credulous,  or 
forward  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  that  they  were  not  only 
inquisitive,  and  careful  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  they  were  exceedingly  diffident 
and  distrustful.  The  women  who  went  to  the  sepulchre  were  so  far  from  expecting 
to  find  him  risen  from  the  dead,  that  they  carried  with  them  a  prep.aration  of  spices 
to  embalm  his  body ;  and  when  they  found  it  not,  they  were  greatly  perplexed,  — 
not  recollecting  the  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  tliem  concerning  the  resur- 
rection, until  the  two  angels  who  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments  had  brought 
them  to  their  remembrance.  (Luke  xxiv.  4 — 8.)  But  when  they  returned  from,  the 
sepulchre,  and  told  all  these  things  to  the  eleven  and  to  all  the  rest,  they  disbelieved  the 
testimony  of  the  women,  and  regarded  their  words  as  idle  tales.^  When  Christ 
appeared  to  the  two  disciples  in  their  way  to  Emniaus,  he  found  them  sorrowfully 
conversing  on  all  those  things  which  had  happened  ;  and  on  his  inquiring  the  reason 
of  their  sorrow,  thev  gave  him  such  an  account  as  shows  their  desponding  senti' 
ments  of  their  condition.  Afterwards  when  these  two  were  themselves  convinced, 
and  told  the  rest  what  had  happened,  neither  believed  they  them.  (INLark  xvi.  13.) 
And  when,  immediately  upon  this,  Jes^ls  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  were 
terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit ;  and  he  said  unto 
them,  Why  are  ye  troubled,  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hea7is  ?  Behold  my 
hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself :  handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  showed  them  his  hands 
and  his  feet.  (Luke  xxiv.  36—40.)  It  is  to  be  obsei'ved,  that  the  print  of  the  nails 
by  which  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross  was  still  perfectly  visible  both  in  his  hands 
and  feet :  Christ  therefore  appealed  to  them,  because  they  thus  furnished  evidence 
that  it  was  he  himself,  which  no  man  would  counterfeit.  Still  they  believed  not  for 
joy,  and  ivondered.  To  remove  this  doubt,  he  further  said  to  them.  Have  ye  here 
any  meat?.  And,  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish 
and  of  an  honeycomb.  And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them.  (41 — 43.)  At  the 
end  of  this  proceeding,  and  then  only,  did  they  entirely  believe  that  he  was  risen 
from  the  dead.  After  all  these  ])roofs,  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  iiot  being  \yith 
them  when  Jesus  had  appeared  to  them,  expressed  his  disbelief  of  his  resurrection, 

'  Luke  xxiv.  9.  11.  Other  instances  of  unbelief  in  the  disciples  may  be  scon  in  verse 
12.  of  the  same  chapter,  also  in  Mark  xvi.  11.  and  John  xx.  15.  25. 
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when  they  told  him  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord ;  and  said  unto  them,  Except  T  shall 
see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  aild  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thnist  1H1J  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.  At  the  end  of  eight  days,  when 
the  disciples  were  assembled  together,  and  Thomas  was  with  them,  Jesus  came  to 
them  ;  and,  to  convince  the  unbelieving  apostle,  and  take  away  all  pretences  of  in- 
credulity for  the  future,  he  granted  liim  the  satisfaction  lie  desired.  This  irrefragable 
evidence  convinced  Thomas,  who  immediately  confessed  iiim  to  be  his  Lord  and  his 
God.  (John  xx.  24 — 28.)  The  backwardness  which  the  disciples  manifested  in 
believing  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  and  the  scrupulous  incredulity  of  Thomas 
in  particular,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  tlieir  temper  and  turn  of  mind, 
as  set  ibrth  in  other  parts  of  their  history  (which  shows  them  to  have  been  neither 
enthusiasts  nor  fanatics),  and  on  that  account  probable  from  uniformity  ;  but  they 
derive  a  further  appearance  of  veracity  to  the  historian,  if  we  consider  that  a  forger 
of  the  Gosjjcls  would  have  apprehended  some  detriment  to  his  grand  object,  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  from  an  indisposition  and  unwillingness  in  those  who  knew 
him  best  to  acknowledge  tlieir  Lord  again.  Such  frankness  and  simplicity  of  narra- 
tive are  striking  presumptions  (independently  of  the  positive  evidence  already 
adduced)  of  the  reality  of  this  capital  event,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  indirectly  prove  the  entire  conviction  of  the  apostles  themselves  that 
(Jhrist  had  expired  on  the  cross.  All  tiie  circumstances  of  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
history  cannot  fiiil  to  make  a  very  considerable  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  im- 
partial and  discerning  reader.  There  is  a  certain  limit  to  which  an  impostor,  aided 
by  ingenuity  and  experience,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  little  danger  of  detec- 
tion ;  but  an  undeviating  consistency  with  itself,  and  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
maxims  of  experience,  through  a  cii'cmnstantial  history  of  a  great  variety  of  extra- 
ordinary transactions,  is  beyond  his  ability,  and  only  attainable  by  the  honest 
votary  of  truth.' —  Thus  the  incredulity  of  the  apostles,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
their  reluctant,  slow,  and  gradual  assent  to  the  belief  of  the  fact  of  their  JMaster's 
resurrection  (which  was  such  as  is  always  yielded  to  evidence  that  contradicts  pre- 
judices strongly  imbibed),  concur  to  prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  their  being 
themselves  deceived  in  that  fact.  They  beheld  Jesus,  not  once  only,  nor  in  a  tran- 
sient manner,  but  for  forty  days  together,  and  knew  him  to  be  alive  by  many  infal- 
lible proofs.  They  had  the  testimony  and  assurance  not  of  one  sense  only,  but  of 
all  the  senses.  They  saw  him  with  their  eyes,  they  heard  him  with  their  ears,  with 
their  hands  they  touched  and  felt  him,  and  they  tasted  of  the  bread  and  fish  which 
he  gave  them  ;  he  ate  and  drank  witii  them,  he  conversed  with  them,  he  explained 
to  tliem  the  Scriptures,  and  he  wrought  miracles  before  them  himself.  The  fondest 
enthusiast  could  not  be  deceived  in  these  particulars  ;  but  supposing  that  one 
man  might  be  deceived,  could  all  the  apostles  ?  Could  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once  be  deceived  ?  If  in  this  case  they  could  not  be  certain,  there  is  no  certainty 
of  sense  in  any  case.  And  as  the  apostles  neither  were  nor  could  be  deceived  them- 
selves, so  they  neither  did  nor  could  deceive  others.     For, 

(4.)  Cojisider  the  MORAL  I3IP0SSIBILITY  of  their  succeeding  in 
palming  an  imposition  upon  the  world. 

In  supi)Ort  of  this  remark,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  known  integ- 
rity, impartiality,  and  fidelity,  of  the  apostles,  places  them  beyond  every  reasonable 
suspicion  ol'  intentional  deception.^  But,  secondly,  if  thc-y  had  testified  falsely  that 
they  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  it  was  either  with  a  mutual  agree- 
ment or  without  one.  Now  it  could  not  be  without  a  mutual  agreement,  for  an 
error  that  is  not  supported  by  unanimous  consent  must  necessarily  fall  of  itself  to 
the  ground.  And  it  would  unavoidably  have  so  liappenod,  that,  while  one  would 
have  adirnied  that  Christ  itHis  lisen  from  the  dead,  anoilier  would  have  asserted 
that  he  was  not  risen  :  one  would  have  said  that  he  iippeared  to  many,  and  another 
that  he  appeared  to  one  only:  another  that  he  appeared  to  no  one:  one  would  have 
relat.e<l  the  matter  in  one  way,  another  in  another  way;  and,  in  fine,  the  most 
honest  and  sincere  would  have  acknowledged  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  the 
affair.     But,  if  they  unanimously  agreed  to  contrive   this  imposture,  there  must 

'  WakcficliVs  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  remark  xxx.  p.  106. 

^  See  pp.  122,  123.  128 — 137.  supra,  in  which  lliis  subject  is  fully  discussed. 
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nepe«pavily  have  been  several  persons  who  agreed  together,  constantly  and  unani- 
mously, to  relate  a  matter  as  fact  which  they  knew  to  be  utterly  false  ;  which  is  a 
thing  altogether  impossible  :  1.  Because  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  should 
willingly  expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  punishment  —  even  to  death  itself on  pur- 
pose to  testify  a  matter  as  fact  which  he  knew  to  be  utterly  false. 2.  Thou<T))   by 

an  unheard-of  prodigy,  there  should  have  been  one  single  person  so  disposed, 'ye't 
it  is  the  height  of  extravagance  to  imagine,  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons who  suddenly  conceived  and  took  that  dangerous  resolution  ;  especially  those 
whose  previous  conduct  had  been  quite  different,  having  not  only  evinced  a  ereat 
degree  of  caution,  but  also  much  timidity,  —  not  to  say  cowardice,  —  on  several 
other  occasions.  —  3.  Although  a  very  great  number  of  persons  should  have  agreed 
together  to  attest  a  falsehood,  yet  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  bear  witness  to  it 
who  considered  perfidy  and  lying  as  sins  that  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  their 
salvation  :  neither  could  it  be  supposed  or  expected  of  those  who,  if  they  allowed 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  fiction,  must  also  allow  that  they  had 
followed  a  phantom,  a  chimerical,  imaginary  Messiah  ;  and  if  they  acknowledo-ed 
that  they  had  followed  a  phantom,  they  must  likewise  confess  their  own  mutual  ex- 
travagance. —  4.  Such  a  mutual  concert  or  agreement  never  could  have  been  so 
carried  on,  but  that  some  of  them,  to  avoid  punishment,  would  have  discovered  the 
intrigue  to  the  Jews,  with  all  its  circumstances  ;  it  being  most  certain  that,  since 
Christ  had  been  so  very  basely  betrayed  in  his  lifetime,  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
would  be  so  served  after  his  death.  For  they  might  have  expected  some  reward 
from  him  when  living,  but  they  could  hope  for  nothing  from  him  after  his  death, 
but  misery  and  torments,  shame  and  continual  remorse,  for  having  followed  an  im- 
postor.—  5.  Lastly,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  very  same  principles  which  had 
dissolved  their  mutual  jf?(^e/%  would  more  probably  break  off  their  mutual  treachery. 
And  since  their  love  and  affection  for  their  Master,  supported  by  the  persuasion 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  could  not  sustain  that  mutual  fidelity,  which  made  them 
say,  no  very  longtime  before,  Ze/  vs  go  also,  that  ive  may  die  loith  him  (John  xi.  16.), 
so  that  they  fled  and  left  him  wholly  to  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  —  can  it  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  that,  having  been  undeceived  in  the  opinion  they  had  entertained 
concerning  the  Messiah,  they  should  yet  (notwithstanding  their  shame,  fear,  and 
dejected  condition), /)rese7i%  after  unanimously  agree  to  maintain  and  affirm  a  hor- 
rible lie,  for  the  express  purpose  of  disgracing  their  nation,  by  laying  an  imaginary 
crime  to  their  charge,  and  persist  in  maintaining  it,  so  that  not  one  of  them  should 
recant  or  contradict  himself,  but  all  of  them  should  unanimously  suffer  the  severest 
torments,  to  afiirm  that  they  had  seen  what  tliey  had  really  never  seen  ?  It  was, 
therefore,  morally  impossible  that  they  should  attempt,  or  succeed  in  the  attempt,  to 
palm  an  imposition  on  the  world. 

(5.)   Observe  the  FACTS  which  they  themselves  avoiv. 

Had  they  been  metaphysical  reasonings,  depending  on  a  chain  of  principles  and 
consequences  ;  —  had  they  been  periods  of  chronology  depending  on  long  and  diffi- 
cult calculations  ;  —  had  they  been  distant  events,  which  could  only  have  been 
known  by  the  relations  of  others  ;  —  in  such  cases  their  reasonings  might  have  been 
suspected  :  but  they  are  facts  which  are  in  question,  real  facts  which  the  witnesses 
declared  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  at  different  places,  and  at  several  times. 
Had  they  seen  Jesus  Christ  ?  Had  they  touched  him  ?  Had  they  sat  at  table  with 
him,  and  eaten  with  him  ?  Had  they  conversed  with  him  ?  AH  these  are  questions 
of  fact:  it  was  impossible  they  could  have  been  deceived  in  them. 

(6.)   Consider,  farther,  the  agreement  of  their  evidence. 

They  all  unanimously  deposed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  a  gang  of  five  hundred  impostors  (we  speak  the 
language  of  infidels),  —  a  company,  in  which  there  must  necessarily  be  persons  of 
different  capacities  and  tempers,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  timid  and  the  bold  ; — 
it  is  very  strange  that  such  a  mimerous  body  as  this  should  maintain  an  unity  of 
evidence.  This,  however,  is  the  case  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
What  Christian  ever  contradicted  himself?  What  Christian  ever  impeached  his 
accomplices  ?     What  Christian  ever  discovered  this  pretended  imposture  ? 

(7.)   Observe  the  TRIBUNALS  ie/bre  which  they  stood  and  gave  evi- 
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dence,  and  tlie  innumerable  multitude  of  people  by  whom  their  tes- 
timony was  examined,  by  Jews  and  heathens,  by  philosophers  and 
rabbis,  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  persons  who  went  annually  to 
Jerusalem ;  for  Providence  so  ordered  those  circumstances,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles  might  be  unsuspected. 

Providence  continued  Jerusalem  ybr/^  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that 
all  the  Jews  in  the  then  known  world  might  examine  the  evidence  concerning  it, 
and  obtain  authentic  proof  of  the  truth  of  Cliristianity.  The  apostles,  we  repeat, 
maintained  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Chribt  before  Jews  and  pagans,  before  pliilo- 
sophers  and  rabbis,  before  courtiers,  before  lawyers,  before  people  who  were  expert 
in  examining  and  cross-examining  witnesses,  in  order  to  lead  them  into  self-contra- 
diction. Had  the  apostles  borne  their  testimony  in  consequence  of  a  preconcerted 
plot  between  themselves,  is  it  not  morally  certain,  that  as  they  were  examined 
before  such  difierent  and  capable  men,  some  one  would  have  discovered  the  pre- 
tended fraud  ? 

(8.)    Take  notice,  also,  of  the  TIME  xchen  this  evidence  was  given. 

If  the  apostles  ]xa(}l.  first  published  this  resurrection  several  years  after  the  time 
■which  they  assigned  for  it,  unbelief  might  have  availed  itself  of  the  delay.  But 
only  three  days  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  they  declared  that  he  was  risen  again, 
and  they  re-echoed  their  testimony  in  a  singular  manner  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
when  Jerusalem  expected  the  spread  of  the  report,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it; 
while  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  were  yet  sparkling  with  rage  and  madness,  and 
while  Calvary  was  yet  dyed  with  the  blood  they  had  shed  there.  Do  impostors  take 
such  measures  ?  Would  they  not  have  waited  till  the  fury  of  the  Jews  had  been 
appeased  ;  till  the  judges  and  public  oflicers  had  been  changed ;  and  till  people  had 
been  less  attentive  to  their  depositions  ? 

(9.)  Consider  the  PLACE  where  the  apostles  hore  their  testimony  to 
the  resurrection. 

Had  they  published  this  event  in  distant  countries  beyond  mountains  and  seas,  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  distance  of  place,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for 
their  hearers  to  obtain  exact  information,  had  facilitated  the  establishment  of  the 
error.  But  the  apostles  preached  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  synagogues,  in  the  prcctorium  : 
they  unfolded  and  displayed  the  banners  of  their  INIaster's  cross,  and  set  up  tokens 
of  his  victory,  in  the  very  spot  on  which  the  infamous  instrument  of  his  sufferings 
had  been  set  up. 

(10.)  Consider  the  MOTIVES  tvliich  induced  the  apostles  to  publish 
the  fact  of  Chris fs  resurrectioii. 

It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  riches,  glory,  or  profit :  —  by  no  means.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  exposed  themselves  to  suflerings  and  death,  and  proclaimed  the  truth 
from  a  conviction  of  its  importance  and  certainty.  "  Every  where  they  were  hated, 
calumniated,  despised,  hunted  from  city  to  city,  cast  into  prison,  scourged,  stoned, 
and  crucified.  And  for  what  were  all  these  excruciating  sufferings  endured  ? 
Gain,  honour,  and  pleasure  are  the  only  gods  to  which  impostors  bow.  But  of  these 
the  apostles  acquired,  and  plainly  laboured  to  acquire  neither.  What,  then,  was 
the  end  for  which  they  suffered  ?  Let  the  infidel  answer  this  question.  As  they 
gained  nothing,  and  lost  every  thing,  in  the  present  world ;  so  it  is  certain  that  they 
must  expect  to  gain  nothing,  and  suffer  every  thing,  in  the  world  to  come.  That 
the  Old  Testament  was  the  word  of  God,  they  certainly  believed  without  a  single 
doubt.  But  in  this  book,  lying  is  exhibited  as  a  supreme  object  of  the  divine 
abhorrence,  and  the  scriptural  tlireatcnings.  From  tiie  invention  and  propagation 
of  this  falsehood,  therefore,  they  could  expect  nothing  hereafter  but  the  severest 
effusions  of  the  anger  of  God.  For  what,  then,  was  all  this  loss,  danger,  and  suf- 
fering  incurrred  ?  For  the  privilege  of  telling  an  extravagant  and  incredible  story 
to  mankind,  and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repentance,  faith,  and 
holiness  ;  to  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  tl)e  universal  exercise  of  piety,  justice, 
truth,  and  kindness ;  to  the  practice  of  all  that  conduct,  which  common  sense  has 
ever  pronounced  to  be  the  duty,  honour,  and  happiness  of  man  ;  and  the  avoidance 
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of  all  that  which  it  has  ever  declared  to  be  his  guilt,  debasement,  and  misery  ? 
Such  an  end  was  never  eveo  wished,  much  less  seriously  proposed,  by  an  impostor. 
At  the  same  time,  they  lived  as  no  impostors  ever  lived  ;  and  were  "able  to  say  to 
their  converts,  with  a  full  assurance  of  finding  a  cordial  belief  of  the  declaration 
Ye  are  tvitnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblameaUy,  tve  behaved 
ourselves  among  you  that  believe.  That  this  was  their  true  character  is  certain  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Had  they  not  nobly  recoi'ded  their  own 
faults,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  a  single  stain  would  have  ever 
rested  upon  their  character.  If,  then,  the  apostles  invented  this  story,  they  invented 
it  without  the  remotest  hope  or  prospect  of  making  it  [to  be]  believed  ;  a  thing 
which  was  never  done  by  an  impostor  ;  propagated  it  without  any  interest,  without 
any  hope  of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasure,  the  only  objects  by  which  impostors 
were  ever  allured;  and  with  losses  and  sufferings  which  no  impostor  ever  volun- 
tarily underwent :  proposed  as  their  only  end,  or  at  least  the  only  end  which  has 
ever  been  discovered  to  mankind,  an  object  which  no  impostor  ever  pursued  or 
even  wished  ;  and,  during  their  whole  progress  through  life,  lived  so  as  no  impostor 
ever  lived  ;  and  so  as  to  be  the  most  perfect  contrast  ever  exhibited  by  men  to  the 
whole  character  of  imposition."^ 

(11.)  If  Jesus  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  striking  CONTRAST  betiveen  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of 
the  prejudiced  apostles  during  their  Master''s  life  and  the  fearlessly 
courageous  conduct  of  the  same  apostles  after  his  resurrection. 

During  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  limited  in  their  conceptions  ;  confounded 
by  whatever  was  spiritual  and  sublime  in  their  Master's  doctrine  ;  prepossessed  by 
the  idea  which  then  prevailed  among  the  Jewish  people,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  and 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  to  subsist  for  ever;  full  of  prejudices  concerning  the 
nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom ;  disputing  for  the  chief  place  in  it,  at  the  very  time 
when  Jesus  Christ  was  discoursing  to  them  concerning  his  death  ;  and  considering 
Lis  public  death  as  an  obstacle  to  his  reign,  and  an  indelible  opprobrium.  IC  the 
apostles  had  always  retained  the  character  which  they  exhibit  in  the  Gospels,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Christianity  would  have  been  buried  in  the  tomb  of  its 
Founder. 

But  let  us  prosecute  our  inquiries,  and  study  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  nar- 
rative of  which  commences  where  the  evangelical  history  terminates,  viz.  after  the 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ.  There  we  behold  the  apostles  endued 
with  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  emancipated  from  all  their  obstinate 
prejudices,  notwithstanding  these  were  founded  on  national  self-love,  on  religious 
zeal,  and  on  the  dazzling  prospects  which  they  had  conceived  for  themselves.  They 
have  for  ever  renounced  all  their  gross  ideas  of  earthly  elevation :  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  fully  understood  that  the  kingdom,  which  they  were  commissioned  to  es- 
tablish, was  a  spiritual  kingdom,  —  that  the  Jewish  nation  were  no  longer  the  pe- 
culiarly favoured  people  of  God,  —  that  the  Levitical  worship  was  about  to  cease, — 
that  the  religion  which  they  preached  was  to  be  common  to  all  nations,  —  and  that 
they  considered  their  Master's  death  in  its  true  point  of  view,  as  the  best  means  of 
proving  the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  as  the  fountlation  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
the  most  powerful  motive  to  holiness,  and  his  resurrection  as  the  pledge  of  our  re- 
surrection 

During  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  incessantly  asking 
for  new  proofs,  exciting  impatience  by  the  nature  of  their  questions,  and  deserving 
their  Master's  reproach  of  being  persons  of  "little  faith."  Only  fifty  days  after  his 
death  we  see  them  decided,  convinced,  persuaded,  speaking  with  that  noble  firmness 
which  is  inspired  by  a  thorough  conviction  and  knowledge  of  the  truth,  delivering 
the  doctrine  which  they  taught  as  certain  and  indubitable,  as  resting  upon  facts 
which  all  their  senses  had  witnessed.  No  more  fluctuation  —  no  more  doubt  —  no 
more  uncertainty.  We  know  is  their  expression.  "  That  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  ivhich  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of 

Life, declare  WE  unto  you"  (1  John  I.  1.  3.);  and  they  announce  it  with  a 

tone  of  authority  which  well  became  the  ambassadors  of  heaven,  but  which  was  ill 
suited  to  persons  in  their  condition  and  of  their  education. 

»  Dwight's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 
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Before  their  Master's  death  we  see  them  cowardly,  tremblinn:,  tunid  in  the  ex- 
treme, feeble  sheep  who  were  scattered  the  moment  their  shepherd  was  smitten. 
After  that  event  they  became  altogether  new  men  ;  firm,  courageous,  and  intrepid  ; 
they  astonished  Judaea,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  by  their  doctrine,  and  by  their  elo- 
quence. They  spoke  before  the  pco])le;  they  spoke  before  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
and  also  to  kings,  with  singular  boldness  and  freedom.  They  confounded  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Areopagus;  they  made  a  proconsul  tremble  on  his  throne;  and  they 
extorted  from  a  king,  before  whom  they  were  accused,  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  their  innocence.  That  very  apostle,  who  had  been  so  intimidated  by  the  voice 
of  a  female  servant  that  he  denied  his  Master,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  when  tiiey 
were  sunnnoned  before  the  very  same  magistrates  who  had  causeil  him  to  be  cruci- 
fied, dared  to  reproach  them  to  their  face  with  having  put  to  death  "  the  Holy  One 
and  the  Just,  the  Prince  of  Life."  The  menaces  of  then- judges  dismayed  them  not. 
"  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,"  they  said,  "  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye,  for  we  cannf)t  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard."  (Acts  iv.  19,  20.)  They  braved  the  hatred,  and  they  triumphed  over 
all  the  power,  of  the  Synagogue.  Unappalled  by  torments,  they  rejoiced  to  be 
deemed  worthy  to  suiTer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Jesus.  Labours  most  abundant, 
perilous  journeys,  pains  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  renunciation  of  all  property, 
resignation  to  every  evil,  nay,  even  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  —  they  accounted 
nothing  hard  or  difficult.  And  (which  is  most  astonishing  of  all)  this  courage  was 
not  a  sudden  burst  of  transient  enthusiasm  :  it  never  relaxed  for  an  instant,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  and  diversified  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  manifested  for  many  years,  and  finally  was  crowned  by  a 
violent  death. 

If,  fi-om  their  public  conduct  as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  turn  to 
the  epistles  or  letters,  written  by  these  men  after  their  IVIaster's  resurrection,  we 
shall  find  their  whole  souls  laid  open.  What  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  do  we 
read  in  them!  What  courage,  yet  what  resignation!  What  holy  joy  amid  the 
dangers  which  menaced  them,  and  the  evils  that  befell  them  !  Wliat  profoundness 
in  their  doctrine !  What  sublime  and  affecting  instructions !  AVhat  tender  soli- 
citude for  the  rising  churches!  AVhat  ardent  charity  for  all  men,  —  yea  even  lor 
their  persecutors ! 

How  was  so  sudden  and  so  marvellous  a  change  wrought  in  the  apostles?  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  such  striking  differences  in  the  same  individuals?  They  were 
less  than  men,  they  became  more  than  heroes.  But  tlie  notion,  that  the  Gospel  is 
the  invention  of  man,  assigns  no  cause  for  this  strange  revolution  ;  which,  however, 
may  be  readily  comprehended  and  accounted  for,  it'  Jesus  be  the  Messiah,  and  if, 
according  to  his  promise,  he  poured  down  upon  them  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Sp)irit. 

In  short,  the  conclusion  resulting  from  the  striking  contrast  in  the  conduct  of  the 
apostles,  before  and  after  their  Master's  death,  is  so  convincing  and  persuasive,  that, 
even  if  the  apostles  had  not  informed  us  that  they  had  received  extiaordinary  gifts, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  other  means  can  or  could  be  imagined,  Avhich 
can  account  for  that  astonishing  difl'erence.' 

4.  Lastly,  the  Miracles  performed  by  these  witnesses  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  (one  of  which  has  already  been  noticed),  after  the 
(refusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  success 
which  attended  their  prcachiny  throuyhout  the  woj-ld,  are  God's  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  icell  as  to 
their  veracity  in  proclaiming  it. 

No  subject  was  ever  more  public,  more  investigated,  or  better  known,  than  the 
transactions  of  the  apostles.  Luke,  an  historian  of  great  character,  who  witnessed 
many  of  the  things  which  he  relates,  j)ublishod  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  among  the 
peojile  who  saw  the  transacti(ms.  It  would  have  blasted  his  character  to  have  pub- 
lished falsehoods  which  must  instantly  be  detected  :  it  would  have  ruined  the 
character  of  the  church  to  have  received,  as  facrts,  notorious  falsehoods.  Now  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  by  Luke,  receiveil  by  the  church,  and  no  false- 
hood was  ever  detected  in  that  book  by  Jew  or  Gentile.     The  primitive  Christian 

'  Aiisi)ach,  Corns  d'litudcs  dc  la  licligion  Cluoiieuuc,  part  ii.  torn.  i.  pj).  278—281. 
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writers  attest  its  truth  and  authenticity,  and  heathen  authors  record  some  of  the 
important  facts  which  are  reLated  by  the  evangelical  historian. 

In  the  second  chapter,  we  are  informed  that  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  disciples  of  Christ  toolv  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  Jerusalem,  where  they 
were  assembled  after  his  ascension  ^  in  obedience  to  his  command,  waiting  for  that 
very  performance  of  his  promise  (Acts  i.  25.),  both  as  a  proof  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  also  to  qualify  them  to  spread  the  belief  of  it  throughout  the 
world.     This  was  a  public  fact  ^  and  it  produced  its  proper  effect ;  for,  in  con- 
se(|uence  of  it,  not  fewer  than  three  thousand  of  those  very  persons,  who  but  just 
before  had  joined  in  putting  Christ  to  a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  immediately 
submitted  to  be  baptized  in  his  name,  and  made  an  open  profession  of  their  faith  in 
him,  as  the  true  Messiah  that  was  to  come.     To  the  gift  of  tongues  was  added  a 
number  of  undoubted  miracles  publicly  wrought  before  Jews  and  heathens  indis- 
criminately,  in  confirmation  of  the  apostles'   testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ. 
These  miracles  are  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  published  amouo- 
the  people  who  witnessed  them.      They  were  not,  like  the   miracles  of  Christ, 
confined  to  Judffia  or  to  Galilee,  but  they  were  performed  wherever  the  Gospel  was 
spread,  before  Jews  and  heathens  indiscriminately,   and  with  the  express  design  of 
confirming  their  mission  from  their  Master.     Their  miracles,  too,  were  subjected, 
like  those  of  Christ,  to  the  most  rigorous  investigation ;  and  their  adversaries  and 
])ersecutors  were  compelled,  as  we  have  already  seen^,  to  admit  them  as  facts,  and 
to  acknowledge   among  themselves  that  their  publicity  rendered  it  impossible  to 
deny  their  reality.  There  was  no  want  of  inclination  among  the  chief  men  of  Juda?a 
to  deny  the  apostolical  miracles ;  but  the  public  notoriety  of  the  facts  rendered  such 
a  denial  impossible.    Though  they  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  the  Christians,  their 
persecution  was  vain.     The  people  who  heard  the  narratives  and  doctrines  of  tlie 
apostles,  and  who  saw  that  both  were  confirmed  by  unquestionable  miracles,  neither 
did  nor  could  resist  their  conviction.     Upon  these  proofs  and  assurances,  by  the 
clear  evidence  and  power  of  trutli,  "the  word  of  God  mightily  grew  and  prevailed" 
against  all  that  prejudice,   malice,  and  every  vice  could  do  to  oppose  it,  in  Rome 
and  at  Jerusalem  itself.*     For,  in  that  very  city,  where  Jesus  Christ  had  been  cru- 
cified, and  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  proselytes,  if  his  resurrec- 
tion had  not  been  evidently  proved  betond  the  possibility  of  a  confutation,  great 
numbers  were  daily  added  to  the  church.     A  church  was  inunediately  founded  at 
Jerusalem  ;  and  both  the  body  of  the  people  and  their  bishops  (who  were  fifteen  in 
number),  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Adrian,  were  Jews  by  nation.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  also,  the  church  daily  received  new  accessions  of  converts ; 
so  that,  within  thirty  years  after  Christ's  resurrection,  one  of  those  apostles  appealed 
to  it  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Gospel  had  been  carried  into  all  the  countrius  of 
the  then  known  world.  (Col.  i.  6.) 

"  Collect,"  says  the  eloquent  Saurin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  the  preceding  observations  ;  —  "  Collect  all  these  proofs  to- 
gether ;  consider  them  in  one  point  of  view,  and  see  how  many  ex- 
travagant suppositions  must  be  advanced,  if  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour  be  denied.  It  must  be  supposed  that  guards,  who  had  been 
particularly  cautioned  by  their  officers,  sat  down  to  sleep ;  and  that, 
nevertheless,  they  deserved  credit  when  they  said  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  stolen.  It  must  be  supposed  that  men,  who  had  been  im- 
posed on  in  the  most  odious  and  cruel  manner  in  the  world,  hazarded 
their  dearest  enjoyments  for  the  glory  of  an  impostor.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  ignorant  and  illiterate  men,  who  had  neither  reputation, 
fortune,  nor  eloquence,  possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  the  eyes  of  all 

'  On  the  subject  of  the  Ascension,  sec  the  Appendix,  No.  III.  infra. 

2  The  circumstances  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  are  con- 
sidered in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV.  iifra. 

3  See  pp.  168,  169.  174.  230.  supra. 

*  On  the  ditSculties  attendant  on  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity,  see  the  Appendix, 
No.  V.  infra. 
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the  church.  It  must  be  supposed,  either  that  five  hundred  persons 
were  all  deprived  of  their  senses  at  a  time,  or  that  they  were  all 
deceived  in  the  plainest  matters  of  fact;  or  that  this  multitude  of 
false  witnesses  had  found  out  the  secret  of  never  contradicting  them- 
selves or  one  another,  and  of  being  always  uniform  in  their  testimony. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  the  most  expert  courts  of  judicature  could 
not  find  out  a  shadow  of  contradiction  in  a  palpable  imposture.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  the  apostles,  sensible  men  in  other  cases,  chose 
precisely  those  places  and  those  times  w'hich  were  most  unfavourable 
to  their  views.  It  must  be  supposed  that  millions  madly  suffered 
imprisonments,  tortures,  and  crucifixion,  to  spread  an  illusion.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  ten  thousand  miracles  were  wrought  in  favour 
of  falsehood,  or  all  these  facts  must  be  denied.  And  then  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  apostles  were  idiots,  that  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity were  idiots,  and  that  all  the  primitive  Christians  were  idiots."' 
When  all  the  preceding  considerations  are  duly  weighed,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admit  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  that 
in  this  miracle  are  most  clearly  to  be  discerned  the  four  first  of 
the  criteria  already  illustrated.  And  with  regard  to  the  two  last 
criteria,  w^e  may  observe,  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
instituted  as  perpetual  memorials  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
that  the  observance  of  the  weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's  Day  (or 
Sunday)  commemoi-ates  his  Resurrection.  They  were  not  instituted 
in  after-ages,  but  at  the  very  time  when  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  relate  took  place;  and  they  have  been  observed  without  in- 
terruption through  the  whole  Christian  world,  in  all  ages,  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present.  Besides,  Christ  himself  ordained  apostles, 
and  other  ministers  of  his  Gospel,  to  preach  and  administer  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  always,  "  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.).  Accordingly,  they  have  continued  to  this 
day ;  so  that  the  Christian  ministry  is,  and  always  has  been,  as 
notorious  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Jews.  And 
as  the  ajra  and  object  of  their  appointment  are  part  of  the  Gospel 
narrative,  if  that  narrative  had  been  a  myth  or  fiction  of  some  subse- 
quent age,  at  the  time  of  its  fabrication  no  such  order  of  men  could 
have  been  found,  which  would  have  effectually  fidsified  the  whole 
story.  The  miraculous  actions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  being 
affirmed  to  be  true  no  otherwise  than  as  there  were  at  that  identical 
time  (whenever  the  deist  will  suppose  the  Gospel  history  to  be  forged) 
not  only  ordinances  of  Christ's  institution,  but  likewise  a  public  mi- 
nistry of  his  institution  to  dispense  them ;  and  it  being  impossible, 
upon  this  hypothesis,  that  there  could  be  any  such  things  before  they 
were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  they  should  be  received  and  ac- 
credited when  invented.     Hence  it  follows,  that  it  was  as  impossible 

'  Saurin's  Sermons,  translated  by  Mr.  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  sonii.  viii.  p.  221.  The  reader 
•who  is  desirous  of  investigating  all  tlic  circumstances  of  our  Saviuur's  resurrection  will 
find  them  considered  and  ilhistrated  in  Mr.  West's  well-known  treatise  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion, in  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses,  originally  published  in  1792,  8vo.  and  reprinted  in  the 
second  volunic  of  his  wurks,  and  especially  in  Dr.  Cook's  "Illustration  of  the  General 
Evidence  of  Christ's  Keburreetion."  8vo.  1808. 
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to  have  Imposed  these  mh-aculous  relations  upon  mankind  in  after- 
ages  as  it  would  have  been  to  make  persons  believe  they  saw  the  mi- 
racles, or  were  parties  concerned  in  the  beneficial  effects  resulting 
from  them,  if  they  were  not. 

X.  General  Summary  of  the  Argument  furnished  by 
Miracles. 

Such  is  the  diversified  and  authentic  testimony  for  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures,  especially  those  related  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  as  the  various  parts  of  which  this  proof  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  consists  are  necessarily  placed  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  we  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  evidence  by  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  scattered  arguments,  together  with  a  few  addi- 
tional suggestions.  If,  then,  we  have  found,  after  a  minute  investi- 
gation, that  the  miraculous  facts  which  are  proposed  for  our  belief, 
and  upon  the  credit  of  which  a  particular  system  of  doctrines  and 
j«recepts  depends,  are  such,  1.  As  do  not  imply  a  self-contradiction  in 
them:  —  2.  If  they  appear  to  have  been  done  publicly,  in  the  view 
of  a  great  multitude  of  people,  and  with  the  professed  intention  of 
establishing  the  divine  authority  of  the  person  or  persons  who  per- 
formed them :  —  3.  If  they  were  many  in  number,  instantaneously 
])erformed,  and,  independently  of  second  causes,  frequently  repeated, 
and  repeated  for  a  series  of  years  together :  —  4.  If  they  were  of  an 
interesting  nature  in  themselves,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  senses  of 
mankind  could  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  them,  —  likely  to  have 
made  strong  impressions  on  the  minds  of  all  who  beheld  and  heard  of 
them,  and,  for  that  reason  probably,  were  much  attended  to,  talked 
of,  and  investigated  at  the  time  when  they  were  wrought :  —  5.  If 
public  ceremonies  were  instituted  in  memory  of  the  miraculous  facts, 
and  have  been  observed  in  all  succeeding  ages  ever  since  they  were 
so  instituted  :  —  6.  If  the  effects  produced  by  them  were  not  tran- 
sient, but  lasting ;  such  as  must  have  existed  for  many  years,  and 
were  capable,  all  the  while,  of  being  disproved  if  they  were  not  real : 
—  7.  If  they  were  committed  to  writing  at,  or  very  near,  the  time 
when  they  are  said  to  have  been  done,  and  by  persons  of  undoubted 
integrity,  who  tell  us  that  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
which  they  relate ;  by  persons,  who,  having  sufficient  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  whole  truth  of  what  they  bear  testimony  to,  could  not 
possibly  be  deceived  themselves ;  and  wlio,  having  no  conceivable 
motive  nor  temptation  to  falsify  their  evidence,  cannot,  with  the  least 
shadow  of  probability,  be  suspected  of  intending  to  deceive  other 
people ;  —  8.  If  there  be  no  proof,  nor  well-grounded  suspicion  of 
proof,  that  the  testimony  of  those,  who  bear  witness  to  these  extraor- 
dinary facts,  was  ever  contradicted  even  by  such  as  professed  them- 
selves open  enemies  to  their  persons,  characters,  and  views,  though 
the  facts  were  first  published,  upon  the  spot,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  been  originally  performed,  and  among  persons,  who  were  en- 
gaged by  private  interest,  and  furnished  with  full  authority,  inclina- 
tion, and  opportunity,  to  have  manifested  the  falsity  of  them,  and  to 
have  detected  the  imposture,  had  they  been  able :  —  9.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  existence  of  these  fuels  be  expressly  allowed  by  the 
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persons  who  thought  themselves  most  concerned  to  prevent  tlie 
genuine  consequences  which  might  be  deduced  from  them;  and  there 
were,  originally,  no  other  disputes  about  them,  but  to  ivhat  stifficie7it 
cause  they  wei'c  to  be  imputed  :  —  10.  If,  again,  the  witnesses,  from 
whom  we  have  these  facts,  were  many  in  number,  all  of  them  unani- 
mous in  the  substance  of  their  evidence,  and  all,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  their  whole  conduct,  men  of  such  unquestionable  good 
sense  as  secured  them  against  all  delusion  in  themselves,  and  of  such 
imdoubted  integrity  and  unimpeached  veracity  as  placed  them  beyond 
all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  put  an  imposture  upon  others,  —  if  they 
were  men,  who  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  own  conviction  by  acting 
imder  the  uniform  influence  of  the  extraordinary  Avorks  which  they 
bore  witness  to,  in  express  contradiction  to  all  their  former  prejudices 
and  most  favoured  notions ;  in  express  contradiction  to  every  flatter- 
ing prospect  of  worldly  honour,  profit,  and  advantage,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  their  friend.s ;  and  when  they  could  not  but  be 
previously  assured  that  ignominy,  persecution,  misery,  and  even 
death  itself  most  probably  would  attend  the  constant  and  invariable 
])erscverance  in  their  testimony: — 11.  If  these  witnesses,  in  order 
that  their  evidence  might  have  the  greater  weight  with  a  doubting 
world  (each  nation  being  already  in  possession  of  an  established 
religion),  were  themselves  enabled  to  perform  such  extraordinary 
works,  as  testified  the  clear  and  indisputable  interposition  of  a  divine 
i)Ower  in  favour  of  their  veracity ;  and,  after  having  undergone  the 
severest  atflictions,  vexations,  and  torments,  at  length  laid  down  their 
lives,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  asserted  by  them :  — 
12.  If  the  evidence  for  such  miracles,  instead  of  growing  less  and  less 
by  the  lapse  of  ages,  increases  with  increasing  years  :  —  13.  If  those 
persons,  who  both  testify  and  admit  them,  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
aim  at  nothing  else  but  their  own  salvation  and  that  of  their  brethren; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  persuaded  that  their  salvation  is 
inconsistent  with  imposture  and  deceit:  —  14.  If  great  multitudes  of 
the  contemporaries  of  these  witnesses,  men  of  almost  all  nations, 
tempers,  and  professions,  were  persuaded  by  them,  that  these  facts 
were  really  performed  in  the  manner  related,  and  gave  the  strongest 
testimony,  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  give,  of  the  firmness  of 
their  belief  of  them,  both  by  immediately  breaking  through  all  their 
ancient  attachments  and  connections  of  friendships,  interest,  country, 
and  even  of  religion,  and  by  acting  in  express  contradiction  to  them: 
• —  15.  If  the  revolutions  introduced  in  the  moral  and  religious  world, 
since  the  period  wherein  these  facts  are  said  to  have  happened,  have 
been  just  such  as  they  would,  probably,  have  been,  upon  a  supposi- 
tion of  the  truth  of  them,  and  cannot  pcjssibly  be  accounted  for  from 
any  other  adequate  cause  :  — 16.  If  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
all  these  miraculous  matters  of  fact,  umst  unvoidably  fall  into  a  great 
number  of  self-evident  contradictions,  as,  for  instance,  to  believe  that 
the  wisest  among  men  are  the  most  foolish,  and  the  most  constant  the 
most  deceitful:  —  17.  If  all  these  matters  of  fact  are  so  strictly 
united  to  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  one  witliout 
acknowledging  the  other  also;  and  so  inseparably  interwoven  with 
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BOtne  other  indisputable  matters  of  fact,  that  they  cannot  be  called  in 
question  without  renouncing  our  sense  and  reason:  —  18.  Lastly,  if 
we  have  all  the  proof,  which  the  exactest  rules  of  the  severest  cri- 
ticism can  require,  to  evince  that  no  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  original  records  and  writings  left  us  by  these  witnesses  in  any 
material  article  of  their  evidence,  since  their  first  publication,  either 
through  accident  or  design  ;  but  that  they  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  in  all  their  genuine  purity,  as  they  were  left  by  tlieir  authors.  — 
In  such  a  situation  of  things,  where  so  great  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, w^here  indeed  all  imaginable  circumstances,  mutually  concur 
to  confirm,  strengthen,  and  support  each  other's  evidence,  and  con- 
centre, as  it  were,  in  attestation  of  the  same  interesting  series  of 
events,  Avithout  a  single  argument  on  the  other  side,  but  tlie  mere 
extraordinariness  of  the  fact-^,  —  shall  we  not  be  justly  accused  of  in- 
dulging in  an  unreasonable  incredulity  in  denying  our  assent  to 
them?  And  will  not  such  incredulity  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is  ridi- 
culous ?  If  facts  attested  in  so  clear,  decisive,  and  unexceptionable  a 
manner,  and  delivered  down  to  posterity  with  so  many  conspiring 
signs  and  monuments  of  truth,  are,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  believed ;  it 
is  impossible  for  the  united  wisdom  of  mankind  to  point  out  any 
evidence  of  historical  events,  Avhich  will  justify  a  wise  and  cautious 
man  for  giving  credit  to  them, — and,  consequently,  with  regard  to 
past  ages,  all  will  be  clouds  and  thick  darkness  to  us ;  all  will  be 
hesitation  and  scepticism ;  nor  will  anything  be  credible,  which 
comes  not  confirmed  to  us  by  the  report  of  our  own  senses  and  ex- 
perience. In  sliort,  where  there  is  the  strongest  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  any  particular  series  of  past  facts,  which  we  are  capable 
of  acquiring,  according  to  the  present  frame  of  our  nature,  and  the 
state  of  things  in  the  world,  to  reject  these  facts  after  all,  and  to 
pretend  to  excuse  ourselves  from  not  believing  them  upon  the  bare 
suspicion  of  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  false,  is  a  most  absurd 
contradiction  to  the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  to  the  iiniversal 
practice  of  mankind.^ 

XI.  A  Comparison  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  with  pretended 
Pagan  and  Popish  JNliracles. 

Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  evidence  above  adduced,  the  opposers 
of  revelation  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  its  force,  or,  rather,  to  set 
it  aside  altogether,  by  insinuating  that  there  are  particular  accounts 
of  miraculous  facts,  which  are  as  well  authenticated  as  those  related 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  latter  are  to  be  rejected  as  false  and 
incredible.  But  counterfeited  miracles  are  no  proof  that  there  never 
were  real  miracles ;  and  the  more  these  pretended  miracles  are  inves- 
tigated, the  more  defective  is  the  evidence  adduced  for  them.     For, 

1.  In  t\iQ  first  place,  the  scene  of  most  of  them  is  laid  in  distant  countries  and 
remote  ages ;  whereas  the  miracles,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  were  wrought  in  an 
age  and  period  whose  history  is  well  known,  and  as  fully  ascertained  as  the  history 
of  the  last  century. 

2.  Secondly,  the  more  ancient  heathen  miracles  are  acknowledged  by  the  adver- 

'  Abbadie,  Traite  de  laVcrite  de  la  Religion  Chrotienne,  tome  ii.  pp.  147 — 149.  Squire's 
luilirt'ereuce  for  Religion  inexcusable,  sect.  48. 
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sarics  of  Christianity,  to  have  been  performed  in  ages  of  gross  ignorance,  when  the 
common  people  were  very  liable  to  be  deceived.  They  were  solitary  exertions  of 
power,  rarely  attempted,  which  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  ri^rorous 
scrutiny,  being  in  almost  every  instance  wrought  in  secret  recesses  of  the  temples, 
generally  in  the  night-time,  and  before  only  one  or  two  persons  wlio  had  come  with 
the  expectation  of  seeing  a  miracle,  and  so  migiit  easily  be  imposed  upon  ;  or  who, 
being  the  accomplices  of  the  priests  in  their  frauds,  were  hired  to  announce  that  a 
miracle  had  taken  place.  Whereas  the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures  were 
wrought  before  multitudes,  who  had  every  possible  opportunity  of  investigating 
them,  and  most  of  whom  were  adversaries  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  miracles  were 
is  wrought. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  heathen  priests,  being  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  were  regarded 
with  the  utmost  veneration  by  the  common  people,  who  would  eagerly  and  impli- 
citly receive  every  account  of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  them.  In  like 
manner,  such  miracles,  fis  their  sovereigns  and  legislators  pretended  to  perform, 
were  readily  and  implicitly  received  by  the  multitude;  and  even  persons  of 
better  understanding,  from  fear  or  flattery,  might  affect  to  believe  tliem.  This  cir- 
cumstance completely  discredits  the  two  miracles,  said  to  be  performed  by  Ves- 
pasian at  Alexandria,  during  his  contest  for  the  empire,  and  which  are  exammed  in 
a  subsequent  page.  In  short,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  heathen  miracles  under- 
went any  proper  examination  ;  while  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  had  no 
lustre  of  birth  or  dignity  to  dazzle  or  procure  the  veneration  of  the  multitude,  were 
subjected  to  the  strictest  possible  examination  of  their  adversaries,  who  in  no  one 
instance  could  gainsay  or  deny  them. 

4.  Fonrthly,  the  heathen  miracles  were  performed  for  the  support  of  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  were  all  engrafted  upon  the  superstitious  notions  and  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar,  who  were,  therefore,  disposed  to  receive  them  ;  hence,  they  gained  an 
easy  reception  amongst  them.  But  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  were  opposed 
to  all  the  then  established  religions  in  the  world ;  and  those  wrought  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  actually  overthrew  the  religious  establishments  of  all  countries.  So  that, 
if  they  forced  themselves  on  the  belief  of  mankind,  it  was  merely  by  the  power  of 
the  irresistible  evidence  with  which  they  were  accompanied. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  heathen  miracles  are  vouched  to  us  by  no  such  tes- 
timony as  can  induce  a  prudent  man  to  give  them  any  credit.  They  are  not 
reported  by  any  eye-witnesses  of  them,  nor  by  any  persons  on  whom  they  were 
wrought.  Those  who  relate  them  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  received  them  from 
eye-witnesses  :  we  know  them  only  by  a  number  of  vague  reports,  the  original  of 
which  no  one  can  exactly  trace.  Thus,  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  were  not 
reported  until  several  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  those  of  Ajiollonius  one 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  i?.,  indeed,  any  of  the  heathen  miracles,  wiiether 
ancient  or  modern,  had  any  witnesses,  none  of  them  travelled  from  country  to 
country,  none  of  them  published  these  miracles  under  persecution ;  none  of  them 
sealed  their  testimony  concerning  them  with  their  blood.  In  all  these  respects,  the 
evidence  attending  the  Christian  miracles  has  infinitely  the  advantage  of  the  proofs 
by  which  the  heathen  wonders  are  supported.  The  miracles  of  Christ  are  vouched 
to  posterity  by  the  testimony  of  many  eye-witnesses,  who  preached  in  every  country 
immediutcli/  after  they  were  wrought ;  who  all  concurred  in  the  same  reports ;  and 
who  had  no  temptations  from  interest  to  forge  such  stories,  but  rather  iimumcrable 
temptations  to  the  contrary,  because,  by  preaching  the  history  of  their  Master,  they 
every  where  exposed  themselves  to  the  severest  persecution,  and  often  to  death 
itself.  Further,  tliese  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  rendered  their  testimony 
credible,  by  performing  similar  miracles,  so  that  when  mankind  saw  what  things 
they  accomplished,  they  coidd  entertain  no  doubt  concerning  the  other.  These 
miracles  were  also  recorded  by  four  historians,  whose  memoirs  not  only  agree  in  the 
accounts  they  give  of  Christ's  miracles,  but  are  also  confirmed  by  the  reports  given 
of  them  by  numerous  other  eye-witnesses,  in  their  discourses  to  the  Gentiles,  among 
whom  they  travelled  and  preached. 

G.  Lastly,  the  mf)re  ancient  heathen  miracles  were  nowhere  credited  by  the  in- 
telligent and  judicious;  and  the  belief  of  them  among  the  vulgar  j)roduced  no 
effects  by  which  the  certain  persiuision  entertained  by  mankind  concerning  them 
coidd  be  demonstrated.  Tliey  were  wrought  to  confirm  no  doctrine,  or  else  to  esta- 
blish idolatry,  and  consequently  could  not  be  done  by  divine  power.     Ou  the  con- 
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trary,  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles  was 
embraced  by  thousands  in  every  country,  among  whom  were  many  persons  dis- 
tinguished by  their  birth,  their  learning,  and  their  good  sense ;  and  all  of  whom 
forsook  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  embraced  the  Christian 
profession ;  though  such  conduct  exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions  and 
sufferings,  and  even  to  loss  of  life. 

The  preceding  facts  and  reasoning  equally  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
lying  tconders  ^,  which  have  been  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  Christianity 
itself.  They  were  all  performed  in  support  of  the  faith  established, 
and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  they  happened  for  the  most  part  in  the 
night-time,  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  or  in  deserts,  or  in  the 
recesses  of  churches,  and  before  no  witnesses.  Or,  if  a  single  witness 
or  two  Avere  admitted,  they  were  generally  friends  to  the  cause,  on 
account  of  which  the  miracle  was  to  be  exhibited ;  and  therefore  they 
were  in  a  disposition  to  be  imposed  upon  by  every  cunning  pretender. 
Further,  as  these  miracles  were  performed  in  support  of  a  religion 
already  believed  by  the  multitude  to  be  divine,  the  reports  of  wonders, 
said  to  be  wrought  in  its  behalf,  would  have  been  eagerly  credited 
without  examination.  Or,  if  any  one,  more  judicious  than  the  rest, 
entertained  any  doubts  concerning  them,  he  might  refrain  from 
publishing  his  scruples,  out  of  respect  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  On  this  account  they  suffered  the  reports  of  such  things  to 
pass  uncontradicted ;  or,  perhaps,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal,  they  joined 
the  multitude  in  spreading  reports  of  matters,  from  which  so  much 
credit  redounded  to  the  whole  body.^  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  false 

'  2  Thess.  ii.  9.  Tepara  i^evSouj ;  which  words,  Grotius  rightly  observes,  do  not  mean 
false  miracles,  but  miracles  which  establish  false  doctrines. 

^  The  antagonists  of  Christianity  have  triumphantly  demanded,  at  what  time  miracles 
ceased  to  be  performed?  And,  why  are  they  not  now  wrought?  These  questions  admit 
of  easy  and  satisfactory  answers.  The  miracles  may  be  said  to  cease,  with  respect  to  our 
belief,  when  we  can  no  longer  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  continuation.  That 
miraculous  powers  were  exercised  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  on  certain  occasions,  is 
a  fact  supported  by  the  unanimous  and  successive  testimony  of  the  fathers  down  to  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Julian.  In  the  apostolical  age  miracles  were  frequent ;  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century  their  number  decreased,  but  still  we  have  satisfactory  evidence,  in  the 
appeals  made  to  them,  as  matters  of  fiict,  by  the  Christian  apologists,  that  they  were  ac- 
tually performed.  (See  particularly  TertuUian's  Apologia,  c.  22.,  and  the  Octavius  of 
Minutius  Felix,  c.  27.,  and  also  the  references  in  Mr.  Kelt's  Bampton  Lectures,  p  iv.  of  the 
Notes  and  Authorities. )  After  the  third  century  we  have  no  authentic  testimony  for  the 
working  of  miracles,  with  the  exception  of  the  miraculous  frustration  of  the  emperor 
Julian's  mad  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  so  clearly  attested  by 
heathen  adversaries  as  well  as  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  the  sceptical  historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (though  he  attempts  to  invalidate  some  of  its 
proofs,  and  insinuates  a  want  of  impartial  authorities),  is  compelled  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge the  general  fact,  but  also  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by  which  it  was 
accompanied  and  distinguished.  In  reply  to  the  question,  —  Why  are  not  miracles  now 
wrought?  —  we  remark  that,  the  design  of  miracles  being  to  confirm  and  authorise  the 
Christian  religion,  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  them,  now  that  it  is  established  in 
the  world,  and  is  daily  extending  its  triumphs  in  heathen  lands  by  the  divine  blessing  on 
the  preached  Gospel.  Besides,  if  they  were  continued,  they  would  be  of  no  use,  because 
their  force  and  influence  would  be  lost  by  the  frequency  of  them  ;  for,  miracles  being  a 
sensible  suspension  or  controlment  of — or  deviation  from  —  the  established  course  or 
laws  of  nature,  if  they  were  repeated  on  every  occasion  all  distinctions  of  natural  and 
supernatural  would  vanish,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  which  were  the  ordinary 
and  which  the  extraordinary  works  of  Providence.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that,  if  they 
were  continued,  they  v/ould  be  of  no  use,  because  those  persons  who  refuse  to  be  convinced 
by  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  would  not  be  convinced  by  any  new  ones: 
for  it  is  not  from  want  of  evidence,  but  from  want  of  sincerity,  and  out  of  passion  and 
prejudice,  that  any  man  rejects  the  miracles  related  iu  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  same  want 
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miracles  mentioned  by  some  of  tlic  ancient  Christians.  They  can  hiy 
claim  to  none  of"  the  proofs  by  which  the  miracles  of  Jesns  and  his 
apostles  are  established  ;  and  the  miracles  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  modern  times  are^  if  possible,  still  more  destitute  of  evidence.' 
Besides  all  the  marks  of  evidence  above  mentioned,  by  which  the  an- 
cient frauds  are  confuted,  they  have  stains  peculiar  to  themselves,  by 
Avhich  their  credibility  is  utterly  destroyed.^ 

Let  us  now  ap[)ly  the  preceding  tests  to  the  principal  miracles  ns- 
cribed  to  pagans  and  to  the  liomisli  church,  which  have  been  brought 
forward  by  the  opposers  of  revelation,  with  the  insidious  but  fruitless 
design  of  invalidating  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  The 
chief  pretendeifs  to  miracles  among  the  ancient  heathens  were  Aris- 
teas,  Pythagoras,  Alexander  of  Pontus,  Vesj)a<ian,  and  Apollonius 
Tyanajus  :  and  if  we  examine  the  miracles  ascribed  to  them,  we  shall 
find  that  they  Avere  either  trifling  or  absurd,  and  v/ere  wrought  not 
to  promote  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind  ;  and  that 
these  miracles  were  neither  designed  to  confirm  any  useful  doctrine, 
nor  to  reform  mankind  from  superstition  and  vice,  but  to  gain  repu- 
tation with  the  vulgar,  and  to  strike  men  with  astonishment. 

[i.]  Herodotus  relates,  that  he  heard  a  story  told  at  Proconnesus, 
that  Aristeas  died  there,  but  that  his  body  could  not  be  found  for 

of  sincerity,  the  same  passions  and  prejudices,  would  make  liim  resist  any  proof,  any 
miracle  whatever.  Lastly,  a  perpetual  power  of  working  of  miracles  would  in  all  a>;cs  <;ive 
occasion  to  continual  impostures,  Mliilc  it  would  rescind  and  reverse  all  the  settled  laws 
and  constitutions  of  Providence.  Frequent  miracles  would  be  thought  to  proceed  more 
from  Some  defect  in  nature  than  from  the  particular  interposition  of  the  Deity  ;  and  men 
would  become  atheists  by  means  of  them,  rather  than  Christians.  The  topics  here  briefly 
nt)ticed  arc  more  fully  discussed  by  B\).  Kewton,  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193 — 2118.,  and 
by  ])r.  Jenkin  in  his  licasouableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  jip.  484 — 494. 

'  The  most  distinguished  miracles,  which  are  credited  by  the  church  of  Ronii-,  are  those 
attributed  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  to  Francis  Xavier, 
one  of  his  earliest  associates,  who  was  surnanied  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  Neither  of 
these  men,  during  their  lives,  claimed  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Xavier,  indeed,  in  his 
corresponilence  with  his  friends  during  his  mission,  not  only  made  no  mention  of  miracles, 
but  exj^ressly  disclaimed  all  supernatural  assistance.  Ilibadcneira,  a  Jesuit  and  contem- 
porary with  Loyola,  in  the  earliest  account  of  his  life,  confessed  that  Loyola  had  not 
wrought  any  miracles,  and  anticipated  the  objections  which  might  be  urged  fnmi  tliis 
circumstance  against  his  claims  to  saintship  ;  but  fifteen  years  afterwards,  wlu  li  Loyola's 
canonisation  was  in  agitation,  he  retracted  this  acknowledgment,  and  mentione<l  a  ^ariety 
of  miracles  which  he  said  had  been  wrought  by  him.  The  insincerity  and  fraud  of  this 
statement  are  severely  exposed  by  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  art.  Loj/ula,  note  (A'.)  The. 
earliest  life  of  Xavier  was  not  published  until  nhuiit  forti/  years  after  his  death  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  of  the  immerous  miracles  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  the  scene  of 
action  is  laid  at  a  great  distance  from  the  country  where  they  were  first  rej)orted  ;  being 
sitppoaed  to  have  been  ])erformed  in  Cliina  and  Jajian,  but  reported  and  believed  only  in 
Europe,  where  tlie  iierst)ns  to  whom  they  were  ])roposed  (being  unavoidably  dejirived  of 
all  ojiportunitics  of  examining  them  and  ascertaining  the  truth)  were  liable  to  be  im])osed 
u])on  by  those  whose  i)rivate  interests  were  connected  with  the  projiagation  of  an  impos- 
ture. On  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Loyola  and  Xavier,  see  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pfi. 
C4 — 78.  In  the  Christian  Obsen'cr  for  1817  (vol.  xvi.  pj).  782 — 790.)  there  arc  some 
excellent  strictures  on  a  pojiish  miracle,  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  on  one  Winifred 
White  at  St.  Winifred's  Well.  In  the  British  Critic  lor  1823  (vol.  xix.  N.  S.  pp.  43— 
.57.)  the  reader  will  find  some  acute  remarks  on  a  pretended  miracle,  said  to  have  been 
wrought  on  an  English  nun,  near  Chelmsford,  in  i'.v.scx,  by  I'rince  Alexander  Ilohenlohu 
residing  at  Bandierg,  in  Gcnminy.  And  in  Dr.  Brown's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion 
(pp.  2(15 — 212.),  the  reader  will  find  an  exposure  and  refutation  ol' the  miracles  pretended 
to  be  wrought  by  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  in  1844. 

2  Micknights  Truth  of  the  Gospd  History,  pp.  361—373. 
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seven  years;  that,  afterwards,  he  appeared  and  made  verses,  and 
then  disappeared ;  and  that  three  hundred  and  forty  years  after  this 
he  was  seen  at  Metapontum,  where  he  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo, 
and  a  statue  for  himself  close  by  it,  telling  them  that  he  had  once 
been  the  crow  which  accompanied  Apollo  into  Italy  ;  after  which  he 
vanished  again.  The  pretended  resurrection  of  this  man  was  com- 
pared by  Celsus  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  how  absurd  is  it  to 
compare  a  story,  which  has  every  mark  of  fiction,  with  the  accounts 
of  Christ's  resurrection  !  For,  in  the  first  place,  Herodotus,  vi\\o  first 
mentions  it,  did  not  wi'lte  till  four  hundred  and  ten  years  after  it; 
secondly,  he  gives  it  only  on  hearsay  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  an  idle  tale, 
to  which  no  man  of  sense  can  give  the  least  credit;  it  being  im- 
possible that  any  Metapontine,  then  living,  could  know  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  neoxXy  four  centuries  before.' 

[ii.]  Occurrences  equally  extravagant  as  these  are  related  of  Py- 
thagoras, as  that  he  foretold  to  some  fishermen  the  exact  number  of 
fish  which  they  had  caught,  and  having  paid  them  for  them,  com- 
manded the  men  to  return  them  alive  to  the  sea  ^ ;  that  he  detain^  d 
the  savage  Daunian  bear,  and  having  fed  it  with  maize  and  acorns, 
cjmpelled  it  by  an  oath  no  longer  to  touch  any  living  thing ;  that  by 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  an  ox  which  was  eating  green  beans  at 
Tarentum,  he  not  only  caused  the  beast  to  refrain  from  them,  but 
that  the  latter  never  after  tasted  them  ^ ;  and  that  he  showed  to  the 
Scythian  philosopher,  Abaris,  his  golden  thigh,  telling  him  he  had 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  assumed  a  human  form,  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  and  benefiting  the  condition  of  mankind.^  Similar  ex- 
traordinary things  are  related  of  Pythagoras  by  his  biographer  Por- 
phyry ;  who,  as  well  as  lamblichus,  afiirms,  that  he  communicated 
the  power  of  working  miracles  to  others.  On  these  assertions  we 
remark,  1.  That  Porphyry  and  lamblichus  (who  compiled  their  lives 
of  the  philosopher  only  something  more  than  eight  hiindred  years 
AFTER  his  death)  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel 
were  known  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  every  where 
appealed  to  as  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  —  2.  That  those 
authors  themselves  wrote  in  the  controversy  between  the  Gentiles 
and  Christians ;  —  3.  That  their  principal  design  in  publishing  their 
memoirs  of  Pythagoras  was  to  discredit  the  Christian  miracles,  by 
placing  miracles,  equal  or  greater,  as  they  imagined,  in  opposition  to 
them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  astonishment  if,  while  they  had 
this  end  in  view,  they  made  the  competition  as  close  as  they  could, 
and  endeavoured  to  give  the  preference  to  their  hero ;  —  4.  Lastly, 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  pretended  to  be  imparted  by  Pytha- 
goras, consisted  only  in  the  secrets  of  magic  and  incantation. 

[ill.]  In  order  to  show  hoAV  easy  it  is  for  cunning  and  impudence 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  barbarians,  INIr.  Hume  introduces  the 
story  of  Alexander  of  Pontus,  an  interpreter  of  ^sculapius  and  a 

'  Hcrodot,  lib.  iv.  cc.  14,  15.  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  255.  edit.  Oxon.  Bp.  Lcng,  at  the  Boyle 
Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  138.  folio  edit. 

^  lajublichus's  Life  of  Pythagoras,  translated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  chap.  viii.  p.  23. 
'  Ibid.  chap.  xiii.  pp.  40,  41.  *  Ibid.  chap.  xix.  pp.  67,  68. 
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fortuneteller,  and  compares  this  juggler  to  the  apostle  Paul.  Alex- 
ander, however,  first  practised  his  impositions,  not  among  the  philo- 
sophers of  Athens,  but  among  the  rude  and  ignorant  Paphlagonians  ; 
while  Paul  preached  at  Corinth,  at  Rome,  and  at  Athens,  before  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  even  before  the  Areopagus,  the  most  ve- 
nerable judicature  in  Greece.  Further,  Alexander  founded  his  im- 
positions on  the  established  superstitions ;  while  the  Apostle,  by 
propagating  a  new  religion,  encountered  the  prejudices  and  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  heathens.  Alexander  eyiriched  himself,  while  the 
Apostle  (it  is  well  known)  laboured  with  his  hands  for  his  own 
support.  Lastly,  Paul  wrought  his  miracles,  and  preached  Christ 
crucified,  before  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  very  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  learning;  while  the  Pontian  juggler  exhibited  his  wonders 
only  before  those  who  were  thorough  believers  in  the  popular  system; 
and  his  nocturnal  mysteries  were  always  introduced  with  an  avaunt 
to  atheists.  Christians,  and  Epicureans ;  none  of  whom  could  have 
been  present  at  them  without  exposing  themselves  to  certain  danger.' 
[iv.]  But  the  pi'incipal  instance  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume  and  his 
copyists,  and  which  he  affirms  to  be  the  best  attested  in  all  profane 
history,  is  that  of  the  miracle  said  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
emperor  Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  curing  a  blind  man 
by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  man  who  was  lame  in  his  hand  by  the 
touch  of  his  foot.  The  transaction  is  thus  related  by  Tacitus :  — 
*'  One  of  the  common  people  of  Alexandi'ia,  known  to  be  diseased  in 
his  eyes,  by  the  admonition  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  supersti- 
tious nation  worship  above  all  other  gods,  prostrated  himself  before 
the  emperor,  earnestly  imploring  from  him  a  remedy  for  his  blindness, 
and  intreating  that  he  would  deign  to  anoint  with  his  spittle  his 
checks  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes.  Another,  diseased  in  his  hand,  re- 
quested, by  the  admonition  of  the  same  god,  that  he  might  be 
touched  by  the  foot  of  the  emperor.  Vespasian  at  first  derided  and 
despised  their  application ;  afterwards,  when  they  continued  to  urge 
their  petition?,  he  sometimes  appeared  to  dread  the  imputation  of  va- 
nity ;  and  at  other  times,  by  the  earnest  supplication  of  the  patients, 
and  tlic  persuasion  of  his  flatterers,  to  be  induced  to  hope  for  sticcess. 
At  length  he  commanded  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  physicians, 
Avhcther  such  a  blindness  and  debility  were  vincible  by  human  aid. 
The  report  of  the  physicians  contained  various  points ;  that  in  the 
one,  the  power  of  vision  was  not  destroyed,  but  would  return,  if  the 
obstacles  were  removed  ;  that  in  the  other,  the  diseased  joints  might 
be  restored,  if  a  healing  power  were  applied ;  that  it  was  perhaps 
agreeable  to  the  gods  to  do  this ;  that  the  emperor  was  elected  by 
divine  assistance ;  lastly,  that  the  credit  of  the  success  would  be  the 
emperor's,  the  ridicule  of  the  disappointment  would  fall  upon  the  pa- 
tients. Vespasian,  believing  that  every  thing  was  in  the  jwwer  of 
his  fortune,  and  that  nothing  was  any  longer  incredible,  whilst  the 
multitude  which  stood  by  eagerly  expected  the  event,  with  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  joy,  executed  what  he  was  desired  to  do.     Im- 

'  Campbell  on  the  Miimks,  part  ii.  sect.  4.  i«p.  153-  ICl. 
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mediately  the  hand  was  restored  to  its  use,  and  light  returned  to  the 
blind  man.  They,  who  were  present,  relate  both  these  cures,  even 
at  this  time,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  lying."  ^ 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  and  how  little  the  miracles 
related  by  him  are  entitled  to  credibility  will  easily  appear  from  the 
following  considerations  :  —  1.  Supposing  the  fact  of  this  application 
to  Vespasian  to  have  really  taken  place  as  Tacitus  relates,  the  design 
of  them  was  both  political  and  interested :  it  was  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  Vespasian,  then  recently  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
imperial  Rome  by  the  great  men  and  the  army,  and  to  induce  the 
belief  that  his  elevation  was  approved  by  the  gods.  Not  so  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  which  alike  exposed  their  pro- 
perty and  their  persons  to  ruin.  2.  Tacitus  did  not  write  from  ocular 
inspection  and  personal  examination  of  the  men ;  but,  tiventy-seven 
years  aftericards,  wrote  from  hearsay,  at  Rome,  an  account  of  trans- 
actions which  had  taken  place  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt :  on  the 
contrary,  the  narratives  of  the  Christian  miracles  were  published  in 
the  very  countries,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  time,  Avhen  the 
miracles  had  actually  been  wrought,  and  when  many  persons  were 
living  who  had  witnessed  them.  3.  Though  Tacitus  mentions  the 
miracles  of  Vespasian,  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  them,  or  even  be- 
lieved that  they  were  performed ;  nay,  he  very  plainly  insinuates 
that  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  real.  4.  The  diseases  were  not 
absolutely  incurable  ;  this  is  manifest  from  the  declarations  of  the 
physicians,  who  told  Vespasian  that  the  sight  of  the  blind  man  icas 
not  extinct,  and  that  the  lame  man's  joints  might  recover  their 
strength;  and  between  whom,  the  emperor,  and  the  patients,  the 
whole  seems  to  have  been  concerted.  But  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ  were  performed  on  diseases  and  in  other  cases  which  no  human 
skill  could  relieve.  5.  Lastly,  consider  the  witnesses.  The  mii-acles 
of  Vespasian  were  not  (like  the  Christian  miracles)  performed  in  the 
presence  of  acute  and  inveterate  adversaries,  who  scrutinised  them 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  yielded  a  reluctant  acknowledgment  of 
their  reality  ;  but  the  witnesses  of  them  were  the  followers  and 
flatterers  of  Vespasian,  and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Alex- 
andrians, who  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Serapis,  and  to 
his  interest. 

[y.l  The  last  instance  of  pagan  miracles  which  we  shall  notice  is 
that  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  was 
born  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  jera ;  but  whose  life  was  not 
written  till  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  by  Philostratus,  who 
received  his  information  partly  from  report,  and  partly  from  the 
commentaries  of  Damis,  the  companion  of  Apollonius.  In  tliis 
work,  besides  a  number  of  monstrous,  ridiculous,  and  silly  wonders, 
Philostratus  has  related  many  things  which  resemble  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  as  that  Apollonius  cured  diseases,  expelled  demons,  gave 
siglit  to  the  blind,  raised  the  dead,  and  foretold  numerous  remarkable 

'  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  81.  The  same  is  also  related  by  Suetonius  in  Vespasian, 
c.  8.,  who  says  the  man  was  lame  in  his  legs,  — not  in  his  hand,  as  Tacitus  says. 
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events.  The  book  of  Plillo.stratus  was  compiled  at  the  request  of  the 
empress  Julia  Domna,  who  hated  the  Christians :  the  remarks,  thei-e- 
fore,  which  have  already  been  made  on  the  biographers  of  Pytha- 
goras may  be  ap})licd  to  him.'  To  which  we  may  add,  that  Apol- 
lonius  was  ridiculed  as  an  impostor  by  the  heathen  philosophei 
Lucian,  who  wrote  twenty  years  before  Phikisti'atus,  and  that  no  use 
was  made  of  his  pretended  miracles  for  the  dispax'agement  of  Chris- 
tianity until  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century;  when  Hierocles, 
governor  of  Bithynia,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  principal  instigator  of 
the  persecution  under  Dioclesian,  conceived  the  design  of  showing 
the  futility  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,  by 
opposing  to  them  other  performances  equally  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  powers,  and,  as  he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  equally  well 
authenticated.  Hierocles,  however,  did  not  attempt  either  to  call  in 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  to 
deny  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  his  work, 
which  was  founded  on  the  narrative  of  Philostratus,  Avas  answered  at 
the  time  by  Eusebius,  in  a  tract  that  is  still  extant. 

[vi.]  The  next  instance  produced  by  ISIr.  Hume  is  the  miracle 
pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  Saragossa,  and  mentioned  by  the 
cardinal  De  Retz.  His  words,  literally  translated,  are,  —  "  In  that 
church  they  showed  me  a  man,  whose  business  it  was  to  light  the 
lamps,  of  which  they  have  a  prodigious  number,  telling  me  that  he 
had  been  seen  seven  years  at  the  gate  with  one  leg  only.  I  saw  him 
there  with  two."  ^  From  this  relation  it  is  evident  that  the  cardinal 
did  not  attach  any  credit  to  the  story  ;  he  did  not  examine  the  man 
himself  concerning  the  fact.  This  miracle  indeed  was  vouched  by  all 
the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  comj)any  in  town  were  ap- 
pealed to  for  a  confirmation  of  it,  whom  the  cardinal  found,  by  their 
zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough  believers  of  the  miracle.  But 
though  those  ecclesiastics  ai)pealed  to  tlie  company  in  the  town,  it  is 
clear  from  De  Rctz's  own  account  that  he  did  not  ask  any  man  a 
single  question  on  the  subject.  It  is  easy  to  concei^  e  that  such  a 
story,  managed  by  the  priests  and  backed  by  their  authority,  would 
obtain  credit  with  the  ignorant  populace ;  especially  in  a  country 
where  the  inquisition  was  then  in  full  })o\ver,  —  where  the  supersti- 
tions and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  authority  of  the  civil  mr.gis- 
trate,  were  all  combined  to  support  the  credit  of  such  miracles, —  and 
where  it  would  not  only  have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a 
strict  inquiry  into  them,  but  even  the  expressing  of  the  least  doubt 
concerning  them  might  have  exposed  the  inquirer  to  the  most  terrible 
of  all  evils  and  sufferings.' 

[vii.]  The  last  example  of  pretended  miracles  to  be  adduced  is, 
those  reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de 

'  Campbell  on  Miracles,  pp.  161 — 169.  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp.  49 — 60.  I'alcj's 
Evidences,  vol.  i.  pp.  351 — SS.^.  In  the  Encyciopfrtiia  Metropulitaiia,  vol.  x.  pp.  619  — 
644.,  tlicre  is  an  able  article  on  tlie  character  and  pretended  miracles  of  Aj)olloiiius 
Tyaiifcus,  in  tlie  conr.se  of  which  the  suliject  of  miracles  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length. 

*  Mi'moircs  du  Cardinal  de  liel/.     IJvro  iv.  Tan  i(?J4. 

*  Cami)ljell  on  the  JJiracks,  I'ji.  170  — 1  SI 
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Paris,  and  in  which  both  Mr.  Hume  and  his  copyists  in  later  times 
have  exulted,  as  if  they  were  nlone  sufficient  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
the   miraculous  facts  recorded  in   the    New   Testament.     The    cir- 

cmnstances  of  these  pretended  miracles  are  as  follows  : 

While  controvei'sies  ran  high  in  France  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists  ',  about  the  middle  of  the  eiohteenth  century,  the 
Abbe  de  Paris,  an  opulent  and  zealous  Jansenist,  gave  the  whole  of 
his  income  to  the  poor;  and,  clothing  himself  in  rags,  lay  on  the 
ground,  fed  on  black  bread,  water,  and  herbs,  and  employed  watch- 
ings  and  penances  to  macerate  his  body.  On  his  death,  in  May, 
1727,  his  party  canonised  him,  and  pretended  that  miracles  were 
Avrought  at  his  tomb ;  whither  thousands  flocked  and  practised  gri- 
maces and  convulsions  in  so  disorderly  and  ridiculous  a  manner,  that 
the  government  of  France  was  at  length  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
delusion  by  ordering  the  churchyard,  in  which  he  was  interred,  to  be 
walled  up  in  January,  1732.  Accounts  of  the  cures  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  Abbe's  tomb  were  collected  and  published  by  M.  de 
Montgeron,  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  at  Paris,  in  three  quarto 
volumes ;  which  Avere  critically  examined,  and  the  delusions  were  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  they  appeared.  On  these  jiretended  miracles  (which 
were  paralleled  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ !)  we  may  remark,  1.  That 
tliey  were  extolled  as  real  before  they  were  subjected  to  examination; 
and  that,  when  investigated  at  first,  they  were  tried  before  peisons 
who  were  predisj)Osed  to  favour  the  Jansenists  or  appellants :  —  2. 
Of  the  many  thousand  sick,  or  supposed  to  be  sick,  who  resorted  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  ISIontgeron,  who  collected  the  cures  said 
to  be  wrouglit  at  his  tomb,  produced  vouchers  for  only  eight  or  nine ; 
while  some  continued  there  for  days,  and  even  months,  without  receiving 
any  benefit :  —  3.  The  number,  reported  to  be  cured,  was  but  small ; 
nor  is  there  any  proof  that  this  small  number  was  cured  by  the  pseudo- 
saint's  intercession.  The  imposture  of  those  pretended  miracles  was 
detected  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  in  one  single  instance ;  and  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  others,  in  more  than  twenty  instances,  dis- 
covered the  artifice  by  which  it  was  supported :  —  4.  The  patients 
Avere  so  affected  by  their  devotion,  the  place,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude,  that  many  Avere  thrown  into  convulsions -,  Avhich  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  might  produce  a  removal  of  disorders  occasioned 

'  These  were  a  sect  of  Eomanists,  in  France,  who  aclojitcd  the  opinions  of  Jansenius 
concerning-  grace  and  predestination,  which  were  opposed  by  the  Jesuits. 

^  "  Convulsions  were  so  common  at  the  tomb,  that  the  whole  scene  became  in  the 
liighest  degree  discreditable  to  religion,  and  so  dangerous  to  public  morals,  that  the  bury- 
in-'  ground,  in  which  lay  the  remains  of  the  Abbe,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  French 

government The  occurrence  of  the  convulsions  shows  to  the  medical  man,  that 

the  diseases,  for  the  cure  of  which  resort  was  made  to  the  tomb,  belonged — many  of 
them — to  the  imaginary,  or  half-imaginary  class,  in  which  there  is  so  much  scope  for 
deception  and  fallacy.  Surveying  all  the  circumstances  of  this  very  absurd  scene,  and 
considering  especially  the  proportion  of  recoveries  and  the  time  required  for  accomplish- 
ing them,  so  far  from  their  furnishing  evidence  of  divine  interposition,  the  subject  of  asto- 
nishment is,  that  the  mental  excitement  and  exposure  to  the  air  had  effected  so  little,  or 
that,  without  any  adjunct,  the  course  of  nature  had  not  produced  more.  Even  homoeo- 
pathy or  a  German  spa  would  have  eifected  ten  times  as  much.  If  there  was  any  miracle 
at  all,  it  consisted  in  the  paucity  of  relief."  Dr.  Brown's  Defence  of  Revealed  EeHgion, 
p.  204. 
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by  obstruction  :  —  5.  All  who  Implored  the  aid  of  the  Abbe  were  not 
cured;  while  Christ  and  the  apostles  never  failed  in  any  case,  and 
were  never  convicted  of  imposture  in  a  single  instance :  and  it  was 
objected  at  the  time,  and  never  refuted  by  his  friends,  that  the  pros- 
trations at  his  tomb  produced  more  diseases  than  they  cured :  — 
6.  Christ's  miracles  were  wrought  in  a  grave  and  decent,  in  a  great  but 
simple,  manner,  becoming  one  sent  of  God,  without  any  absurd  or 
ridiculous  ceremonies,  or  superstitious  observances.  But  the  miracles 
attributed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris  were  attended  with  circumstances 
that  had  all  the  marks  of  superstition,  and  which  seemed  designed  and 
fitted  to  strike  the  imagination.  The  earth  of  his  tomb  was  often  era- 
ployed,  or  the  water  from  the  well  of  his  house.  Nine  day's  devotion 
was  constantly  used,  and  frequently  repeated  again  and  again  by  the 
same  persons  :  —  7.  All  the  cures  recorded  by  Montgeron  as  duly  at- 
tested were  partial  and  gradual,  and  were  such  as  might  have  been 
effected  by  natural  means.  Not  one  of  them  was  instantaneous.  The 
persons  at  the  Abbe's  tomb  never  attempted  to  raise  the  dead,  nor 
is  there  any  evidence  that  either  the  blind  or  the  deaf  were  actually 
cured  there.  The  notary,  who  received  affidavits  relative  to  those 
miracles,  was  not  obliged  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons  who  made 
them,  nor  whether  they  gave  in  their  own  or  only  fictitious  names: 
—  8.  The  cures  wrought  at  the  tomb  were  not  independent  of  second 
causes;  most  of  the  devotees  had  been  using  medicines  before,  and 
continued  to  use  them  during  their  applications  to  the  supposed 
saint;  or  their  distempers  had  abated  before  they  determined  to  solicit 
his  help :  —  9.  Some  of  the  cures  attested  were  incomplete,  and  the 
relief  granted  in  others  was  only  temporary ;  but  the  cures  wrought  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  were  complete  and  permanent:  —  10.  Lastly, 
the  design  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris  was  neither 
important  nor  was  it  worthy  of  God.  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  of 
his  apostles,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  intended  to  prove  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  most  excellent  religion :  those  reported  of  the 
Abbe  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  party.  The  former  answered  the 
end  for  which  they  were  designed  :  the  latter  raised  a  prejudice 
against  Jansenism,  and  divided  Its  adherents,  several  of  whom  were 
provoked  at  the  frauds  of  their  party,  and  bitterly  reproached  and 
accused  each  other.  The  moment  tbe  civil  })0wer  interfered  to  put  an 
end  to  the  impostures  they  ceased;  bnt  all  the  powers  on  earth,  both 
civil  and  sacerdotal,  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity,  or 
put  a  stop  to  the  wonderful  works  wrought  in  confinnatiou  of  it.  To 
conclude,  with  regard  to  the  attestations  given  to  Christianity,  all 
was  wise,  consistent,  worthy  of  God,  and  suited  to  the  end  for  which 
it  was  designed ;  but  the  other  is  a  broken  incoherent  scheme,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  itself,  nor  made  to  consist  with  the  wisdom 
and  harmony  of  the  divine  proceedings.  The  miracles  of  Christ, 
therefore,  are  indisputably  true;  but  those  ascribed  to  the  Abbe 
(le  Paris  are  totally  destitute  of  reality,  and  are  utterly  unworthy 
of  belief.* 

'  Campbell  on  Miracles,  jip.  181  —  20.1.     Vornet,  Traito  ilc  la  Viiite  de  la  Relig.  Chret, 
torn.  vi.  jip.  63  —  1:1.5.      Inland's  View  of  the  Dei.stical  Writers,  vol.  i.  pp.  319—335.  4tli 
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SECT.  m. 

ON  PROPHECY. 

I.  Prophecy  defined. 

The  various  criteria  and  considerations  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  preceding  section  will  enable  the  impartial  inquirer  to  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  miracles.  We  add,  that  it  is  equally  easy  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false  prophecies ;  for  prophecy  is  a 
miracle  of  knowledge,  a  declaration,  or  description,  or  representation  of 
something  future,  beyond  the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  foresee,  discern, 
or  conjecture :  and  it  is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  su- 
pernatural communion  with  the  Deity,  and  of  the  truth  of  a  revela- 
tion from  God. 

The  knowledge  of  future  events  Is  that  object,  which  man,  with  the 
greatest  desire,  has  the  least  ability  to  attain.  By  tracing  cause  and 
effect  in  their  usual  operations,  by  observing  human  characters,  and 
by  marking  present  tendencies,  he  may  form  some  plausible  conjec- 
tures about  the  future ;  and  an  experienced  politician,  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  interests,  and  tempers  both  of  his 
own  community  and  of  those  who  are  his  neighbours,  will  frequently 
anticipate  events  with  a  sagacity  and  success  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  direct  prescience,  and  excites  the  astonishment  of  less  pene- 
trating minds.  Still,  however,  he  is  limited  to  a  kind  of  contact  with 
present  circumstances.  That  which  he  foresees  must  have  some  con- 
nection with  what  he  actually  beholds,  or  some  dependence  on  it: 
otherwise  his  inquiries  are  vain,  and  his  conjectures  idle  and  delusive ; 
and  even  within  those  narrow  limits,  how  often  is  his  penetration 
baffled,  and  his  wisdom  deceived !  The  slightest  intrusion  of  uncom- 
mon circumstances,  the  smallest  possible  deviation  from  rules,  which 
cannot  by  any  means  be  rendered  exact,  destroys  the  visionary  chain 
which  he  has  constructed,  and  exposes  his  ignorance  to  himself  and 
others.  The  prescience  of  the  most  experienced  politician,  in  short, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  experienced  general  or  a  skilful 
chess  player.  Judging  how  he  himself,  were  he  in  his  adversary's 
place,  would  act  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  own  movements,  he  builds 
upon  his  adversary's  acting  in  the  same  manner  when  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances  ;  and  thence,  on  the  presumption  of  his  thus  act- 
ing, he  provides  against  what  he  foresees  must  be  the  result  of  it;  an- 
ticijjating  in  this  manner  the  final  winding  up  of  the  affair,  even  when 
he  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  termination.  Prescience, 
then,  of  the  present  description,  will  extend  just  so  far  as  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  built.  But  the  deducing  of  effects  from  a  combina- 
tion of  causes  can  never  be  carried  forward  to  any  very  remote  period; 
because  new  causes,  which  themselves  again  must  be  combined,  will 
pei'petually  spring  up ;  and  consequently,  as  those  new  causes  are  as 
yet  unknown,  no  human  sagacity  can  deduce  events  from  such  causes. 

edit.     Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp.  122 — 233.:  in  pp.  233 — 23C.  he  has  some  ohservations 
on  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  French  prophets. 
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To  foresee  and  foretell  future  events  is  a  miracle  of  which  the  testi- 
mony remains  in  itself.  It  is  a  miracle,  because  to  foresee  and  foretell 
future  events,  to  which  no  change  of  circumstances  leads,  no  train  of 
probabilities  point>,  is  as  much  beyond  the  ability  of  human  agents, 
as  to  cure  diseases  with  a  word,  or  even  to  raise  the  dead,  which  may 
properly  be  termed  miracles  of  power.  Tliat  actions  of  the  latter  kind 
were  ever  j)erformcd  can  be  proved,  at  a  distant  [)eriod,  only  by  wit- 
nesses, against  whose  testimony  cavils  may  be  raised,  or  causes  for 
doubt  advanced  :  but  the  man,  Avho  reads  a  j^rophecy  and  perceives  the 
corresponding  event,  is  himself  the  witness  of  the  miracle;  he  sees  that 
thus  it  is,  and  that  thus  by  human  means  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been.  A  prophecy  yet  unfulfdled  is  a  miracle  at  present  incomplete ; 
and  these,  if  numerous,  may  be  considered  as  the  seeds  of  future  con- 
viction, ready  to  grow  up  and  bear  their  fruit,  whenever  the  cor- 
responding facts  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  So 
admirably  has  this  sort  of  evidence  been  contrived  by  the  wisdom  of 
God,  that  in  proportion  as  the  lapse  of  ages  might  seem  to  weaken  the 
argument  derived  from  miracles  long  since  performed,  that  very  lapse 
serves  only  to  strengthen  the  argument  derived  from  the  completion 
of  prophecy. 

If  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  be  genuine  and  au- 
thentic, that  is,  were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed, 
and  at  or  about  the  times  when  they  profess  to  have  been  written  (and 
these  points  have  already  been  proved  to  demonstration),  the  very  nu- 
merous predictions  which  they  contain  nuist  necessarily  be  divine. 
For  thoy  are  a  regular  chain,  extending  almost  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  time ;  and  many  of  them  relate  to  events  so  distant,  so  con- 
tingent, and  so  apparently  improbable,  that  no  finite  mind,  no  human 
foresight  could  ever  anticipate  them.  Some  relate  to  dates  and  cir- 
cumstances that  require  the  most  exact  accomplishment,  and  some  are 
fulfilling  to  the  pi'csent  time,  and  before  our  eyes :  so  that,  though  this 
khid  of  evidence  might  be  rendered  doubtful  or  suspicious,  yet  it  is 
daily  accumulating,  and  gathering  strength  as  it  acciunulates. 

II.  On  the  Difference  between  the  pretended  predictions  of 
heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scrij)tures. 

When  we  meet  with  a  prophecy,  the  avowed  end  of  which  is  to 
satisfy  some  trivial  curiosity,  or  abet  the  designs  of  some  ambitious 
leader,  suspicion  must  necessarily  take  the  alarm.  This  was  evidently 
the  character  of  the  ancient  oracles.  However  directed,  whether  by 
evil  men  or  evil  spirits,  they  certainly  spoke  as  they  were  i)ald  or  inti- 
midated ;  and  the  long-continued  history  of  ancient  tinu's  has  com- 
j)letely  informed  us  of  the  practices  by  which  the  jn-iests  of  the  false 
gods  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  for  their  idols,  and  profit  for  them- 
selves, by  foretelling  things  to  come.  "  But  how  did  they  conduct  this 
difficult  traffic?  Did  they  make  it  hazardous  as  well  as  difficult,  by 
])le(lglMg  their  lives  on  tlie  truth  of  their  predictions  ?  Far  otherwise: — 
th(!y  had  very  different  arts  and  plans,  nuich  more  compatible  with 
the  consciousness  of  being  extremely  liable  to  error.  In  the  first  place, 
unless  a  direct  a|)j)eal  to  their  inspiration  was  made  by  direct  inquiry, 
they  usually  observed  :i  prudent  silence.     They  uttered  no  spontaneous 
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prophecies.  In  saying  nothing,  they  exposed  themselves  to  no  detec- 
tion ;  and  when  they  were  obliged  to  speak,  it  was  always  with  suffi- 
cient precaution.  Obstacles  were  first  thrown  in  the  way  of  inquiry. 
By  magnificent  and  repeated  sacrifices,  it  was  rendered  extremely  ex- 
})ensive.  This  preliminary  had  a  double  advantage :  it  lessened  the 
number  of  inquirers,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  abundant  advantage 
to  the  priests.  These  sacrifices  were  preceded,  attended,  and  followed 
by  many  prescribed  ceremonies  ' ;  the  omission  or  misraauiigement  of 
any  one  of  which  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
gods  wex'e  not  at  all  times  in  a  humour  to  be  consulted.  Omens  were 
to  be  taken,  and  auguries  examined,  which,  if  unfavourable  in  any  par- 
ticular, either  precluded  the  inquiry  for  the  [)resent,  or  required  fur- 
ther lustrations,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices  to  purify  the  person  who 
consulted,  and  i-endered  him  fit  to  receive  an  answer  from  the  gods,  or 
to  bring  their  wayward  deities  to  a  temper  suitable  to  the  inquiry."  ^ 
When  indeed  answers  were  given,  the  heathen  oracles  had  no  deter- 
minate scheme,  and  related  to  detached,  unconnected  events;  while 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture  respect  one  great  scheme,  and  point  to  one 
person,  whose  family,  country,  character,  and  circumstances,  they  an- 
nounce, long  before  he  was  born.  The  heathen  oracles  spoke  what 
rulers  dictated,  or  what  tended  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  priests: 
jn-ecepts  of  morality,  and  rules  of  just  conduct,  were  seldom  —if  ever — 
delivered  from  the  cave,  or  from  the  consecrated  tripos.  The  purest 
sentiments  prevalent  among  the  pagans  were  either  delivered  by  the 
philosopher  (who  had  no  means  of  enforcing  them),  or  adorned  the 
pages  of  the  poet :  while  the  Hebrew  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  boldly 
reproved  kings,  enforced  the  purest  morality  by  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tions, and  suffered  rather  than  gained  by  the  predictions  which  they 
uttered.*     They  did  not  prophesy  in  compliance  with  the  wislies  or 

'  Van  Dale,  De  Oraculis,  torn.  i.  p.  3. 

^  Dr.  Narcs's  Connected  View  of  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Christian  Church,  p.  14. 

^  "  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  heathen  world,  if,  upon  the  subject  of  morality,  their 
oracles  had  been  invariably  silent.  The  few  sentiments  which  thej'  did  deliver  were  not 
always  grounded  upon  the  severe  principles  of  reason  and  truth  :  they  varied  with  the 
fluctuation  of  human  opinions,  and  were  even  accommodated  to  the  prejudices,  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  vices  of  tlieir  votaries.  Nay,  they  frequently  even  commanded  the  grossest 
violations  of  morality  and  decorum,  and  veiled,  under  the  prostituted  name  of  religion, 
the  most  flagitious  and  horrible  abominations  which  have  ever  been  permitted  to  poHute 
the  annals  of  the  human  race.  The  prophets  of  the  true  God  were  inspired  by  tlie  purest 
piinciples.  They  actively  and  invariably  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  The 
system  of  morality  which  they  sanctioned  was  pure,  severe,  and  founded  upon  determinate 
and  acknowledged  principles.  They  tempered  its  severity,  however,  with  the  love  of 
mercy  and  the  gentle  feelings  of  benevolence.  With  all  the  warmth  of  zeal,  and  energy 
of  eloquence,  they  recommended  the  cause  of  the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan. 
Neither  the  pomp  of  station,  nor  the  tyranny  of  power,  could  shield  the  offender  from  their 
manly  and  indignant  rebukes  :  and  exhibiting  a  boldness,  which,  perhaps,  is  unparalleled 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  and  which  could  only  be  inspired  by  the  confidence  of 
truth  and  the  certainty  of  divine  assistance,  they  even  chastised  a  powerful  monarch  for 
the  unlawful  indulgence  of  his  passions ;  and  openly  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the 
High  Being,  by  whom  tliey  were  inspired,  against  a  formidable  tyi'ant,  who  had  murdered 
for  the  sake  of  plunder  the  poor  possessor  of  a  neighbouring  vineyard.  The  piety  which  they 
required  was  not  the  cold  and  inefficient  duty  of  an  external  ritual :  it  was  the  religion  of 
the  heart,  the  control  of  the  internal  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  an  inward  and  ever-active 
persuasion  of  the  existence  and  providence  of  an  all-judging  God.  It  earnestly  excited 
gratitude  for  his  favoui-s,  supplication  for  his  forgiveness,  and  reliance  on  his  protection. 
Tliesc  moral  and  religious  duties  were  not  varied  with  the  progress  of  civihsution,  nor 
VOL.  I.  T 
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natural  propensities  of  their  countrymen;  but  opposed  their  prejudices, 
by  predicting  the  impending  calamities,  the  humble  state  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  I'ejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  Their 
prophecies  tended  to  one  end ;  and  the  total  cessation  of  them,  when 
that  end  was  answered,  proves  that  they  did  not  owe  their  accomplish- 
ment to  chance  or  to  imposture. 

Further,  when  no  means  of  evasion  remained,  the  answers  given 
by  the  heathen  oracles  wei^e  frequently  delusive,  and  capable  of  quite 
contrary  interpretations  ;  and  the  most  celebrated  of  them  concealed 
their  meaning  in  such  ambiguous  terms  that  they  required  another 
oracle  to  explain  them.  Of  this  ambiguity  several  authentic  in- 
stances are  recorded.  Thus,  when  Crccsus  consulted  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  relative  to  his  intended  war  against  the  Persians,  he  was  told 
that  he  would  destroy  a  great  empire.*  This  he  naturally  interpreted 
of  his  overcoming  the  Persians,  though  the  oracle  was  so  framed  as 
to  admit  of  an  opposite  meaning.  Croesus  made  war  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  ruined ;  and  the  oracle  continued  to  maintain  its 
credit.  The  answer  given  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epii-us,  many  ages 
after,  was  of  yet  more  doubtful  interpretation,  being  conceived  in 
terms  so  ambiguous,  that  it  might  either  be  interpreted  thus :  —  I 
say  that  thou  son  of  u^acus  canst  conquer  the  Romans.  Thou  shalt  go, 
thou  shalt  return,  never  shalt  thou  perish  in  tear  ^;  or  thus,  /  say  that 
the  Romans  can  conquer  thee,  son  of  JEacus.  Thou  shalt  go,  thou 
shalt  never  return,  thou  shalt  perish  in  war.  Pyrrhus  understood  the 
oracle  in  the  former  sense ;  lie  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  was  overcome :  yet  still  the  juggling  oracle  saved  its 
credit.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  pre- 
tended prophets  occurs  in  1  Kings  xxii.  5,  6.  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  having  united  their  forces  against 
the  Syrians,  in  order  to  recover  Ramoth-Gilead,  the  latter  monarch 
gathered  the  false  prophets  together,  about  four  hundred  men,  and  said 
xinto  them,  Shall  I  go  against  Ramoth-Gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  1  for- 
bear 9  And  they  said.  Go  up,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  [it']  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  [zi?]  is  not  in 
the  original,  and  that  the  reply  of  the  pseudo-prophets  is  so  artfully 
constructed,  that  it  might  be  interpreted  either /or  or  against  the  ex- 
pedition ;  as  thus, — the  Lord  will  deliver  (it)  E-amoth-Gilead  into  the 
hinges  (Ahab's)  hand;  or,  the  Lord  vnll  deliver  (Israel)  into  the  hinges 

made  to  bend  to  temporal  occurrences,  to  the  will  of  a  favoured  monarch,  or  the  caprices 
of  contending  parties.  Tiuy  were  indci)cndcnt  of  human  events,  rcguhir  as  the  order  of 
nature,  and  eternal  as  the  Fountain  of  insjjiration.  Their  influence  was  the  most  exten- 
sive which  the  iina;j;ination  can  conceive.  They  were  not  calculated  to  aggru?idise  a 
favourite  state,  nor  appropriated  to  tlic  inhabitants  of  a  particular  climate  ;  but  they  wero 
equally  tiscful  to  all  countries,  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  human  race."  Dr.  Kichards's 
Banipton  Lectures,  for  1800,  jtp.  241—244. 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  53.  Though  tlie  identical  words  of  the  oracle  have  been  lost 
from  tlie  text  of  Herodotus,  yet  they  have  been  preserved  by  various  writers,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Suidas,  (Lexicon,  voce  Kpoio-or,  torn-  iii.  p.  382.  edit.  Kuster,)  according  to 
whom'  they  run  thus:  Kpoio-oj  'A.\vv  5ia§a5  fitydKriv  &pxv>'  KaraXvau, 

*  The  oracle  in  question  has  been  thus  translated:  — 

Aio  te  ylCacida  Komanos  vincere  posse. 
Ibis,  redibis,  nunquani  in  bcUo  peribis. 
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hand,  that  Is,  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Syria.'  Kelying  upon 
tills  ambiguous  oracle,  the  monarchs  of  Judah  and  Israel  engaged  the 
Syrians,  and  were  utterly  discomfited. 

Whenever  the  oracles  failed,  the  priests,  who  officiated  at  them, 
were  never  at  a  loss  for  subterfuges  for  preserving  their  credit.  If 
the  event  happened  not  to  correspond  with  the  pro[)hecy,  it  was  dis- 
covered, when  too  late,  that  some  indispensable  ceremony  or  observ- 
ance had  been  omitted ;  that  the  gods  were  averse  to  the  inquirer ;  or 
that  he  had  not  been  in  a  proper  state  for  consulting  them.  If  an  evil 
event  took  place,  when  a  good  one  had  been  promised,  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  inquirer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  was  more 
favourable  than  the  prediction,  this  was  owing  to  the  intercession  of 
the  priests,  to  the  prayers  they  had  offered,  or  to  the  rites  they  had 
performed  for  propitiating  the  offended  powers.  But  notwithstanding 
all  these  and  other  precautions,  the  heathen  priests  succeeded  very  im- 
perfectly in  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  oracles.  The  wiser  and 
more  sagacious  heathens,  especially  in  later  times,  held  them  in  utter 
contempt.^  They  were  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets ;  and  the  pre- 
tendedly  inspired  priestess  was,  in  several  instances,  even  popularly 
accused  of  being  bribed  to  prophesy  according  to  the  interests  of  a 
particular  party.  Such  was  the  success  of  false  prophecy,  even  with 
all  the  aids  of  art,  and  a  systematic  plan  of  imposture  to  preserve  it 
from  detection.^ 

How  widely  different  from  these  pretended  predictions  are  the  pro- 
])hecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures !  They  were  delivered  Avithout 
solicitation,  and  pronounced  openly  before  the  people  ;  and  the  prophet 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Kings  xxii.  15. 

^  Thus  Aristotle  observes,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  penetration,  that  "  pretended  pro- 
phets express  themselves  in  general  language.  In  a  game  at  odd  and  even,  a  man  may- 
say,  whether  the  number  be  odd  or  even,  much  sooner  than  what  it  is  ;  and  that  such  a 
thing  wiT?  happen,  than  M'/ie?i.  Therefore  those  who  deliver  oracles  never  define  wAew." 
(Aristot.  Rhet.  lib.  iii.c.  5.  §  4.  Op.  torn.  iv.  edit.  Bipont.) — Cicero  likewise  has  the  follow- 
ing remark  :  "  If  this  be  foi-etold.  Who  is  the  tekson  meant  and  what  is  the  time  ?  The 
writer  has  conducted  himself  so  dexterously,  that  any  event  whatever  will  suit  hir  prophecy, 
since  there  is  no  specification  of  men  and  times."  (De  Divinat.  lib.  ii.  c.  54.  Op.  torn.  xi. 
p.  287.  edit.  Bipont.)  Horace  also  ridicules  with  great  humour  the  pompous  nothingness 
of  the  heathen  oracles  in  the  following  verses :  — 

O  Laertiade,  quicquid  dicam,  aut  erit,  aut  non  ; 

Divinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  Apollo.  Sat.  lib.  ii.  sat.  6.  v.  59,  60. 

O  son  of  Laertes,  what  I  now  foretell,  will  either  come  to  pass,  or  it  will  not; 
For  the  great  Apollo  gives  me  to  divine. 

Lastly,  Lucian,  in  his  histoiy  of  Alexander,  after  relating  in  what  manner  that  impos- 
tor pretended  to  answer  the  sealed  questions  delivered  to  him,  without  opening  the  seal, 
adds  :  — "  Thus  he  delivered  oracles,  and  gave  divine  responses,  but  with  great  prudence, 
and  giving  perplexed,  doubtful,  or  obscure  answers,  according  to  the  custom  of  oracles.  Some 
he  encouraged ;  others  he  dissuaded,  replying  as  he  thought  proper.  To  some  he  pre- 
scribed plain  remedies  and  diets,  for  he  knew  many  useful  medicines.  But,  with  respect 
tothehopes(of  advancement),  the  increase  of  property,  and  successions  to  inheritances,  he 
always  deferred  giving  an  answer,  adding.  All  things  shall  be  done  ivhen  I  am  willing,  and 
when  my  prophet  Alexander  shall  intreat  me,  and  shall  offer  prayers  in  your  behalf. "  —  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  impostor  spoke  in  tlie  name  of  the  god  iEsculapins ;  and  that  he 
did  not  give  his  responses  for  nothing,  his  stated  price  being  one  drachma  and  two  oboli 
(about  \0\d.  sterling)  for  each  answer.  Luciani  Alexander  seu  Pseudomantis.  Op.  torn. 
V.  pp.  85,  86.  edit.  Bipont. 

^  Nares  on  Prophecy,  p.  1 6. 
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knew  himself  by  law  exposed  to  capital  j)uni8hment,  if  any  one  of 
his  predictions  were  to  be  overthrown.  The  events  which  were  fore- 
told were  often  botli  complicated  and  remote,  depending  on  the  arbir 
trary  will  of  many,  and  arising  from  a  great  Aariety  of  causes,  whicii 
concurred  to  bring  them  to  pass.  Some  of  them  were  accomplished 
shortly  after  they  were  delivered  ;  others  had  their  accomplishment 
somewhat  later,  but  the  prophets  who  delivered  them  saw  the  event. 
Others  again  had  a  more  distant  object  which  exceeded  the  prophet's 
life ;  but  the  different  events  which  he  foretold  were  so  connected 
together,  that  the  most  distant  bordered  pretty  nearly  upon  some 
others,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  preparatory  to  the  last. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecies  served  to  raise  an  expectation  of 
those  which  were  distant ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  last  con- 
firmed the  first.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  will  furnish  an  illustration 
of  the  correctness  of  these  remarks  ;  and  whoever  reads  the  prophets 
with  attention  will  readily  find  many  more  instances. 

The  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel^  who  separately  had  done  great 
damage  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  united  together  absolutely  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  came  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem.  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
and  all  his  subjects,  being  seized  with  terror,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
came  to  him,  and  publicly  assured  him  that  the  enterprise  of  the  two 
kings  should  be  frustrated  ;  that  in  a  shoi't  time  they  Avould  both  die; 
and  that,  before  a  child,  that  was  to  be  born  in  about  ten  months, 
could  say,  "  My  father  and  my  mother,"  Damascus,  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  should  be 
subject  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Within  three  short  years  the  event 
justified  the  prophecy  in  all  its  parts,  though  it  was  without  any 
natural  probability.'^  —  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  to- 
gether with  all  the  minute  circumstances  of  his  previous  advance, 
Avas  announced  by  Isaiah  a  long  time  before  it  happened,  with  this 
additional  circumstance,  that  such  destruction  should  take  place  in 
the  night ;  and  that  the  noise  of  the  thunder  that  should  roll  over 
the  Assyrians  should  be  to  Jerusalem  an  harmonious  sound,  and 
like  a  melodious  concert,  because  it  would  be  followed  with  [tublic 
thanksgivings.^  It  was  these  precise  and  circumstantial  predictions 
that  supported  the  h"0])e  of  Ilezekiah,  notwithstanding  every  thing 
seemed  to  oppose  it.  Nor  can  it  excite  our  astonishment  that,  after 
their  accomplishment,  the  pious  monarch  and  his  people  were  per- 
suaded that  Isaiah  was  a  prophet,  to  whom  the  Almighty  revealed 
his  designs,  and  that  he  spoke  by  his  connnand.  -  In  like  manner, 
after  the  departure  of  the  amljassadors,  whom  jNIerodach-Baladau, 
king  of  Babylon,  had  sent  to  congratulate  Hczckiah  on  his  recovery 
from  sickness,  the  same  prophet  was  commissioned  to  tell  the  Jewish 
sovereign  that  all  his  treasures  (which  in  the  secret  pride  of  his  heart 
he  had  siiown  to  his  ambassadors)  should  be  conveyed  to  Babylon; 
that  princes  descended  from  him  should  be  made  captives ;  and  that 
they  should  be  employed  by  the  conqueror  in  menial  offices.''     This 

'  Isa.  vii.  1.  9  —  16.  *  Isa.  viii.  2—4. ;  2  Kings  xv.  29,  30.,  xvi.  9. ;  Isa.  viii.  7,  8. 

'  Isa.  X.  26.  28.  et  seq.,  xxi.\.  6—8.,  xx.x.  29.  31,  32. 
•  Cuniparc  Isa.  xxxix.  5 — 7  and  2  Kiiiys  xx. 
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prediction  was  apparently  contrary  to  all  probability :  the  kings  of 
Babylon  and  Jiidah  were  then  allies  and  united  in  interest.  "The 
former  seemed  in  no  respect  formidable,  when  compared  with  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  whose  yoke  he  had  but  just  shaken  oft;  and  to  whom 
he  was,  perhaps,  still  tributary ;  and  yet  the  prophecy  is  positive, 
and  Hezekiah  entertained  no  doubt  of  it.  It  was  literally  accom- 
plished, and  then  the  Jews  hoped  for  their  return  from  captivity, 
which  Isaiah  had  not  only  foretold  many  times,  and  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent terms  •,  but  also  marked  out  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and 
the  deliverer  of  the  Jews  by  name^,  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  years  before  Cyrus  became  king  of  Persia,  and  liberated  the 
captive  Jews.  —  Lastly,  Isaiah  clearly  declared  the  ruin  of  Babylon, 
after  he  had  seen,  in  prophetic  spirit,  all  its  splendour  and  glory 
under  Nebuchadnezzar^;  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  exactness  all 
the  parts  of  his  predictions  were  accomplished. 

Once  more,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scripture  prophecies  Avas 
committed  to  writing,  and  preserved  in  books  which  were  always  left 
open  to  ])ubllc  examination,  and  all  persons  were  enjoined  to  peruse 
them.  This  is  a  test  which  the  spurious  predictions  of  the  heathens 
never  could  endure.  Their  oracles  were  never  collected  in  any 
authentic  records ;  never  brought  into  one  view,  with  even  a  pre- 
tence to  pi'ove  the  prescience  of  their  deities.  Certain  officers  only 
were  allowed  to  superintend  them.  In  Egypt,  the  oracular  books 
were  kept  by  the  priests  exclusively,  and  written  in  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter ;  and  at  Rome  the  Sibylline  books  were  allowed  to  be  con- 
sulted only  by  the  quindecemviri,  and  not  even  by  these  privileged 
few  without  an  order  from  the  senate.  And  when  at  length  a  compila- 
tion was  offered  to  the  world,  professing  to  contain  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  it  was  so  gross  and  clumsy  a  forgery  as  never  to  impose  on 
any  man  of  sense,  who  exerted  even  the  smallest  skill  in  bringing 
it  to  the  test  of  criticism.* 

It  is  a  remark,  which  holds  alike  in  every  circumstance  of  divine 
revelation,  tliat  impostors  never  did  attempt  to  produce  their  credentials 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  real  messengers  of  God.  Yet  does  the  malice 
or  the  blindness  of  its  opposers  continually  endeavour  to  confound 
them.  Because  there  have  been  lying  prophets,  the  true  must  be 
suspected ;  because  there  have  been  false  prophets  —  pretenders  to 
insjilratlon  —  therefore  they  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  truly 
spoken  cannot  obtain  a  candid  hearing.  Yet,  if  the  things  con- 
sidered differ  most  essentially  in  the  mode,  in  the  circumstances, 
in  the  proof,  —  in  all  respects,  indeed,  except  the  name,  —  where 
is  the  candour,  or  even  the  common  sense,  of  involving  them  in 
one  sentence  of  rejection?^  The  false  pretensions  to  proi^hecy 
which  have  appeared  in  the  world  are  no  more  a  proof  that  there 
never  were  trut  predictions,  than  the  circulation  of  base  coin  proves 

'  See  particularly  Isa.  lii.  2.  and  Ixii.  4.  ^  Isa.  xliv.  and  xlv. 

»  Is.i.  xlvii.  1.  7,  8,  9.  12,  13.,  xiii.  4.  19,  20,  21.  et  seq.,  xiv.  22—24. 
^  Dr.  Jortin  has  examined  the  pretended  Siliylline  oracles,  and  has  shown  that  they  are 
to  be  rejected  as  forgeries  and  impostures.     Remarks  on  Ecel.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  188 — 217. 
*  Nares  ou  Prophecy,  p.  22. 
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that  there  is  no  pure  gold  or  silver  employed  in  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures. 

III.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  may  be  considered  in 
various  lights.  Some  have  represented  it  as  designed  to  meet  and 
accommodate  the  natural  anxiety  and  impatience  of  men  to  know 
futurity  —  to  relieve  and  soothe  the  troubled  mind  —  to  repress  the 
vain  and  froward — to  discourage  schemes  of  vice  —  to  support  de~ 
s])onding  virtue.  Some  have  argued,  that  prophecy  was  designed  to 
cherish  and  promote  a  religious  spirit  —  to  confirm  the  faith  of  God's 
sovereignty  and  particular  providence.  Some,  measuring  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  God  by  those  of  men,  have  fancied,  that  an  obscure  people, 
a  carpenter's  son,  his  birth,  and  acts,  and  ignominious  death,  were  sub- 
jects beneath  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Ruler ;  and  have  substi- 
tuted, as  more  becoming  objects  of  prophecy,  the  si)lendid  events,  as 
they  supposed,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  revolutions  of 
mighty  states  and  empires.  But  the  Avays  of  God  are  not  as  our  ways, 
nor  his  tlioughts  as  our  thoughts.  The  events  which  to  us  appear 
magnificent  and  interesting  are  trivial  in  his  sight,  and  those  which 
we  might  overlook  or  despise  form  the  principal  figures  in  the  plan  of 
his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  There  were  intermediate  events 
predicted,  as  subordinate  ends  of  pi'ophecy,  as  the  state  and  history  of 
Abraham's,  and  Jacob's,  and  David's  family ;  but  the  great  use  and 
intent  of  prophecy,  to  Avhich  all  others  wei'e  subservient,  was  to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  prepare  the  world  for  his  ap- 
pearance and  mediation.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  calculated  to  serve 
as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture.  Considering  it  in 
this  light,  we  should  first  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  given,  not 
after,  but  long  before  the  events  took  place ;  and  then  carefully  com- 
pare the  facts  and  circumstances  predicted  with  the  events  accom- 
plished. If  they  correspond,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  the 
prophet  Avas  commissioned  by  Omniscience  to  utter  the  prophecy,  and 
tiiat  it  has  been  fulfilled  by  sovei'cign  and  almighty  power.  Have 
Jacob  and  Moses,  David  and  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  the  other  proi)hets, 
many  hundreds  of  years  before,  accurately  described  times,  places, 
characters,  and  ends,  with  their  relative  circumstances  and  contin- 
gencies ?  and  have  these  descriptions  been  verified  in  subsequent  and 
exactly  corresponding  events  ?  —  then  they  nuist  have  been  divinely 
inspired,  and  their  record  and  testimony  must  be  true  and  divine. 
By  these  prophecies,  interspersed  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testnnents,  the  sacred  winters  liave 
established  their  claim  to  inspiration,  that  they  have  not  foUoiced  cun- 
ninrjhj  devised  fables,  hut  that  they  spoke  and  v?'ote  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  iisc  and  intent  of  prophecy,  then,  was  to 
raise  expectation,  and  to  soothe  the  mind  Avith  hope,  —  to  maintain 
the  faith  of  a  particular  providence,  and  the  assurance  of  the  liedcemer 
])romised,  and  particularly  to  attest  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.' 

'  Dr.  Itankcn's  Instittitcs  of  Theology,  pp.  34 G,  347.    Sco  also  Bp.  Sherlock's  Discourses 
oil  the  Use  ivikI  Intent  of  Pn «pheiy . 
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IV.  On  the  Chain  of  Prophecy. 

The  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  respect  contingencies  too 
wonderful  for  the  powers  of  man  to  conjecture  or  to  effect.  i\Iany  of 
those,  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  foretold  unexpected 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  earthly  power ;  and,  whether  they  an- 
nounced the  fall  of  flourishing  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires, 
the  event  minutely  corresponded  with  the  prediction.  This  chain  of 
predictions  is  so  evident  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  are  more  embar- 
rassed with  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  them,  than  doubtful  of 
their  import  and  accomplishment.  To  a  superficial  observer,  they  may 
seem  to  be  without  order  or  connection ;  but,  to  a  well-informed  mind, 
they  are  all  disposed  in  such  a  mode  and  succession  as  to  form  a  regu- 
lar system,  all  the  parts  of  which  harmonise  in  one  amazing  and  con- 
sistent plan,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  history  of  mankind,  past, 
present,  and  to  come ;  and  furnishes  a  perfect  moral  demonstration 
that  the  book  which  contains  such  predictive  information  is  indeed 
divine.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  Sci'iptures  may  be  referred 
to  four  classes,  viz.  Pi'ophecies  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  par- 
ticular,—  Prophecies  relating  to  the  neighbouring  nations  or  empires, 
—  Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah,  —  and  Prophecies 
delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Class  I. 
Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jeioish  nation  in  particular. 

1.  We  begin  with  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jews. 
At  a  time  when  he  had  no  child,  and  was  greatly  advanced  in  years, 
it  was  foretold  that  his  posterity  should  be  exceedingly  multiplied 
above  that  of  other  nations.  The  chief  of  these  predictions  are  to  be 
found  in  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3.,  xlvi.  3.;  Exod.  xxxii.  13.;  Gen.  xiii.  16., 
XV.  5.,  xvii.  2.  4 — 6.,  xxii.  17. 

The  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  will  be  found  as  it  respects  the  Jews  (to  omit 
the  vast  increase  of  Abraham's  other  posterity)  in  Exod.  i.  7.  9.  12. ;  Numb,  xxiii. 
10. ;  Deut.  i.  10.,  x.  22. ;  Ezek.  xvi.  7. ;  Heb.  xi.  12.  In  less  than  five  hundred  years 
after  the  first  of  the  above  predictions  was  delivered,  the  number  of  the  Israelites 
amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children ;  and  the 
Scripture  accounts  of  their  numbers  are  so  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profane 
authors,  that  no  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  completion. 

2.  Ishmael's  name  and  fortune  were  announced  before  he  was 
born ;  particularly,  that  his  descendants  should  be  veiy  numerous,  and 
that  he  should  beget  twelve  princes.  The  whole  came  to  pass  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  foretold.  Compare  Gen.  xvi.  10 — 12.,  xvii.  20.,  and 
XXV.  12 — 18.  I  loill  make  him  a  great  nation,  said  Jehovah  to  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xvii.  20.) ;  and  this  prediction  was  accomplished  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  in  the  regular  course  of  nature. 

From  Ishmael  proceeded  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs  (also  called  Saracens,  by 
Christian  writers),  who  anciently  were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  a  very  powerful 
people.  They  might,  indeed,  be  emphatically  styled  a  great  nation,  when  the  Sara- 
cens made  their  rapid  and  extensive  conquests  during  the  miiklle  ages,  and  erected 
one  of  the  largest  empires  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  He  tvill  be  a  ivild  man  (Gen. 
xvi.  12.),  literally,  a  ivild-ass  man,  that  is,  as  wild  as  a  wild  ass ;  and  the  account 
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of  that  animal,  in  Job  xxxix.  5—8.,  afTonls  the  best  possible  description  of  Inc 
wanrU'rinir,  lawless,  and  free-booting  lives  'and  manners  of  the  Arabs.  Who  hath 
sent  out  the  icild  oss  free  ?  or  n-ho  huth  loosed  the  hands  of  the  wild  ass  ?  whose  house 
I  have  made  the  ivdderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He  scorneth  the  und- 
titnde  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the 
monnlnins  is  his  pasture,  and  he  searcheth  after  every  green  thing.  God  himself  has  sent 
them  nut  free,  and  has  loosed  them  from  all  political  restraint.  The  same  wilderness, 
in  wlilc-h  their  ancestor,  Ishmael,  dwelt  more  than  three  thousand  seven  imndred 
years  ago,  is  still  tlteir  hidiitation,  and  in  the  barren  land,  where  no  otlier  hum:iii 
beings  could  live,  they  have  their  dwellings.  They  scorn  the  city,  and  therefore  have 
no  fixed  habitations.  For  their  multitude,  they  are  not  afraid.  Plundering  is  their 
profession  ;  and  when  they  make  depredations  on  cities,  towns,  or  caravans,  they 
retire  into  the  desert  with  such  precipitancy,  that  all  pursuit  is  eluded  ;  and  in  this 
respect,  the  crying  of  the  driver  is  disrtgarded.  They  may  be  said  to  have  no  lauds, 
and  yet  the  range  of  the  momdains  is  their  pasture;  they  pitch  their  tents  and  feed 
their  flocks  wherever  they  please  ;  and  they  search  after  every  green  thing,  are  con- 
tinually looking  after  prey,  and  seize  every  kind  of  pro])erty  that  comes  in  their 
way.  It  was  further  foretold  that  Ishmael's  hand  should  be  against  every  man,  aiid 
every  maiis  hand  against  him.  Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Pompey,  Trajan,  and  other  ancient 
sovereigns  vainly  attempted  to  subjugate  the  wandering  Arabs :  though  they  hud 
temporary  triumphs  over  some  tribes,  they  were  ultimately  unsuccessful.  "  Tlieir 
alliance  is  never  courted,  and  can  never  be  obtained ;  and  all  that  the  Turks,  or 
I'ersians,  or  any  of  their  neighbours,  can  stipulate  for  from  them  is  a  ])artial  and 
purchased  forbearance.  Even  the  British,  who  have  established  a  residence  in 
almost  every  country,  have  entered  tlie  territories  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  to 
accomjilisli  only  the  premeditated  destruction  of  a  fort,  and  to  retire."  i  From  the 
commencement  of  the  Ishmaelites  to  the  present  day,  they  have  continued  wild  or 
uncivilised,  and  have  maintained  their  independency  :  and  if  there  were  no  other 
argument  to  evince  the  divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  account  of  Ishmael,  and 
the  prophecy  concerning  his  descendants,  collated  with  their  history  and  manner  of 
life  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  thousand  years,  would  be  sufficient;  it  may, 
indeed,  be  pronounced  absolutely  demonstrative.^ 

3.  It  was  foretold  that  the  Posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan^;  so  that,  though  they 
should  be  expelled  thenee  for  their  sins,  yet  their  title  should  endtire, 
and  they  should  be  resettled  in  it,  and  there  continue  in  peace  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  (See  Gen.  xii.  7.,  xiii.  14,  15.  17.,  xv.  18 — 21.; 
Exod.  iii.  8.  17. ;  Gen.  xvii.  7,  8.)  In  unison  also  with  these 
original  })romises  are  the  predictions,  that  this  land  of  Canaan  should 
be  to  the  children  of  Israel  an  everlasting  possession.  (See  Dent. 
xxx.  1 — 5.  ;  Jer.  xxx.  3.) 

The  completion  of  these  predictions  has  been  as  remarkable  and  exact  as  the 
predictions  themselves.  (See  Numb.  xxi. ;  Deut.  ii.  ;  and  Josh,  iii.)  The  Israelites 
enjoyed  this  land  for  above  a  thousand  years  ;  and  when,  for  their  wickedness,  God 
sent  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  into  captivity,  he  declared  it  should  be  but 
f"or  seventy  years,  which  accordingly  was  true;  and  they  continued  six  hundred 
years  together,  till  by  their  rejection  and  murder  of  the  Messiah  they  were  again 
doomed  to  a  more  lasting  captivity,  begun  by  Titus  Vesi)asian,  and  continued  to 
this  day.  And  though  the  ten  tribes  carried  away  cai)tive  l)y  Shalmaneser,  and  the 
body  of  the  two  tribes  by  Titus,  are  not  now  in  Canaan  ;  yet  since  the  jieriotl  of  their 
final  restoration  is  not  yet  come,  their  present  case  is  so  far  from  being  an  objec- 
tion against  these  ancient  prophecies  before  u-;,  that  it  would  be  a  great  one  against 
the  otliers  if  it  were  so.     And  he  who  considers  that  the  prediction,  now  under  con- 

'  Dr.  Keith's  Evidence,  &c.,  from  Propliccy  p.  .517.  .3Gth  edition. 

'  For  a  full  account  and  cxjiosition  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Ishmael,  sec  Bishop 
Newton's  second  Dissertation. 

'  ( )n  tlic  tnlliliiii'rit  of  tlic  predictions  concornin;j;  Juil.ta,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred 
to  Mr.  VVylics  Modern  Judaia  compared  with  Ancient  I'rophccy.  (Jhisgow,  ISJO,  Svo. 
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siilcrntlon,  has  liitlierto  been  exactly  fulfilled  in  all  the  periods  already  past,  onnnot 
doubt  of  the  fulfilling  of  what  remains  to  come  in  its  proper  season,  and  will  not 
question  but  that  God  will  ultimately  and  completely,  as  he  promised,  give  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham  all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession.  See  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  25. 

4.  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains 
a  series  of  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the  Jews,  which  are 
fulfilling  to  this  very  day.  Bp.  Newton  and  Dr.  Graves  have  shoAvn 
its  accomplishment  at  great  length.'  To  specify  a  very  few  par- 
ticulars : — 

(1.)  IS/loses  fo7'efold  that  they  should  he  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  —  "  scattered  among  all  people,  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  other,  — find  no  ease  or  rest,  —  he  oppressed  and  crushed 
always,  —  he  left  few  in  number  among  the  heathen,  — pine  away  in  their 
iniquity  in  their  enemies'  land, —  and  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb, 
and  a  bye-word  unto  all  natioiis." 

These  predictions  were  literally  fulfilled  during  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Chaldaeans  and  Romans;  and,  in  later  times,  in  all  nations  where  they  have  been 
dispersed.  Moses  foretold  tliat  their  enemies  would  besiege  and  take  their  cities  ; 
and  tliis  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  Shalmaneser  king  of 
Assyria,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Sosius,  and  Herod,  and,  finallj', 
by  Titus.  Though  dispersed  throughout  all  nations,  they  have  remainud  distinct 
fi-om  them  all ;  and  notwithstanding  the  various  oppressions  and  persecutions  to 
which  they  have  in  every  age  been  exposed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  "there 
is  not  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the  Jews  are  unknown.  They  are 
found  alike  in  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Afiica.  They  are  citizens  of  the  world, 
without  a  country.  Neither  mountains,  nor  rivers,  nor  deserts,  nor  oceans,  — 
which  are  the  botindaries  of  other  nations,  —  have  terminated  their  wanderings. 
They  abound  in  Poland,  in  Holland,  in  Russia,  and  in  Turkey.  In  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  and  Britain,  they  are  more  thinly  scattered.  In  Persia,  China,  and 
India,  — on  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  —  they  axe  few  in  number  among 
the  heathen.  They  have  trod  the  snows  of  Siberia,  and  the  sands  of  the  burning 
desert ;  and  the  European  traveller  hears  of  their  existence  in  regions  which  he 
cannot  reach,  —  even  in  the  very  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  Timbuctoo.^  From 
IMoscow  to  Lisbon, — from  Japan  to  Britain, —  from  Borneo  to  Archangel, — from 
liindostan  to  Honduras,  —  no  inhabitant  of  any  nation  upon  earth  would  be  known 
in  all  the  intervening  regions  but  a  Jew  alone."  ' 

(2.)  ^lo^Qs  foretold  that  such  grievous  famines  should  prevail  during 
the  sieges  of  their  cities,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh  of  their  sons  and 
da  aghters. 

This  prediction  was  fidfilled  about  six  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
among  the  Israelites,  when  Samaria  was  besieged  by  the  king  of  Syria  ;  again,  about, 
nirie  hundred  years  after  Moses,  among  the  Jews,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and,  finally,  fifteen  hundred  years  after  bis  time, 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

(3.)  Though  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  mul- 
tude,  Moses  predicted  that  they  should  be  few  in  number. 

This  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  Jose- 

'  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  diss.  vii.  Dr.  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  417 — 443.  See  also  Mr.  Kelt's  History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  voL  i.  pp. 
87—122. 

*  Lyon's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  146. 

'  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  from  the  Fulfdment  of  Pro- 
phecy, p.  81.  (.36th  edition.)  In  pp.  80 — 260.  there  is  a  copious  and  excellently  arranged 
digest;  of  the  predictions  respecting  the  Jews,  and  their  accuniplishment. 
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plius  tell-i  us  that  an  infinite  multitude  porislied  by  famine  ;  and  be  computes  the 
totii!  number  who  perished  by  it  and  by  tlie  war  in  Jerusalem,  and  other  parts  of 
Jnihc:!,  at  one  niillion  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety, 
besides  ninety-nine  thousand  two  hundred  who  were  made  prisoners,  and  sold  unto 
their  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen :  and  aftiT  their  last  overthrow  by 
Hadrian,  many  thousands  of  them  were  sold;  and  those  for  whom  purchasers 
could  not  be  found  (Moses  had  foretold  that  no  man  v:ould  buy  them)  were  trans- 
ported into  Egypt,  where  multitudes  perished  by  sliipwreck  or  famine,  or  were 
massacred  by  the  inhabitants.  Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  have  been 
seattereil  among  all  nations,  among  whom  theij  have  found  no  ease,  nor  have  the  soles 
of  their  feet  hud  rest:  they  have  been  oppressed  and  spoiled  ever  more,  especially  in 
the  East,  where  tlie  tyranny  exercised  over  them  is  so  severe,  as  to  afToi-d  a  literal 
fidfihuent  of  the  prediction  of  Moses,  that  thy  life  shall  hung  in  donht  before  thee, 
and  thou  shall  fear  day  and  night,  and  shall  have  none  ussu7-ance  of  thy  li/r.  (Deut. 
xxviii.  6G.)'  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  their  oppressions,  they  have  still  continued 
a  sejjarate  peo])le,  without  incorporating  witli  the  natives  ;  and  they  have  become  an 
astonishment  and  a  by-word  among  all  the  nations,  whither  they  have  been  carried, 
since  their  punishment  has  been  inflicted.  The  very  name  of  a  Jew  has  been  used 
as  a  term  of  peculiar  reproach  and  infamy.  Finally,  itAvas  foretold  that  their  plagtws 
should  be  icondetfid,  even  great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance.  And  have  not  their 
plagues  continued  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years?  In  comparison  of  them, 
their  former  captivities  were  very  short:  during  their  captivity  in  Chalda2a,  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel  ]irophesied ;  but  now  they  have  no  true  prophet  to  foretell  the  end  of 
their  calamities.  What  nation  has  suffered  so  much,  and  yet  endured  so  long? 
What  nation  has  subsisted  as  a  distinct  people  in  tlieir  own  country  so  long  as  the 
Jews  have  done  in  tlieir  disj^ersion  into  all  countries  ?  And  what  a  standing  miracle 
is  thus  e.vhibited  to  the  world,   in  the  fulfilment,  at  this  very  time,   of  prophecies 

'  "  Tlie  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  more  insecure,  and  exposed  to  insult  and 
exaction,  than  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  the  frequent  lawless  and  oppressive  conduct  of 
the  governors  and  chief's."  (Cariie's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  305.)  The  quarter  of  Je- 
rusalem, now  iuliabited  by  tlic  Jews  (all  travellers  attest),  presents  nothing  but  filth  and 
wretchedness.  "  Poor  wretches  !  everything  about  them  exhibited  signs  of  depression  and 
misery  :  outcasts  from  the  common  rights  and  sympathies  of  men,  —  oppressed  and  de- 
spised alike  by  Mahometans  and  Christians, —  living  as  aliens  in  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers,  —  what  an  awful  lesson  of  unbelief  do  they  hold  out  !  "  (Three  Weeks  in  Pales- 
tine, p.  69.)  The  Rev.  Wm.  Jowett,  speaking  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Jews  in  the  East, 
relates  the  following?  circumstances  (on  the  autlu)rity  of  a  gentleman  who  had  for  some 
years  been  the  British  consul  at  Tri])oli),  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  accomplishment 
of  prophecy,  as  well  as  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Jews  there  live.  "  The  life 
of  a  man  seems  to  be  there  valued  no  more  than  the  life  of  a  moth.  If  the  Bey  has  a 
fear  of  jealousy  of  any  man,  he  sends  some  one  to  put  a  jjistol  to  his  head  and  shoot  him. 
If  it  happens  to  be  a  Cln-istian,  remonstrance  is  made  by  the  consul  of  his  nation:  the  Bey 
is  quite  ready  to  give  satisfaction :  he  sends  some  one  to  shoot  the  first  agent  of  his  cruelty  ; 
and  then,  with  an  air  of  great  regret,  asks  tho  consul  if  he  is  satisfied  ;  if  not,  he  is  realy 
to  f;ive  him  satisfaction  still  further.  But  if  the  object  of  his  wrath  be  a  Jew,  no  one 
would  think  of  demanding  satisfaction  for  his  death.  This  people  feel  the  curse  in  full, 
that,  among  the  nations  where  they  are  scattered,  they  should  Jind  no  ease,  and  have  none 
assurance  of  their  life.  They  arc  known,  by  their  being  comi)elled  to  wear  a  particular 
dress,  which  they  sometimes  change  in  tiikiu  own  houses,  on  occasion  of  their  merry- 
makings ;  but  even  in  these  they  are  not  free,  the  Moors  exercising  the  privilege  of  free 
ingress  at  any  time.  When  a  vessel  comes  into  l)ort,  the  merchant  (a  Mahomedan)  com- 
pels every  Jew  whom  he  meets  by  the  way  to  come  and  help  in  unladin^r,  carrying,  &c. ; 
nor  do  they  dare  to  resist."  (Jowett's  Clirisiian  llescarches  in  the  Jli'diterranean,  p.  231. 
London,  1822.  8vo.  See  also  his  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  232— 234.  Loudon, 
1825.  Svo.)  Nor  is  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  nuuh  better.  "  It  is  di.sgusting," 
says  a  recent  inlellij;ent  traveller,  "  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  I'ersians  abuse  aiul  ojipress 
the  unfortunate  Israelites.  When  a  Persian  wishes  to  have  the  snow  cleaned  from  his  fiat- 
roofed  house,  he  fjoes  into  a  street,  and  catches  a  Jew,  and  obliges  him  to  ])erform  tlio 
otlicc.  For  the  murder  of  a  Jew,  a  Persian  has  only  to  cut  round  a  fitiger,  so  as  to  draw 
blood,  and  the  on'enee  is  exi)iated."  (  Alexander's  Travels  from  India  to  England,  p.  178. 
London,  1827.  4ti>. )  On  the  dejiraded  and  insecure  state  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  Mv. 
Il.iriley  has  collected  some  j'ainfidly  interesting  anecdotes.  (Researelics  in  Greece,  pp. 
i;02— 208.) 
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delivered  considerably  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago !     What  a  permanent 
attestation  is  it  to  the  divine  legation  of  Moses  ! 

5.  JosiAH  was  prophetically  announced  by  name,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years  before  the  event  (1  Kings  xiii.  2.)  by  a  prophet,  who 
came  out  of  Judah  on  purpose  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  priests  of  the  altar,  and  upon  the  altar  itself,  which  Jeroboam  had 
then  recently  erected  at  Bethel. 

The  delivery  of  this  prediction  was  accompanied  with  two  miracles  ;  one  wrought 
upon  Jeroboam,  by  the  drying  up  of  his  hand,  which  he  had  raised  against  the  pro- 
phet, at  whose  prayer  it  was  restored  to  him  again;  the  other  miracle  was  perforn)ed 
upon  the  altar  by  rending  it  and  pouring  the  ashes  from  it.  The  fultilment  of 
tiiis  prophecy  was  no  less  remarkable,  plainly  showing  it  to  be,  —  not  from  man,  but 
from  God.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15.) 

6.  Isaiah  predicted  the  utter  subversion  of  idolatry  among  the 
Jews.     (ii.   18—21.) 

On  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  they  were  perfectly  cui^^d  of  this  sti'ange  infatuation.  —  Tlie  same  pro- 
phet foretold,  that  general  distress  and  ruin  would  befall  the  Jewish  people,  on 
account  of  their  extreme  wickedness  ;  and  within  two  hundred  years  afterwards 
the  calamities  denounced  overtook  them.  (Isaiah  iii.  1  — 14.  compared  with  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.)  On  the  capture,  however,  of  Jerusaleni  by  the  Cliald;vans,  a  few  poor 
persons  were  left  to  till  the  land,  precisely  as  Isaiah  had  prophesied.  (Isa.  xxiv. 
13,  14.  compared  with  Jei\  xxxix.  10.) 

7.  Jeremiah  foretold  the  conquests  of  Nebucliadnezzar,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  by  him,  in  so  remarkable  and  solemn  a  manner, 
that  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

According  to  the  custom  of  delivering  prophecies  by  visible  signs,  as  well  as 
words,  he  sent  bonds  and  yokes  "to  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites, 
Tyre,  and  Zidon,  by  tlie  hand  of  the  messengers  which  came  to  Jerusalem  (from 
these  several  kings)  unto  Zedekiah  king  of  .Tudali;"  and  foretold,  "  tliat  all  these 
nations  should  serve  Nebuchaihiezzar  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  sou."  (Jer.  xxvii. 
3 — 7.)  And  the  Jews  put  him  in  prison  for  this  prophecy  5  where  he  was  kept, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  (xxxix.  11 — 14.)  This 
prophet  was  opposed  and  contradicted  by  several  false  prophets,  who  prophesied 
deceitful  and  flattering  delusions  to  the  people,  persuading  them  that  no  evil  should 
come  upon  them  ;  of  whom  Jeremiah  foretold,  that  Hananiah  should  die  that  same 
year  in  which  he  uttered  his  f;ilse  prophecies  (xxviii.  16,  17.),  and  that  Ahab  the 
son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Maaseiali,  should  be  taken  captive  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  slain  in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  roasted  in  the  fire, 
(xxix.  21,  22.)  And  thus  distinctly  foretelling  the  time  and  manner  of  the  death 
of  those  false  prophets,  he  vindicated  his  own  prophecies,  which  were  at  first  so  un- 
willingly believed,  beyond  all  contradiction.  But  that  which  seemed  most  strange, 
and  was  most  objected  against,  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  was  his  prediction 
concerning  the  death  of  Zedekiah  ;  in  which  he  and  Ezekiel  were  thought  to  con- 
tradict each  other.  Jeremiah  prophesied  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  same  time  when 
Ezekiel  prophesied  in  Bab\lon,  and  concerning  the  same  things ;  and  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  was  sent  to  the  captives  in  Babylon,  and  Ezekiel's  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.  Now  these  two  prophets,  writing  of  the  captivity  of  Zedekiah,  enu- 
merate all  the  circumstances  of  it  between  them,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were 
believed  to  contradict  each  other ;  and  thus  the  expectation  and  attention  of  the 
people  were  the  more  excited  to  observe  the  fulfilment  of  their  j)rophecies.  (Com- 
pare Jer.  xxxiv.  2 — 7.  and  Ezek.  xii.  13.)  Jeremiah  said  that  he  should  seethe 
king  of  Babylon,  and  be  carried  to  Babylon  ;  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  not  see 
Babylon  :  Jeremiah,  that  he  should  die  in  peace,  and  be  buried  after  the  manner  of 
his  ancestors;  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  die  at  Babylon.  And  if  we  compare  all  this 
with  the  history,  nothing  ever  was  more  punctually  fulfilled :  for  Zedekiah  saw  the 
king  of  Babylon,  who  commanded  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  belore  he  was  brought  to 
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Babylon  ;  and  lie  died  there,  but  died  jieaceably,  and  was  suffered  to  have  the  usual 
funeral  solemnities.  (Jer.  xxxix.  4.  7. ;  '2  Kings  xxv.  6,7.)  Therefore  Z»o</i  pro- 
pliecies  proved  true  in  the  event,  which  before  seemed  to  be  inconsistent.  And  so 
critical  an  exactness  in  every  minute  circumstance,  in  prophecies  delivered  by  two 
jiersons,  who  were  before  thought  to  contradict  each  other,  was  such  a  conviction  to 
tlie  Jews,  after  they  had  seen  tliem  so  punctually  fuhllled,  in  their  captivity,  that 
they  could  no  longer  doubt  but  that  both  were  from  God. 

8.  While  EzEKiEL  was  a  captive  in  ChalcLca,  he  prophesied  that 
the  Jews,  who  still  remained  in  Judaea,  should  be  severely  chastised 
for  their  wickedness ;  that  one  third  part  of  them  should  die  with  the 
jjestilence  and  famine;  that  another  third  part  should  perish  by  the 
sword;  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  scattered  into  all  the  winds; 
and  that  even  then  the  sword  should  follow  them.  In  a  very  few 
years  all  these  evils  came  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Chalda3ans.' 

9.  The  Profanation  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
together  with  his  death,  and  a  description  of  his  temper,  and  even  of 
his  countenance,  was  clearly  foretold  by  Daniel,  four  Inmdred  and  eight 
years  before  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction.  (Dan.  viii.)  He 
likewise  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  deso- 
lation of  that  city,  and  also  of  Judaea,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  and  oblations,  (ix.  26,  27.)  The  accomplishment  of  these 
predictions  is  attested  by  all  history. 

10.  Lastly,  Ilosea  foretold  the  present  State  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  in  these  remarkable  words: — Thei/  shall  be  wanderers  amonef 
the  nations,  (ix.  17.)  And  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this  prediction 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  "  the  Jews,  though  dispersed  among  all 
nations,  are  not  confounded  with  them :  they  are  a  distinct  people, 
known  as  separate  from  every  other.  They  retain  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  the  distinctive  characters,  the  usages,  and  the  religion  of 
the  Jev.'s.  In  every  land  they  are  recognised  as  tlie  same  people, — 
the  same  as  when  Vespasian,  at  the  head  of  a  Koman  army,  besieged 
Jerusalem.  All  other  ancient  nations  have  been  mingled  and  lost  in 
the  common  mass  of  mankind  ;  but  they  are  now  as  much  a  known 
and  separate  people,  as  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago."  ^ 

The  preceding  are  only  a  small  number  in  comparison  of  the  mul- 
titude of  predictions  (nearly  two  hundred)  that  might  have  been 
adduced  ;  and  Avhich  refer  to  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  and  other  de- 
scendants of  Abraham.     We  now  proceed  to 

Class  II. 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  Nations  or  Empires  that  were  neighbouring  to 

the  Jews. 

1.  Tyre  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  of  an- 
cient times.  The  inhabitants  became  very  wicked  and  abandoned;  and 
the  Hebrew  i)r()phets  were  commanded  to  foretell  its  ruin.  At  the 
time  their  predictions  were  uttered,  the  city  was  extremely  prosperous, 
successful  in  commerce,  and  abounding  in  riches  and  glory.    These  prc- 

'  Ezck.  v.  12  and  viii. ;  and,  for  the  fulfilment,  sec  Pridcaux's  Connection,  parti,  book  i. 
sill)  anno  588.  vol.  i,  )ip.  80— S-l.  Slli  edit. 

*  Dr.  Dowar's  JJiviuc  IJcxtlalion.  &c.,  p.  400.  (London,  1854.) 
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dictions  were  extremely  minute  and  circumstantial ' ;  and  announced 
that  the  city  was  to  be  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans  (who, 
at  the  time  of  the  deliveiy  of  the  prophecy,  were  an  inconsiderable 
people),  and  particularly  by  Ne.buchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  ;  that 
the  inhabitants  should  flee  over  the  Mediterranean  into  the  adjacent 
islands  and  countries,  and  even  there  should  not  find  a  quiet  settle- 
ment ;  that  the  city  should  be  restored  after  seventy  years,  and  return 
to  her  gain  and  merchandise ;  that  it  should  be  taken  and  destroyed 
a  second  time ;  that  the  people  should,  in  time,  forsake  their  idolatry, 
and  become  converts  to  the  worship  and  true  religion  of  God ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  city  should  be  totally  destroyed,  and  become  a  place 
only  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon.  All  these  predictions  were 
literally  fulfilled  ^ :  for  want  of  room,  we  are  compelled  to  notice 
here  only  those  predictions  which  denounce  its  utter  destruction. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Tyrus,  and. 
will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his 
waves  to  come  up.  And  they  shall  destroy  the  icalls  of  Tyrus,  and  break 
doion  her  towers :  I  ivill  also  scrape  her  dvst  from  her,  and  make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea :  for  I  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God.  (Ezek. 
xxvi.  3 — 5.)  To  show  the  certainty  of  the  destruction,  the  prophet 
repeats  it :  (ver.  14,)  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock:  thou  shalt 
be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon  ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more,  for  I  the  Lord 
have  spoken  it.  And  again,  /  will  make  thee  a  terror,  and  thou  shalt  be 
no  more  ;  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  (ver.  21.)  All  they  that  know  thee  among  the  people 
shall  be  astonished  at  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and  never  shalt  thou 
be  any  more,     (xxviii.   19.) 

These  various  predictions  received  their  accomplishment  by  degrees.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar destroyed  the  ohi  city ;  and  Alexander  the  Great  employed  its  ruins  and 
rubbish  in  making  a  causeway  from  the  continent  to  the  island  whereon  it  had  been 
erected,  both  of  which  were  henceforih  joined  together.  "It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore," as  a  learned  traveller  has  remarked ^  "that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  ancient 
city ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy  shore,  the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered,  and  the  great 
aqueduct  in  many  parts  is  almost  buried  in  the  sand."  So  that,  as  to  this  part  of 
the  city,  the  prophecy  has  literally  been  fulfilled,  "Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more  : 
though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again."  It  may  be 
qiiestioned,  whether  the  new  city  ever  after  arose  to  that  height  of  power,  wealth, 
and  greatness,  to  which  it  was  elevated  in  the  times  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  It  re- 
ceived a  great  blow  from  Alexander,  not  only  by  his  taking  and  burning  the  city, 
but  much  more  by  his  building  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  in  time  deprived  it 
of  much  of  its  trade,  and  thus  contributed  more  effectually  to  its  ruin.  It  had  the 
misfortune  afterwards  of  changing  its  masters  often,  being  sometimes  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  of  the  Seleucidtp,  kings  of  Syria, 
till  at  length  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  *  about  the  year  of  Christ  639,  in  the  reign  of  Omar  their  third  emperor. 
It  was  retaken  by  the  Christians*  during  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  in  the  year  ir24, 

*  See  Isa,  xxiii. ;  Jer.  xxv. ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii. ;  Amos  i.  9,  10.  ;  Zcch.  ix. 
1—8. 

-  See  a  copious  illustration  of  them  in  Bp.  Newton's  eleventh  Dissertation,  and  iu  Rollin's 
Ancient  History,  book  xv.  sect.  6.  vol.  v.  pp.  94 — 102. 
^  Bp.  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pp.  81,  82. 

*  Ocklcy's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

*  Abul-Pharajii  Hist.  Dyn.  9.  p.  250.  Vers.  Pocockii,  Savage's  Abridgment  of  Knollcs 
and  llycaut,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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Balilwiii,  the  second  of  that  name,  benig  then  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  assisted  by  a 
fleet  (if  tlie  Venetians.  From  the  Cln-islians^  it  was  taken  again,  in  the  year  1289, 
by  the  Rlamehikes  of  Egy[)t,  under  their  Sultan  Alphix,  who  sacked  and  razed  tiiis 
and  Sidon,  and  other  strong  towns,  in  order  that  tliey  might  never  atibrd  any  har- 
bour or  shelter  to  the  Christians.  From  the  Mamelukes  it  was  again  taken  in  the 
year  lolG,  by  Selim,  the  ninth  emperor  of  the  Turks ;  and  under  their  dominion  it 
continues  at  present.  But,  alas,  liow  fallen,  how  changed  from  what  it  was  (br- 
merly  !  For  from  being  the  centre  of  trade,  frecjuented  by  all  the  merchant  shij)s 
of  the  east  and  west,  it  is  now  become  a  hea))  of  ruins,  visiied  only  by  the  boats  of 
a  few  poor  fishermen.  So  that,  as  to  this  part  likewise  of  the  city,  the  projjheey 
has  literally  been  i'ulfiUed,  —  7  tvill  make  thee  like  the  tup  of  a  rock  ;  thuu  shult  be  a 
place  to  spread  nets  itponr 

How  utterly  this  once  flourishing  city  is  now  destroyed,  agreeably 
to  the  divine  predictions,  every  traveller  attests  who  has  visited  its 
site.     We  select  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking. 

Dr.  Sh.a.w,  who  travelled  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century,  says,  "  I  visited 
several  creeks  and  Inlets,  in  order  to  discover  what  provision  there  might  have  been 
formerly  made  for  the  security  of  their  vessels.  Yet  notwithstanding  that  Tyre 
■was  the  chief  maritime  power  of  this  country,  I  could  not  observe  the  least  token 
of  either  cothon  or  harbour  that  could  have  been  of  any  extraordinary  capacity. 
The  coasting  ships,  indeed,  still  find  a  tolerably  good  shelter  from  the  northern 
■winds  under  the  southern  shore,  but  are  obliged  immediately  to  retire,  when  the 
winds  change  to  the  west  or  south;  so  that  there  must  have  been  some  better 
station  than  this  for  their  security  and  reception.  In  the  jS.N.E.  part  likewise  of 
the  city,  we  see  the  traces  of  a  safe  and  commodious  basin,  lying  within  the  walls ; 
but  which  at  the  same  time  is  very  small,  scarce  forty  yards  in  diameter.  Neither 
could  it  ever  have  enjoyed  a  larger  area,  unless  the  buildings  which  now  cir- 
cumscribe it  were  encroachments  upon  its  original  dimensions.  Yet  even  this  port, 
small  as  it  is  at  present,  is  notwithstanding  so  choked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish, 
that  the  boats  of  those  poor  fishermen,  who  now  and  then  visit  this  once  renowned 
emporium,  can  with  great  difficulty  only  be  admitted."^ 

"  This  city,"  says  Maundrell,  who  travelled  nearly  abovit  the  same  time,  "  stand- 
ing in  the  sea  upon  a  peninsula,  jiromises  at  a  distance  something  very  magnificent. 
But  when  you  come  to  it,  you  find  no  similitude  of  that  glory  for  which  it  was  so 
renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes,  chap.  xxvi. 
xxvii.  xxviii.  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  ungarrisoned  castle;  besides 
which  you  see  nothing  here,  but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c. 
there  being  not  so  much  as  one  entire  house  left :  its  present  inhabitants  are  only  a 
few  poor  wretches,  harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults,  and  subsisting  chielly  upon 
fishing,  who  seem  to  be  preserved  in  this  pdace  by  Divine  Providence,  as  a  visible 
argument  how  God  has  fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  viz.  that  it  should  he  as 
the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fisheis  to  dry  their  nets  on.''^ 

"  Of  this  once  powerful  mistress  of  the  ocean,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  "there  now 
exist  scarcely  any  traces.  Some  miserable  cabins,  ranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  streets,  and  a  few  buildings  of  a  rather  better  description,  oc- 
cupied by  the  ofl:icers  of  government,  compose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town.  It 
still  makes,  indeed,  some  languishing  efforts  at  commerce,  and  contrives  to  export 
annually  to  Alexandria  cargoes  of  silk  and  tobacco,  but  the  amount  merits  no  consi- 
deration. '  The  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  traced  by  the  imagination  till  found  stopping 
a  heer-harrel^  would  scarcely  afi'ord  a  stronger  contrast  of  grandeur  and  debasement 
than  Tyre,  at  the  period  of  being  besieged  by  that  coiujueror,  and  the  modern  town 
of  Tsour  erected  on  its  ashes."  * 

'  Savage's  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  95.  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  book  L 
chap.  2.3.  p.  8.3. 

■^  B]).  Newton  on  the  Proi)hcclcs,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  edit.  1793. 
s  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  ])p.  30,  31.  3d  edit. 

*  Mauiidrcll's  Travels,  \\  48. 

*  Jolliire's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  13. 1820.  8vo.  Sec  also  the  articles  Tviik  and  SiiwN 
ill  the  Historical,  &c.  Dictionary,  Vol.  III.  infrL 
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2.  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  kingdoms  in 
former  ages  ;  and  at  one  period  is  said  to  have  contained  eighteen 
thousand  cities  and  seventeen  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  revo- 
lutions and  state  of  this  kingdom  were  minutely  described  by  the 
prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  ^  The  last-mentioned  prophet, 
among  other  most  striking  denunciations,  expressly  says,  that  Kgypt 
shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above 
.the  nations:  for  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  ride  over 
the  nations.     I  tvill  make  the  land  of  Egypt  utterly  icaste  and  desolate, 

from  the  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia.  The  pride  of 
her  power  shall  come  doicn:  from  the  toiver  of  Syene,  shall  they  fall  in 
it  by  the  sword.  And  1  will  make  the  rivers  dry,  and  sell  the  land  into  the 
hand  of  the  wicked:  and  I  tvill  make  the  land  waste,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
by  the  hand  of  strangers.  I  icill  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  tvill  cause 
their  idols  to  cease  out  of  Noph  (or  Memphis).  (Ezek.  xxix.  15.  10., 
XXX.  6.  12,  13.) 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  since  this  prophecy  was 
delivered ;  and  what  likelihood  or  appearance  was  there,  that  so  great  a  kingdom, 
so  rich  and  fertile  a  country,  should  for  so  many  ages  bow  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  never  during  that  long  period  be  able  to  recover  its  liberties,  and  have  a  prince 
of  its  own  to  reign  over  them  ?  But  as  is  the  prophecy,  so  is  the  event.  For,  not 
long  afterwards,  Egypt  was  successively  attacked  and  conquered  by  the  Babylonians 
and  Persians.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  it  became 
subject  to  the  Macedonians,  then  to  the  Romans,  and  after  them  to  the  Saracens,  then 
to  the  Mamelukes,  and  is  now  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire;  and  the  general 
character  of  its  inhabitants  is  a  compound  of  baseness,  treachery,  covetousness,  and 
malice.''  Syene  is  in  ruins  ;  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  are  scattered.  And  all  modern 
travellers  attest  that  the  numerous  canals  with  which  this  country  was  anciently 
intersected  are  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  Lower  Egypt)  now  neglected.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  abandoned  to  sand 
and  to  unfruitfulness,  while  the  effect  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  threatening,  I  will 
make  her  rivers  dry.  The  annual  supply  of  enriching  and  fertilising  water  being 
now  lost  to  an  immense  tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  sand,  the  natural 
soil,  prevails  :  vegetation,  which  once  bound  together  the  earth  by  the  roots  and 
fibres  of  grass,  is  burnt  up.  What  was  once  a  fruitful  field  has  become  desolate, 
overwhelmed  by  flying  blasts  of  sand,  and  consigned  to  ages  of  solitude'*;  and 
scarcely  a  broken  column  remains,  to  tell  where  Nojoh  (or  Memphis)  stood.  Noph 
is  waste,  and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant. 

3.  Ethiopia  was  a  very  considerable  kingdom  of  Africa,  border- 
ing upon  Egypt.  Its  doom  was  denounced  by  the  prophets  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel  ^ ;  and  Nahum,  after  its  accomplishment,  declares  Avhat 
that  doom  was: — Art  thou  better,  Siiys  he  to  Nineveh,  than  populous 
No,  that  tvas  situate  among  the  rivers,  that  had  toaters  round  about  it, 
whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  tvall  tvas  from  the  sea  9  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt  tvere  her  strength,  and  it  tvas  infinite  ;  Put  and  Lubim  tvere 
thy  helpers.  Yet  tvas  she  carried  atvay,  she  tvent  into  captivity ;  her 
young  children  also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the  streets  : 
and  they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men.     (Nah.  iii.  8 — 10.) 

'  See  Isa.  xix.,  Jer.  xliii.  8 — 13.  and  xlvi.,  and  Ezek.  chapters  xxix. — xxxii. 

*  The  pro])hecies  concerning  Egypt  arc  minutely  considered  and  illustrated  by  Bishop 
Newton  in  his  twelfth  Dissertation,  and  by  Dr.  Keith  in  his  Evidence,  &c.  from  Prophecy, 
chapter  xiii. 

^  Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  164. 

*  See  Isa.  xviii.  1 — 6.,  xx.  3 — 5.,  xliii.  3.  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  4 — 6. 
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Ethiopia  was  invaded  and  most  crnelly  rava^'cd  by  Sennacherib  kinpj  of  Assyria, 
or  Esarhaddon  his  son,  and  aUo  by  Caiubyses  king  of  Persia.  About  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  birth,  the  llomans  ravaged  part  of  tliis  country  ;  and  since  the  sub- 
version of  their  empire,  it  has  been  ravaged  successively  by  the  Saracens,  Turks, 
and  Giagas. 

4.  Nineveh  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  aji  ex- 
ceeding great  citi/,  according  to  the  projjhct  Jonah  (iii.  3  ),  whose 
statement  is  confirmed  by  prof\ine  historians,  of  three  dai/s'  journeij  in 
circuit,  and  contain! ng-  a  population  of  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Though  the  Ninevites  repented  at  the  preaching 
of  Jonah,  yet  that  repentance  was  of  no  long  continuance  :  for  soon 
after,  Nahum  predicted  not  only  the  total  destruction  of  that  city, 
which  was  accomplished  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
but  also  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected.'     Wldle  they  niere 

f olden  together  as  thorns,   tliey  loere  devoured  as  the  stubble  full  dry. 
(i.  10.) 

The  Medians,  under  the  command  of  Arbaces,  being  Informed  of  the  negligence 
and  drunkenness  that  prevailed  in  their  camp,  assaulted  them  by  night,  and  drove 
such  of  the  soldiers  as  survived  the  defeat  into  the  city.  The  gates  of  the  river  shall 
he  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  he  dissolved;  which,  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  was 
literally  fulfdled.  And  its  utter  destruction,  foretold  by  Xahum  (i.  8,  9.,  ii.  8 — 13., 
iii.  17—19.),  and  Zephaniah  (Ii.  13 — 15.),  was  so  entirely  accomplished,  that  no 
vestiges  whatever  have  remained  of  it,  and  such  an  utter  end  was  made  of  it, 
that  for  many  centuries  the  place  where  Nineveh  stood  could  scarcely  be  traced, 
until  the  researches  of  Mr.  Layard  discovered  and  laid  open  its  s])lendid  remains, 
and  thus  furnished  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  predictions.' 

5.  Concerning  Babylon,  it  was  foretold  that  it  should  be  shut  up 
hy  the  Medes,  Elamites,  and  other  nations  (Isa.  xiii.  4.,  Jer.  Ii.  7.);  that 
the  river  Euphrates  should  be  dried  up  (Isa.  xliv.  27. ;  Jer.  1.  38.,  Ii. 
36.);  and  that  the  city  should  be  taken  by  surprise  during  the  time  of  a 
feast,  ivhen  all  her  rulers  and  mighty  mefl  were  drunken.  (Jer.  1.  24., 
Ii.  39.  57.) 

All  which  was  accomplished  when  Belshazzar  and  his  thousand  princes,  who 
were  drunk  with  him  at  a  great  feast,  were  slain  by  Cyrus's  soldiers  (men  of  va- 
rious nations)  after  Cyrus  had  turned  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran 
through  the  midst  of  Babylon,  and  so  drained  Its  watei-s,  that  the  river  became 
easily°fordable  for  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  city.  Further,  it  was  particularly  fore- 
told, that  God  would  make  the  amntrij  a  possession  for  the  hittern  -,  and  pools  oj 
n-ater  (Isa.  xiv.  23.)  ;  which  was  accordingly  fidiilled,  by  the  country  being  over- 
flowed, and  becomiug  boggy  and  marshy,  In  consecjuence  of  the  Euphrates  being 
turned  out  of  its  course  in  order  to  take  the  city,  and  never  restored  to  its  former 


>  Sec  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  (London,  1849,  2  vols.  8vo.)  ;  and  his  TMscovcric3 
in  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  (London,  1853.  Svo.)  Readers  who  may  not  have  access  to  these 
elaborate  volumes,  may  advantageously  read  Mr.  Layard's  poi)ular  account  of  Nineveh 
(London,  1853.  8vo.),  or  Mr.  H.nionii's  NiiicvLh  and  its  Pal.iccs.  The  Discoveries  of  IJotta 
and  Layard  ai)plicd  to  tb.;  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ.  (London,  1853.  Svo.)  Bp.  Ncwt«>n, 
vol.  i.  Diss.  ix.     Keith,  Evidence,  &o.  from  Propliccy.'cliaptcr  x. 

2  The  Hon.  Caj)!.  Kejipel,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Babylon  in  the  year  1824,  thus 
describes  the  scene  :  —  "As  far  as  the  eye  could  roach,  the  horizon  lu'csented  a  broken  lino 
of  mounds  :  the  whole  of  this  place  was  a  desert  flat  ;  the  only  vegetation  was  a  small 
prickly  shrul)  thinly  scatturcd  over  the  jiliin.  and  some  patches  of  gras>-,  where  the  water 
had  lodged  in  pools,  occupied  by  immense  flocks  of  nrrxEiiNS  :  so  literally  has  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  been  f'ullillcd  rc.si)cctiiig  devoted  Babylon,  that  it  should  be  'swept  with  tlio 
besom  of  destruction,'  that  it  should  be  made  'a  iiossession  for  the  bitlvrn,  and  i)Ools  of 
water.'"  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  (London,  1827. 
Svo.)  But  the  best  .and  most  recent  account  of  th.-  ruins  of  Babylon  will  bo  found  iu 
Ml-,  I^ayard's  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  above  cited. 
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dmnnel.  Could  the  correspondence  of  these  events  with  tlio  predictions  be  the 
result  of  chance  ?  Cut  suppose  these  predictions  were  forged  after  tiie  event,  can 
the  following  also  have  been  written  after  the  event,  or  with  any  reason  be  ascxubed 
to  chance  ? 

The  wild  leasts  of  the  desert  shall  dwell  there, — and  the  owls  shall  dwell  therein; 
and  it  shall  be  no  more  inhabited  for  ever,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation 
to  genpration.  As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
thereof,  —  so  shall  no  man  dwell  there,  neither  shall  any  son  of  man  dwell  therein. 
They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a  stone  for  a  corner,  nor  a  stone  for  foundations ;  but  thou 
.shaft  be  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord. — Babylon  shall  become  heaps,  a  dwelling- 
place  for  dragons,  an  astonishment  and  an  hissing,  without  an  inhabitant. —  Babylon 
shall  sink  and  shall  not  ri.te  from  the  evil  that  I  will  brijig  upon  her.  Babylon,  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall 
never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation  :  neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there. 
Bid  icild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  —  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  places.^ 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  exactness  these  various  predictions  have  been  accom- 
plished. After  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  it  ceased  to  be  a  metropolis.  It 
was  afterwards  dispeopled  by  the  erection  of  the  new  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesi- 
phon  (b.c.  "293),  which  were  built  with  this  design  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which 
completed  its  ruin  and  desolation  —  a  desolation  that  continues  to  this  day.^ 

6.  Very  Important  and  specific  are  the  predictions  concerning  the 
LAND  OF  THE  PHILISTINES,  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4 — 7.,  Ezek.  XXV.  15  —  17., 
Amos  i.  6 — 8.,  Zeph.  ii.  4  —  7.,  and  Zech.  ix.  5 — 8.  The  following 
passages  are  selected  on  account  of  the  striking  evidence  of  their  ful- 
filment involuntarily  given  by  the  acute  sceptical  traveller,  Count 
Volney.  The  remnants  of  the  Philistines  shall  perish.  (Amos.  i.  8.) 
f^Vbe  unto  the  sea-coast,  the  nation  of  the  Cherethites  !  the  loord  of  the 
Lord  is  against  you;  O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  I  will  even 
destroy  thee,  that  there  shall  be  no  inhahitant.  And  the  sea-coast  shall  be 
duiellings,  cott.iyes  for  shepherds,  and  folds  for  flocks.  (Zeph.  ii.  5,  6.) 
Describing  the  plain  between  Ramla  and  Gaza,  the  very  plain  of  the 
Philistines  along  the  sea-coast,  Volney  says :  — 

"  We  met  with  a  number  of  villages  badly  built  of  dried  mud,  and  which,  like  the 
inhabitants,  exhibit  every  mark  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  houses,  on  a 
near  view,  are  only  so  many  huts,  sometimes  detached,  at  others  ranged  in  the  form 
of  cells  around  a  court-yard,  inclosed  by  a  mud  wall.  In  winter  they  and  their 
cattle  may  be  said  to  live  together;  the  part  of  the  dwelling  allotted  to  themselves 
being  raised  only  two  feet  above  that  in  which  they  lodge  their  beasts.  Except  the 
enviions  of  these  villages  all  the  rest  of  the  country  is  a  desert,  and  abandoned  to 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  feed  their  flocks  on  it."^  So  literally  has  the  remnant  of 
the  Philistines  perished  ;  aiid  the  sea-coast  has  become  cottages  for  shepherds  and 
folds  for  flocks. 

7.  Daniel  predicted  the  fate  of  the  Four  Great  Monarchies, 
viz.  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  the  Medo-Persians, 
and  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Grecians  under  Alexander  the 
Great;  the  division  of  his  empire  into  four  parts,  which  accordingly 
took  place  after  the  death  of  Alexander  ;  and  the  rise  of  the  Eomans, 
who  were  to  reduce  all   other  kingdoms  under  their  dominion,  and 

'  Jer.  1.  39,  40.,  Ii.  26.  37.  64.  ;    Isa.  xiii.  19—22. 

^  Bp.  Newton,  vol.  i.  Diss.  x.  See  also  Kelt's  History  the  Interpreter  of  Proplicc-y, 
vol.  i.  pp.  123.  etseq. 

^  Vohiey's  Travels  in  Syria  [towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century],  vol.  ii.  335, 336. 
A  copious  illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  respecting   tlie  land  of  the  Philistiaea 
is  given  by  Dr.  Keith,  Evidence,  &c,  from  Prophecy    chap.  ix. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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form  one  vast  empire,  that  was  to  be  diiFcrcnt  from  all  former  king- 
doms. 

The  Romans  did  arise,  and  reduce  all  other  kinjidoms  under  their  dominion  ;  and 
did  actually  form  one  vast  republic,  which  wa3  diilereut  from  all  other  governments 
that  had  preceded  it.'  The  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  his  history  of  the  four  mo- 
narchies, are  so  exactly  parallel,  that  the  celebrated  infidel  Porphyry,  in  the  second 
century,  could  only  evade  the  force  of  them  by  asserting,  contrary  to  all  evidence, 
that  they  were  written  long  after  the  events;  wiiich  is  as  absurd  as  if  anyone 
should  maintain  that  the  works  of  Virgil  were  not  written  under  Augustus,  but 
after  his  time;  for  the  book  of  Daniel  was  as  public,  as  widely  dispersed,  and  as 
universally  received,  as  any  book  could  ever  possibly  be. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  consider  the  series  of  predictions  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  pages,  which  indeed  form  only  a  small  part  in  com- 
parison of  those  which  might  have  been  adduced.  Let  the  reader 
carefully  and  impartially  survey  them,  and  contrast  them  with  their 
respective  accomplishments;  and  let  him  then  say,  whether  the  pro- 
phecies do  not  contain  information  more  than  human  ?  Not  to  dwell 
on  general  prophecies,  let  him  select  the  five  first  of  those  contained 
in  this  second  class,  and  compare  and  meditate  fully  on  these  five  pre- 
dictions. "  The  priority  of  the  records  to  the  events  admits  of  no 
question ;  the  completion  is  obvious  to  every  inquirer.  Here  then 
are  five  facts.  AVe  are  called  upon  to  account  for  those  facts  upon 
rational  and  adequate  princi[)les.  Is  human  foresight  equal  to  the 
chance?  Enthusiasm?  Conjecture?  Chance?  Political  contrivance? 
If  none  of  these — neither  any  other  principle  that  may  be  devised  by 
man's  sagacity  —  can  account  for  the  fact?;  then  true  philosophy,  as 
Avell  as  true  religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  But  if  God  is  the  author 
of  these  predictions,  then  the  book  which  contains  them  is  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  heaven :  a  rich  vein  of  evidence  runs  through  the 
volume  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  Bible  is  true;  infidelity  is  con- 
founded for  ever;  and  we  may  address  its  patrons  in  the  language  of 
Saint  Paul,  —  Behold,  ye  desjnsers,  and  ivonder,  and  perish  !  "  ^ 

Class  III. 
Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah. 

If  we  turn  from  the  proi)hecies  resj)ecting  the  circumstances  of  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  ancient 
times,  to  those  predictions  in  which  we  ourselves  are  more  immedi- 
ately concerned,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  less  remarkable,  and 
astonishingly  minute. 

The  great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  re- 
demption of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had  made  it  ne- 
cessary, the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to  foretell.  And,  as  the  time 
for  its  accomplishment  drew  near,  the  predictions  concerning  it  gra- 

'  Dan.  ii.  39,  40.,  vii.  17 — 24.,  viii.  and  ix.  Bp.  Newton,  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  iClh 
Dissertations,  and  Brown's  Harmony  of  Sciiptiire  Prophecy,  chapters  xii. — xiv.  pp.  141 — 
174.  EiUnbiiryh,  1800.  [Iluoku's]  llcligiouis  Naturalis  ct  Rcvdataj  rrincipia,  torn.  ii. 
pp.  142  — l.'iS. 

-  A  Key  to  the  Prophecies,  by  tlic  llcv.  David  Simpson,  p.  76. 
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dually  became  so  clear,  that  almost  every  circumstance  In  the  life  and 
character  of  tlie  most  extraordinary  personage  that  ever  appeared 
among  men  was  most  disthictly  foretold.  The  connection  of  the  pre- 
dictions belonging  to  the  JMesslah,  with  those  which  are  confined  to 
the  Jewish  people,  gives  additional  force  to  the  argument  from  pro- 
phecy; affording  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate  union  which  subsists 
between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
equally  precluding  the  artful  pretensions  of  human  imposture,  and  the 
daring  opposition  of  human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  was  so 
wisely  constituted,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  In- 
stead of  frustrating,  fulfilled  It ;  and  rendered  the  person,  to  whom 
they  referred,  the  suffering  and  crucified  Saviour  who  had  been  pro- 
mised. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these  predictions  were 
delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than,  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  prescience  more 
than  human :  but  the  collective  force  of  all  taken  together  Is  such, 
that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to  prove  the  interposition  of  om- 
niscience, than  the  establishment  of  their  authenticity;  and  this,  even 
at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  present,  Ave  have  already  seen,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  books,  in  which  they  are  contained,  are 
known  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  to  which,  and  by  the  persons 
to  whom,  they  are  respectively  assigned,  and  also  to  have  been  trans- 
lated Into  different  languages,  and  dispersed  Into  different  parts,  long 
before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  Is  absurd,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  any  forgery  with  respect  to  them,  if  attempted  by  the  first 
Christians,  should  not  have  been  immediately  detected :  and  still 
more  absurd,  if  possible,  to  suppose  that  any  passages  thus  forged 
should  afterwards  have  been  admitted  universally  Into  their  scriptures 
by  the  Jews  themselves ;  who,  from  the  first  application  of  these  pre- 
dictions to  Jesus  Christ,  have  endeavoured  by  every  method  to  per- 
vert their  meaning.  Surely,  if  the  prophecies  In  question  had  not 
been  found  at  that  time  in  the  writings  to  which  the  first  propagators 
of  Christianity  appealed,  the  Jews  needed  only  to  produce  those  writ- 
ings. In  order  to  refute  the  imposition  :  and  since  no  refutation  was 
then  attempted.  It  was  a  demonstration  to  the  men  of  that  age;  and 
the  same  prophecies,  being  found  there  now,  without  the  possibility 
of  accounting  for  It  if  they  were  forged,  convey  in  all  reason  as  for- 
cible a  demonstration  to  ourselves  at  present,  that  they  were  written 
there  from  the  beginning,  and,  consequently,  by  divine  inspiration.^ 

The  prophecies  which  respect  the  Messiah  are  neither  few  In  num- 
ber, nor  vague  and  equivocal  in  their  reference;  but  numerous, 
j)ointed,  and  particular.  They  bear  on  them  those  discriminating 
marks,  by  which  divine  Inspiration  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
conjectures  of  human  sagacity;  and  a  necessary  or  probable  event 
from  a  casual  and  uncertain  contingency.  They  are  such  as  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  dictates  of  mere  natural  j)enetration ;  because  they 
are  not  confined  to  genei-al  occurrences,  but  point  out  Avith  singular 
exactness  a  variety  of  minute  circumstances  relating  to  times,  places, 

'  Dr.  Evclcigh's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1792,  pp.  210,  211. 
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and  persons  which  were  neither  objects  of  foresight  nor  conjecture, 
because  they  were  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  principal  event, 
or  even  probable  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  relation.  They 
were  such  as  could  only  have  occurred  to  a  mind  that  was  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  divinity,  by  which  distant  periods  were 
revealed,  and  the  secrets  of  unborn  ages  disclosed.  The  scheme  of 
I)rophecy,  considered  in  its  first  opening,  its  gradual  advance,  and  its 
final  and  full  completion  in  the  advent,  the  ministry,  the  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  extensive  progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  together  with  its  blessed  influence  on  individuals, 
societies,  countries,  and  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  —  is  an  object, 
tlie  greatest  and  most  sublime  that  imagination  can  conceive,  and  the 
most  pleasing  and  important  that  the  human  mind  can  contemplate. 
To  Jesus  fjive  all  the  prophets  witness;  and  around  him  they  throw  the 
beams  of  their  united  light.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
shall  now  select  a  feio  of  the  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the 
INIessiah,  and  shall  show  their  accomplishment  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ;  referring  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  copious  series 
of  prophecies,  with  their  fulfilment  in  the  very  words  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament.' 

We  behold  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  given  to  our  first  parents, 
immediately  after  the  fall,  in  obscure  and  general  terms.  (Gen.  iii.  15.) 
It  foretold  a  victory  which  would  be  gained  over  the  enemy  that  had 
deceived  and  conquered  them ;  a  victory  the  most  illustrious  in  its 
effects  and  consequences,  and  which  should  amply  revenge  on  the  ser- 
pent's head  the  evils  and  miseries  which  he  had  introduced  into  the 
world.  Further,  we  behold  the  promise  renewed  in  somewhat  clearer 
language,  to  the  patriarchs,  particularly  to  Abraham,  the  great  father 
of  the  iaithful,  and  the  precise  line  indicated  from  whicii  the  INIessiah 
was  to  be  descended ;  the  fulfilment  of  which  proi)hetic  promise  may 
be  seen  in  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the  public  re- 
gisters by  Matthew  and  Luke. 

The  prophets  have  not  only  foretold,  in  general  terms,  a  great  revo- 
lution that  would  take  place  in  the  world  by  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  but  they  have  delineated  some  particular  circumstances  attending 
it,  which  only  the  eye  of  onniiscience  could  have  foreseen.  They  have 
marked  out  the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth ;  they 
have  described  with  wonderful  exactness  the  distinguishing  features  of 
his  oflfiee  and  character;  they  have  displayed  with  equal  beauty  and 
truth  the  effects  and  consequences  of  his  advent;  and,  through  all  their 
predictions,  something  pointing  to  the  IMessiah,  either  by  direct  appli- 
cation, or  by  secondary  and  distant  reference,  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  general  contexture,  the  universal  scheme  of  prophecy,  that,  by 
keeping  it  in  our  eye,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  a  clue  to  trace  out 
their  ultimite  design,  and  contemplate  their  nuitual  connection  with, 
and  dej)endence  on,  each  other:  for  the  testiinomj  of  Jesus  is.  clearly  and 
eminently,  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  This  is  its  ri\ling  and  vital  principle. 
Divested   of  this,  it  loses  its  spirit  and  its  power.     AVe  behold   no 

'  See  tlic  Appciulix  to  tliis  vuluinc,  No.  VI.  Infra, 
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consistency :  the  impression  of  its  dignity  is  weakened ;  its  object  is 
debased ;  its  end  is  darkened.  But,  viewed  in  this  light,  we  behold 
in  it  a  harmony  which  delights,  a  grandeur  Avhich  astonishes,  and  from 
the  result  of  the  whole  arises  such  evidence  as  carries  conviction  to  the 
understanding.^     More  particulai-ly, 

1.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  distinctly  announced  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  come,  when  the  government  should  be  utterly 
lost  from  Judah.  The  sceptre  (pecviliar  prerogative  and  dignity)  sluill 
not  depart  from  Judah  till  Shiluh  come.  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  This  predic- 
tion all  the  ancient  Jews  applied  to  the  Messiah. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  is  no  longer  a  political  body ;  it  has  no  authority  or  magis- 
trates of  its  own,  but  is  dispersed  and  confounded  among  the  other  tribes  of  Jews; 
its  present  condition,  therefore,  is  an  evident  mark  that  Shiloh,  or  the  Messiah, 
IS  already  come. 

2.  Daniel  points  out  the  precise  Time  in  which  he  was  to  come,  to 
make  an  end  of  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring 
in  an  everlasting  righteousness.^  He  fixes  the  seventy  weeks  (of  years, 
that  is,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years),  on  one  side,  at  the  edict  of 
Artaxerxes,  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  accomplished 
by  Nehemiah  ;  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  church.  The  two  points  of  this  duration  are 
therefore  known,  and  one  determines  the  other :  the  term  at  which  a 
revolution  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  commences  necessaiily 
shows  where  it  ends.  The  prophets  Haggai  and  Malachi  ^  foretold 
that  the  Messiah,  the  desire  of  all  nations  wltom  they  xoere  seeking,  should 
come  bef  )re  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  and  that  his  presence 
sliould  fill  it  with  a  glory  which  the  first  temple  had  not,  though  it  was 
far  richer  and  more  magnificent. 

Jesus  Christ  preached  in  that  temple,  which  was  totally  destroyed  within  forty 
years  afterwards.  Tliis  second  temple  has  been  destroyed  upwards  of  seventeen 
centuries ;  whence  it  is  manifest  that  more  than  seventeen  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  Messiah  came. 

3.  The  Place  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born, — viz.  Beth- 
lehem,— and  the  Tribe  from  which  he  was  to  spring  (that  of  Judah), 
were  literally  predicted  by  Micah. 

Both  these  circumstances  are  recorded  by  the  evangelists  as  fulfilled ;  the  provi- 
dence of  God  so  ordering  it,  that  Augustus  should  then  command  a  general  census 
to  be  taken,  which  caused  Josepli  and  Mary  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  not  only  that  she 
miglit  be  delivered  there,  but  that,  their  names  being  there  entered,  their  family 
might  be  ascertained,  and  no  doubt  might  afterwards  arise  as  to  their  being  of  the  line 
of  David.  All  the  evangelists  Ijavc  mentioned  that  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
Juda;a,  and  that  this  is  an  undoubted  /aci  we  are  informed  by  Paul,  when  he  asserts 
that  it  is  evident  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah. '^ 

4.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  particularly  foretold,  that  the  Messiah 
ph(mld  be  born  of  a  virgin  (Isa.  vii.  14.),  and  that  he  should  descend 
from  the  family  of  David  (ix.  6,  7.,  xi.  1,  2.),  which  was  a  particular 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  While  he  points  out  his  miraculous 
birth,  and  describes  his  descent,  he  pourtrays  his  character  in  colours 

'  Dr.  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  29L  2d  edit.  ^  j)an_  j^.  24—27. 

'  llaggui  ii.  G— 9.;  Mai.  iii.  \.  *  Micah  v.  2.;    Matt.  ii.  L;   Hcb  vii.  14. 
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so  striking  and  distinguishing,  as  to  render  its  appropriation  to  Christ 
obvious  to  every  one  who  compares  the  picture  with  tlie  original.  It 
was  this  holy  })rophet  who  forctohl  that  the  INIessiah  should  be  (liii.  1 , 
2,  3.)  destitute  of  outward  power  or  influence  to  attract  the  esteem 
and  insure  tlic  attachment  ot"  the  world  ;  that  though  in  the  eye  of 
God  he  should  be  (xxviii.  16.)  the  chief  coiner  stone,  elect,  precious; 
yet  that  he  should  be  (viii.  14,  15.)  a  stone  of  stumhliuff  and  a  rock 
of  offence  to  men  who  were  guided  by  the  s})rings  which  in  general 
actuate  the  human  breast,  such  as  interest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of 
sensual  enjoyments  :  and  particularly  it  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews 
shoid'l  fall  on  this  rock ;  should  refuse  to  build  on  him  as  the  only 
foundation  of  their  hopes ;  but  should,  in  their  attempt  to  shake  and 
overthrow  it,  be  themselves  scattered  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  same 
prophet  declared  that  he  should  (vi.  9,  10,  11.)  veil  the  eyes  of  the 
wise  and  learned,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  and  illiterate ;  that 
he  should  (xlii.  1.  &c.)  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  diseased, 
and  light  to  those  who  had  been  oppressed  with  darkness ;  that  he 
should  teach  the  true  and  perfect  way,  and  should  be  the  great  in- 
structor of  the  Gentiles;  that  (Ix.  10.)  kings  should  fall  down  before 
him,  and  all  nations  pay  him  homage  and  obedience ;  that  his  reign 
should  be  gentle  and  benevolent ;  and  that  the  influence  of  his  gospel 
should  harmonise  the  jarring  (Iv.  13.)  passions  of  mankind,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  establish 
j)eace  and  purity  on  the  earth.     (Ivi.  6,  7,  8.) 

5.  In  the  fifty-third  chapter,  the  prophet  gives  a  most  striking  and 
affecting  picture  of  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  the  Messiah  amidst 
the  most  distressing  and  humiliating  scenes  through  which  he  passed. 
His  Death,  considered  as  the  great  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  was  an  object  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  pleased  the 
Divine  Being  strongly  to  mark  the  more  distinguished  circumstances 
of  it  in  prophetic  language ;  to  the  end  that  our  faith  in  him  might 
have  every  evidence  to  confirm  it  that  was  neccss.ary  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  modest  and  impartial  inquirers. 

The  fact  in  every  respect  corresponded  with  i\vi  prediction  ;  and  so  fur  was  the 
prophet  introduced  into  the  secret  counsels  of  the  divine  mind,  that  when  he  spoke 
of  future  events,  he  appears  to  be  rchiting  their  past  history  :  for  to  that  omniscient 
God,  wliose  liiTht  directed  the  prophet's  eye  through  the  (hirkest  recesses  of  distant 
ac^es,  prescience  and  accomplishment  are  the  same ;  and  tlie  future  and  the  jiast 
form  but  one  object.  Hence  the  most  striking;  scenes  of  Christ's  passion  are  deli- 
neated by  the  prophetic  pencil  with  the  same  truth  and  exactness  as  if  ihey  had 
been  drawn  on  the  spot  when  the  sacred  volume  of  the  divine  decrees  was  unrolled, 
and  when  that  which  had  been  foreseen  in  vi.-.ion  was  exhibited  in  reality. ' 


>  Comiiarc  Mark  xv.  27,  28. — White's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  291 — 294.  So  striking 
is  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  above  referred  to,  and  with  such  precision  has  it  been  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  modern  opjjoscrs  of  rcvtlatiou  are  ohlijjjed  to  have 
recourse  to  the  most  absurd  and  contradietdry  a^scrtiuiis  in  order  to  evade  the  forcililo 
ar;,'unient  \\\w\\  it  alVords  to  the  truth  of  tlic  Scriiitnns.  Tims  some  Iiavc  afliriued,  that  tiio 
))rophccy  in  (iiKstion  was  cuni])oscd  uflur  the  coi.unenceuieiit  of  the  Christian  lera.  Not  to 
repeat  tlie  evidence  ahvady  adduced  (see  pp.  40—45.  supra)  for  the  j^eimineness  of  Isaiah's 
writintjs,  as  a  component  ])art  of  the  Old  Tcstanuiit,  we  nniy  remark  that  this- as.sertion 
is  completely  nhited  by  the  fuct  of  his  proi)liooy  lirinir  extant  in  the  Scptii.i^riiit  Gieok 
version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  was  excented  o/;///  2^2  years  !5K1'oi:k  the  Chri.-iinu 
u;ra.    Odier  oi)poserb  of  revelation  assert  that  Jeremiah  is  the  person  to  whom  the  inophct 
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In  addition  to  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  may  remark,  that  long 
before  his  time  David  foretold  the  change  of  the  order  of  the  priest- 
hood by  the  Messiah,  —  the  office  he  should  sustain,  —  the  suft'erino-s 
which  he  should  undergo, —  and  the  glorious  triumphs  he  should  enjoy 
from  his  I'esurrection,  his  ascension,  and  the  extensive  propagation  of 
his  gospel.^ 

6.  The  Messiah  was  NOT  to  lie  in  the  grave  and  see  corruption^, 
but  was  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after  his  inter- 
ment^, and  to  ascend  into  heaven,  there  to  reign  at  his  Father's  right 
hand,  invested  Avith  universal  dominion.* 

How  exactly  all  these  things  were  accomplished  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  obvious 
to  every  one  that  carefully  compares  these  predictions  with  their  fulfilment. 

7.  Lastly,  it  was  foretold  that  the  INIessiah  should  abolish  the 
OLD,  and  introduce  a  new  Covenant  or  dispensation  with  his  people ; 
and  accordingly,  Jesus  Christ  brought  in  a  more  perfect  and  rational 
economy.^ 

The  old  covenant  Is  abolished,  and  its  observance  rendered  impossible  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  from  Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruciion  by  fire  of  tliat 
tem])le  and  altar  on  wliich  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  public  worship  depended.  It 
IS,  therefore,  as  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  is  come, 
as  to  question  those  external  y«c^s  which  prove  that  the  ancient  covenant  subsists 
no  longer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  evangelical  historians  showed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  by  Christ  is  remarkable,  for  they  did  not  ajtply 

refen-ed.  This  opinion  was  first  asserted  by  the  Jewish  rabbi  Saadiah  Gaon  (in  Abcn 
Ezra's  commentary  on  Isaiah),  and  was  adopted  by  Grotius,  from  whom  it  has  been 
copied  by  Culliiis,  Paine,  and  other  infidel  writers.  But  the  characters  given  of  tlie  person, 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  prophecy,  by  no  means  agree  with  Jeremiah.  For  this  person 
is  represented  as  one  without  giiiit,  entirely  free  from  sin,  and  who  had  never  gone  astr.iy 
like  other  men  ;  as  one  who  was  to  sutfer  for  the  sins  of  others,  which  sufferings  ho  was 
to  bear  with  the  utmost  patience, — nay,  he  was  even  to  make  intercession  for  those  trans- 
gressors who  were  the  cause  of  his  sufterings  ;  and  though  he  was  to  be  cut  off,  or  die, 
yet  he  was  to  live  again,  have  a  large  number  of  disciples  and  followers,  and  be  highly 
exalted  and  dignified.  Now  not  one  of  these  characters  is  applicable  to  Jeremiah,  who 
was  subject  to  the  same  sinful  infirmities  as  other  men  are  ;  he  was  not  wounded  or  bruised, 
nor  did  he  die  for  the  sins  of  his  people  ;  and  the  snfferiiigs. wliich  he  underwent  on  their 
account  he  was  so  far  from  bearing  with  patience,  tliat  he  even  cursed  the  day  wherein  he 
teas  horn  ( Jer.  xx.  14. )  on  account  of  them  ;  and  prayed  that  he  might  see  the  vengeance 
of  God  upon  his  countrymen  (xx.  12  ),  and  that  God  would  pull  them  out  like  sheep  for 
the  slaughter,  and  prepare  them  for  the  day  of  slaughter,  (xii.  3  )  Pur'hcr,  Jeremiah  had 
not  a  "large  number  of  disciples,  neither  was  he  exalted  and  extolled  as  the  person 
described  by  Isaiah  is  said  to  be.  But  all  and  every  part  of  this  prophecy  exactly  agrees 
with  the  Messiah,  Jesus,  whose  first  appearance  was  mean  and  abject  ;  on  which  account 
he  was  despised  by  men,  from  whom  he  sutiercd  many  tilings  with  inexpressible  patience, 
and  at  last  endured  an  ignominious  death,  which  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  world :  and  being  raised  from  the  dead,  he  is  now  exalted  high,  on  his  Fatlier's  right 
hand,  where  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  transgressors  ;  and  has  ever  since  had 
a  large  number  of  disciples,  who  have  embraced  his  doctrines  and  espoused  his  cause, — ■ 
a  seed  which  has  served  him  and  will  continue  to  serve  him  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
For  an  account  of  other  evasions,  to  which  the  modern  Jaws  have  recourse  in  order  to 
elude  the  force  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  see  Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  pp.  183,  184.  folio. 
10th  edit.  ;  also  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  —  11.,  and  [Hooke's]  lleligionis  Naturalis 
et  lievelataj  Principia,  tom.  ii.  pp.  431 — 443. 

'  Psal.  ii.  6.  &c.,  xxii.  ex.  ^  Compare  Psal.  xvi.  10.  with  Matt,  xxviii.  6. 

^  Compare  Hos.  vi.  2.  with  Matt.  xx.  19.,  xxviii.  1 — 7.,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  4. 

■*  Compare  Psal.  xvi.  11.,  Ixviii.  18.,  and  Isa  ix.  7.;  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51.,  Acts  i.  9,  and 
Matt,  xxviii.  18. 

*  Compare  Jer.  xxxi.  31  —  34.  with  lleb.  viii.  C— 13. 
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them  witli  hesitation,  as  if  they  were  douhtful  concerning  their  sense, 
or  undecided  as  to  their  ohject.  Their  bohhie.ss  of  assertion  bore  the 
stamp  and  character  of  truth.  They  had  tlie  clearest  proofs,  more 
particukirly  from  miracles,  that  their  master  was  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  therefore  were  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  pi'ophecics  centred  in 
him.  They  appear  to  have  had  no  conception  that  this  evidence 
could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  referable  to  any  one  else  ;  :ind  there- 
fore tliey  pressed  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  upon 
the  minds  of  the  unconverted  with  all  the  sincerity  of  conviction  and 
all  the  authority  of  truth.* 


The  preceding  is  a  concise  view  of  the  predictions  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament,  concerning  the  advent,  life,  doctrine,  sufferings,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, therefore,  predicted  concerning  one  person  so  many  years 
before  he  was  born,  and  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature, —  all  accom- 
plished in  Christ,  and  in  no  other  person  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world,  —  point  him  out  with  irresistible  evidence  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  If  only  one  single  man  had  left  a  book  of  pre- 
dictions concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  distinctly  and  precisely 
marked  out  the  time,  place,  manner,  and  other  circumstances  of  liis 
advent,  life,  doctrine,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  ;  —  a  prophecy, 
or  series  of  prophecies,  so  astonishing,  so  circumstanced,  so  connected, 
w(mld  be  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world,  and  would  have  in- 
finite weight.  But  the  miracle  is  far  greater :  for,  here  is  a  succession 
of  men,  for  four  thousand  years,  who  were  Avidely  separated  from  each 
other  by  time  and  place,  yet  who  regulaidy,  and  without  any  variation, 
succeeded  one  another  to  foretell  the  same  event.  Here,  therefore, 
the  hand  of  God  is  manifest ;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  evidenced  to  be  the 
Messiah.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  all  the  prophecies  have 
been  present  to  his  mind :  he  has  taken  from  them  all  that  seemed 
contradictoi-y,  when  not  considered  in  respect  to  him ;  he  has  equally 
accomplished  them,  whether  the  thing  they  predicted  concerning  him 
were  humiliating  or  divine  ;  and  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  the 
centre  and  end  of  them  all,  by  reducing  them  to  unity  in  his  own 
person. 

Further,  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  which  is  the  jiar- 
ticular  and  incommunicable  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  seducers  or 
pretended  messiahs,  whether  pastor  future,  are  convicted  of  imi)osture. 
A  few  considerations  will  fully  prove  this  point. 

There  is  but  one  deliverer  promised,  and  to  one  only  do  the  Scrip- 
tures bear  testimony.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  neither  been  pronii.-^ed 
nor  foretold,  can  be  nothing  but  mu  im]>ostor;  and  whoever  cannot 
ascend  as  high  as  the  first  i)r()mise,  or  grounds  himself  upon  Scriptures 
less  ancient  than  those  of  the  Jews,  stands  convicted  of  imposture  by 
that  circiunstancc  alone,  either  because  he  has  no  title,  or  has  only  a 
false  one.  ,  _ 

All  the  prophets  foretell  what  the  Messiah  is  to  do  and  suffer :  there 

'  KcU  oil  riojilioty,  vol.  i.  \\  18G. 
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can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  between  him  who  has  done  and  suffered 
what  the  prophets  foretold,  and  him  who  has  had  no  hwioledgeoi  their 
predictions,  or  has  not  fulfilled  them. 

Among  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  there  are  some  that  cannot 
be  repeated,  and  which  are  so  annexed  to  certain  times  and  places, 
that  they  cannot  be  imitated  by  a  false  Messiah.  It  was  necessary,  for 
instance,  that  the  true  Messiah  should  come  into  the  world  before  the 
destruction  of  the  second  temple,  because  he  was  to  teach  there.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  should  lay  the  foundations  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem,  because  from  Mount  Sion  it  was  to  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  world.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  reject  him  before 
their  dispersion,  because  it  was  to  be  the  punishment  of  their  wilful 
blindness.  Finally,  it  was  necessary  that  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
should  be  his  work  or  that  of  his  disciples,  since  it  is  by  this  visible 
mark  that  the  prophets  point  him  out. 

Now  the  temple  is  no  more ;  Jerusalem  is  possessed  by  strangers ; 
the  Jews  are  dispersed,  and  the  Gentiles  are  converted.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Messiah  is  come  ;  but  it  is  not  less  manifest  that  no 
one  else  can  repeat  the  proofs  which  he  has  given  of  his  coming ;  and, 
consequently,  7io  one  else  can  accomj^lish  what  the  prophets  foretold 
would  be  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah. 

Bishop  Hurd's  fine  view  of  prophecy  will  terminate  this  class  of  the 
Old  Testament  predictions  with  great  propriety  and  force.  "  If," 
says  that  very  learned  and  elegant  writer,  "  we  look  into  those 
wi'itings,  we  find.  — 

1.  "  That  prophecy  is  of  a  prodigious  extent;  that  it  commenced 
from  the  fall  of  man,  and  reaches  to  the  consummation  of  all  things  : 
that  for  many  ages  it  was  delivered  darkly,  to  few  persons,  and  with 
large  intervals  from  the  date  of  one  prophecy  to  that  of  another  ;  but, 
at  length,  became  more  clear,  more  frequent,  and  was  uniformly  car- 
ried on  in  the  line  of  one  people,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  this  principally,  to  be  the  repository 
of  the  divine  oracles ;  that,  with  some  intermission,  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy subsisted  among  that  people,  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  that  he 
himself  and  his  apostles  exercised  this  power  in  the  most  conspicuous 
manner ;  and  left  behind  them  many  predictions,  recorded  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  profess  to  respect  very  distant  events, 
and  even  run  out  to  the  end  of  time,  or,  in  St.  John's  expression,  to 
that  period,  lohen  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  perfected.  (Rev.  x.  7.) 

2.  "  Further,  besides  the  extent  of  this  prophetic  scheme,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  person  whom  it  concerns  deserves  our  consideration.  He 
is  described  in  terms  which  excite  the  most  august  and  magnificent 
ideas.  He  is  spoken  of,  indeed,  sometimes  as  being  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  as  the  son  of  man  ;  yet  so  as  being  at  the  same  time  of 
more  than  mortal  extraction.  He  is  even  represented  to  us,  as  being 
superior  to  men  and  angels ;  as  far  above  all  principality  and  power, 
above  all  that  is  accounted  great,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth ;  as 
the  word  and  wisdom  of  God ;  as  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father ;  as 
the  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  he  made  the  world  ;  as  the  brightness 
of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.     We  have  no  words 
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to  (lonote  greater  ideas  tlian  these :  tlie  mind  of  man  cannot  elevate 
itself  to  nobler  conce|)tions.  Of  such  transcendant  worth  and  excel- 
lence is  that  Jesus  said  to  be,  to  whom  all  the  prophets  bear  witness. 
3.  "  Lastly,  the  declared  purpose,  for  which  the  Messiah,  prefigured 
by  so  long  a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the  world,  corresponds  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  representation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an  op[)ressed 
nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or  to  erect  a  great  civil  empire,  that  is,  to 
achieve  one  of  those  acts  which  history  accounts  most  heroic.  No  :  it 
was  not  a  mighty  state,  a  victor  people  — 

**  *  Nan  res  Romance  perituraque  regna  —  ' 

that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  this  divine  person. 
It  was  another  and  far  sublimer  purpose,  which  He  came  to  accom- 
plish :  a  purpose,  in  comparison  of  which,  all  our  policies  are  poor  and 
little,  and  all  the  performances  of  man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  deliver 
a  world  from  ruin  ;  to  abolish  sin  and  death  ;  to  purify  and  immortalise 
human  nature  :  and  thus,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  words,  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  blessing  of  all  nations. 

"  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  account.  I  deliver  the  undoubted 
sense,  if  not  always  the  very  words,  of  Scripture. 

"  Consider  then  to  what  this  representation  amounts.  Let  us  unite 
the  several  ])arts  of  it  and  bring  them  to  a  point.  A  sj)irit  of  prophecy 
pervading  all  time  ;  characterising  one  person,  of  the  highest  dignity  ; 
and  proclaiming  the  accomplishment  of  one  purpose,  the  most  bene- 
ficent, the  most  divine,  that  imagination  itself  can  project.  —  Such  is 
the  scriptural  delineation,  whether  we  will  receive  it  or  no,  of  that 
economy,  which  we  call  prophetic !  "  ' 

Class  IV 
Prophecies  delivered  hy  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  predictions  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
which  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  not  less 
evidently  the  inspiration  of  omniscience  than  those  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  prophecies  of  Christ,  indeed,  were  such  as  gave  additional  evi- 
dence to  his  divine  character,  and  clearly  proved  him  to  be  filled  with 
a  spirit  more  than  human,  lie  uttered  numerous  predictions  of 
events,  altogether  improbable  on  the  ground  of  i)resent  appearances, 
and  such  as  the  most  penetrating  mind  could  never  have  foreseen,  nor 
conjectured,  much  less  have  described  with  all  their  peculiarities,  and 
marked  out  the  several  incidents  that  attended  them.  Thus,  Jesus 
Christ  foretold  his  own  death  and  resurrection  with  an  enumeration 
of  many  circumstances  attending  them,  —  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  —  the  astonishing  (and  to  all  human  viows  improbable)  fate  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  total  destruction  of  tin;  city, — and 
the  universal  8i)read  of  his  gospel,  together  with  its  extraordinary 

'  15|).  lltinrs  Iiitroilucliuii  to  the  Study  of  the  rropliecics,  Seim.  ii.  (Works,  vol.  v. 
Y^K  3.3-37.) 
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and  glorious  triumph  over  the  power  and  policy  of  the  world,  not- 
withstanding all  the  violent  opposition  to  which  it  would  be  exposed.' 

1.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  own  Death  several  times,  with  an 
enumeration  of  many  of  the  circumstances  that  were  to  attend  it. 

Ill  Matt.  xvi.  21.  he  told  his  disciples  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  suffrr 
manij  things  of  the  elders,  and  chief  j)7-iests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed.  In  Mark  x. 
33,  34.  and  Matt.  xx.  18,  19.  he  foretells,  more  particularly,  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  proceed  against  him,  viz.  that  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  wmdd  condemn 
him  to  death,  but  that  they  would  not  put  him  to  death,  but  delioer  him  to  the 
Gentiles,  to  mock,  and  scourge,  and  crucify  him,  which  was  afterwai'ds  done  by  Pilale, 
the  Roman  governor.  He  likewise  predicted  in  what  manner  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, as,  that  he  would  be  betixiyed  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  by  the  man  who 
dipped  his  hands  with  him  in  the  dish,  and  that  all  his  disciples  would  foisuke  him. 
(Matt.  XX.  18.,  xxvi.  23.  31.)  And  when  Peter  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to 
him,  Christ  foretold  that  the  apostle  would  deny  him,  with  very  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  denial.  This  night  before  the  cock  C7-ow 
ttoice,  thou  shall  deny  me  thrice  (Mark  xiv.  30.)  ;  all  which  was  punctually  accom- 
plished. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  also  distinctly  predicted  his  Resurrection,  with 
its  circumstances ;  viz.  that  he  should  rise  again  the  third  day  ( Matt, 
xvi.  21.),  and  that  after  he  was  risen  he  xcould  go  before  them  into  Ga- 
lilee (Matt.  xxvi.  32.),  which  was  fulfilled.  (Matt,  xxviii.  16.) 

3.  He  likewise  foretold  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  apostles,  in  miraculous  powers  and  gifts,  and  specifies  the  place 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  should  descend. 

Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you ;  hit  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem until  ye  be  endued  ivith  power  from  on  high.  (Luke  xxiv.  49.)  And  he  par- 
ticularly declares  what  the  effects  of  such  descent  should  be :  —  And  these  signs 
shall  follow  them  that  believe ;  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils,  and  they  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues;  they  shall  take  vp  serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it 
shall  not  hurt  them;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover.  (Mark 
xvi.  17,  18.)  All  which  was  punctually  fuliilled  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  following  part  of  that  history. 

4.  The  next  instance  of  Christ's  prophetic  spirit  is,  his  fore- 
telling THE  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  its  celebrated 
temple,  with  all  its  preceding  signs,  and  concomitant  and  subsequent 
circumstances.  He  not  only  ])redicted  the  period  when  this  awful 
event  should  take  place,  but  described  tlie  very  ensigns  of  those  arms 
which  were  to  eflfect  the  direful  catastrophe;  and  also  foretold  the 
various  calamities  that  should  befall  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  total 
ruin  in  which  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy  should  be  involved : 
and  the  very  generation  that  heard  the  prediction  lived  to  be  the 
miserable  witnesses  of  its  fulfilment.^  Of  the  prophecies,  indeed, 
that  respect  the  Jews  (and  which  are  common  to  the  Xew  as  Avell  as  to 
the  Old  Testament),  some  have  long  since  been  accomplished;  others 
are  every  day  receiving  their  accom[>lishment  before  our  eyes,  and  all 
of  them  abundantly  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  prophecy. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  unparalleled  circumstances  of 
horror,  is  not  more  clearly  recoi'ded  by  Josephus-^,  than  it  is  foretold 

•  On  tlie  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  No.  VI.  infra 
2  See  the  particulars  of  this  prouhecy,  with  the  historical  eviilciice  of  its  fulfilment,  infra. 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.,  Chapter  II. 

^  The  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  Joscphiis's  History  of  the  Jewish  War  with  the  Konians 
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by  Daniel,  and  by  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  did  tbe  latter  pro])liosy  only, 
in  the  n)0?t  definite  lanfruage,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xvi. 
28.),  and  particidarly  that  not  one  stone  of  tlie  temple  (INlark  xiii.  2.) 
should  be  left  upon  another ;  he  also  expressly  foretold  that  .lerusalcm, 
thus  destroyed,  shouJd  be  trodden  iinder  foot  by  the  Gentiles,  till  the 
time  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled;  while  the  Jews  were  to  be 
carried  away  captive  into  all  lands :  and,  according  to  the  denuncia- 
tion of  their  great  lawgiver  (Deut.  xxviii.  37.),  were  to  become  an 
astonishment  and  a  by-word. 

Jerusalem  was  taken  hy  the  Romans,  and  the  temple  was  leyelled  to  the 
ground.  Whatever  the  distinguished  alFootion  of  the  -Jews  for  their  religion  and 
country  coidd  suggest,  and  whatever  infidelity  and  hatred  of  Christianity  could 
help  forward  in  their  favour,  was  tried  in  vain,  with  the  malignant  view  of  confroTit- 
ing  and  defeating  these  prophecies.  The  apostate  Julian,  —  an  emperor  (pialified 
for  the  attemi)t  by  his  riches,  power,  and  persevering  hostility  to  the  name  of  Ciirist, 
—  collected  the  Jews  from  all  countries,  and  led  them  on,  under  his  favourite 
Alypius,  to  rebuild  their  temple.  Every  human  power  co-operated  with  them,  and 
every  difiiculty  appeared  to  have  vanished  :  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  work  was 
broken  up  with  terror  and  precipitation  ;  and  an  enterprise,  of  which  the  execution 
was  so  zealously  desired  and  so  ])owerfully  sup])orted,  was  at  once  deserted.  As 
the  influence  of  human  means  was  entirely  engaged  in  its  favour,  the  miscarriage  of 
itniust  be  ascribed  to  supernatural  interposition.  Wiuit  this  was,  we  are  informed 
by  contemporary  and  other  writers,  and  particularly  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ; 
wliose  testimony  as  a  pagan,  a  philosopher,  and  a  bosom  friend  of  tiie  apostate 
prince,  infidelity  would  fully  and  I'eadily  admit,  were  it  not  beforehand  apprised  of 
its  contents.  lie  declares,  that  "  horiible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the  found- 
ation, with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time 
inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen ;  and,  that  the  victorious  element 
continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  bent,  as  it  were,  to  repel  their  attempts,  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned."^  So  satisfactory  and  decisive  is  this  eviilence  of  the  im- 
j)artial  heathen  writer,  that  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  althouah  he  attempts,  with  stubborn  scepticism,  to  invalidate  some  of  its 
])roofs,  and  insinuates  a  want  of  impartial  authorities,  is  compelled  not  only  to  .ac- 
knowledge the  general  fact,  but  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by  wiiich  it 
w.as  accomp.anicd  and  distiiiguished." 

How  literally  the  latter  part  of  the  above-noliced  jirediction,  relative  to  the  dis- 
persion and  degradation  of  the  Jews,  has  been  fullilled,  from  the  days  of  Titus  and 
Hadrian  to  i\\ii prcsfut  time,  every  historian  infoinis  us:  that  it  is  so  naw,  we  have 
tlie  evidence  of  our  own  senses  and  personal  knowledge.  The  nations  th.at  once 
shook  the  world  with  their  arms  have,  in  tlieir  turns,  disajipeared,  and  mingled 
again  with  the  connnon  mass  of  mankind  :  but  the  Jews,  though  exiles  in  every 
country  under  lieaven,  and  in  every  ccnmtry  oppressed,  hated,  and  despised,  liave 
yet,  by  a  peculiar  iate,  ot"  which  the  woi-hl  affords  no  second  instance,  survived  lor 
more  than  seventeen  centuries  tiie  loss  of  their  country  and  the  dissolution  of  their 
government,  have  preserved  their  name  and  language,  their  customs  and  religion, 
in  every  climate  of  the  globe  ;  and,  though  themselves  not  a  people,  have  yet  sid)- 
sisted  a  sep.arate  and  distinct  race  in  the  midst  of  every  other  nation.  Having 
totally  lost  the  sceptre,  and  iiaving  no  law^lve?-  indepeiulently  of  a  foi-eign  tribunal, 
thev  afford  a  standing  j)roof  that  the  S/iiloh  is  comk,  to  tvhoin  the  gathering  of  the 
people  .should  be ;  and  tluis  exhibit  a  wonderful  exam])le  of  the  irnth  iA' their  own 
])ro])hetic  Scriptures,  and  in  consequence  a  continual  and  increasing  evidence  of  the 
divine  authority  of  oiir.s. 

cont-iin  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  which  were  predicted  by  Jesus  Christ  in  n  few 
words. 

'   Ammian.  MarccU.  Hist.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  i.  torn.  i.  p   .3;{2.  edit.  Bipont. 

2  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  108.  Bp.  Wari)urton  lias  fully  cx.aniincd,  and  vindicated. 
the  history  of  the  event  above  noticed,  in  his  tieatisc,  entitled  "Julian  ;  or,  a  Discourse 
conccriiiiig  the  E:n-tli<piakc  and  (in y  l'a-iii>ti<)ti,  which  iK-featcd  that  Emperor's  ,\ttcuii)t  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,"  iu  the  eighth  volume  of  the  8vo.  e.lition  of  his  works. 
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5.  Furtlicr,  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  should  have  a  CnuRCii 
AND  People,  not  only  by  express  prophecies,  but  also  by  monuments 
or  ordinances  of  perpetual  ol)servance,  instituted  by  him  for  his 
church,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  seen',  subsist  to  the  present 
day.  He  commanded  his  apostles  to  go  and  teach  all  nations ;  and 
accordingly  tJiey  went  forth,  after  his  ascension,  and  •preached  the 
Gospel  every  where,  with  great  success,  the  Lord  working  icith  them, 
and  confirming  the  words  icith  signs  or  miracles  following. 

Both  sacred  and  profane  historians  bear  testimony  to  the  rapid  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  after  the  death  of  its  Author.  In  a  few  days  after  the  ascension,  there 
were  at  Jerusalem  about  one  hundred  and  ticenty  disciples  (Acts  i.  15.)  :  on  the  dny 
of  Pentecost,  whicli  was  ten  days  afterwards,  there  were  added  to  them  about 
THREE  THOUSANB  SOULS  (ii.  41.)  ;  and  soon  after  the  number  of  the  men  was  about 
five  thousand  (iv.  4.)  :  alter  this  we  are  told  that  multitudes  of  believers,  both  men  and 
women,  uie}-e  added  to  the  Lord ;  that  the  number  of  the  disciples  icere  midtiplied  in 
Jerusalem  greatly,  and  that  a  great  company  of  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith,  (v. 
and  vi.)  This  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  accomplished 
within  the  short  space  of  two  years  after  the  ascension.  In  the  course  of  the  seven 
following  years,  the  Gnspel  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles  in  Csesarea ;  and,  a  year 
after  this,  a  great  number  of  them  was  converted  at  Antioch.  The  wor(ls  of  the 
historian  are  : —  A  great  number  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord ;  —  much  people 
was  added  to  the  Lord;  —  and,  the  apostles  Barnabas  and  Said  titughf  much  people. 
(.\i.  21.  24.  26.)  On  the  death  of  llerod  (which  happened  next  year),  the  ivord  of 
God  grew  and  multiplied  (.\ii.  24.)  ;  and,  in  the  three  following  years,  when  Paul 
preached  at  Iconium,  a  great  multitude  bot^i  of  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greehs  believed 
(.\iv.  1.)  ;  and  he  afterwards  taught  many  at  Derbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia.  (21.)  In 
three  years  after  this,  or  in  sixteen  years  after  the  ascension,  Paul  found  the  Gentile 
converts  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  established  in  the  faith,  and  ^creasikg  in 
NUMBER  daily,  (xvi.  5.)  In  Thessalonica,  some  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  of  the 
devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of  the  cJiief  women  not  a  few.  (xvii.  4.) 
At  Berea  many  of  the  Jews  believed;  also  of  honourable  women  which  ivere  Greeks, 
and  of  men  not  a  few  (12.):  at  Corinth,  many  hearing,  believed  and  were  baptized 
(xviii.  8.);  and  the  remark  of  the  historian  Luke  —  so  mightily  grew  the  wo7-d  of 
God  and  prevailed  (xix.  20.)  —  proves  the  success  of  Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesus  ; 
as  also  does  the  complaint  of  Demetrius,  that  through oid  all  Asia  this  Paul  hath  per- 
suaded and  turned  away  much  people.  (26.)  At  Athens  certain  men  clave  unto  him, 
and  believed,  (xvii.  34.) 

What  the  evangelical  historian  here  relates  is  further  confirmed  by  history  to  be 
plain  and  undoubted  matter  of  fact :  for  Uie  apostle  Paul  wrote  e^^istles  to  all  the 
saints  at  Home,  to  the  churches  at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  at  Ephesus,  Colossce,  and 
Thessalonica,  and  to  all  the  saints  at' Philippi,  ivith  the  bishops  and  deacons ;  whi(;h  he 
neither  would  nor  could  have  done,  if  there  had  not  been  a  considerable  number  of 
Christians  In  all  these  places.  Further,  he  stationed  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  gave 
him  directions  for  the  government  of  tlie  church  there  ;  and  he  left  Titus  in  Crete, 
with  a  commission  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  ivanting,  and  ordain  elders  in 
every  city.  (Tit.  i.  5.)  Peter  directs  his  epistle  to  the  elect,  scattered  tliroUghont 
Puntus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.)  In  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  (i.  6.  23.)  he  represents  the  Gospel  as  then  already  preached  in  all 
the  world,  and  to  every  creature  ichich  is  under  heaven.  This  was  nearly  thirty  years 
after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  about  the  year  62  of  the  vulgar  asra.  We 
also  learn  from  ecclesiastical  history  that,  soon  after  the  first  preaching  of  tiie 
Gospel,  churches  were  established,  and  bishops  settled,  in  every  part  of  the  then 
known  world  ;  the  names  of  many  of  whom  are  recorded.  There  were  also  Chris- 
tian writers ^  many  of  whose  works  are  still  extant,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  at 

'  See  pp.  137 — 139.  swpro. 

"^  "  It  may  help  to  convey  to  us  some  notion  of  the  extent  and  progress  of  Christianity,  or 
rather  of  the  character  and  quality  of  many  early  Christians,  of  their  learning  and  their 
labours,  to  notice  th(3  nunihcr  of  Cliristian  writers  wlio  floiiiishcd  in  th^  sc  n:^os.  Saint 
Jerome's  catalogue  contains  six/y-six  writers  within  the  lirst  three  centuries,  and  the  first 
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Antiofh,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  Edessa,  Alliens,  Corinth,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  Rome, 
a;i(l  in  Gaul;  and  who  have  alieady  furnished  us  with  striking  testimonies  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

In  considering  the  testimonies  above  cited  from  the  historian  Luke,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  his  account  is  a  very  incomplete  narrative  of  the  pro]):iiiati<)n  of 
Christianity ;  a  very  small  part  of  it  only  being  appropriated  to  the  Iiistory  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  more  particularly  of  Peter,  and  the  remainder  (forming  about  two 
thirds  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  being  occupied  with  the  relation  oi'  Paul's  con- 
version and  a|)Ostolic  labours  :  —  not  to  mention  that,  in  this  history,  large  portions 
of  time  are  passed  over  with  a  very  slij^ht  notice.  If,  therefore,  what  we  read  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  be  true,  much  more  than  is  contained  in  that  history  must 
be  true  also.  We  are,  moreover,  indebted  for  the  information,  which  it  presents  to 
us  respecting  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  more  to  incident  or  occasion  than  to  any 
design  in  the  historian  to  magnify  the  number  or  rank  of  the  converts.  Thus, 
Luke  is  totally  sik-nt  concerning  some  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
converts  to  the  Christian  name  and  faith,  at  Philippi,  Galatia,  and  other  places  and 
countries ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  we  should  have  known  any  thing  of  the  number  in 
many  places,  had  not  incidents  occurred,  which  made  it,  necessary  for  the  historian 
to  mention  theni.^ 

Beside  the  intimations  contained  in  the  New  Testament  respecting 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  its  wonderful  and  speedy  propagation 
throughout  the  workl  is  attested  by  the  joint  consent  of  contemporary 
2)agan  and  of  Christian  writers. 

Thus,  the  historian  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  persecutions  by  Nero,  a.  d._65,  says, 
ih^t  this  pestilent  superstition  (so  he  terms  the  Christian  religion)  spread  itself  not 
O'dy  through  Judaea,  but  even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  that  a  vast  multitude  ui 
Ciiristians  was  seized  and  ptit  to  death  by  the  emperor.     Here  then  is  a  most  in- 


six  years  of  tlic  fourdi  ;  and  fifly-four  hctwccn  that  time  and  his  own,  viz.  A.  p.  392. 
Jerome  introduces  his  catalogue  with  the  following  just  remonstrance  :  —  'Let  those,  who 
say  the  church  lias  had  no  philosopliors,  nor  eloquent  and  learned  men,  observe  who  and 
what  they  were  who  founded,  cstablishe<l,  and  adorned  it :  let  them  cease  to  accuse  our 
faith  of  rusticity,  and  confess  their  mistake.'  (  Jer.  Prol.  in  Lib.  de  Sacr.  Eccl.)  Of  these 
writers  several,  as  Justin,  Ircmous,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Bardesanes, 
Hippolitus,  Eusebius,  were  voluminous  writers.  Christian  writers  abounded  particularly 
about  the  year  178.  Alexaiuler,  bishop  of  Jenisakni,  founded  a  library  in  that  city,  a.  d. 
212.  Panijihilus,  the  frieiul  of  Origen,  founded  a  lit)niry  at  Caisarea,  a.  d.  294.  Public 
defences  were  also  set  forth,  by  various  advocates  of  the  religion,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  Within  one  hundred  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  Quadratus  and 
Aristides,  whose  works,  except  some  few  fragments  of  the  first,  arc  lost ;  and  about  twenty 
years  afterwards,  Justin  Martyr,  whose  works  remain,  presented  apologies  for  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  llonum  eini)crors  ;  Quadratus  and  Aristides  to  Adrian,  Justin  to  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  a  second  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Apollinaris, 
bishop  of  HiLi-aiiolis,  and  ]\Iiltiades,  men  of  great  reputation,  did  the  same  to  ISIarcns 
Antoninus,  twenty  years  afterwards  (Kuseb.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  26.  Sec  also  Lardner,  vol.  ii. 
1).  GGG.);  and  ten  years  after  this,  Apollonius,  who  suffered  martyrdom  mider  the  emperor 
Connnodus,  comi)OScd  an  apology  for  his  faiUi,  which  he  read  in  the  senate,  and  which  was 
afterwards 'published.  (Lardner,  vol.  ii,  ]).  687.)  Fourteen  years  after  the  apology  of 
Apollonius,  Tertullian  addressed  the  work,  which  now  renuiins  under  that  name,  to  the 
governors  of  ju-ovinces  in  the  l^onuvn  empire  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  IMinueius  Fi  lix 
composed  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  still  extant  ;  and  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  copious  defences  of  Christianity  were  published  by  Arnobius 
and  Laetantius."     Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2;31.  233. 

'  The  incidents  above  alluded  to  arc,  "  the  nnuMuuruig  of  the  Grecian  converts  ;  the 
rest  from  persecution  ;  Herod's  death  ;  the  sending  of  Barnabas  to  Aiuioch,  and  Barnabas 
calling  Paul  to  his  a.-sistancc  ;  Paul  coming  to  n  place,  and  finding  there  disciples  ;  the 
clamour  of  the  Jews  ;  the  complaint  of  artificers  interested  in  the  sujiiiort  of  the  popular 
rcli;iion  ;  the  reason  assigned  to  induce  Paul  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  occasions,  it  is  probal>le  that  no  notice  whatever 
would  have  been  taken  of  the  number  of  converts,  in  several  of  the  passages  iu  whieii  that 
notice  now  ajipcars.  All  this  tends  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  a  design  to  exaggerate  or 
deceive."     Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  p.  2U. 
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contestable  proof  of  the  wonderful  propagation  of  Christianity.  In  the  time  of 
Nero,  scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  first  publication  of  the  Gospel  at 
Jerusalem,  there  was  not  only  a  vast  multitude  at  Rome,  who  embr;iced  the 
Christian  religion,  but  also  a  large  number  of  Christians,  who  were  arraiirned  and 
condemned  to  death  for  the  profession  of  their  faith.  But  most  strong  is  the 
testimony  of  the  younger  Pmny  in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  107, 
from  which  we  learn  that,  during  his  proconsulate  in  Pontus  and  I'>ithynia,  the 
Christians  abounded  in  tho<e  provinces ;  that  informations  had  been  lodged  against 
many  on  this  account ;  and  that  he  had  made  diligent  inquiry,  even  by  torture, 
into  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  them,  but  could  not  discover  any  crime  of 
which  they  were  guilty,  besides  (what  he  terms)  an  evil  and  excessive  superstiihn. 
He  adds,  that  he  thought  it  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  consult  the  empt-ror, 
"  especially  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  persons,  lolio  are  in  danger  of 
suffering :  for  many^  of  all  ages  and  of  every  rank,  of  both  sexes,  are  accused  and  will 
he  accused;  nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  hut  the  lesser 
toions  also,  and  the  open  country T  And  he  further  intimates  that  the  temples  had  heen 
almost  deserted,  the  sacred  solemnities  discontinued,  and  that  the  victims  had  met  icith 
hid  feic  purchasers}  Tims  mightily  grew  the  icord  of  God  and  prevailed  in  a  pro- 
vince t\ir  distant  from  Judcea,  within  seventy  years  after  its  first  promulgation. 

The  Christian  Fathers  attest  the  same  rapid  and  extensive  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel. 

Clement,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.),  testifies  that  this  apostle 
preached  '■'■hntli  in  the  east  and  icest,  taught  ^/ie  whole  world  7'ighteonsness,  and 
travelled  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  west."  ^  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century,  (a.d.  140,  about  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  Plinv's  letter),  says, 
that  in  his  time  "  there  was  no  part  of  mankind,  whether  Barbarians  or  Greeks, 
among  ivhom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  up  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus."  ^  Iren^us,  who  later  in  the  same 
century  (a.d.  170)  was  bishop  of  I^yons  in  Gaul,  assures  us  that  the  Gospel  was 
preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  by  the 
apostles  and  their  disciples  ^ ;  and  that,  in  hi.s  time,  there  were  churches  founded  in 
Germany,  Spain,  Gaid,  and  in  the  East,  Egypt,  and  Libya.'"'  *  After  fifty  years 
(a.d.  lyO)  Tertulltan,  another  Christian  father,  appeals  to  the  Roman  governors, 
saying,  —  "  We  were  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  liave  filled  your  cities,  islands, 
towns,  and  burghs ;  the  camp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum  ; — every  sex,  age,  rank,  and 
condition  are  converts  to  Christianity."  ^  Thirty  years  farther  down,  Origen  (a.d. 
220)  represents  Cln-istianity  as  now  triumphant.  "By  tlse  good  providence  of 
God,"  says  he,  "  the  Christian  religion  has  so  flourished  and  increased,  continually, 
that  it  is  now  preached  freely,  and  without  molestation,  although  there  were  a 
thousand  obstacles  to  the  spreading  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  the  world."'  About 
eighty  years  after  this,  a.d.  306,  Christianity,  under  Constantine,  became  the 
established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

The  Character  of  the  Age  in  which  the  Christian  faith  was  first 
projoagated  also  demands  a  distinct  consideration. 

It  was  not  a  barbarous  and  uncivilised  period,  but  was  remarkable  for  those  im- 
provements by  which  the  human  facidties  were  strengthened.  In  most  countries 
knowledge  was  diffused  further  and  more  universally  than  it  had  been  at  any  former 
time  ;  there  never  was  a  more  learned,  more  philosophical,  or  more  discerning  age, 
than  that  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  proposed  to  mankind;  and  when,  from 
the  profound  peace  which  the  world  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  government,  an 

'  Seethe  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  PHuy  at  length,  pp.  175 — 180.  svprci. 

^  Clement,  Epist.  i.  ad  Corinth.  §  5.  '  Justin.  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  345. 

■•  Irenaius,  adv.  Hares,  lib  i  c.  2.  *  Ibid.  c.  4. 

0  Apol.  c.  37.  '  In  Cels.  lib.  i. 

*  For  a  full  view  of  the  universal  and  rajiid  propagation  of  Christianity,  with  the  various 
testimonies  of  Christian,  and  especially  of  Pagan  authors,  see  M.  Vernet'.s  elaborate  Traite 
de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  tomes  viii.  ix.  x.  See  also  Dr.  Benson's  History 
of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity. 
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easy  communication  subsisted  between  all  countries,  so  that  wise  men  could  not 
only  judge  of  such  extraordinary  events  as  had  h:i])i)cned,  but  could  also  freely 
impart  to  one  anotlier  their  sentiments  concerning  them.  Now,  in  such  an  enliglit- 
ened  age  as  this  was,  if  the  facts  and  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  had  been 
false,  they  would  instantly  have  been  discerned  to  be  so  ;  and  the  confutation  of 
them  would  have  quickly  jiassed  from  one  country  to  another,  to  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  the  persons  who  had  endeavoured  to  pro})agate  the  belief  of  them.  The 
generality  of  the  first  converts,  it  is  true,  were  men  in  the  middle  and  lower  stations 
of  life ;  but  even  these,  in  an  age  of  such  knowledge  and  intercourse,  were  suffi- 
ciently secured  against  false  pretensions  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  supposing  even  that 
their  minds  were  but  imperfectly  imbued  with  knowledge,  their  attachment  to  their 
first  religious  notions  would  be  strong  in  proi)ortioii  to  their  ignorance,  and  no  ar- 
gument would  be  sufficient  to  induce  persons  of  this  character  and  rank  to  change 
their  principles  but  evident  miracles.  Wherefure,  this  class  of  persons  being  con- 
verted in  such  numbers,  and  so  early,  is  an  absolute  demonstration  that  many  and 
great  miracles  were  every  where  wrought  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  But 
the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  life ;  even  in  the  earliest  age,  we  find  among  them  men  of  charaeter,  rank,  learning, 
and  judgment,  whose  offices  and  stations  rendered  them  conspicuous  ;  courtiers,  states- 
men, chief  priests  and  rulers,  governors  of  cities,  proconsuls,  consuls,  and  heatlien 
j)hilosophers' ;  many  of  whom  wrote  learned  and  able  apologies  for  the  Christian 
faith,  which  are  still  extant.  In  process  of  time,  it  was  not  a  single  distiiiiruished 
])erson,  in  this  city,  or  in  that  nation,  wlio  obeyed  the  Gospel ;  but  vast  multitudes 
of  the  noble,  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the  miglity,  as  well  as  others,  in  every 
country  (though  they  could  have  no  temptation  or  inducement  whatever  to  forsake 
the  religions  in  which  tliey  had  been  educated),  voluntarily  embraced  Christianity, 
and  worshipped  Jesus  Christ  as  God,  constrained  by  the  irresistible  force  of  truth 
in  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel. 

A  circumstance  that  adds  weight  to  the  preceding  facts,  and  which 
therefore  deserves  particular  attention,  is,  that  the  Profession  of  Chris- 
tianity 10  as  followed  hy  no  worldly  advantage  ihtit  coukl  induce  men  to 
renounce  their  native  religions  and  embrace  a  form  of  worship  so  dif- 
ferent from  every  thing  that  was  then  practised. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  renounced  heathenism  not  only  denied  themselves 
many  gratifications  in  which  their  respective  religions  had  formerly  indulged  them, 
but  also  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  a  rigid  and  severe  course  of  life,  widely 
dillerent  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
favour  of  their  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  exposed  themselves  to  the  loss  of 
honour,  fame,  and  fortune,  yea,  even  to  the  most  excruciating  and  terrible  sufTer- 
ings.  By  the  magistrates  they  were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  tlieir  pro])erty  was 
confiscated,  and  they  were  made  to  sutler  a  variety  of  ignominious  punishments, 
which,  to  generous  minds,  are  more  grievous  than  death  itself.  Tiiey  were  iin))ri- 
soned  and  proscribed ;  they  were  banished ;  they  were  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines;  they  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  made  to  fight 
wiih  them  in  the  theatres  for  the  diversion  of  the  people;  they  were  put  to 
the  torture  ;  they  were  placed  in  red-hot  iron  chairs  ;  they  were  crucified,  impaled, 
burnt  alive  ;  —  in  short,  tliey  were  subjected  to  all  the  torments  which  cruelty  and 
barbarity,  refined  and  inflamed  by  revenge,  could  invent;  —  torments,  the  bare 
mention  of  whl(!h  excites  horror  in  the  human  mind.-  Now,  as  all  these  things  are 
most  repugnant  to  human  nature,  it  follows  that  whatever  was  the  cause  of  iheni 
would  be  received  with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  difficulty.     Nolhing,  therefore, 

'  Ariiobius,  who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century,  urging  the  triiim- 
phiiiit  efReacy  of  tlic  Christian  faith,  say.s,  "  Who  would  not  believe  it.  when  lie  sees  in  liow 
slKjrt  a  time  it  has  coiuiuercd  so  great  a  part  of  the  world;  when  men  of  so  great  uiider- 
ftaiiding,  ontlors,  r/iammaridns,  rhctoriciuiis,  lau-i/crs,  plii/siciaiis,  and  philosopficrs,  hiwo 
rcnoimeed  tiieir  former  sentiments,  and  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ? " 
Adv.  Gentes,  lib.  ii.  p.  21. 

2  Sec  ail  cxaniiiiatioii  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity, 
iu  the  Appendix,  No.  V.  in/id. 
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but  evidence  —  tlie  most  convincing  and  resistless  —  could  make  men,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, acknowledge  tlie  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  receive  a  religion 
founded  thereon,  which  plunged  them  into  such  certain  and  terrible  misforUines. 
Tlie  blood  of  the  marcyrs  became  the  seed  of  the  church:  their  constancy  under 
the  tortures  to  which  they  were  exposed  excited  the  attention  of  many  distin- 
guished philosophers  \  and  made  them  inquisitive  into  the  nature  of  that  religion 
which  could  endue  the  mind  with  so  much  strengtli,  and  overcome  the  fear  of  death, 
nay,  even  raise  an  earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  terrors.  This, 
they  found,  had  not  been  effected  by  all  the  doctrines  of  those  philosophers,  whose 
writings  they  had  carefully  studied,  and  who  had  been  labouring  at  this  great  point. 
The  sight  of  these  dying  and  tormented  martyrs  engaged  them  to  search  into  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  him  for  whom  they  had  suffered.  The  more  they  Investi- 
gated, the  more  they  were  convinced  ;  until  their  conviction  grew  so  strong,  that 
they  themselves  embraced  the  same  truths,  and  eit  lier  actually  laid  down  their  lives, 
or  were  always  in  readiness  so  to  do,  rather  than  depart  from  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  G-ospel.  To  adopt  the  declaration  of  one  whose  hatred  of  Christianity  will  acquit 
him  of  intentional  exaggeration  on  this  point : — "  While  that  great  body"  (the  Roman 
empire)  "  was  invaded  by  open  violence  or  undermined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and 
humble  religion  gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  grew  up  in  silence 
and  obscurity;  derived  new  vigour  from  opposition;  and  finally  erected  the 
triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  capilol.  Nor  was  the  influence 
of  Christianity  confined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  After 
a  revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that  religion  is  still  professed  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  in  arms.  By  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been 
widely  diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa  ;  and  by  means  of 
their  colonies  has  been  firmly  established  from  Canada  to  Chili,  in  a  world  unknown 
to  the  ancients."^ 

The  success  of  the  Gospel,  independently  of  its  being  a  literal  and 
most  signal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  affords  a  most  striking  proof  of  its 
truth  and  divine  origin,  when  we  consider  the  weakness  and  meanness 
of  the  instruments  that  were  employed  in  this  great  work.  "Destitute 
of  all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art, 
not  recommended  by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by 
eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  ivord  of  God  grew  mightily  and  pre- 
vailed. Twelve  men,  poor  and  artless,  and  illiterate,  w^e  behold  tri- 
umphing over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined  opposition,  —  over  the 
tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  philosopher, — over 
the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  They 
offered  violence  to  no  man ;  they  did  not  go  about  to  compel  any,  by 
force,  to  entertain  the  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  to  enlist 
under  their  banner;  they  were  not  attended  with  legions  of  armed 
men,  to  dispose  men  for  the  reception  of  their  doctrine,  by  plunder,  by 
violence,  by  tortures ;  neither  did  they  go  about  to  tempt  and  allure 
men  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  acting  by  the  promises  of  temporal 
rewards,  and  by  the  hopes  of  riches  and  honours;  nor  did  they  use 
any  artificial  insinuations  of  wit  and  eloquence  to  gain  upon  the  minds 
of  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  utterly  disclaimed,  both  in  word  and 
deed,  all  violent  and  harsh  measures  of  proceeding,  all  force  and  com- 
pulsion upon  the  human  conscience,  and  all  conversions  made  by  the 
terror  of  punishment  or  the  sword.  The  weapons  of  their  warftire  were 

'  Justin  Martyr,  Quadratus,  Aristides,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Aniobius, 
and  others. 

2  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 
VOL.  I.  X 
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the  purity,  spintnality,  and  reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
delivered,  the  authority  of  the  high  nnme  by  whose  commission  tliey 
])reac!ied,  and  the  miraculous  works  which  they  were  enabled  to  per- 
form; nor  did  they  use  any  other  arms  to  conquer  the  virulence  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  faith,  except  patience, 
meekness,  humility,  submission  to  the  civil  power  in  all  things  lawful, 
and  universal  good  will  to  mankind.  The  followers  of  Jesus  were 
numerous  enough,  long  before  the  empire  became  Chi'istlan,  to  have 
attempted  the  way  of  force,  had  it  been  permitted  to  them  ;  and  the 
insults,  the  oppressions,  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered,  from 
their  pagan  enemies,  were  enough  to  have  provoked  the  most  passive 
tempers  to  some  acts  of  hostility  and  resistance.  But  every  one 
knows  that  they  had  recourse  to  no  arms  besides  those  of  the  Spirit ; 
they  took  no  advantage  of  distracted  times,  to  raise  commotions  in 
behalf  of  the  neio  religion,  or  to  suppress  the  old  one :  yet  wnth  meek- 
ness, and  patience,  and  suffering ;  by  piety,  by  reason,  by  the  secret 
influence  of  the  divine  blessing  on  these  feeble  efforts,  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  insensibly  gained  ground,  spread  itself  far  and  wide  ;  and  in 
the  end  became  victorious  over  all  the  rage,  and  power,  and  sophistry 
of  an  unbelieving  woidd.  It  succeeded  in  a  peculiar  degree,  and  in  a 
peculiar  manner  :  it  derived  that  success  from  truth ;  and  obtained  it 
under  circumstances  where  falsehood  must  have  been  detected  and 
crushed :  and  the  Christian  religion  has  remained  to  this  day,  in  full 
vigour,  notwithstanding  its  adversaries  have  every  where  strenuously 
attacked  it  both  with  arguments  and  with  arms.  But  vain  have  been 
the  efforts  of  its  antagonists :  all  that  they  have  written  and  said  has 
only  contributed  to  elucidate  and  confirm  those  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  had  not  before  been  fully  examined.  Driven  from  the  field  by 
the  overpowering  weight  and  evidence  o^  facts,  the  insidious  ingenuity 
of  the  infidel  and  sceptic  has  been  employed  in  the  futile  and  prepos- 
terous endeavours  of  accounting  for  the  miraculous  success  of  Chris- 
tianity from  causes  merely  human. 

Accordingly,  the  eminent  historian,  Gibbon  (the  elegance  of  whose 
style  has  conferred  an  alarming  popularity  on  the  licentiousness  of  his 
opinions)  —  though  he  affects  to  admit  that  the  i)ropagation  of  the 
Gospel  Avas  owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  the 
ruling  providence  of  its  great  Author,  —  has  assigned  the  reception  of 
Christianity  'iofive  causes  ;  each  of  which  he  has  represented  as  in 
reality  unconnected  with  any  divine  interposition.  And  as  his  account 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity  has  been  industriously  circulated  by  the 
enemies  of  divine  revelation,  a  few  remarks  on  this  historian's  five 
causes  may  properly  claim  a  ])lace  here.  The  causes  in  question  are 
as  follow  :  —  "  I.  The  Inflexible  and  Intolerant  Zeal  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, derived  from  the  Jews,  but  purified  from  the  luisoclal  sj)Irit 
which  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law.  II.  The 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  improved  by  every  additional  circumstance 
which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  ini[)()rtant  truth.  III. 
The  Mlracidous  Powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church.  IV.  The 
Pure  and  Austere  INIorals  of  the  first  Christians.  V.  The  Union  and 
Discipline  of  the  Christian  llepublic,  which  gradually  formed  an  inde- 
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pendent  and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire.'*' 
Such  arc  the  historian's  five  causes  ;  which,  unhapjjil}^  for  his  sat^acity, 
are  totally  inadequate  to  the  eft'ects  he  supposes  them  to  have  pro- 
duced :  for  they  could  not  operate   till  Christianity  had   obtained  a 
considerable  establishment  in  the  world  ;  and  the  fact  is  (as  we  have 
ali-eady  shown  from  the  testimonies  of  heathen  as  well  as  of  Christian 
writers^),  that  the  first  and  greatest  miracle,  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  had  been  icroiight  BEFOEE  the  causes  assigned  by  him  could 
begin  to  operate.   "  Were  it,  indeed,  even  to  be  conceded,  —  as  in  reason 
it  never  will  be,  —  that  the  causes  assigned  by  Mr.  Gibbon  for  the 
r;ipid  extension  of  Christianity  were  adequate  hw^Xxxxq,  one  difficulty, 
great  as  it  is,  would  only  be  removed  for  the  substitution  of  a  greater. 
For,  what  human  ingenuity,  though  gifted  with  the  utmost  reach  of 
discrimination,  can  ever  attempt  the  solution  of  the  question,  —  how 
were  all  these  occult  causes  (for  hidden  they  must  have  been),  which 
the  genius  of  Gibbon  first  discovered,   foreseen,   their   combination 
known,  and  all  their  wonderful  effects  distinctly  described  for  many 
centuries  prior  to  their  existence,  —  or  to  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  their  alleged  operation  ? ''  ^ 

Let  us,  however,  briefly  examine  these  secondary  causes,  and  see  if 
they  really  are  adequate  to  the  effects  ascribed  to  tliem. 

1.    The  first  is  "  the  Inflexible  and  Intolerant  Zeal  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians.^^ 

But  how  an  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal,  such  as  cnndemnerl  even  those  prac- 
tices which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian,  "  mijjht  perliaps  have  been  tolerated  as 
mere  civil  institutions,"  could  invite  pagans,  ;iniidst  all  their  prejudices,  to  embrace 
Clnistianity,  does  not  seem  altogether  easy  to  explain.  It  might,  indeed,  prcnluce 
the  only  eflect  which  the  historian  in  the  recapiluhuion  of  his  argument  might  assign 
to  it,  viz.  it  might  supply  Christians  with  that  "invincible  valour  "  which  should 
kt-ep  them  iirm  to  their  principles,  but  it  could  hardly  be  of  service  in  converting 
jmgans.  Is  not,  then,  this  secondary  cause  iuadcquate  to  its  declai'ed  effect  ?  But 
we  deny  the  fact  that  any  kind  or  any  degree  of  intolerance  existed  among  the 
primitive  Christians  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  experienced  every  possible  kind  of 
suffering  and  torture  from  the  intolerance  of  their  heathen  persecutors.  And,  as 
to  their  zeal,  we  maintain  that  it  did  not  bear  the  slightest  similitude  to  the  fierce- 
ness and  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  from  whom  it  is  insinuated  that  they  derived  it.  "It 
was  derived  from  very  different  causes,  and  aimed  at  far  nobler  ends.  It  was  not 
the  narrow  and  temporal  interests  of  one  nation,  but  the  general  reformation  and 
the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  ichule  u'orld,  which  the  teachers  of  Christianity  were 
anxious  to  promote.  That  firmness  which  may  be  construed  into  intolerance,  and 
that  activity  which  we  are  content  to  call  by  the  luxme  of  zeal,  had,  in  the  usual 
course  of  human  affairs,  a  tendency  to  retard  rather  than  to  facilitate  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian,  instead  of  falling  into  the  fashionable  and 
popular  intercommunity  of  worship,  disdained  —  amid  the  terrors  of  impending 
de;iih  —  to  throw  incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  ;  he  boldly  pronounce<l  the  whole 
system  of  pagan  mythology  imposture,  and  charged  the  whole  ritual  of  its  external 
devotions  with  grovelling  superstition  and  profane  idolatry." 

2.  To  the  next  secondary  cause  alleged  we  may  certainly  attribute 
more  force  ;  and  the  friends  of  Christianity  will  veiy  readily  acknow- 
ledge "  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life "'  (delivered  as  it  was  with  the 

'  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 
2  See  pp.  .301—303.  supra. 
*  Keith's  Evidence  from  Trophccy,  p.  51.  noto. 
X  2 
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demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power)  to  have  had  its  share  in 
spreading  the  belief  of  it. 

But  the  success,  perhaps,  was  owing  rather  to  this  demonstration  of  spirit  and  of 
power  tlian  to  the  doctrine  itself,  which  was  by  no  means  suited  either  to  tlie  expect- 
ations or  wishes  of  the  pagan  world  in  general ;  for  it  was  offensive  to  the  Epicu- 
reans, by  the  punishments  it  denounced  ugainst  the  voluptuous  and  the  wicked  ;  and 
it  was  not  attractive  to  the  vulgar  by  the  very  rewards  which  it  proposed.  The 
pride  of  the  philosnpher  was  shocked  by  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  the  mode  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  conipi-ehend  ;  and  the  imaginations  of  other  men  were 
feebly  impressed  by  the  representations  of  a  future  stiite,  which  did  not  hold  out 
the  serene  sky  and  the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  an  elysium.  Men,  indeed,  must 
have  believed  the  Gospel  in  general  before  they  believed  the  doctrine  of  futurity 
on  its  authority  :  they  must  have  been  Cliristian  believers  before  they  admitted  tiiat 
doctrine ;  so  that  this  doctrine  could  not  have  been  a  cause  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity. 

3.  "  The  Miraculous  Powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church  "  are 
assigned  as  a  third  cause  by  the  historian,  who  proceeds,  in  a  style  of 
the  most  contemptuous  and  bitter  derision,  to  insinuate  that  these 
powers  were  never  possessed. 

The  considerations  already  offered  on  the  subject  of  miracles',  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred,  prove  that  miraculous  powers  were  not  merely  ascribed,  but 
actually  possessed  by  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  of  Cliristiaiiity ;  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  neither  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Julian,  nor  any  other  of  its  most  virulent 
enemies,  denied,  or  attempted  to  deny,  the  existence  and  reality  of  those  miracles; 
and  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  improbable  cause  (magic)  to  which  they 
ascribed  them.  Besides,  the  Christian  miracles  were  liable  to  peculiar  dlfhculties 
wliich  obstructed  their  reception  ;  so  that  if  they  had  not  really  and  indisputably  been 
performed,  they  neither  could  nor  would  have  been  credited.  "  The  multitude  of 
popular  gods  admitted  among  the  heathens  did,  by  necessary  consequence,  occasion 
such  a  multitude  o(  pretended  miracles  that  they  insensibly  lost  their  force,  and  sunk 
in  tlieir  esteem.  Though  the  philosophers  in  general,  and  men  of  reading  and  con- 
templation, could  not  but  discover  the  grossness  and  absurdity  of  the  civil  religion, 
yet  this  could  have  little  effect  on  the  vulgar  or  thcinselves :  —  not  on  the  vulgar^ 
because  it  was  the  business  of  the  wisest  and  most  politic  heads  zealously  to  support 
and  encourage  them  in  their  practices;  not  on  fhemselres,  because,  if  they  despised 
their  gods,  they  must  despise  their  miracles  too."^  Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
miracles  aw/'/Z/cfZ  to  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity  nmst  have  created  an  inune- 
diate  and  stubborn  j)rejudice  against  their  cause,  and  nothing  could  have  subdued 
that  prcjuilice  but  miracles  really  nnd  visibly  j)erformed.  Mr.  Gibbon's  third  cause, 
therefore,  is  as  inadequate  as  the  two  preceding. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  is  "  the  Pure  and  Austere  Morals  of  the  first 
Christians"  which  he  reduces  to  a  mean  and  timid  repentance  for 
former  sins,  and  to  an  impetuous  zeal  in  supporting  the  reputation  of 
the  society  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

"  But  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  and  jealous  Romans,  such  repentance 
and  such  zeal  nmst  have  equally  excited  opposition  to  Christianity.  The  first  would 
have  provoked  contempt  among  persons  of  their  daring  self-sufficiency  ;  and  the  other 
wrmid  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  magistrate.  True  it  is,  that  tlie  Christians 
liad  virtues  of  a  nobler  kind.  It  is  also  true  that  those  virtues  did  ultimately 
trium{)ii  over  the  scorn  and  malice  of  their  foes ;  and  it  is  true,  that  u  religion, 
producing  such  effects  on  its  followers,  and  deriving  success  from  such  means, 
carries  witli  it  a  presumptive  proof  of  which  imposture  never  couhl  boast."  Though 
the  historian  ascribes  the  growth  of  Christianity  to  the  exem|)lary  virtues  of  its  first 
converts,  which  encouraged  others  to  join  their  communion,  he  does  not  account  for 

'  See  pp.  168,  169.  174.  230.  suprh. 

*  Wcslon  ou  the  Ilejcctiou  of  Cliristian  Miracles  by  the  Heathen,  p.  348. 
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the  exemplary  virtues  of  the  first  converts  themselves,  nor  for  the  conversion  of 
aliandonetl  heathens  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  holiness  of  heart  and  in  life. 
The  virtues  of  the  first  Christians  arose  from  their  faith,  and  not  their  faith  from 
tiieir  virtues.  Notliin<i  but  a  conviction  of  its  truth  could  have  induced  its  first 
converts  to  repent,  and  to  require  their  proselytes  to  repent,  as  a  condition  of 
salvation. 

5.  The  last  secondary  cause,  mentioned  by  this  writei',  is  "  the 
Union  and  Discipline  of  the  Christian''^  church,  or  "  Republic,^''  as  he  it 
pleased  to  term  it. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  union  essentially  contributes  to  secure  order  and 
stability,  and  to  enlarge  the  interests  of  every  society;  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  the  Gospel  was  propagated  before  its  professors  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  establish  a  discipline,  or  to  form  themselves  into  societies.  And  when  they  in- 
creased, their  divisions  (for  divisions  early  rent  the  church  of  Christ)  must  have 
checked  its  progress ;  and  their  strict  discipline  was  more  likely  to  deter  men  from 
their  communion  than  to  invite  or  allure  them  to  it.  If  the  Gospel  succeeded,  not 
only  amidst  the  furious  assaults  of  its  enemies,  but  tlie  no  less  violent  contentions 
of  its  fiiends,  we  must  look  for  its  success  in  some  other  cause  than  those  which  tiie 
sceptical  historian  has  assigned,  and  which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  so  in- 
dustriously circulated.^  'Jhe  universal  prevalence,  therefore,  of  the  despised  doc- 
trine of  a  crucified  lawgiver  against  the  allurements  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  world,  the  writings  of  the  learned,  and  the  sanguinary  jjersecutioiis 
of  the  great  and  powerful,  must  ever  be  regarded  by  every  sincere  and  candid 
inquirer  as  an  irrefragable  argument  that  its  original  was  divine,  and  its  protector 
almighty. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  and  variety  of  the  evidence  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  its  opposers  continue  to  object,  that  they  do  not  see  real- 
ised the  projjhecies  and  intimations  relative  to  the  universality  of  the 
Christian  religion; — that  it  was  rejected  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  also  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  —  that  a  large  portion  of  the  world  at  present  receives  the 
Koran ;  —  that  Chi'istianity  is  known  only  to  a  small  poi'tion  of  man- 
kind; and,  finally,  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  came  from  God,  no 
part  of  the  human  race  would  remain  ignorant  of  it,  no  understanding 
Avould  fail  to  be  convinced  by  it.  These  objections  are  plausible  ;  but, 
like  those  already  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  they  fall  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  the  test  of  critical  examination. 
That  the  victorious  propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been,  hitherto, 
so  complete,  as  to  answ^er  the  promise  of  an  absolute  universality,  we 
readily  acknowledge,  but  are  in  no  pain  for  the  event  ^;  as  the  same 
oracles  which  have  thus  far  been  verified  suppose  the  present  condition 
of  things ;  and,  what  is  more,  assure  us  of  a  time  to  come,  when  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in. 

(1.)  The  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  toho  were 
contemporary  icith  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  no  argument  against  the 
divine  original  of  Christianity. 

'  White's  BamjUon  Lectures,  pp.  138 — 144.  Chelsum's  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  Fall,  pp.8 — 13.  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  Mr.  Gibbon,  letters  i. — v.  The  wilful  misrepresentations  and  blunders  of  the  sceptical 
historian  are  likewise  exposed  with  eqiuil  leaniing  and  elegance  in  Mr.  Kcti's  Banij)ton 
Lectures  for  1790,  8vo.  1792  (2d  edition)  ;  and  in  the  late  learned  and  Kev.  J.  Milner's 
treatise,  entitled  "  Gibbon's  Account  of  Christianity  considered."  8vo.  1808.  (2d.  edit.) 

*  "  The  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak  and  not  lie; 
though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  shall  surely  come,  it  ivill  not  tarry."    Habakkuk  ii.  3. 
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The  Almighty  never  acts  towards  his  accountable  creatures  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  force  their  jadgmt'nt,  and  irresistibly  to  influence  their 
moral  conduct:  but,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  them  in  all  such  instances 
to  the  application  of  their  rational  powers,  and  to  that  freedom  of  will, 
which  are  essential  to  a  right  faith  and  practice.  It  depends  wholly 
on  ourselves,  on  the  affections  of  the  heart,  rnther  than  on  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  understanding,  whether  we  will  seriously  and  earnestly 
advert  to  the  evidence,  which  is  offered  in  jn'oof  of  religious  truth,  and 
candidly  give  it  a  fair,  honest,  and  impartial  examination.  To  argue, 
theref\)re,  either  for  the  credibility,  or  falsehood,  of  any  point  of  his- 
tory or  doctrine,  merely  from  the  numbers  who  receive  or  reject  it,  is 
a  very  fallacious  way  of  informing  the  judgment ;  and  he  must  be 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  usual  course  of  the  world,  who  has  not 
found  by  his  own  experience,  that,  as  there  are  some  men  capable  of 
believing  the  grossest  absurdities,  so  there  are  others  equally  notorious 
for  questioning,  denying,  and  opposing  the  plainest  truths.  If  there- 
fore, in  the  case  before  us,  we  consider  the  circumstances  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews,  during  the  time  of  Christ,  Ave  shall  be  able  to 
account  most  satisfactorily  for  their  infidelity  then,  as  well  as  for  their 
continuance  to  the  present  day  in  rejecting  him  as  the  Messiah ;  and 
shall  further  derive  additional  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  certain  that  great  niunbers  of  Jews  and  devout  proselytes  were 
converted  at  first  to  Christianity  '  ;  which  j)Liinly  showed  that  it  was 
not  destitute  of  proof  or  truth,  and  that  it  was  not  rejected  for  want 
of  evidence,  but  for  some  other  reasons,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
assign. 

One  great  and  general  cause,  to  which  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  is 
to  be  ascribed,  \it\\Q\Y  rmckcdncss  ;  which  certainly  is  a  cause  sufficient 
to  produce  such  an  effect.  If  a  man  be  vicious,  he  is  disposed  to  reject 
evident  truths,  and  to  embrace  ridiculous  opinions.  That  vice  weakens 
the  understanding,  infatuates  the  judgment,  and  hinders  it  from  dis- 
cerning between  truth  and  falsehood,  especially  in  matters  of  morality 
and  religion,  is  a  truth  not  more  constantly  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures 
than  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience.  How  wicked  the  Jews 
were,  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament^;  and 
Josephus,  their  own  historian  and  a  priest  of  Jerusalem,  informs  us 
of  the  enoi-mous  villanies  practised  by  them.  "It  is,"  says  he,  "im- 
])Ossible  to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  their  iniquities.  Thus  much, 
in  general,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  city  which 
suffered  such  miseries,  or  a  race  of  men  from  the  beginning  of  the 

world  who  so   abounded  in  wickedness." "I  verily  believe 

that  if  the  Komans  had  delayed  to  destroy  these  wicked  wretches,  the 
city  would  have  either  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  or  over- 
whelmed by  the  waters,  or  struck  with  fire  from  heaven  like  another 
Sodom  ;  for  it  produced  a  far  more  impious  generation  than  those  who 
suffered  such  punishment."^  Can  it  then  be  a  matter  of  astonishment 

*  Sec  the  proofs  of  this  fact,  supra,  pp.  301,  302. 

*  Soc  un  account  of  the  extreme  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people,  infra.  Vol.  TIT. 
pp.  406—410. 

*  Josephus,  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib,  v.  c.  II.  §  5.  anil  e.  13.  §  6.     The  wliole  of  his  founh. 
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that  flic  Gospel  should  meet  with  no  better  reception  amongst  such 
monsters  of  iniquity  ?  How  could  the  voluptuous  Saddueee  digest  the 
doctrines  of  mortification  and  self-denial,  of  taking  up  his  cross,  and 
following  the  Captain  of  his  salvation  through  sufferings  ?  How  could 
the  proud  and  haughty  Pharisee  condescend  to  be  meek  and  lowly, 
and  instead  of  worshipping  God  in  show,  learn  to  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth?  What  methods  could  be  taken  to  win  those  who  were 
resolved  to  quarrel  with  every  one  ?  What  reason  could  prevail  on 
them  who  were  never  disposed  to  hear  reason,  who  were  always  cloudy 
and  sullen,  self-willed  and  obstinate,  and  "  exceedingly  mad  "  against 
those  who  differed  from  them?  What  more  could  be  done  for  the ra 
who  had  withstood  the  last,  the  utmost  means  of  conviction,  and  had 
rendered  themselves  incapable  of  mercy,  by  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  ascribing  to  the  power  of  the  devil  those 
miracles  which  had  manifestly  been  wrought  by  the  power  of  God  ? 
No  man,  said  Jesus  Christ,  can  come  unto  me  except  the  Father,  lohlck 
hath  sent  me,  draw  him.  (John  vi.  44.)  No  man  can  einlnace  tlie 
Christian  religion  without  the  help  of  divine  grace  (which  neither 
forces  the  mind,  nor  controls  the  moral  liberty  of  man) :  and  divine 
grace  is  justly  withheld  from  those  who  have  made  themselves  un- 
worthy of  it.  In  short,  a  judicial  infatuation  seized  the  Jews.  God 
left  them  to  that  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  they  by  iheir 
sins  had  brought  upon  themselves  ;  so  that  they  could  not  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  understand  loith  their  hearts,  and  he  converted  and  healed. 
(John  xii.  40.) 

A  still  more  evident  cause  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
Jews  is  to  be  found  in  their  strong  prejudice,  and  adherence  to 
former  opinions  and  practices ;  by  which  their  understandings  were 
blinded  and  unable  to  see  the  evidence  jn'oduced.  They  were  offende  I 
at  the  meanness  of  his  life  and  the  ignominy  of  his  death.  The  pro- 
jihets  had  em[)loyed  the  loftiest  images  to  set  forth  the  glories  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  in  describing  his  spiritual  kingdom,  had  borrowed  their 
metaphors  from  earthly  kingdoms.  What  was  thus  figuratively 
spoken,  the  Jews  had  expounded  literally  ;  and  these  traditionary  ex- 
positions, being  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  produced 
in  the  Jews  a  notion  of  a  mighty  temporal  prince;  —  a  notion  highly 
gratifying  to  a  people  whose  affairs  were  on  the  decline,  and  whose 
polity  seemed  to  be  tending  towards  dissolution.  Impressed  with  this 
expectation,  the  Jews  would  not  recognise  the  Messiah  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  they  looked  for  a  prince  of  they  knew  not  what  high  extrac- 
tion ;  but,  with  respect  to  Jesus,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
the  carpenter's  son.  Having  learned  from  their  prophets  that  Beth- 
lehem was  to  be  the  ]3lace  of  the  Messiah's  nativity,  because  Jesus 
resided  at  Nazareth,  they  hastily  concluded,  that  he  was  born  there, 
and  that  no  yood  thing  cotdd  come  out  of  Galilee.  They  were  pleasing 
themselves  with  gaudy  dreams  of  greatness,  with  the  prospect  of 
conqiiest  and  emjiire  ;  but  he  declared  that  his  kingdom  loas  not  >f  this 
tuorld,  and   accordingly  he  taught  them, — not  how  to  shake  off  the 

Hfth,  and  sixth  books  abound  with  instances  of  the  consummate  depravity  and  desperate 
wickedness  of  the  Jews. 
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hated  Roman  yoke,  but  how  to  llbernte  themselves  from  the  greater 
yoke  and  tyranny  of  sin  ;  —  not  liow  to  triumph  over  foreign  enemies, 
but  how  to  subdue  their  domestic  adversaries,  their  hists  and  vices. 
Tliey  hoped  to  enjoy  certain  rights  and  privileges  above  the  rest  of 
mankind;  but  Christ  came  to  break  down  the  wall  of  partition^  and 
to  unite  both  .lews  and  Gentiles  as  one  body,  luider  one  head.  Th(^y 
expected  to  become  lords  of  the  nations,  and  to  have  Jerusalem  for 
their  seat  of  empire;  and  were  shocked  to  hear  that  their  city  and 
temple  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  all  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  must  suffer  persecution.  We  know  also  that,  about  the  time  of 
Christ,  there  arose  many  lalse  Messiahs  and  false  pr()})hets,  who  drew 
away  much  people  after  them.  And  even  those  persons,  who  were 
too  wise  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  impostors,  would  yet  many  of  tliem 
become  unreasonably  suspicious,  and  mislead  themselves  for  very  fear 
of  being  misled  by  others.  Seeing  so  many  impostors  abroad,  they 
would  be  apt  to  regard  all  men  as  impostors,  and  reject  the  true  Mes- 
siah among  so  many  false  ones.  At  length,  when  they  saw  him  fiut 
to  an  ignominious  death,  that* very  thing  was  sutficient  to  cancel  all 
his  miracles,  and  to  convince  them  that  he  covdd  not  be  their  Messiiih, 
little  considering  that  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God  that  icas  thus  to  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  rvurld. 

Besides  the  preceding  prejudices,  which  were  common  to  the 
Jewish  nation  collectively,  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Phan;-ees, 
had  particular  motives  for  rejecting  the  Gospel.  They  liated  C'hrist, 
because  he  had  reproved  and  openly  exposed  their  pride,  tlieir  hy- 
pocrisy, their  uncharitableness,  their  covetousness,  their  zeal  for  tradi- 
tions; and  their  hatred  against  him  disposed  them  to  think  ill  of  him, 
and  to  do  him  all  ill  offices.  We  need  not  wonder  when  we  find  them 
upon  all  occasions  opposing  and  calumniating  him,  if  we  c  insider 
that  they  were  a  wicked  set  of  men,  and  that  he  had  publicly  and 
frequently  reproved  them.  They  were  highly  incensi  d  against  him, 
and  in  the  judgment  which  they  made  of  him,  they  were  directed 
by  their  passions,  not  by  their  reason.  Nor  did  anger  and  resent- 
ment only  furnish  them  with  prejudices  against  Christ,  but  self-interest 
also  and  worldly  policy.  The  people  who  had  seen  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  particularly  that  miracle  by  which  he  had  fed  a  great  multitude, 
had  at  one  time,  as  St.  John  relates,  a  design  to  make  him  their  king, 
concluding,  reasonably  enough,  that  under  such  a  leader  they  should 
be  victorious.  Tiierefore  Christ,  if  he  had  been  a  deceiver,  and  had 
entertained  ambitious  designs,  might  easily  have  made  himself  a  prince, 
and  might  have  incited  the  people  to  shake  oflf  the  Roman  yoke,  which 
was  grievous  to  them. 

The  chief  j)rie!'t8  and  principal  persons  among  the  Jews  thought, 
that  if  Christ  should  make  such  an  attempt  they  should  be  ruined, 
whatsoever  the  consequences  of  it  were.  If  tlie  Jews  under  his  con- 
duct should  endeavour  to  recover  their  liberties,  and  fail  in  it,  they 
knew  that  the  nation  would  be  severely  punished  by  the  Romans. 
Nor  was  their  prospect  less  bad,  if  Christ  should  deliver  the  people 
from  their  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  and  rule  over  them  himself; 
for  though  they  hated  the  Romans,  yet  doubtless  they  thought  that 
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Christ  would  be  a  worse  ruler  for  tlieni  than  any  Roman  governor. 
The}-  knew  that  he  had  a  bad  opinion  of  them,  and  that  he  had  ex- 
posed their  vices  ;  and  therefore  they  concluded  that  the  establishment 
of  his  authority  Avould  be  the  ruin  of  theirs.  Thus  they  were  incited 
not  oidy  by  resentment,  but,  as  they  imagined,  by  interest,  to  deny 
that  C'hiist  was  the  Messiah,  to  oppose  him,  and  to  destroy  him  ;  fur 
since  they  were  persuaded  that  the  Messiah  should  be  a  temporal 
king,  they  could  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  unless  at 
the  same  time  they  owned  him  to  be  their  king. 

They  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  they  stirred  up  the  people, 
they  intimidated  the  governor,  they  prevailed  to  have  Christ  crucified, 
and  by  his  death  they  thought  themselves  at  last  secure  from  all  these 
evils.  But  he  arose  again,  and  his  disciples  appeared  openly  in  Jeru- 
salem, working  miracles,  and  teaching  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 
One  would  at  first  think  that  no  man  could  withstand  such  evidence ; 
but  we  shall  not  so  much  wonder  at  their  obstinacy,  if  we  observe  that 
their  fears,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  interests,  led  them  again  to 
opjiose  the  truth.  They  considered  that  they  were  the  persons  who 
had  represented  Christ  as  a  man  who  had  lost  his  senses,  a  demoniac, 
an  impostor,  a  magician,  a  violator  of  the  law,  a  seditious  teacher,  a 
rebel,  an  enemy  to  C?esar,  and  a  false  Messiah;  Avho  had  instigated  the 
people,  and  who  had  persuaded  Pilate  to  crucify  him  ;  they  heard  that 
the  apostles  wrought  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  they  con- 
cluded that,  if  the  apostles  were  permitted  to  proceed  in  this  manner, 
they  would  convert  a  great  part  of  the  Jews;  and  they  feared  that, 
if  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ's  disciples  were  received,  they  who 
had  been  his  implacable  enemies  should  be  accounted  not  only 
ignorant  and  blind  guides,  but  dishonest  men  ;  that  they  should  not 
only  lose  their  credit  and  authority,  but  be  exposed  to  the  resentment 
of  the  incensed  multitude ;  and  therefore  they  thought  that  the  best 
way  to  secure  themselves  was  to  deter  and  hinder  the  apostles  from 
appearing  any  more  in  public,  and  from  preaching  the  Gospel.  And 
when  the  disciples  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of  their  min- 
istry, the  high  priest  asked  them,  saying.  Did  ice  not  straitly  com- 
mand you  that  you  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?  And  behold,  ye  have 
filled  Jerusalem  toith  your  docti'ine,  and  intend  to  bring  this  maiCs  blood 
upon  us.     (Acts  v.  2b.) 

Miracles  were  wrought  to  convince  them;  but  when  a  man  is  vio- 
lently bent  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  he  is  more  than  half  persuaded 
that  things  are  as  he  desires.  They  hastily  concluded  that  those  mi- 
racles were  either  delusions  and  impostures,  or  wonderful  works  per- 
formed by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits. 

From  these  ill  dispositions  proceeded  suitable  effects ;  for  they  per- 
secuted the  first  Christians,  they  accused  them  to  the  Koman  magis- 
trates of  sedition,  they  beat  them  in  their  synagogues,  they  im])ri- 
soned  them,  they  banished  them,  they  put  many  of  them  to  death, 
and  strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  destroy  this  rising  sect. 
Some  ^  ancient  writers  assure  us,  that  the  Jews  took  the  pains  to 

'  Justin  Martyr  and  Eusebius.  See  Justin,  p.  171.  and  Thiilby's  Notes,  and  Fabric ius 
de  Vcr.  Kel.  Christ,  p  665. 
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send  persons  from  Jerusalem  into  all  countries,  to  accuse  the  Chris- 
tians of  atheism  and  other  crimes,  and  to  make  them  as  odious  as  they 
possibly  coidd.' 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  their  rejection  of  Clirlst  as  the  Messiah,  atjirst:  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  conceive  what  may  be  the  reasons  of  their  i)ersisting  in  the  same 
infidelity  now.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  most  (if  not 
all)  of  the  same  reasons  which  gave  birth  to  their  infidelity  continue 
to  nourish  it,  particularly  their  obstinacy,  their  vain  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  world!}'  greatness,  and  the  false  christs  and  false  jiro- 
phets,  who  at  different  times  have  arisen  u[)  among  them.  To  which 
may  be  added  their  want  of  charitableness  towards  the  Christians,  and 
continuinii-  to  live  insulated  from  all  tiic  rest  of  mankind.  All  these 
circumstances,  together,  present  great  difficulties  to  their  conversion. 
Secondly,  on  the  part  of  the  icorld,  the  grand  obstacles  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  are,  the  prevalence  of  Mohammedism  and  other 
false  religions,  the  schisms  of  Christians,  the  unholy  lives  of  nominal 
Christians,  and  particularly  the  cruelties  which,  on  various  pretexts 
and  at  different  times,  have  been  most  unjustly  inflicted  on  this 
unhapi)y  people. 

From  the  account  which  avc  have  given  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  causes  whence  it  arose,  it  ai)pears  that  their  unbelief 
is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  modern  Jews,  there- 
fore, reason  weakly  when  they  say,  that  their  ancestoi's  would  nut 
and  could  not  have  rejected  Christ,  if  the  miracles  related  in  the 
Gospel  had  been  really  wrought.  Against  this  argument  we  may  also 
observe,  that  it  can  do  no  service  to  a  Jew,  because  it  would  prove 
too  much.  It  would  pi'ove  that  Moses  wrought  no  miracles,  since  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  often  rebelled  against  him  :  it  would  prove  that 
many  of  the  prophets  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  were  false  ])ro- 
phets,  because  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Jews.  The  Jews  are 
not  able  to  give  any  reason  why  they  acknowledge  the  law  of  Moses 
to  b(!  a  divine  revelation,  which  will  not  directly  and  more  strongly 
establish  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Gospel. 

So  far  indeed  is  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  from  being  an  objectiou 
to  the  argument  from  prophecy  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  corroborates  that  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel.  For,  by  their  infidelity,  we  gain  a  great  number  of 
unsus])ccted  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  by 
their  disi)ersion,  these  witnesses  abound  in  the  richest  and  most  com- 
mercial i)arts  of  the  world.  Had  the  body  of  the  Jews  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  conspire 
with  the  Christians  in  forging  and  corrupting  the  proi)hccie§  relating 
to  the  Messiah;  but  now  their  infidelity  cuts  off  all  cavils  and  susj)!- 
cions  of  that  kind,  and  makes  their  testimony,  like  that  of  sworn 
enemies,  the  more  favourable,  the  more  un((uestionMble. 

Again,  by  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and  their  dispersion  in  cou- 

•  Jortin's  Discourses  conccriiiii;^  the  Truth  of  tlic  Cliristian  Ri'ligioii,  iliso.  i.  Bj).  Now 
t<):i'>  Wiirks,  vol.  V.  (iis>i(Tt:itioii  x\ix.  See  also  lip.  Con.vheare's  SiTinoiis,  vol.  i.  .•<i-nii.  2. 
ami  Up.  Kiikki's  DcuioiibUutioii  of  the  Messias.  (I3u^ Ic  Lettiias,  vol.  i.  pp.  10;— 1 12  ) 
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sequence  of  it,  many  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  are  remarkably  fulfilled;  so  that  instead  of  doino- 
disservice  to  the  Christian  cause,  it  does  it  real  honoui*,  and  tends 
wonderfully  to  promote  and  advance  it  in  the  world.  And  after  all 
the  changes  and  revolutions,  after  all  the  persecutions  and  massacres 
which  they  have  seen  and  undergone  for  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred years,  they  still  subsist  a  distinct  people  in  order  to  the  comple- 
tion of  other  prophecies,  that  (Rom.  xi.  25,  26.)  "  when  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in,  all  Israel  may  be  saved."  There  is 
nothing  parallel  to  this  to  be  found  in  history  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  down  to  this  time,  and  it  is  no  less  than  a  standing  miracle 
in  all  ages  and  countries  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Besides,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Christian  religion  to  have 
been  first  preached  and  propagated  in  a  nation  of  unbelievers,  as  it 
frees  the  account  of  the  facts  from  all  suspicion  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture. Designing  men  may  easily  be  supposed  to  carry  on  a  trick 
among  their  creatures  and  dependants,  among  tiiose  of  the  same  side 
and  party,  of  the  same  profession  and  interest;  but  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  a  small  number  of  poor  illiterate  fishermen  and  tent-makers 
to  succeed  in  an  attempt  of  this  nature  among  thousands  of  secret 
spies  and  open  enemies?  Nothing  but  tinith,  nothing  but  divine 
truth,  and  upheld  by  a  divine  power,  could  have  stood  the  trial  and 
borne  down  so  much  malice  and  opposition  before  it.' 

(2.)  Tlie  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  unbelieving  Gentiles,  tcho 
tvere  contemporaries  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  no  objection  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

Many  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages,  with  reference  to  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  may  be  applied 
with  respect  to  the  Gentile  nations,  wdio  had  many  prejudices  in 
common  with  the  Jews,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  causes  of  unbelief,  which  were  common  to  them  with  the 
Jews,  were,  a  great  corruption  of  manners ;  the  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, which  led  the  Gentiles  to  despise  the  doctrines  and  religious 
rites  of  Christianity  previously  to  examination^;  the  purity  of  the 

'  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  142.  "  The  case  of  tlie  Jews  may  be  useful  in  cor- 
recting a  vain  opinion  which  every  one  almost  is  sometimes  apt  lo  entertain,  that  had  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  conversed  with  him  personally,  had  he  been  an  car- 
witness  to  his  words,  an  eye-witness  to  his  works,  he  should  have  been  a  better  Christian, 
he  should  have  resigned  all  his  scruples,  and  have  l)elieved  and  obeyed  without  doubt  and 
without  reserve.  Alas  !  they,  who  are  infidels  now,  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
infidels  then.  The  Jews  saw  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  yet  believed  not : 
'Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.'"  (John  xx.  29.)  Ibid, 
p.  144.  The  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  discussed  in  a  clear  and  conclusive  manner,  in  the 
last  three  discourses  of  Mr.  Franks's  "  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1821,  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  they  were  stated  and  enforced  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  :  comprising' 
a  connected  view  of  the  claims  which  Jesus  advanced,  of  the  arguments  by  which  he 
supported  them,  and  of  his  statements  respecting  the  causes,  progress,  and  consequences 
of  infidelity."     Cambridge,  1821.   Svo. 

■■^  The  state  of  religion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  tendency  to  induce  this 
disposition.  Christianity  had  nothing  in  it  to  attract  their  notice  :  it  mixed  with  no  po- 
litics ;  —  it  produced  no  fine  writers  ;  —  the  nature,  office,  and  ministry  of  Jesus  would  be 
alien  to  their  conceptions.  Its  connection  with  Judaism  would  injure  it  witli  the  leariu'd 
heathen,  who  regarded  Jehovah  himself  as  the  idul  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  this  would 
fredudc  all  inquiry  among  meu  of  education,  which  accoiints  also  for  their  biieuce  on  the 
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precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  were  entirely  opposite  to  their  vicious 
inclluations  and  practices;  the  temporal  inconveniences  which  at- 
tended the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  tlie  temporal  advantap;c8 
Avhich  might  be  secured  or  obtained  by  rejecting  or  opposing  it ;  the 
mean  appearance  which  Christ  had  made  in  the  world,  and  his  igno- 
ininious  death,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  divine 
l)Owcr  ascribed  to  him  by  his  disciples ;  and  the  contempt  entertained 
by  the  philosophers  for  the  rank,  acquirements,  sufferings,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  the  first  Christians.  All  these  things  produced  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews  an  aversion  for  the  Gospel,  and  they  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  unconverted  Gentiles. 

But  besides  these  causes  of  unbelief,  the  Gentiles  had  many  others 
peculiar  to  themselves.  They  entertained  a  high  notion  of  the 
efficacy  of  magic,  of  the  strength  of  charms  and  incantations,  and  of 
the  almost  uncontrollable  power  of  their  demons  and  demi-gods ; 
and  this  notion  led  the  greater  part  of  them  to  reject  the  Chris- 
tian miracles.  They  were,  moreover,  extremely  careless  and  in- 
different about  all  religions  in  general ;  consequently  they  had  only 
very  imperfect  notions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  spiritual 
adoration  which  was  due  to  him  alone ;  and  they  were  offended  at 
the  unsociableness  of  Christianity,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with 
the  established  worship  of  their  several  countries. 

Further,  the  great  and  powerful  men  among  the  Gentiles,  for 
want  of  attending  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  of 
understanding  it  thoroughly,  were  not  able  to  reconcile  it  with  their 
particular  views  and  interests ;  much  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  priests,  artificers,  and  artisans,  who  lived  by  the  profits  of 
idolatry,  would  readily  open  their  eyes  and  ears  to  receive  a  faith  so 
utterly  subversive  of  their  present  gain.  Xor  would  the  bad  opinion, 
which  other  nations  in  general  had  conceived  of  the  Jews,  permit 
them  easily  to  pass  a  favourable  judgment  upon  the  Christians, 
between  whom  and  the  Jews  they  did  not,  for  a  considerable  time, 
make  a  sufficient  distinction  ;  accounting  Christianity  to  be  only  a 
particular  sort  of  Judaism,  and  calling  the  Christians  atheists,  because 
they  taught  that  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  either  nothing  at  all, 
or  dead  men,  or  demons,  and  because  they  worshipped  a  sj)iritual 
Deity  in  a  spiritual  manner,  and  had  neither  temples  nor  altars. 

Fll^joct.  In  this  manner  Christianity  was  treated  by  Tacitus  and  hy  Pliny  the  Elder. 
Without  inquinj,  Tacitus  disj)Oses  of  the  whole  question  (see  p.  ITT),  supra),  hy  calling  it 
n  prslileiit  suf>erstition, — a  i)r()of  how  little  he  knew  or  concerned  himself  about  the  matter. 
Let  the  reader  peruse  the  instructions  of  Paul  to  the  Roman  converts  (Rom.  xii.  9., 
xiii.  1.3.).  and  then  jud^rc  of  this  pestilent  superstition  ;  or,  let  him  take  Pliny's  description 
of  the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  Christians  (sec  j).  1 79.  supra),  and  then  call  Christianity 
a  pestilent  superstition.     On  the  words  of  Tacitus,  Dr.  Paley  founds  these  observations:  — 

1.  The  learned  men   of  that    age  beheld   Christianity  in   a  distant   and    obscure  view. 

2.  l')Ut  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  most  acute  judgments,  in  subjects  which  they 
are  plca-sed  to  despise.  If  Christianity  had  not  survived  to  tell  its  own  story,  it  must  have 
j;:>ne  down  to  posterity  iis  a  pestilent  ur  pernicious  supiTstition.  3.  This  confeinpt,  prior 
to  examination,  is  an  intellectual  vice,  from  which  the  {greatest  faeultiis  of  the  mind  arc 
not  free.  And,  4.  We  need  not  be  surjjrised  that  nuiny  writers  of  that  atrc  did  not  men- 
tion Christianity,  when  those  who  did  appear  to  have  misconceived  its  nature  and  cha- 
raeier.  See  I'aiey's  Eviilcnccs,  vol.  ii.  i«p.  307 — 320.,  where  the  preceding  hints  arc  illus- 
trated at  length. 
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Afterwards,  when  the  Gospel  began  to  spread,  and  Mse  teachers  and 
vicious  professors  infested  the  church  (as  Christ  had  foretokl),  the 
Gentiles  would  not  distinguish  between  the  factious  heretics  (who 
wished  to  make  themselves  heads  of  parties)  and  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ :  and,  as  the  ancient  Christians  frequently  complained,  they 
laid  the  crimes  of  these  false  and  immoral  brethren  to  the  charge  of 
Christianity  :  nor  could  the  singular  innocence  and  piety  of  the 
Christians  secure  them  from  malicious  and  false  accusations. 

Lastly,  the  antiquity  of  paganism,  and  the  many  distinguislied 
blessings  which  (it  was  imagined)  the  propitious  influence  of  their 
heroes  and  gods  had  from  time  to  time  conferred  upon  their  several 
countries,  together  with  the  simple  and  artless  manner  in  which  the 
apostles  and  first  Christians,  and  their  followers,  propagated  a  reli- 
gion that  had  nothing  in  its  external  appearance  to  recommend  it, — 
concurred,  in  addition  to  the  causes  already  stated,  to  lessen  the  force 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  pre- 
vented no  small  numbers  of  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  learned,  from 
giving  in  their  names  among  the  earliest  converts  to  the  faith  and 
obedience  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  "  Such  were  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  made  so  many  of  them  unwilling  and 
unfit  to  receive  the  Christian  religion.  But  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  number  of  unbelievers,  among  those  to  whom  the  Gospel 
was  first  preached,  was  not  altogether  so  great  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. Besides  those  who  professed  Christianity,  and  those  who 
rejected  and  opposed  it,  there  were  in  all  probability  multitudes 
between  both,  neither  perfect  Christians,  nor  yet  unbelievers ;  they 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Gospel,  but  worldly  considerations 
made  them  unwilling  to  own  it.  There  were  many  circumstances 
which  inclined  them  to  think  that  Christianity  was  a  divine  revela- 
tion, but  there  were  many  inconveniences  which  attended  the  open 
profession  of  it ;  and  they  could  not  find  in  themselves  courage  enough 
to  bear  them ;  to  disoblige  their  friends  and  families,  to  ruin  their 
fortunes,  to  lose  their  reputation,  their  liberty,  and  their  life,  for  the 
sake  of  this  new  religion.  Therefore  they  were  willing  to  hope,  that 
if  they  endeavoured  to  observe  the  great  precepts  of  morality,  which 
Christ  had  represented  as  the  principal  part,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  religion,  if  they  thought  honourably  of  the  Gospel,  if  they  never 
spake  against  it,  if  they  offered  no  injury  to  the  Christians,  if  they 
did  them  all  the  services  that  they  could  safely  perform,  they  were 
willing  to  hope  that  God  would  accept  this,  and  that  he  would  excuse 
and  forgive  the  rest. 

"  The  account  which  we  have  of  those  times  is  very  short,  but  enough 
is  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  show  that  this  supposition  is  not  ground- 
less, and  that  many  thought  and  acted  in  this  manner ;  for  we  are  there 
told  that  several  believed  in  Christ,  but  durst  not  own  it,  some  because 
they  loved  the  praise  of  men,  others  because  they  feared  the  Jews,  be- 
cause they  would  not  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  others  because  they 
would  not  part  with  their  possessions.  Josej)h  of  Arimathea  is  said  to 
have  been  secretly  his  disciple;  Nicodemus  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
disposition ;  and  afterwards  Gamaliel,  and  other  Pharisees  who  op- 
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posed  the  persecution  and  the  punishment  of  ihe  apostle??,  were  pro- 
bably not  a  little  inclined  to  Christianity.  Thus  it  was  then,  and  thus 
it  hath  been  ever  since.  'JVuth  has  had  concealed  and  timorous  friends, 
who,  keeping  their  sentiments  to  themselves,  or  disclosing  them  only  to 
a  few,  complied  with  established  errors  and  superstitions,  which  they 
disliked  and  des[)ised.  They  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  history 
know  that  a'  great  niunbcr  of  such  examples  might  be  jjroduced. 

"  The  opposition  which  the  Gospel  experienced  from  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  arose  ])rincipally  from  their  vices.  To  this  cause  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  their  imbelief,  and  observe  that  truth  is  hidden 
from  those  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  whose  deeds  are  evil, 
who  hate  to  be  reformed,  whose  minds  are  carnal  and  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God,  and  who  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness. 
Of  such  persons  it  is  said,  that  none  of  them  shall  understand."^ 

(3.)  A  third  objection  to  the  prophecies  which  announce  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Christian  religion,  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  a  con- 
siderahle  pent  of  viankind,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  noio  embrace 
31o]iammedism,  and  receive  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  as  an  inspired 
book  :  zvhich  theij  would  not  do  if  Christianity  loere  really  from  God. 

Answer.  We  conceive  that  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled  when  all  parts 
of  the  world  shall  have  had  the  offer  <f  Christianity  ;  but  by  no  means 
that  it  shall  be  upheld  among  them  by  a  miracle.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  analogy  of  nature.  God  gives  increase  to  the  tree,  but 
does  not  prevent  its  decay.  He  gives  increase  to  a  man,  but  does  not 
prevent  his  growing  infirm.  Thus  religion,  when  planted  in  a  coun- 
try, is  left  to  the  natural  course  of  things ;  and  if  that  country 
grows  supine,  and  does  not  cherish  the  blessing,  it  must  take  on 
itself  the  consequence.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that,  with  regard  to 
all  those  countries  which  I'cceive  the  Koran,  where  the  Gospel  once 
floui'ished,  the  prophecy  has  already  been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  their 
present  state  is  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
foretold  that  such  a  falling  atcay  should  take  place.  Not  to  enter  into 
too  minute  details,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  lie,  to  this  very  day,  in  the  same  forlorn  and  desolate  condition 
which  the  angel  had  signified  to  the  a])ostlc  John  (liev.  ii.  iii.) ; 
their  candlestick  is  removed  out  of  its  place,  their  churches  are  turned 
into  mosques,  and  their  worship  into  the  grossest  superstition.  The 
prevalence  of  infidel  principles  on  the  Continent  is  notorious ;  and 
equally  notorious  are  the  attempts  making  to  disseminate  them  in 

'  Erasmus,  Epist.  583.  Siiys,  Quid  ego  j)Oluisseni  (ipitulari  Luthcro,  si  nic  poriculi  coini- 
tcm  fccissuni,  nisi  ut  pro  uno  pcrirciit  duo?  —  Multa  i[uidi'ni  jirandarc  ct  docuit  rt  monuit, 
atque  utinam  sua  bona  nialis  intoloraliilibus  nou  viti:u5sct!  Quod  si  omnia  pic  scripsisset, 
non  tamcn  erat  animus  ob  vt'ritalciu  capitc  i)criclitari.  Non  onmcs  ail  niartyriuiu  satis 
habent  roboris.     Vereor,  nc,  si  quid  incident  tuniultus,  Pctruiu  siui  imitatuiiis. 

Father  Paul,  being  asked  by  a  iVieiid  bow  be  coubl  hold  ((iniiuunion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  rej)lieil,  Dens  non  dvdit  mild  spirilum  LuUieri.  Sec  IJurnct's  Life  of  Bedell,  j).  16. 
and  liayle's  Diet.  art.  VVeiduerus. 

'■=  .lortiii's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Religion,  disc.  i.  pp.  91—04.  In  the  preceding 
part  of  that  di.scoursc,  the  learucd  author  has  discussed,  at  Iciujtii,  the  causes  of  the  rejec- 
tioti  oi'  Christianity  by  the  Gentiles,  which  we  have  necessarily  treated  with  i)rcvity.  That 
"No  valid  ArL'unient  c:in  be  drawn  from  the  Incredulity  of  tlie  Heathen  Philosophers 
against  the  I  rutli  i)f  ib«'  ( 'bristiau  l{eli;:iou,"  h;is  been  proveil  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Jcrcmic,  iu  his 
Koiribiuu  Prize  Essay,  CaUiLridgo,  lb2G.  8vo. 
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this  hig-hly  favoured  country.  Yet  all  these  coiuitrics  have  had  the 
Gospel,  and  if  they  should  hereafter  expel  it,  as  the  French  did  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  will  be  their  own  fault.  The 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  opposers  of  revelation  have  not  failed  to  contrast  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Mohammcdism  with  the  ])ropagation  of  Christianity ;  and 
have  urged  it  as  an  argument,  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  mira- 
culous in  the  extension  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  But,  in  making  this 
assertion,  they  have  either  not  known,  or  have  designedly  suppressed, 
the  connections  and  means  of  assistance  which  favoured  Mohammed, 
and  which  leave  nothing  wonderful  in  the  success  of  his  doctrine. 
That  success,  however,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  religious, 
political,  and  civil  state  of  the  East  at  the  time  the  pseudo-prophet  of 
Arabia  announced  his  pretensions,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  doctrine, 
as  well  as  by  the  means  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  its  propagation. 

Mohammed  came  into  the  world  exactly  at  the  time  suited  to  his 
purposes,  when  its  political  and  civil  state  was  most  favourable  to  a 
new  conqueror. 

In  Arabia  Felix,  religion  was  at  that  time  in  a  most  deplorable 
state.  Its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  four  religious  parties,  some 
of  whom  were  attached  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Sabians,  who 
adored  the  stars  as  divinities ;  while  othei's  followed  the  idolatry  of 
the  Magi,  who  worshipped  fire.  The  Jewish  religion  had  a  great 
many  followers,  who  treated  the  others  with  much  cruelty  ;  and  the 
Christians  who  wei'e  at  that  time  resident  there,  formed  principally 
an  assemblage  of  different  sects,  Avho  had  taken  refuge  among  this 
free  people  because  they  were  not  tolerated  in  the  Roman  emjiire. 
Among  the  Christian  sects  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  bitter 
dissensions  and  cruel  animosities  prevailed,  which  filled  great  part  of 
the  East  with  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormities, 
as  rendered  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many.  The 
pure  doctrines  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel  had  been  degraded  into 
superstitious  idolatry  ;  and  the  decay  of  morality  in  every  class  had 
kept  equal  pace  with  that  of  piety.  Under  such  a  distracted  state  of 
religion,  it  would  have  been  highly  wonderful  if,  in  a  short  time, 
Mohammed  had  not  procured  a  numerous  train  of  followers.  The 
Christian  religion,  on  the  contrary,  received  its  origin  in  a  country 
where  the  only  true  God  was  worshipped,  and  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
law  (which  it  abrogated)  was  universally  revered. 

If  the  corruptions  and  distresses  of  Christianity  were  thus  signally 
favourable  to  the  aspiring  views  of  Mohammed,  the  political  state  of 
the  world  at  that  time  contributed  not  less  remarkably  to  the  success 
of  the  impostor.  While  the  once  formidable  empires  of  Kome,  on 
the  one  hand,  overwhelmed  by  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  and  of  Persia,  on  the  other,  distracted  by  its  own  intestine 
divisions,  were  evidently  in  the  last  state  of  decay,  Arabia  Avas  in 
every  respect  prosperous  and  flourishing.  Naturally  populous  in  itself, 
it  had  received  a  very  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants  from  the 
Grecian  empire ;  whence  religious  intolerance  had  driven  great  num- 
bers of  Jews  and  Christians  to   seek  an  asylum  in  a  country,  where 
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they  might  enjoy  their  opinions  without  interruption,  and  profess 
thorn  without  danner.  The  Arabians  were  a  free  but  illitez*ate 
people,  not  devoted  like  other  nations  to  the  extravagances  of  sensual 
jileasures,  but  temperate  and  hardy,  and  therefore  properly  qualified 
for  new  conquests.  This  brave  people  were  at  that  time  divided 
into  separate  tribes,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  consequently 
connected  by  no  political  union,  —  a  circumstance  that  greatly  faci- 
litated the  conquests  of  Mohammed.  The  pseudo-prophet  himself 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  much  power  and  consequence ;  and, 
by  a  fortunate  marriage  with  an  opulent  widow,  was  raised,  from 
indigent  circumstances,  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mecca.  He 
was,  moreover,  endowed  with  fine  and  politic  talents  ;  and  from  the 
various  journeys  which  he  made  in  prosecuting  his  mercantile  con- 
cerns, had  acquired  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  These,  added  to  his  high  descent  and  family  connec- 
tions, could  not  fail  of  attracting  attention  and  followers  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  religious  teacher,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
No  such  advantages  of  rank,  wealth,  or  powerful  connections  were 
possessed  by  Jesus  Christ.  Of  humble  descent,  bred  iip  in  poverty, 
he  continued  in  that  state  all  his  life,  having  frequently  no  place 
where  he  could  lay  his  head.  A  man  so  circumstanced  was  not 
likely,  by  his  own  personal  influence,  to  force  a  new  religion,  much 
less  a  ftilse  one,  upon  the  world. 

In  forming  a  new  religion,  Mohammed  studied  to  adapt  it  to  the 
notions  of  the  four  religions  that  prevailed  in  Arabia ;  making  its 
ritual  less  burthensome,  and  its  morality  more  indulgent.  From  the 
idolatry  of  the  Sabians  and  Magi,  he  took  the  religious  observance  of 
Friday,  and  of  the  four  months  in  the  year,  together  with  various 
superstitious  fable5  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
last  judgment.  From  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  announced  himself  as 
the  Messiah,  the  conqueror  in  whom  their  })rophecies  centred,  he 
borrowed  many  tales,  particularly  concerning  angels,  numerous  puri- 
fications and  fasts,  the  prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  of 
usmy,  and  the  permission  of  polygamy,  and  of  capricious  divorce. 
From  the  jarring  and  corrupted  Christian  sects,  (to  whom  he  pro- 
claimed himself  as  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  that  was  to  accomplish 
the  yet  unfulfilled  system  of  revelation,)  he  derived  a  variety  of  doc- 
trinal tenets,  both  false  and  true,  concerning  the  divine  decrees,  the 
authority  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  evangelists,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind,  together  with  many 
moral  precepts.  By  this  artful  conq)ilation  he  united  all  the  four 
religions  of  his  country,  and  thus  procured  a  more  easy  admittance 
for  his  new  doctrine. 

Further,  Mohannned  established  his  religion  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  did  not  excite  against  itself  the  passions  of  men,  but  on  the 
contrary  flattered  them  in  various  ways.  It  was  easier  to  perform 
certain  corporeal  ceremonies  and  purifications,  to  recite  certain 
])rayers,  to  give  alms,  to  fast,  and  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  IMecca, 
than  to  restrain  lusts,  to  sup))ress  all  sinful  aj^jx'tites,  and  to  confine 
those  which  are  ijuiocont  within  proper  bounds.      ISuch  a  system  of 
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doctrine,  so  accommodating  to  every  bad  passion,  —  accompanied  by 
the  permission  of  polygamy  and  capricious  divorce,  and  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  full  enjoyment  of  gross  sensual  pleasures  in  a  future  life,  — 
<;ould  not  fail  of  procuring  him  a  considerable  accession  of  followers, 
and  in  no  long  time  brought  the  brave  and  wax-like  tribes  of  Arabia 
under  his  standard.  Far  different  was  the  holy  and  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ.  He  and  his  apostles  strictly  forbade  all  sin,  required  of  all, 
without  exception,  the  mortification  of  their  most  beloved  lusts,  can- 
celled the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  and  all  the  foolish  superstitions  of 
the  heathens.  Christ  made  no  allowance,  granted  no  indulgence ; 
and  yet  his  religion  has  continued  to  prevail  against  the  strongest 
corruptions  and  most  inveterate  prejudices.  Mohammed  changed  his 
system  of  doctrine,  and  altered  his  laws  and  ceremonies,  to  suit  the 
dispositions  of  the  people.  He  sometimes  established  one  law  and 
then  suppressed  it ;  pretending  a  divine  revelation  for  both,  though 
they  were  inconsistent.  But  Christ  was  always  the  same,  and  his 
laws  were  and  are  invariable.  Conscious  that  his  pretended  revela- 
tion would  not  bear  the  test  of  examination,  it  is  death  by  one  of  the 
laws  of  Mohammed  to  contradict  the  Koran,  or  to  dispute  about  his 
religion.  The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  was  submitted  to  free  inquiry  : 
the  more  strictly  it  is  examined,  the  brighter  do  its  evidences  ap- 
pear ;  and  the  rude  assaults,  which  at  various  times  have  been  made 
against  it,  have  served  only  to  demonstrate  its  divine  origin  beyond 
the  possibility  of  refutation. 

"  The  pretensions  of  Mohammed  were  not  accompanied  by  any  of 
those  external  evidences,  which  may  always  be  expected  to  confirm 
and  to  distinguish  a  divine  revelation.  To  miraculous  power,  that 
most  infallible  test  of  divine  interposition,  he  openly  disclaimed  every 
pretence,  and  even  boldly  denied  its  necessity  to  confirm  the  mission 
of  a  prophet.'  He  deemed  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  a  secret  and 
unattested  intercourse  with  an  angel,  and,  above  all,  to  the  inimitable 
sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran.  To  the  former  of  these  pre- 
tences no  serious  attention  is  due  ;  for,  instead  of  affording  any  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  claims  of  Mohammed,  it  notoriously  wants 
proofs  to  establish  its  own  authenticity."  With  regard  to  the  boasted 
sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran,  —  which,  the  pseudo-prophet 
alleged,  bore  strong  and  visible  characters  of  an  almighty  hand,  and 
was  designed  by  God  to  compensate  the  want  of  any  miraculous 
power,  —  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  not  only  to  be  far  below  the 
Scriptures,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its  images  and  the  force  of  its 
descriptions ;  but  its  finest  passages  are  acknowledged  imitations  of 
them,  and,  like  all  imitations,  infinitely  inferior  to  the  great  original.^ 
The  Moslems  in  proof  of  their  religion  appeal  to  the  plenary  and 
manifest  inspiration  of  the  Koran.  They  rest  the  divinity  of  their 
book  upon  its  inimitable  excellence ;  but  instead  of  holding  it  to  be 
divine  because  it   is  excellent,   they  believe  its  excellence   because 

■  Hence  no  credit  is  due  to  the  miraculous  stories  related  of  Mohammed  by  Abulfeda, 
who  wi-ote  the  account  six  hundred  years  after  his  death,  or  which  are  found  in  the  legend 
of  Al  Janabi,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after  that  event. 

*  Professor  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  241 — 252. 
VOL.  I.  y 
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they  admit  its  divinity.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Koran  which 
affects  the  feelings,  nothing  which  elevates  the  imagination,  nothing 
which  enlightens  the  understanding,  nothing  which  improves  the 
heart.  In  contains  no  beautiful  narrative,  no  proverbs  of  wisdom  or 
axioms  of  morality  ;  it  is  a  chaos  of  detached  sentences,  a  mass  of  dull 
tautology.  The  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  in  unison  with  the  im- 
moral and  absurd  tenets  which  it  inculcates,  —  savage  and  cruel;  for- 
bidding those  who  embrace  the  Moslem  faith  to  hold  any  friendly 
intercourse  with  infidels  or  those  who  reject  it,  and  commanding 
them  to  make  war  upon  the  latter.  Such  is  the  Koran  as  now  extant  j 
but  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  received  alterations,  additione,  and 
amendments,  by  removing  some  of  its  absurdities,  since  it  was  first 
compiled  by  Mohammed.^  The  Christian  revelation,  on  the  contrary, 
remains  to  this  day  as  it  was  written  by  its  inspired  authors ;  and  the 
more  minutely  it  is  investigated,  the  more  powerfully  does  it  appeal 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  examine  it  with  honesty  and  im- 
partiality. 

Of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  jNIohammed,  we  have  this  solitary  in- 
stance. When  he  went  to  visit  one  of  his  wives,  he  says  that  God 
revealed  to  him  what  she  desired  to  say  to  him  :  he  approved  of  one 
part  and  rejected  the  other.  When  he  told  his  wife  what  was  in  her 
will  to  speak  to  him,  she  demanded  of  him  who  had  revealed  it  to 
him  ?  "  He  that  knoweth  all  things,"  said  Mohanmied,  "  hath  re- 
vealed it  to  me,  that  ye  may  be  converted ;  your  hearts  are  inclined 
to  do  what  is  forbidden.  If  ye  act  any  thing  against  the  pi-ophet, 
know  that  God  is  his  protector."  There  is  not  a  single  circumstance 
to  render  this  relation  credible. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  contributed  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  Mohammedism  ;  circumstances  that  in  no  degree  appertained 
to  the  origin  of  Christianity.  During  the  first  seven  years,  indeed, 
when  the  Arabian  impostor  used  only  persuasion,  and  confined  his  exer- 
tions to  Mecca,  it  appears  that  he  could  reckon  no  more  converts  than 
eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women.  Contrast  with  this  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  during  the  same  period.'^  But  no  sooner  was 
he  enabled  to  assemble  a  party  sufficient  to  support  his  ambitious 
designs,  than  he  thrcAV  off  the  mask,  which  was  no  longer  necessary ; 
and,  disclaiming  the  softer  arts  of  persuasion  and  reasoning,  immedi- 
ately adopted  a  quicker  and  more  efficacious  mode  of  conversion.  It 
was  alleged  by  the  deceiver,  that,  since  a  disobedient  world  had  dis- 
dained or  rejected  the  ineffijctual  summons,  which  divine  mercy  had 
sent  in  former  times  by  the  projjhets,  who  came  with  appeals  to  the 
senses  and  reason  of  mankind  ;  it  had  now  pleased  the  Almighty  to  send 
forth  his  last  great  prophet,  by  the  strength  of  his  arm  and  the  power  of 
his  sword,  to  compel  men  to  embrace  the  truth.  A  voluptuous  para- 
dise and  the  highest  heavens  were  the  rewards  of  those  who  fought 
his  battles,  or  expended  their  fortunes  in  his  cause  ;  and  the  courage 
of  his  adherents  was  fortified  and  sharpened  by  the  doctrine  of  fatal- 

'  See  Kornn,  ( h.  ii.  p]).  22.  25^  ch.  iii  p.  50.,  and  ch.  v.  p.  89.  Sale's  translation,  4to.  edit. 
*  See  pj).  ao  1—306.  suprii 
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ism  which  he  inculcated.  From  all  these  combined  circumstances, 
the  success  of  the  arms  and  religion  of  Mohammed  kept  equal  pace  ; 
nor  can  it  excite  surprise,  when  we  know  the  conditions  which  he 
proposed  to  the  vanquished.  Death  or  conversion  was  the  only  choice 
offered  to  idolaters ;  while  to  the  Jews  and  Christians  was  left  the 
somewhat  milder  alternative  of  subjection  and  tribute,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  own  religion,  or  of  an  equal  participation  in  the  rights 
and  liberties,  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  faithful,  if  they  em- 
braced the  religion  of  their  conquerors. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  Christ !  "  He  employed  no  other 
means  of  converting  men  to  his  religion,  but  persuasion,  argument, 
exhortation,  miracles,  and  prophecies.  He  made  use  of  no  other 
force,  but  the  force  of  truth  —  no  other  sword,  but  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  that  is,  the  word  of  God.  He  had  no  arms,  no  legions  to  fight 
his  cause.  He  was  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  preached  peace  to  all 
the  world.  Without  power,  without  support,  without  any  followers, 
but  twelve  poor  humble  men,  without  one  circumstance  of  attraction, 
influence,  or  compulsion,  he  triumphed  over  the  prejudices,  the  learn- 
ing, the  religion  of  his  country  ;  over  the  ancient  rites,  idolatry,  and 
superstition,  over  the  philosophy,  wisdom,  and  authority  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  Wherever  Mohammedism  has  penetrated,  it  has 
carried  despotism,  barbarism,  and  ignorance' ;  wherever  Christianity 
has  spread,  it  has  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  on  nations  and 
individuals,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  morals,  religion,  govern- 
ments, in  social  and  personal  happiness."* 

The  continued  prevalence  of  this  baleful  system  of  religion  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  heart,  in  which  Mohammedism  leaves  its  votaries, — 
the  want  of  right  moral  feeling,  which  accompanies  inveterate  and 
universal  ignorance, — the  vices  in  which  it  allows  its  professors  to  live, 
and  the  climates  in  which  they  live, — the  chilling  despotism  of  all 
Mohammedan  governments, — and  the  cunning  fraud  and  extortion 
which  universally  prevail  in  them.' 

"  Let  not  then  the  Christian  be  offended,  or  the  infidel  triumph, 
at  the  successful  establishment  and  long  continuance  of  so  acknow- 
ledged an  imposture,  as  affording  any  reasonable  ground  of  objection 
against  our  holy  faith.  Let  these  events  rather  be  considered  as  evi- 
dences of  its  truth, — as  accomplishments  of  the  general  prediction  of 

'  "  Mohammed  established  his  religion,"  says  the  profound  Pascal,  "  by  killing  others, — 
Jesus  Christ,  by  making  his  followers  lay  down  their  own  lives ;  Mohammed,  by  forbid- 
ding his  law  to  be  read,  —  Jesus  Christ,  by  commanding  us  to  read.  In  a  word,  the  two 
were  so  opposite,  that  if  Mohammed  took  the  way  in  all  human  probability  to  succeed, 
Jesus  Christ  took  the  way,  humanly  speaking,  to  be  disappointed.  And  hence,  instead  of 
concluding  that  because  Mohammed  succeeded,  Jesus  might  in  like  manner  have  suc- 
ceeded, we  ought  to  infer,  that  since  Mohammed  has  succeeded,  Christianity  must  have 
inevitably  perished,  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  a  power  altogether  divine,"  Thoughts, 
p.  197.  London,  1806. 

^  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  facts  above  stated  (such  are  the  shifts  to  which  infidelity 
is  driven),  it  has  been  asserted  by  an  antagonist  of  revelation,  that  "  of  the  two  books  " 
(the  Bible  and  the  Koran),  "  the  latter"  (the  Koran)  "  has  the  most  truths,  and  a  niore  im- 
pressive moral  code  ! .'" 

'  The  topics,  above  hinted,  are  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jowctt,  in  his  Christian  Re- 
searches in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  247 — 276. 
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our  Lord,  \h^i  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  should  arise,  and  should 
deceive  many ;  and  especially  of  that  particular  and  express  prophecy 
in  the  revelations  of  his  beloved  disciple  (Rev.  ix.  1.  &c.),  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  ablest  commentators  to  relate  to  the  impostor 
INIohammed,  and  to  his  false  and  impious  religion,  which,  arising  like 
a  smoke  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  suddenly  overshadowed  the  eastern 
world,  and  involved  its  wretched  inhabitants  in  darkness  and  in 
error."  ^ 

(4.)  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  Christianity  is  knoion  only  to  a  small 
portion  of  mankind,  and  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  came  from  God, 
no  part  of  the  human  race  would  remain  ignorant  of  it,  no  understand- 
ing tvoidd  fail  to  be  convinced  by  it. 

Ansicer.  The  opposers  of  the  Christian  revelation  cannot  with  pro- 
priety urge  its  non-universality  as  an  objection  ;  for  their  religion  (if 
the  deism,  or  rather  atheism,  which  they  wish  to  propagate,  may  be 
designated  by  that  name)  is  so  very  far  from  being  universal,  that, 
for  one  who  professes  deism,  we  shall  find  in  the  world  one  thousand 
Avho  i)rofess  Christianity.  Besides,  we  cleai'ly  see  that  many  benefits 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  men  are  partial  as  to  the  enjoyment. 
Some  are  given  to  particular  nations,  but  denied  to  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  others  are  possessed  by  some  individuals  only,  of  a  favoured 
nation.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  history  will  be  suflRcient  to  con- 
vince us,  that  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  the  bounties  of 
Providence,  as  well  as  mental  endowments,  and  the  means  of  im- 
provement, are  distributed  with  what  appears  to  us  an  unequal  hand. 
When  the  objections  to  this  inequality  of  distribution  are  considered 
and  refuted,  the  objection  arising  from  the  partial  knowledge  of 
Christianity  is  answered  at  the  same  time. 

The  subject,  however,  may  be  viewed  in  another  light.  Some 
blessings  flow  immediately  from  God  to  every  person  who  enjoys 
them ;  others  are  conveyed  by  the  instrumentality  of  man,  and  de- 
pend on  the  philanthropy  of  man  for  their  continuance  and  extension. 
The  last  is  the  case  as  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  When  it 
was  first  revealed,  it  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus ;  and  its  propagation  in  the  world  ever  since  has  depended  on 
their  exertions  in  publishing  it  among  the  nations.  That  a  melan- 
choly negligence  has  been  too  often  betrayed,  must  be  acknowledged 
and  dei)lored.  But  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found,  that  in  num- 
berless instances  the  most  violent  opposition  has  been  made  to  the 
zealous  endeavours  of  Christians ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  san- 
guinary persecutions  by  the  rulers  of  the  world,  that  the  Gospel  does 
not  now  enlighten  the  whole  habitable  globe.  If  a  conqueror,  fol- 
lowed by  his  powerful  army,  desolate  a  country,  and  burn  the  cities 
and  villages,  and  destroy  the  cattle  and  the  fields  of  corn,  and  the 
people  perish  for  cold  and  hunger,  is  their  misery  to  be  ascribed  to 

'  White's  Bainpton  Lectures,  p.  99.;  from  wliieh  masterly  work  the  preceding  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  Mohanimedism  has  been  cliiefly  drawn.  Less  on  tlic  Authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  pp.  .'^77 — 38.').  Bp.  Porteus  on  the  Christian  Hevehition,  i)roposition 
viii.  Sec  also  !?]>.  Sumner's  Evidenees  ui  Chri>tiiiiiity,  elnip.  vii.  on  tlic  Wisdom  mani- 
fested in  the  Clu-istian  Scriptures,  compared  with  tlic  time-serving  policy  of  Mohammed. 
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a  want  of  goodness  in  God,  or  to  the  superabounding  wickedness  of 
man?     The  answer  will  equally  apply  to  the  subject  before  us.^ 

But  the  objection  will  appear  less  cogent,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Chx'istianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a  day,  nor  of  an  age  ;  but  a 
scheme  of  mercy,  that  gradually  attains  its  triumphs,  and  which, 
overcoming  all  opposition,  will  ultimately  be  propagated  throughout 
the  earth.  The  most  enlightened  and  best  civilised  nations  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been  blest  with  the  Gospel ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  others,  to  whom  it  has  not  yet  been  carried,  this  favour  has 
been  withheld  from  them,  because  it  is  ordained  that  the  spreading 
of  the  Gospel  should  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  reason. 
The  wisdom  of  this  appointment  is  evident.  Hevelation  is  most  pro- 
perly bestowed  after  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  in  its  best  state, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  experience.  Besides,  it  would  not  have 
answered  the  design  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  Gospel,  if  it  had 
been  universally  spread  at  the  beginning.  The  conceptions  which 
the  converted  heathens  formed  of  the  true  religion  were  necessarily 
very  imperfect :  hence  sprang  the  great  corruptions  of  Christianity 
which  so  early  prevailed.  Had  the  Christian  religion  been  univer- 
sally propagated  in  the  first  ages,  it  would  have  been  diffused  in  an 
imperfect  form.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  partial  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  with  the  other  objections  that  have  been  brought  against 
Christianity,  having  rendered  its  divine  original  a  matter  of  dispute, 
the  tendency  of  these  disputes  has  been  to  separate  the  Avheat  from 
the  chaff  (which  at  the  beginning  necessarily  mixed  itself  with  the 
Gospel),  and  to  make  Christians  draw  their  religion  from  the  Scrip- 
tures alone.  It  is  thus  that  Christianity,  in  the  course  of  ages,  will 
acquire  its  genuine  form.  Then,  also,  it  will  be  surrounded  with 
the  greatest  lustre  of  evidence ;  and  although,  for  the  reason  just 
stated,  the  Gospel  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  comparatively  a  few 
countries,  yet  we  are  assured  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  offered  to 
them  all,  and  will  be  diffused  over  the  whole  earth,  with  all  its 
attendant  blessings.  The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  and 
his  apostles,  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  expressly  an- 
nounce that  it  is  to  be  thus  progressively  diffused,  and  that  it  will 
finally  triumph,  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  (Isa.  xi.  9.)  Through  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  labours  of  hundreds  of  faithful  missionaries,  who  have 
been  and  are  now  employed  in  carrying  the  Gospel  into  all  lands,  we 
SEE  great  advances  actually  made  in  spreading  Christianity ;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  the  Gospel  will  be  planted,  agreeably  to  the  divine 
predictions,  in  all  the  vast  continents  of  Africa,  Asia,  America,  and 
in  the  islands  of  Austi'al  Asia. 

The  sincerity  and  piety  of  fallible  men,  it  is  true,  can  never  do 
justice  to  the  means  which  God  has  graciously  vouchsafed ;  and  it 
will  always  be  a  real  grief  to  good  men,  that,  among  many,  there 
exists  little  more  than  the  name  of  Christian.  But  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  do  not  pretend  that  its  evidence  is  so  irresistible,  that  no 
understanding  can  fail  of  being  convinced  by  it ;  nor  do  they  deny  it 

'  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p  235. 
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to  have  been  within  the  compass  of  divine  power  to  have  commu- 
nicated to  the  world  a  higher  degree  of  assurance,  and  to  have  given 
to  his  communication  a  stronger  and  more  extensive  influence.  But 
the  not  having  more  evidence  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
that  which  we  ah-eady  have.  If  such  evidence  were  irresistible,  it 
would  restrain  the  voluntary  powers  too  much,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  trial  and  probation:  it  would  call  for  no  exercise  of  candour, 
seriousness,  humility,  inquiry  ;  no  submission  of  passions,  interests, 
and  prejudices,  to  moral  evidence,  and  to  probable  truth ;  no  habits 
of  reflection  ;  none  of  that  previous  desire  to  learn  and  to  obey  the 
will  of  God,  which  forms  the  test  of  the  virtuous  principle,  and  which 
induces  men  to  attend  with  care  and  reverence  to  every  credible 
intimation  of  that  will,  and  to  resign  present  advantages  and  present 
pleasures  to  every  reasonable  expectation  of  propitiating  his  favour. 
"  Men's  moral  probation  may  be,  whether  they  Avill  take  due  care  to 
inform  themselves  by  impartial  consideration  ;  and,  afterwards,  whe- 
ther they  will  act  as  the  case  requires  upon  the  evidence  which  they 
have.  And  this,  we  find  by  experience,  is  often  our  probation,  in  our 
temporal  capacity.'" 

Further,  if  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  were  irresistible,  it  would 
leave  no  place  for  the  admission  of  internal  evidence  * ;  which  ought 
to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  the  proof  of  every  revelation,  because 
it  is  a  species  of  evidence  which  applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love, 
and  practice  of  virtue,  and  which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  those  qualities  which  it  finds  in  the  person  whom  it  addresses. 
Men  of  good  dispositions,  among  Christians,  are  greatly  affected  by 
the  impression  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  make  on  their  minds ; 
and  their  conviction  is  much  strengthened  by  these  impressions.  It 
is  likewise  true  that  they  who  sincerely  act,  or  sincerely  endeavour 
to  act,  according  to  what  they  believe,  that  is,  according  to  the  just 
result  of  the  probabilities  (or,  if  the  reader  please,  the  possibilities), 
in  natural  and  revealed  religion,  which  they  themselves  perceive,  and 
according  to  a  rational  estimate  of  consequences,  and,  above  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  just  effect  of  those  principles  of  gratitude  and  devotion, 
which  even  the  view  of  nature  generates  in  a  well  ordered  mind, 
seldom  fail  of  proceeding  further.  This  also  may  have  been  exactly 
what  was  designed.^  On  the  contrary,  where  any  persons  never  set 
themselves  heartily  and  in  earnest  to  be  informed  in  religion, — or 
who  secretly  wish  it  may  not  prove  true,  and  who  are  less  attentive 
to  evidence  than  to  difficulties,  and  more  attentive  to  objections 
than  to  what  has  long  since  been  most  satisfactorily  said  in  answer 
to  them; — such  persons  can  scarcely  be  thought  in  a  likely  way 
of  seeing  the  evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  most  certainly 
true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  so  fully  j^roved.  "  If  any  accustom 
themselves  to  consider  this  subject  usually  in  the  way  of  mu-th  and 

'  Butler's  Analopry,  part  ii.  chap.  vi.  p.  227.  The  whole  of  that  chapter,  which  treats 
on  the  objection  now  under  consideration,  will  abundantly  repay  the  trouble  of  a  diligent 
perusal. 

*  This  sort  of  evidence  is  fully  stated  in  the  following  chapter. 

'  Palcy's  Evidences,  vol  ii.  pp.  340 — 352. 
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sport;  If  they  attend  to  forms  and  representations,  and  inadequate 
manners  of  expression,  instead  of  the  real  things  intended  by  them 
(for  signs  often  can  be  no  more  than  inadequately  expressive  of  the 
things  signified) ;  or  if  they  substitute  human  errors,  in  the  room 
of  divine  truth  ;  why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  hinder  some 
men  from  seeing  that  evidence  which  really  is  seen  by  others  ;  as  a 
like  turn  of  mind,  with  respect  to  matters  of  common  speculation  and 
practice,  does,  we  find,  by  experience,  hinder  them  from  attaining 
that  knowledge  and  right  understanding,  in  matters  of  common  specu- 
lation and  practice,  which  more  fair  and  attentive  minds  attain  to  ? 
And  the  effect  will  be  the  same,  whether  their  neglect  of  seriously 
considering  the  evidence  of  religion,  and  their  indirect  behaviour 
with  regard  to  it,  proceed  from  mere  carelessness,  or  from  the  grosser 
vices;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  this,  that  forms  and  figurative 
manners  of  expression,  as  well  as  errors,  administer  occasions  of 
ridicule,  when  the  things  intended,  and  the  truth  itself,  would  not. 
Men  may  indulge  a  ludici'ous  turn  so  far,  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  con- 
duct and  prudence  in  worldly  affairs,  and  even,  as  it  seems,  to  impair 
their  faculty  of  reason.  And,  in  general,  levity,  carelessness,  passion, 
and  prejudice,  do  hinder  us  from  being  rightly  informed,  with  respect 
to  common  things ;  and  they  may,  in  like  manner,  and  perhaps  in 
some  farther  providential  manner,  with  respect  to  moral  and  religious 
subjects,  hinder  evidence  from  being  laid  before  us,  and  from  being 
seen  when  it  is.  The  Scripture '  does  declare,  that  every  one  shall 
not  understand.  And  it  makes  no  difference,  by  what  providential 
conduct  this  comes  to  pass:  whether  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
was,  originally  and  with  design,  put  and  left  so,  as  that  those  who 
are  desirous  of  evading  moral  obligations  should  not  see  it,  and  that 
honest-minded  persons  should  ;  or,  whether  it  come  to  pass  by  any 
other  means."  ^  Now,  that  Christianity  has  been  established  in  the 
world,  and  is  still  spreading  in  all  directions,  God  does  not  work 
miracles  to  make  men  religious ;  he  only  sets  the  truth  before  them, 
as  rational  and  accountable  beings.  It  was  and  is  the  merciful  design 
of  God,  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  to  save  it,  —  even  to  save  all, 
without  exception,  who  will  listen  to  the  overtures  of  his  Gospel. 
He  that  believes  and  obeys  the  Gospel  shall  not  finally  be  con- 
demned, but  will  obtain  a  complete  pardon :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  wilfully  rejects  this  last  great  offer  of  salvation  to  man- 
kind, must  expect  the  consequence.  And  the  ground  of  his  condem- 
nation is,  that  such  a  person  chooses  to  remain  ignorant,  rather  than 
to  submit  himself  to  the  teachings  of  this  heavenly  revelation.  Light 
(Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  fountain  of  light  and 

'  Dan.  xii.  10.  See  also  Isa.  xxix.  13,  14.;  Matt.  Ti.  23.  and  xi.  25.  and  xiii.  11, 12.; 
John  iii.  19.,  y.  44. ;  I  Cor.  ii.  14.  and  2  Cor.  iv.  4.;  2  Tim.  iii.  13.,  and  that  affectionate 
as  well  as  authoritative  admonition,  so  very  many  times  inculcated,  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear.  Grotius  saw  so  strongly  the  thing  intended  in  these,  and  other  passages 
of  Scripture  of  the  like  sense,  as  to  say,  that  the  proof  given  to  us  of  Christianity  was  less 
than  it  might  have  been  for  this  very  purpose:  Ut  ita  serrao  evangelii  tanquam  lapis  esset 
Lydius  ad  quern  ingenia  sanabilia  explorarentur.  De  Ver.  Rcl.  Christ,  lib.  ii.  towards 
the  end. 

'  Butler's  Analogy,  part  ii.  ch.  vi.  pp.  272,  273. 
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life)  is  come  into  the  world  (diffusing  his  benign  influences  every 
where,  and  favouring  men  with  a  clear  and  full  revelation  of  the 
divine  will)  ;  and  yet  me7i  have  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  have 
preferred  sin  to  holiness  : — and  why  ?  Because  their  deeds  were  evil. 
The  bad  man  avoids  the  truth  which  condemns  him  ;  while  the  good 
man  seeks  it,  as  the  ground-work  and  proof  of  his  actions.' 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  other  examples  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  if  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  section  would 
permit :  we  shall  therefore  add  but  two  more  instances  in  illustration 
of  the  evidence  from  prophecy. 

The  first  is,  the  long  apostasy  and  general  corruption  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  so  plainly  foretold,  and  under  such  express  and 
particular  characters,  in  the  apostolic  writings ;  which,  all  the  world 
may  see,  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Who 
that  had  lived  in  those  days,  when  Christianity  was  struggling  under 
all  the  incumbent  weight  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  pagan  intolerance 
and  persecution,  could  from  the  state  of  things  have  possibly  con- 
jectured that  a  rising  sect,  every  where  spoken  against,  would  ever 
have  given  birth  to  a  tyrant,  who  would  oppose  and  exalt  himself 
above  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  sitting  as  God  in  the  temple  of  Gody 
and  claiming  and  swaying  a  sceptre  of  universal  spiritual  empire  ? 
"Who,  that  beheld  the  low  estate  of  the  Chinstian  church  in  the  first 
age  of  its  existence,  could  ever  have  divined  that  a  remarkable  cha- 
racter would  one  day  arise  out  of  it,  who  should  establish  a  vast  mo- 
narchy, whose  coming  should  be  loith  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying 
loonders  (pretended  miracles),  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unright- 
eousness, commanding  the  worship  of  demons,  angels,  or  departed 
saints ;  forhiddiny  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats  ? 
In  short,  we  see  the  characters  of  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  and 
the  harlot  of  Babylon,  now  exemplified  in  every  particular,  and  in  a 
city  that  is  seated  upon  seven  mountains :  so  that,  if  the  pontiff  of 
Rome  had  sat  for  his  picture,  a  more  accurate  likeness  could  not  have 
been  drawn.^  The  existence  of  these  monstrous  corruptions  of  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  which  no  human  penetration 
could  have  foreseen,  is  a  great  confirmation  and  standing  monument 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  demonstrates  the  divine  inspiration  of 
those  persons  who  wrote  these  books,  and  circumstantially  predicted 
future  events  and  future  corruptions  of  religion,  infinitely  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  conception  and  discernment  merely  human. 

'  The  topics  above  considered  are  ably  discussed  and  illustrated  in  various  other  points 
of  view,  in  (Mr.  now  Bp.)  Lonsdale's  three  discourses,  intitled  "  Some  popular  Objections 
against  Christianity  considered,  and  the  general  Character  of  Unbelief  represented."  8vo. 
London.  1820. 

'  On  the  New  Testament  prophecies  respecting  the  papal  antichrist  (as  well  as  those  of 
Daniel),  see  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.;  Bj).  Kurd's  Introduction  to  Prophecy, 
sermons  7.  and  8.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  171—232.);  Kelt  on  Tropliocy,  voL  ii.  pp.  1—61. 
A  compendious  view  of  these  predictions  may  also  be  seen  in  ISIacknight's  Truth  of  the 
Gospel  History,  i)p.  576-600.  Full  illustrations  of  Paul's  pri'diction  respecting  the  papal 
antichrist,  in  2  Thcss.  ii.  1—12.  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Benson's  Dissertation  in  his  p:ira- 
j.hrase  and  notes  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  reprinted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Bp.  Watson's 
Colleetiun  of  Tlieologicii!  Tracts;  and  in  Dr.  M.  O'SuUivan's  Treatise  "  Of  the  Apostasy 
predicted  by  St.  Paul."  Dublin.  1842.  8vo. 
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The  other  instance  alluded  to,  is  the  present  spread  of  infidelity,  in 
various  parts  of  the  professedly  Christian  world,  the  efforts  of  which 
to  subvert  the  Christian  faith  (we  know)  will  ultimately  be  in  vain, 
"  for  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail "  against  the  church  of  Christ. 
Among  the  various  signs  of  the  last  days,  that  is,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  or  the  prevalence  of  Christianity 
in  the  world,  it  is  foretold  that  *'  there  shall  come  scoffers  and  mockers, 
walking  after  their  own  lusts,  who  separate  themselves  by  apostasy, 
sensual,  not  having  the  spirit,  lovers  of  their  oivnselves,  covetous,  boast- 
ers, proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy, 
without  natural  affection,  truce-breakers,  false  accusers,  incontinent, 
fierce,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors,  heady,  high-minded, 
levers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God;  having  a  form  of  godliness, 
hut  denying  the  power  thereof'  (2  Pet.  iii.  3.;  Jude  18, 19.;  2  Tim.  iii. 
2 — 5.)  These  predictions  point  out  the  true  soui'ce  of  all  infidelity, 
and  of  men's  motives  for  scoffino;  at  religion. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pure  and  holy ;  it  requires  hohness 
of  heart  and  of  life,  and  enjoins  submission  to  civil  government  as  an 
ordinance  of  God.  The  safety  of  all  states  depends  upon  religion ;  it 
ministers  to  social  order,  confers  stability  upon  government  and  laws, 
and  gives  security  to  property.  "  Religion,  unfeignedly  loved,  per- 
fecteth  men's  abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in  the  com- 
monwealth ; "  while  infidelity,  immorality,  and  sedition  usually  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  infidelity  is  closely 
allied  with  the  revolutionary  question;  and,  generally  speaking,  those 
who  are  eager  to  revolutionise  all  existing  governments,  under  the 
ostensible  pretence  of  promoting  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  man- 
kind, are  alike  infidels  in  precept  and  in  practice.  The  one  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  other,  for  scepticism  subverts  the  whole 
foundation  of  morals;  it  not  only  tends  to  corrupt  the  moral  taste, 
but  also  promotes  the  growth  of  vanity,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness.* 
Hence,  presumptuous  and  impatient  of  subordination,  these  "scoffers" 
and  "mockers"  wish  to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  own  lusts  and 
depraved  passions,  and  consequently  hate  the  salutary  moral  restraints 
imposed  by  the  Gospel.  "  The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  code  of  laws 
as  well  as  a  system  of  doctrines ;  a  rule  of  practice  as  well  as  of  faith. 
It  has  certain  conditions  inseparably  connected  with  the  belief  of  it, 
to  which  there  is  but  too  often  a  great  unwillingness  to  submit. 
Belief,  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent,  must  include  obedience ;  and 
hence  arises  the  main  objection  to  it.  Cherishing  unchristian  dis- 
positions and  passions  in  their  bosoms,  and  very  frequently  also  de- 
voted to  unchristian  practices  which  they  will  not  consent  to  abandon, 
—  men  pretend  to  decide  upon  the  evidences  of  a  religion  from  which 
they  have  little  to  hope  and  much  to  fear,  if  it  be  true."  Therefore, 
they  labour  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  is  not  true,  in  order  that  they 

'  The  topics  above  alluded  to  are  illustrated  with  unequalled  argument  and  eloquence 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  in  his  discourse  on  Modern  Infidelity,  considered  with  respect  to 
its  influence  on  society.  The  experience  of  more  than  forty  years,  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  discourse  was  delivered,  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  every  one  of  the  preacher's 
observations. 
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may  rid  themselves  of  its  injunctions;  and,  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  a  fair  and  candid  examination,  they  copy  and  re-assert, 
without  acknowledgment,  the  oft-refuted  objections  of  former  op- 
posers  of  revelation.  And,  as  ridiculing  religion  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  depreciate  truth  in  the  sight  of  the  unreflecting  multitude, 
scoffers,  having  no  solid  argument  to  produce  against  revelation,  en- 
deavour to  burlesque  some  parts  of  it,  and  falsely  charge  others  with 
being  contradictory;  they  then  affect  to  laugh  at  it,  and  get  superficial 
thinkers  to  laugh  with  them.  At  length  they  succeed  in  persuading 
themselves  that  it  is  a  forgery,  and  then  throw  the  reins  loose  on  the 
neck  of  their  evil  propensities.  The  history  of  revolutionary  France, 
—  the  avowed  contempt  of  religion,  morbid  insensibility  to  morals, 
desecrated  sabbaths',  and  abandonment  to  amusements  the  most 
frivolous  and  dissipating,  which  still  prevail  in  that  country,  as  well 
as  on  other  parts  of  the  Continent, —  the  rapid  strides  with  which 
infidelity  is  advancing  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  efforts 
which  at  this  time  are  making  to  disseminate  the  same  deadly  prin- 
ciples among  every  class  of  society  in  our  own  country,  —  are  all  so 
many  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  prophecies. 
But  the  spirit  which  predicted  these  events  is  the  very  same  which 
was  poured  out  upon  the  apostles,  and  enlightened  their  minds 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  therefore  the  apostles,  who  wrote 
the  New  Testament,  had  the  spirit  of  God,  and  were  enlightened 
by  it. 

The  preceding  instances  of  prophecy  and  its  accomplishment  are 
only  a  few,  in  comparison  of  those  which  might  have  been  adduced ; 
but  they  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  candid  and  sincere 
investigator  of  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation,  that  the  writings 
which  contain  them  could  only  be  composed  under  divine  inspiration; 
because  they  relate  to  events  so  various,  so  distant,  and  so  contingent, 
that  no  human  foresight  could  by  any  possibility  predict  them.  The 
argument  from  prophecy  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  formed  from  the  con- 
sideration of  single  prophecies,  but  from  all  the  prophecies  taken  to- 
gether, and  considered  as  making  one  system ;  in  which,  from  the 
mutual  connection  and  dependence  of  its  parts,  preceding  prophecies 
prepare  and  illustrate  those  Avhich  follow,  and  these  again  reflect 
light  on  the  foregoing :  just  as  in  any  philosophical  system,  that  which 
shows  the  solidity  of  it,  is  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  the  whole, 
not  the  application  of  it  in  particular  instances.  Hence,  though  the 
evidence  be  but  small,  from  the  completion  of  any  one  prophecy 
taken  separately,  yet  that  evidence  being  always  something,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  evidence  resulting  from  a  great  number  of  pro- 
phecies, all  relative  to  the  same  design,  is  very  considerable ;  like 
many  scattered  rays,  which,  though  each  be  weak  in  itself,  yet,  con- 
centred into  one  point,  shall  form  a  strong  light,  and  strike  the  senses 
very  powerfully.     This  evidence  is  not  simply  a  growing  evidence, 

'  Soon  after  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne  of  liis  ancestors,  the  French  com- 
pelled him  to  repeal  his  decree  for  enforcing  a  more  decent  observance  of  the  Lord's  day, 
or  Sunday. 
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but  is,  indeed,  multiplied  upon  us  from  the  number  of  reflected  lio-hts, 
which  the  several  component  parts  of  such  a  system  reciprocally  throw 
upon  each;  till  at  length  the  conviction  rises  into  a  high  deo-ree  of 
moral  certainty.* 

V.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  darkness  and  uncertainty 
of  prophecy ;  but  they  arise  from  not  duly  considering  its  manner 
and  design.  Tlie  language  has  been  assigned  as  one  cause  of  its 
obscurity,  and  the  indistinctness  of  its  representation  as  another,  but 
with  how  little  reason  or  propriety  the  following  considerations  will 
evince. 

Answer. —  1.  As  prophecy  is  a  peculiar  species  of  writing,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  a  peculiarity  in  the  Language  of  which  it  makes 
use.  Sometimes  it  employs  plain  terms,  but  most  commonly  figura- 
tive signs.  It  has  symbols  of  its  own,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
prophets ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  account  to  be  considered  as  a  riddle. 
The  symbols  are  derived  from  the  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  nations  with  whom  they 
were  most  closely  connected,  or  by  whom  they  were  most  violently 
opposed.  These  symbols  have  their  rules  of  interpretation,  as  uni- 
form and  as  certain  as  any  other  kind  of  language :  and  whoever 
applies  his  mind  with  patience  and  attention  to  the  subject  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  general  scheme  of  prophecy,  and  the  colour 
of  the  events  foretold,  whether  prosperous  or  calamitous ;  though  he 
may  be  utterly  unable  to  discover  to  what  person,  or  precise  time  and 
place,  they  are  to  be  applied. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  objection,  of  want  of  clearness  in 
prophecy,  arising  from  an  Indistinct  Representation  of  the 
Event,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  some  prophecies  be  obscure, 
others  are  clear :  the  latter  furnish  a  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures;  the  former  contain  nothing  against  it.  In  many  instances, 
the  obscurity  is  accounted  for,  from  the  extensive  grasp  of  prophecy. 
Some  predictions  were  to  have  their  accomplishment  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  church,  and  were  peculiarly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  immediately  delivered  ;  on  which  account  they  were 
more  plain.  This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  the  prophecies 
contained  in  the  New  Testament.  There  are  other  predictions,  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  those  who  lived  in  after  ages,  particularly  the 
middle  ages.  To  the  first  Christians  these  were  obscure ;  but  when 
the  time  advanced  towards  their  accomplishment,  the  veil  was  gradually 
drawn  aside,  and  they  were  more  clearly  seen,  and  better  understood. 
Another  class  of  predictions  looked  forward  to  the  latter  ages  of  the 
church.  These  appeared  obscure  both  to  the  first  Christians  and  to 
those  who  lived  in  the  middle  ages :  but  when  that  generation  ap- 
peared for  whose  use  it  was  the  Divine  Will  that  they  should  be  left 
on  record,  light  began  to  shine  upon  them ;  and  the  minds  of  men 
were  awakened  to  look  out  for  their  accomplishment  m  some  great 
events,  which  would  display  the  glory  of  God,  and  advance  the  hap- 

'  Bp.  Hurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Prophecy.     (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  39.) 
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piness  of  his  servants.  In  this  way  the  alleged  obscurity  of  many 
prophecies  will  be  accounted  for. 

3.  Another  reason  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the  face  of  prophecy, 
whether  by  its  peculiar  :*ymbols  or  by  a  dark  representation,  will  ap- 
pear, on  considering  the  Nature  of  the  Subject.  Some  of  the 
events  predicted  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  fate  of  nations  depends 
upon  them  ;  and  they  are  to  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  men.  If  the  prophecies  had  been  delivered  in  plainer 
terms,  some  persons  would  have  endeavoured  to  hasten  their  accom- 
plishment, as  others  would  have  attempted  to  defeat  it :  nor  would  the 
actions  of  men  appear  so  free,  or  the  Providence  of  God  so  conspicuous 
in  their  completion.  "  The  obscurity  of  prophecy  was  further  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  Old  Testament  economy  from  sinking  too  much 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  lived  under  it.  It  served  merely  to 
erect  the  expectation  of  better  things  to  come,  without  indisposing 
men  from  the  state  of  discipline  and  improvement  which  was  designed 
to  prepare  for  futurity.  The  whole  Jewish  dispensation  was  a  kind 
of  prophecy,  which  had  both  an  immediate  and  ultimate  end.  It  im- 
mediately separated  the  Jews  from  the  other  nations,  and  preserved 
the  holy  oracles,  committed  to  their  custody,  from  being  corrupted  by 
idolatrous  intercourse ;  and  it  ultimately  maintained  the  hope  of  the 
Messias  and  his  reign.  The  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  law  and  constitution  is  the  subject  of  the  epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians  and  Hebrews  ;  —  that  "  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men 
to  Christ"  — "  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  but  the 
body  was  Christ." 

"  The  dispensation  of  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  accommodated 
with  great  wisdom  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  every  age,  to  comfort 
the  people  of  God  and  to  confirm  their  faith,  according  as  they  and 
the  state  of  religion  required  it.  On  Adam's  fall,  on  Abraham's  se- 
paration from  an  idolatrous  world,  on  the  dispensation  of  the  new 
economy  by  Moses,  on  the  Babylonish  ca})tivity,  and  on  the  com- 
mencement of  Christianity,  prophecies  were  communicated  with  a 
growing  light ;  and  they  will  become  more  and  more  luminous  with 
tlie  progress  of  events  to  the  end  of  the  world."' 

But  though  some  parts  of  the  prophetic  Scripture  are  obscure 
enough  to  exercise  the  church,  yet  others  are  sufficiently  clear  to  illu- 
minate it;  and  the  more  the  obscure  parts  are  fulfilled,  the  better 
they  arc  understood.  In  the  present  form  of  prophecy  men  are  left 
entirely  to  themselves  ;  and  they  fulfil  the  prophecies  without  intend- 
inof,  or  thinking,  or  knowing  that  they  do  so.  The  accomplishment 
strips  off  the  veil ;  and  the  evidence  of  proi)hccy  appears  in  all  its 
.splendour.  Time,  that  detracts  something  from  the  evidence  of  other 
writers,  is  still  adding  something  to  the  credit  and  authority  of  the 
])rophets.  Future  ages  will  comprehend  more  than  the  present,  as 
the  present  undei'stands  more  than  the  past ;  and  the  perfect  accom- 
plishment will*  produce  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  prophecies. 

•  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes,  p.  350. 
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Men  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that,  if  they  could  but  see  a  miracle 
wrought  in  favour  of  religion,  they  would  readily  resign  all  their 
scruples,  believe  without  doubt,  and  obey  without  reserve.  The  very 
thing  which  is  thus  desired  we  have.  We  have  the  greatest  and  most 
striking  of  miracles  in  the  series  of  Scripture  prophecies  already  ac- 
complished :  —  accomplished,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Arabians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Tyre,  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
the  four  great  monarchies,  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  Jerusalem,  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  &c.  &c.  "  And  this  is  not  a 
transient  miracle,  ceasing  almost  as  soon  as  performed ;  but  is  perma- 
nent, and  protracted  through  the  course  of  many  generations.  It  is 
not  a  miracle  delivered  only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  subject 
to  our  own  inspection  and  examination.  It  is  not  a  miracle  delivered 
only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  open  to  the  observation  and 
contemplation  of  all  mankind ;  and  after  so  many  ages  is  still  grooving, 
—  still  improving  to  future  ages.  What  stronger  miracle,  therefore, 
can  we  require  for  our  conviction  ?  Or  what  will  avail  if  this  be  found 
ineffectual  ?  If  we  reject  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  neither  would  we 
be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  What  can  be  plainer  ? 
We  see,  or  may  see,  with  our  own  eyes,  the  Scripture  prophecies  ac- 
complished; and  if  the  Scripture  prophecies  are  accomplished,  the 
Scripture  must  be  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  if  the  Scripture  is  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Christian  Religion  must  be  true." ' 


CHAP.  V. 

INTERNAL   EVIDENCES   OF   THE   INSPIRATION   OF   THE   SCRIPTURES. 

The  arguments  from  miracles  and  prophecy  contained  in  the  preced- 
ino-  chapter,  form  what  has  been  termed  the  external  evidence  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  inspired  Word  of  God ;  and  without  seeking  for 
additional  testimony,  we  might  safely  rest  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Bible  on  those  proofs.  There  are,  however,  several  internal  evidences, 
which,  though  not  so  obviously  striking  as  miracles  and  prophecy, 
come  home  to  the  consciences  and  judgments  of  every  person  whether 
learned  or  illiterate,  and  leave  infidels  in  every  situation  without  ex- 
cuse. These  internal  evidences  are,  the  sublime  doctrines  and  the 
purity  of  the  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  —  the  har- 
mony subsisting  between  every  part,  —  their  miraculous  preservation, 
—  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  effects  which  are  in- 
variably produced  by  a  cordial  reception  and  belief  of  the  Bible, — 
together  with  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  Re- 
velation over  all  other  religions. 

»  Bp.  Newton  on  Prophecy,  vol.  iL  pp.  412—416.     Bogue  on  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  New  Testament,  pp.  169 — 171. 
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SECT.  I. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINE,  AND  THE  MORAL  PRECEPTS,  ■wniCH  ARE  DELIVERED  IN  THE 
SCRIPTURES,  ARE  SO  EXCELLENT,  AND  SO  PERFECTLY  HOLT,  THAT  THE  PERSONS  WHO 
PUBLISHED  THEM  TO  THE  WORLD  MUST  HAVE  DERIVED  THEM  FROM  A  PUREE  AND 
MORE    EXALTED    SOURCE    THAN    THEIR   OWN   MEDITATIONS. 

Nothing  false  or  immoral  can  be  taught  by  a  God  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness. Accordingly,  the  account  of  the  Almighty  and  of  his  perfec- 
tions, and  the  moral  precepts  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
commend  themselves  to  our  reason,  as  worthy  of  the  highest  and  most 
excellent  of  all  beings.  In  order,  however,  that  we  may  form  a  just 
and  correct  idea  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  which  are 
offered  to  our  consideration  in  the  Bible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  brief  view  of  them  from  the  beginning.  The  sacred  volume  opens 
with  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion,  —  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  Almighty,  which  is  there  described  in  a 
plain. and  familiar  manner,  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of  man,  and 
with  a  noble  simplicity  ;  together  with  the  original  formation  of  man, 
who  is  represented  as  having  been  created  after  the  divine  image,  in- 
vested with  dominion  over  the  inferior  creation  (but  w^ith  a  reservation 
of  the  obedience  which  he  himself  owed  to  God  as  his  sovereign  Lord), 
and  constituted  in  a  paradisaical  state,  —  a  happy  state  of  purity  and 
innocence.  (Gen.  i.  ii.)  In  this  account  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  right  reason,  as  well  as  to  the  most  ancient  traditions 
which  have  obtained  among  the  nations.  We  are  further  informed 
that  man  fell  from  that  state  by  sinning  against  his  Maker  ',  and  that 
sin  brought  death  into  the  world,  together  with  all  the  miseries  to 
which  the  human  race  is  now  obnoxious ;  but  that  the  merciful  Parent 
of  our  being,  in  his  great  goodness  and  compassion,  was  pleased  to 

•  The  particular  injunction,  which  (Moses  tells  us)  was  laid  upon  our  first  parents,  not 
to  cat  of  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree  (Gen.  ii.  17.),  has  been  a  favourite  subject  of  sneer 
ftud  cavil  with  the  opposers  of  revelation.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that 
it  had  nothing  in  it  unbecoming  the  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  For,  since  God  was 
pleased  to  constitute  man  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  and  had  given  him  so  large  a  grant 
and  80  many  advantages,  it  was  manifestly  proper  that  he  should  require  some  particular 
instance  of  homage  and  fealty,  to  be  a  memorial  to  man  of  his  dependence,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment on  his  part  that  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  higher  Lord,  to  whom  he 
owed  the  most  absolute  subjection  and  obedience.  And  what  instance  of  homage  could 
be  more  proper,  circumstanced  as  man  then  was,  than  his  being  obliged,  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  command,  to  abstain  from  one  or  more  of  the  fruits  of  paradise  ?  It  pleased 
God  to  insist  only  upon  his  abstaining  from  one,  at  the  same  time  that  he  indulged  him  in 
full  liberty  as  to  all  the  rest;  and  this  served  both  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Supreme 
Lord,  from  whose  bountiful  grant  he  held  paradise  and  all  its  enjoyments,  and  was  also 
fitted  to  teach  our  first  parents  a  noble  and  useful  lesson  of  abstinence  and  self-denial, — 
one  of  the  most  necessary  lessons  in  a  state  of  jn-obation ;  and  also  of  unreserved  submission 
to  the  autiiority  and  will  of  God,  and  an  implicit  resignation  to  the  supreme  wisdom  and 
goodness.  It  tended  to  habituate  them  to  keep  their  sensitive  appetite  in  subjection  to  the 
law  of  reason;  to  take  them  off  from  too  close  an  attachment  to  inferior  sensible  good,  and 
to  engage  them  to  place  their  highest  happiness  in  God  alone;  and,  finally,  to  keep  their 
desire  alter  knowledge  within  just  bounds,  so  as  to  be  content  with  knowing  what  was 
really  proper  and  useful  for  them  to  know,  and  not  presume  to  pry  with  an  unwarrantable 
curiosity  into  things  which  did  not  belong  to  tlicni,  and  wliich  God  had  not  thought  fit  to 
reveal.  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144,  145.  Tlie  objection  here 
briefly  answered  is  fully  treated  and  refuted  by  the  samo  learned  writer  in  his  Answer  to 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  ii.  ch.  15. 
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make  such  revelations  and  discoveries  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  as  laid 
a  proper  foundation  for  the  faith  and  hope  of  his  offending  creatures, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  religion  towards  him.  (Gen,  iii.)  Accordingly, 
the  religion  delivered  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  religion  of  man  in  his 
lapsed  state  ;  and  every  one  who  impartially  and  carefully  investigates 
and  considers  it,  will  find  that  one  scheme  of  religion  and  of  moral 
duty,  substantially  the  same,  is  carried  throughout  the  whole,  till  it 
was  brought  to  its  full  perfection  and  accomplishment  by  Jesus  Christ. 
This  religion  may  be  considered  principally  under  three  periods,  viz. 
the  religion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  —  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  —  and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  Revelation.' 


^   \.  A  concise  Vieio  of  the  Religion  of  the  Patriarchal  Times. 

I.  The  book  of  Genesis  exhibits  to  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  Patriarchal 
Theology.  We  learn  from  it  that  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things  (i.), 
as  well  as  the  governor  of  all  things,  by  his  general  and  particular  pro- 
vidence (xiv.  19.,xlv.  5.  7,8.,  1.  20.,  xxii.  8.  13,  14.);  that  he  isever- 
lasting  (xxi.  33.);  omniscient,  for  none  but  God  can  know  all  things, 
whether  past  or  future  (iii.  8 — 10.,  xv.  3 — 16.,  xviii.  18.  compared 
with  Exod.  i.  7.);  true  (Gen.  vi.  7.  compared  Avith  vii.,  xvii.  20.  com- 
pared with  XXV.  16.,  xxviii.  15.  compared  with  xxxii.  10.);  almighty 
(xvii.  1.,  xviii.  14.,  xxxv.  11.);  holy  and  just  (xviii.  25.  with  xix.);  kind 
(xxiv.  12.);  supreme  (xiv.  19.);  merciful{x-x.'x.\\.  \0.y,^i\(\.  long-suffering 
(vi.  3.);  gracious  towards  those  who  fear  him(vi.  8.);  and  that,  though 
he  sometimes  tries  them  (xxii.  1.),  yet  he  is  always  with  them  (xxvi.  3., 
xxviii.  15.,xxxix.  2,  3.  21,  22.),  and  has  an  especial  regard  for  them, 
(xv.  1.,  xviii.  17.26 — 32.,  xix.  22.,  xx.  6.,  xxv.  21.,  xxvi.  12.,  xxviii.  15., 
xxix.  32.,  xxxi.  42.)  We  learn  further  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
sin  (i.  31.);  and  that,  since  the  fall,  man  is  born  prone  to  evil.  (vi.  5. 
viii.  21.)  The  patriarchs  cherished  a  hope  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
God  towards  penitent  sinners  (iv.  7.),  and  confided  in  him,  as  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth  (xviii.  25*),  and  the  great  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him ;  which  reward  they  expected,  not  merely  in  this 

'  To  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions  of  references  to  authorities,  the  reader  is  informed 
that  (besides  the  authors  incidentally  cited  for  some  particular  topics)  the  following  sec- 
tions are  drawn  up  from  a  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical 
Writers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  377 — 416.,  and  his  incomparable  work  on  the  Advantage  and  Neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  Revelation,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  12mo.;  Dr. 
Randolph's  Discourses,  intitled  "  The  Excellency  of  the  Jewish  Law  Vindicated,"  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,"  &c.;  the  Encyclopedia 
Biblica  of  Alstedius,  8vo.  Francofurti,  1625;  Mr.  Faber's  Horie  Mosaicce;  Dr.  Graves's 
Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch ;  the  Collection  of  the  Boylean  Lectures ;  Abbadie,  Traite  de 
la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  tome  ii. ;  and  Vernet,  Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Reli- 
gion Chretienne,  tomes  ii.  iii.  See  also  Mr.  T.  Erskine's  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence 
of  Christianity  (London,  1821,  12mo.);  which  "are  written  with  unction  and  eloquence, 
and  are  designed  chiefly  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  taught  not  ab- 
stractly, but  by  facts  on  which  they  are  grounded ;  that  they  are  thus  more  easily  appre- 
hended and  retained,  and  produce  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  and  conduct ;  that 
they  remove  every  obstruction  out  of  the  way  of  our  access  to  God ;  they  encourage  our 
attachment  to  him,  and  stimulate  tis  to  serve  him  by  a  holy  obedience.  Li  a  word,  their 
object  is,  to  bring  the  character  of  man  into  harmony  v/ith  the  character  of  God."  (Dr. 
Rankcn's  Institutes  of  Theology,  p.  330.) 
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present  evil  world,  but  In  a  future  state :  for  we  are  told  that  they 
sought  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly,  (v.  22.  24.  compared  with 
Heb.  xi.  5.,  xxviii.  13.  compared  with  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32.,  and  xxv.  8. 
compared  with  Heb.  xi.  10.  14 — 16.)  To  the  preceding  points  we  may 
add,  that  a  hope  was  cherished  from  the  beginning,  originally  founded 
on  a  divine  promise  of  a  great  Saviour,  who  was  to  deliver  mankind  from 
the  miseries  and  ruin  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  through  whom 
God  was  to  make  the  fullest  discoveries  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to- 
wards the  human  race,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  high  degree  of  glory  and 
felicity,  (iii.  15.,  xii.  3.,  xvii.  19.,  xxii.  18.,  xxvi.  4.,  xlix.  10.) 

II.  These  were  the  chief  principles  of  the  Religion  of  the  Patriarchs, 
who  were  animated  by  a  strong  sense  of  their  obligation  to  the  prac- 
tice of  piety,  virtue,  and  universal  righteousness.  They  held  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  man  to  fear  God  (xxii.  12.,  xxxi.  53.,  xlii.  18.);  to 
bless  him  for  mercies  received  (xiv.  20.,  xxiv.  27.  52.);  and  to  sup- 
plicate him  with  profound  humility  (xvii.  18.,  xviii.  22.  etseq.,  xxiv. 
12 — 14.):  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  promoted  (xii.  8.,  xxi. 
33.) ;  vows  made  to  him  are  to  be  performed  (xxviii.  20.,  xxxv.  1 — 3.); 
and  that  idolatry  is  to  be  renounced,  (xxxv.  2 — 4.)  With  regard  to 
the  external  rites  of  religion,  the  most  ancient  on  record  is  that  of 
offering  saci-ifice  to  God  (iii.  21.,  iv.  3,  4.,  viii.  20,  21.);  and  its  having 
so  early  and  universally  obtained  among  all  nations,  and  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  as  a  sacred  rite  of  religion,  cannot  be  otherwise  ac- 
covmted  for,  than  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  primitive 
religion,  originally  enjoined  by  divine  appointment  to  the  first  an- 
cestors of  the  human  race,  and  from  them  transmitted  to  their  descen- 
dants. The  Sabbath  also  appears  to  have  been  observed  by  the  pa- 
triai'chs.  There  is,  indeed,  no  direct  mention  of  it  before  the  deluge 
but,  after  that  catastrophe,  it  is  evident  that  the  observance  of  it  wa. 
familiar  to  Noah ;  for  he  is  represented  twice  as  waiting  seven  days 
between  his  thi-ee  emissions  of  the  dove.  (viii.  10.  12.)  And  if  Noah 
was  acquainted  with  the  consecration  of  the  Sabbath,  his  ancestors 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 

III.  The  Moral  Duties  between  man  and  man  are  likewise  clearly 
announced,  either  by  way  of  precept  or  by  example :  more  particularly 
the  duties  of  children  to  honour  their  parents  (ix.  23,  24.),  and  of 
parents  to  instil  religious  principles  into  the  minds  of  their  offspring, 
and  to  set  them  a  good  example  (xviii.  19.);  and  of  servants  to  obey 
their  masters,  (xvi.  9.)  Wars  may  be  waged  in  a  good  cause,  (xiv. 
14 — 20.)  Anger  is  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  (iv.  5,  6.);  strifes  are  to 
be  avoided  (xiii.  8,  9.),  murder  is  prohibited  (iv.  8 — 12.  15.,  ix.  6.); 
liospitality  to  be  exercised  (xviii.  1.,  xix.  1.),  and  also  forgiveness  of 
injuries.  (1.  18 — 20.)  Matrimony  is  appointed  by  God  (i.  28.,  ii.  18. 
21 — 24.),  from  whom  a  virtuous  wife  is  to  be  sought  by  prayer  (xxiv. 
7.  12.);  and  a  wife  is  to  be  subject  to  her  husband,  (iii.  16.)  All 
improper  alliances,  however,  are  to  be  avoided,  (vi.  1,  2.)  Children 
are  the  gift  of  God  (iv.  1.,  xxv.  21.,  xxx.  2.  22.);  and  adultery  and 
all  impurity  are  to  be  avoided,  (xx.  3.  7.  9.,  xxxix.  9.,  xxxiv.  7., 
xxxviii.  9.)' 

'  Moldcnhawor,  lutiod.  in  Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  pp.  19 — 21. 
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The  Patriarchal  Religion,  as  above  described,  seems  to  have  been 
the  religion  of  Adam  after  his  fall,  of  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch,  and  the  an- 
tediluvian patriarchs ;  and  afterwards  of  Noah,  the  second  parent  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  several  heads  of  families  derived  from  him,  who 
probably  carried  it  with  them  in  their  several  dispersions.  But,  above 
all,  this  religion  was  signally  exemplified  in  Abraham,  who  was  illus- 
trious for  his  faith,  piety,  and  righteousness,  and  whom  God  was 
pleased  to  favour  with  special  discoveries  of  his  will.  From  him 
descended  many  great  nations,  among  whom  this  religion,  in  its  main 
principles,  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  There  were  also  remarkable 
vestiges  of  it,  for  a  long  time,  among  several  other  nations ;  and  in- 
deed the  belief  of  one  supreme  God,  of  a  providence,  of  a  hope  of  par- 
doning mercy,  a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  of 
the  acceptance  and  reward  of  sincere  obedience,  and  the  expectation 
of  a  future  state,  were  never  entirely  extinguished.  And  whosoever 
among  the  Gentiles  at  any  time,  or  in  any  nation,  feared  God  and 
was  a  worker  of  righteousness,  might  be  justly  regarded  as  of  the 
patriarchal  religion.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  nations  became 
generally  depraved,  and  sunk  into  a  deplorable  darkness  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  the  great  principles  of  religion  were  in  a  great  measure 
overwhelmed  with  an  amazing  load  of  superstitions,  idolatries,  and 
corruptions  of  all  kinds. 


§  2.   ^  summary  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the  Mosaic 

Dispensation. 

The  second  view  of  religion,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  is  that 
'.lich  relates  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  This  was  really  and 
eosentially  the  same,  for  substance,  as  that  which  was  professed  and 
practised  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  times  ^  with  the  addition  of  a 
special  covenant  made  with  a  particular  people ;  among  whom  God 
was  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  a  revelation  of  his  will,  which  was  committed  to  writing,  as  the 
safest  mode  of  transmission  ;  religion  having  hitherto  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  tradition,  which  was  more  easily  maintained  during  the 
long  lives  of  men  in  the  first  ages.  This  special  covenant  was  in  no 
respect  inconsistent  with  the  universal  providence  and  goodness  of 
God  towards  mankind ;  nor  did  it  in  any  degree  vacate  or  infringe  the 
ancient  primitive  religion  which  had  obtained  from  the  beginning,  but 
which  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  ends  of  it,  and  to 
preserve  it  from  being  utterly  depraved  and  extinguished.  The  prin- 
cipal end  of  that  polity,  and  the  main  view  to  which  it  was  directed, 
was  to  restore  and  preserve  the  true  worship  and  adoration  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  and  of  him  only,  in  opposition  to  that  polytheism 

'  The  Mosaic  law  repealed  or  altered  nothing  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  beyond 
what  the  progressive  development  of  the  design  of  Infinite  Wisdom  absolutely  required. 
Hence  it  adopted  several  particulars  from  patriarchism,  such  as  sacrifice,  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals,  the  priesthood,  the  payment  of  tithes,  certain  moral 

?recepts,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.     These  points  are  fully  proved  by  Mr.  Faber, 
loras  Mosaicse,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25 — S3. 
VOL.   I.  Z 
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and  idolatry  which  began  then  to  spread  generally  through  the 
nations ;  and  to  engage  those  to  whom  it  was  made  known  to  the 
practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  righteousness,  by  giving  them  holy  and 
excellent  laws,  expressly  directing  the  particulars  of  their  duty,  and 
enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  authority,  and  also  by  promises 
and  threatenings  in  the  name  of  God.  Another  essential  part  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  was,  to  keep  up  the  hope  and  exjiectation  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  had  been  promised  from  the  beginning,  and  to  pre- 
pare men  for  that  most  perfect  and  complete  dispensation  which  he 
was  to  introduce.  And  whoever  impartially  examines  that  constitu- 
tion, must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  admirably  fitted  to 
answer  these  most  important  ends. 

I.  The  Theology  of  Judaism  was  pure,  sublime,  and  devotional. 
The  belief  of  one  supreme,  self-existent,  and  all-perfect  Being,  the 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  was  the  basis  of  all  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  Israelites,  the  sole  object  of  their  hopes,  fears,  and 
worship.  His  adorable  perfections,  and  especially  the  supreme  pro- 
vidence of  Jehovah,  —  as  the  sole  dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
benevolent  preserver,  protector,  and  benefactor  of  mankind, — are 
described  by  the  inspired  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  in  unaffected 
strains  of  unrivalled  sublimity ;  which,  while  they  are  adapted  to  our 
finite  apprehensions  by  imagery  borrowed  from  terrestrial  and  sensible 
objects,  at  the  same  time  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  spirituality  and  majesty  of  Him  who  "  dwelleth  in  light  inac- 
cessible." 

1^  The  Law  of  Moses,  however,  will  best  speak  for  itself.  It  was 
the  avowed  design  of  that  law  to  teach  the  Israelites  that  there  is  only 
one  God,  and  to  secure  them  from  tliat  polytheism  and  idolatry 
which  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  round  about  them.  And  ae- 
cordino-ly  his  essential  unity  is  especially  inculcated,  no  less  than  his 
underived  self-existence,  eternity,  and  immutability. 

Hear,  O  Israel,  says  Moses,  the  Lord  our  God  is  ONE  Lord.  CDeut. 
vi.  4.)  Ao-ain, —  The  Lord,  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the 
earth  beneath  ;  there  is  none  else.  (iv.  39.)  And  the  first  commandment 
required  them  to  have  no  other  gods  besides  him.  (Exod.  xx.  3.) 
Idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  any  other  gods  but  the  one  Supreme 
God,  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties.  They  were  strictly 
required  not  to  bow  down  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen  nations,  nor  serve 
them,  nor  so  much  as  to  make  mention  of  their  names.  (Exod.  xxiii.  24.) 
The  law  punished  idolatry  with  death  (Deut.  xiii.  6.  &c.),  and  de- 
nounced the  curse  of  God  and  utter  destruction  againsu  all  those  who 
went  after  other  gods.  (vi.  14.,  xi.  28.,  xxviii.  14.  &c.)  The  Pentateuch 
be"-ins  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  one  (iod, 
who  in  the  beginning  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  He  said.  Let 
there  be  light,' a7id  there  tvas  light.  He  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth,  or  in  the  waters.  And  at  last  he  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
after  his  oivn  likeness  ;  and  gave  him  dominion  over  every  living  thing  that 
niovefh  upon  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.)  This  one  God  is  described  as  necessarily 
tjclf-existcnt  —  /  AM   THAT  I  AM —  is  his  name.  (Exod.  ili.  14.) 
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He  is  called  the  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a  mighty, 
and  a  terrible.  (Deut.  x.  17.)  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  amongst 
the  gods  9  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders?  (Exod.  xv.  11.)  He  is  called  the  most  high  God,  the  pos^ 
sessor  of  heaven  and  earth.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  &c.)  He  killeth  and  maketh 
alive,  he  woundeth  and  he  healeth  ;  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver 
out  of  his  hand.  (Deut.  xxxii.  39.)  He  gives  us  the  rain  in  its  due 
season,  and  sends  grass  in  our  fields :  And  again,  He  shuts  up  the 
heaven  that  there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield  not  Iter  fruit. 
(Deut.  xi.  14.  &c.)  He  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  (Num. 
xvi.  22.)  The  whole  history  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  narrative  of  God's 
providential  dispensations,  his  love,  and  care  of  his  faithful  servants, 
and  his  constant  superintendence  over  them ;  and  ascribes  all  events, 
as  Avell  natural  as  miraculous,  to  God's  providence.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  Moses,  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  them :  and 
he  was  with  them  in  all  places  lohither  they  loent.  The  history  of 
Joseph  sets  before  us  a  beautiful  and  instructive  example  of  God's 
providential  designs  brought  about  by  natural  causes.  The  Lord  is 
represented  as  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath, 
(Deut.  iv.  39.)  He  is  the  eternal  and  everlasting  God.  (Gen.  xxi.  33.  ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  27.)  He  lifteth  up  his  hand,  and  saith,  I  live  for  ever. 
(xxxii.  40.)  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man, 
that  he  should  repent.  (Numb,  xxiii.  19.)  His  ivork  is  perfect,  for  all 
his  ways  are  Judgment ;  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity  ;  just  and 
right  is  he.  (Deut.  xxxii.  4,  &c.)  He  is  the  judge  of  all  the  earth 
(Gen.  xviii.  25.)  :  He  regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reivard.  (Deut. 
X.  17.)  He  is  an  holy  God  (Juev.  xix.  2.);  the  faithful  God,  tvhich 
keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  com- 
maiidments.  (Deut.  vii.  9.)  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  his  people  in  all 
things  that  they  call  upon  him  for.  (Deut.  iv.  7.)  When  they  cry  unto 
him,  he  hears  their  voice,  and  looks  on  their  affliction,  (xxvi.  7.)  To 
him  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompence.  The  Lord  shall  judge  his 
people  (xxxii.  35,  36.);  He  will  not  justify  the  wicked  (Exod.  xxiii.  7.), 
and  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  ;  but  he  is  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  and 
transgression,  and  sin.  (xxxiv.  6,  7.) 

2.  Such  is  the  sublime  and  beautiful  representation  which  Moses 
has  given  us  of  the  Divine  Being  and  perfections:  a  similar  represent- 
ation, but  much  more  clear  and  explicit  (if  possible),  is  contained  in 
the  writings  of  the  Pkophets  and  other  inspired  writers,  who  were 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  among  the  Jews.  They  teach  us,  that  the 
Lord  is  God  alone  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  made  heaven 
and  earth  (Isa.  xxxvii.  16.)  ;  that  he  is  the  first,  and  he  is  the  last,  and 
besides  him  there  is  no  God  (xliv.6.);  that  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  were 
the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth 
(Psal.  xxxiii.  6.)  ;  he  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made,  he  com- 
manded, and  they  were  created.  (Psal.  cxlviii.  5.)  He  is  the  Lord 
alone,  he  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host ;  the 
earth,  and  all  tilings  that  are  therein  ;  the  seas,  a.nd  all  that  is  therein  ; 
and  he  preserveth  them  all ;  and  the  host  of  heaven   worshippeth  him. 
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(Neh.  ix.  6.)  The  supreme  God  is  in  these  sacred  writings  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which  signifies  necessary  existence  ; 
and  by  the  title  of  the  Almighty,  the  Most  High.  We  are  told  that 
the  toorld  is  his,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  (Psal.  1.  12.)  In  his  hand  is 
the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind.  (Job  xii. 
10.)  His  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  tJie  victory, 
and  the  majesty  ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the  earth,  is  his  ; 
his  is  the  kingdom,  and  he  is  exalted  as  head  above  all :  Both  riches  and 
honour  come  of  him ;  and  he  reigneth  over  all.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  11, 
12.)  The  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's;  and  he  hath  set  the 
world  upon  them.  (1  Sam.  ii.  8.)  He  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.  (Dan.  iv.  32,)  He  changeth  the  times, 
and  the  seasons  :  He  removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings,  (ii.  21.)  He 
causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth :  He  maketh 
lightnings  icith  rain,  and  bringcth  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasures. 
(Jer.  X.  13.)  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  and  stormy  wind,  fulfil 
his  word.  (Psal.  cxlviii.  8.)  He  is  the  true  God,  the  living  God,  an 
everlasting  king.  (Jer.  x.  10.)  He  is  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  in- 
hahiteth  eternity.  (Isa.  Ivii.  15.)  Before  tht  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  the  earth  and  the  world  icere  formed,  even  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  he  is  God.  (Psal.  xc.  2.)  He  is  the  Lord,  he  changeth  not, 
(Mai.  iii.  6.)  The  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  perish,  but  he  shall  endure: 
He  is  the  same,  and  his  years  shall  have  no  end.  (Psal.  cii.  26,  27.) 
Heaven  is  his  throne,  and  earth  is  his  footstool.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1.)  Am  la 
God  at  lutnd,  saitli  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide 
himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him  ?  saith  the  Lord :  Ho 
not  I  Jill  heaven  and  earth  ?  (Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24.)  He  is  about  our  path 
(says  the  Psalmist),  and  about  our  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  our  tvays.  — 
Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?  Or  whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
presence?  If  I  climb  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  go  down  to 
hell,  thou  art  there  also.  —  Yea,  the  darkness  is  no  darkness  loith  thee  ; 
the  darkness  and  light  to  thee  are  both  alike.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  3.  &c.)  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good. 
(Prov.  XV.  3.)  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ivays  of  man  ;  and  he  seeth  all 
his  goings.  There  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the 
xvorkers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves.  (  Job  xxxiv.  22.)  He  nnder- 
standeth  our  thoughts  afar  off:  Nor  is  there  a  tvord  iji  our  tongue, 
but  he  knoweth  it  altogether.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  2.  4.)  He  searcheth  all 
hearts,  and  nndcrstandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts.  (1  Chron. 
xxviii.  9.)  He  only  knoiveth  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men. 
(1  Kings  vlii.  39.)  His  understanding  is  infinite:  He  sees  at  once 
things  past,  present,  and  to  come,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.  (Isa.  xlvi.  10.) 
And  in  this  the  true  God  is  distinguished  from  all  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  that  he  is  able  to  shoic  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter, 
and  to  shoio  what  shall  happen,  (xli.  22,  23.,  xliv.  7.)  He  is  mighty  in 
strength  and  wisdom  (Job.  xxxvi.  5.).-  ivouderful  in  counsel,  excellent 
imcorking.  (Isa.  xxviii.  29.)  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 
(Job.  V.  13.)  He  turneth  wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  knoW' 
ledge  fooH.fh.  (Isa.  xliv.  25.)     For  there  is  no  xcisdom,  nor  understand- 
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inff,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord.  (Prov.  xxi.  30.)  He  can  do  every 
thing  (Job.  xlii.  2.) ;  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  him.  ( Jer.  xxxii. 
17.)  In  his  hand  there  is  power  and  might,  so  that  none  is  able  to  loith- 
stand  him.  (2  Chron.  xx.  6.)  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  loays, 
and  holy  in  all  his  works.  (Psal.  clxv.  17.)  There  is  none  holy  as  the 
Lord.  (1  Sam.  ii.  2.)  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  toil!  the  Al- 
mighty pervert  judgment.  (Job  xxxiv.  12.)  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.  (Hab.  i.  13.)  He  is  called 
the  God  of  truth.  (Isa.  Ixv.  16.)  His  counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness 
and  truth,  (xxv.  1.)  He  will  ever  be  mindful  of  his  covenant ;  —  the 
works  of  his  hands  are  verity  and  judgment.  (Psal.  cxi.  5.  ".)  The 
Lord  is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion  ;  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
mercy.  He  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 
—  He  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing, 
(cxlv.  8.  &c.)  He  is  a  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the 
widows  (Ixviii.  5.)  ;  and  delivereth  the  poor  and  needy  from  him  that 
spoileth  him.  (xxxv.  10.)  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  (ciii.  13.)  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are 
over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers,  (xxxiv.  15.) 
He  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in 
truth.  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him  ;  he  will  also 
hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them.  (cxlv.  18,  19.)  He  is  good,  and 
ready  to  forgive.  (Ixxxvi.  5.)  If  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  return 
unto  the  Lord,  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  will  abundantly  pardon. 
(Isa.  Iv.  7.)  He  retaineth  not  his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth 
in  mercy.  (Mic.  vii,  18.)  But  though  he  is  slow  to  anger,  he  will  not 
acquit  the  wicked.  (Nah.  i.  3.)  To  him  belongeth  vengeance  (Psal. 
xciv.  1.)  ;  and  he  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  (Prov. 
xxiv.  12.)  Righteous  is  the  Lord,  and  upright  are  his  judgments. 
(Psal.  cxix.  137.)  There  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor 
respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts.  (2  Chron.  xix.  7.)  Lastly, 
though  great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised,  yet  his  greatness  is 
unsearchable.  (Ps;il.  cxlv.  3.)  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways  (says 
Job),  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him'^  But  the  thunder  of  his 
power  who  can  understand?  (Job  xxvi.  14.)  As  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth  (saith  God  himself),  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.  (Isa.  Iv.  9.) 

Were  every  passage  relating  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  to  be  cited,  it  would  be  requisite  to  extract  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  the  preceding  will  suffice  to 
evince  the  sublimity  and  excellence  of  its  doctrine  concerning  these 
topics. 

II.  Equally  excellent  and  explicit  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  relative  to  our  Duty  towards  God  ;  which  is  there  set 
forth  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  idea  given  of  his  perfections,  and 
with  a  solemnity  becoming  its  importance.  Hear,  O  Israel,  says  the 
illustrious  legislator  of  the  Hebrews,  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 
And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  loith  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  (Deut.  vi.  4,  5.)  Take  good  heed 
unto  yourselves,  says  Joshua,  that  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God.    (Josh. 
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xxlii.  11.)     O  love  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints,  says  the  Psalmist.  (Psal. 
xxxi.  23.)     The  fear  of  God  is  as  strictly  required;  and  such  a  fear 
as  would  induce  them  to  keep  God's  commandments :  —  Thou  shaft 
fear  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  says  Moses.  (Deut.  vi.  13.)     Fear  God, 
says  the  preacher,  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  (Eccles.  xii.  13.)     Abraham,  Isaac,  and  the  elders  are 
represented  ^^  fearing  God  (Gen.  xxii.  12.,  xxxi.  42.,  xlii.  18.);   be- 
lieving in  him,  trusting  in  his  promises,  and  obeying  his  voice,  (xv.  6., 
xxii.  18.,  xxvi.  5.)    Solomon  exhorts  men  to  trust  in  the  Lord  with  all 
their  heart.     (Pro v.  iii.  5.)     Blessed  is  the  man,  says  the  prophet,  that 
trustcth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  (Jer.  xvii.  7.)     The 
Psalmist  on  every  occasion  expresses  his  firm  trust  in  God,  and  faith 
in  his   promises:   In    God,  says  he,  I  have  put  my  trust;   I  will  not 
fear  what  flesh  can  do  unto  me.  (Psal.  Ivi.  4.)     And  again.  My  soul, 
wait  thou   only  upon  God;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him.  He  only  is 
my  rock  and  my  salvation :  He  is  my  defence,  I  shall  not  be  moved.     In 
God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory  ;   the  rock  of  my  strength  and  my 
refuge  is  in  God.      Trust  in  him  at  all  times,  ye  people.      (Ixii.  5.  &c.) 
Obedience  to  all  God's  commandments  is  strongly  insisted  on  through- 
out the  Old  Testament ;  and  (what  seems  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  law) 
all  moral  duties  are  enforced  on  this  principle,  1  am  the  Lord  your 
God.  (Lev.  xix.  3.  &c.)  —  We  have  in  Job  the  greatest  example  of 
patience  and  resignation  to  God's  will.      The  Lord  gave,  says  he,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  aioay ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  (Job  i.  21.) 
And  again.  Shall  ive  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evil?  (ii.  10.) —  And  Solomon  teaches  the  same  good  lesson  : 
My  son,  despise  riot  the  chastening  of  the  Lord ;  neither  be  weary  of  his 
correction.     For  lohom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the 
son  in  whom  he  delighted.  (Prov.  iii.  11,  12.)     The  Israelites  were  re- 
quired to  toalk  humbly  with  their   God  (Mic.  vi.  8.);  and  are  taught 
that  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  and  that  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart  God  loill  not  despise.    (Psal.  li.  17.)  —  Not  merely  an 
external  service,  but  the  internal  ivorsldp  of  a  pure  heart  was  required 
of  them.      Offer  unto  God  not  sacrifice  but  thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy 
votes  unto  the  Most  High.    (1.  14.)      The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord ;  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight. 
(Prov.  XV.  8.)      Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name:  wor^ 
ship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.     (Psal.  xxix.  2.)     We  have 
already  seen  how  strictly  all  idolatry  was  prohibited  by  the  INIosaical 
law ;   and  the  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  all  the  prophets.     The  one 
God  Avas  the  sole  and  constant  object  of  their  Avorship ;  to  him  they 
gave  all  honour,  glory,  and  praise ;  to  him  alone  they  ofi:bred  their 
prayers ;  and  to  him  they  returned  thanks  as  the  giver  of  all  good 
things;  and  him  they  Avorshipped,  not  under  the  vain  rejiresentation 
of  an  image  or  idol,  but  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  spirtual  nature 
and  transcendent  majesty.     To  the  one  Gou  alone,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  ISIoses,  Samuel,  and  the  prophets,  offered  their  prayers ; 
and  he  heard  them.     The  Avhole  book  of  Psalms  consists  of  prayers 
and  praises,  offered  to  the  one  true  God.     /  will  call  upon  God,  says 
David,  and  the  Lord  shall  save  me.  (Psal.  Iv.    16.)     And  again,    O 
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thou  that  hear  est  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  jiesh  come.  (Ixv.  2.)  The 
whole  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  was  directed  to  the  one 
God.  At  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon  offered  up  a  solemn 
prayer  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  there  was  no  God  like 
ill  heaven  above,  or  on  earth  beneath.  Him  he  besought  to  have  respect 
unto  the  prayers  and  supplications  which  should  be  there  offered,  and 
to  hear  in  heaven  his  dwelling-place.  (1  Kings  viii.  23.  29,  30.)  And 
God  appeared  to  him,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  heard  his  prayer, 
and  that  his  eyes  should  be  open  and  his  ears  attent  unto  the  prayer  that 
should  be  made  in  that  place.  (2  Chron.  vii.  12.  &c.)  ^ 

III.  The  Belief  of  a  Future  State  which  we  have  already- 
seen  was  held  by  the  patriarchs  ^,  (though  not  explicitly  taught  by 
Moses,  whose  writings  pi'esuppose  it  as  a  generally  adopted  article  of 
religion,)  was  transmitted  fx^om  them  to  the  Israelites,  and  appears  in 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
promise  of  temporal  blessings  being  principally,  if  not  entirely,  an- 
nexed to  the  laws  of  Moses,  Bishop  Warburton  attempted  to  deduce 
an  argument  in  support  of  his  divine  mission.^  It  is  impossible  here 
to  enter  into  an  examination  of  this  argument :  but  we  may  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  "that  the  omission  of  a  future  state,  as  a  sanction  to 
the  laws  of  Moses,  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  Old  Testament  shows  that  he  himself  believed  a  future  state, 
and  contains  a  cjradual  development  of  it.  These  two  propositions, 
the  former  of  which  is  in  unison  with  the  opinion  of  Warburton,  the 
latter  at  variance  with  him,  appear  to  be  very  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  luminous  reasoning  of  Dr  Graves.^  Instead  of  employing 
the  omission  of  the  doctrine  as  a  medium,  by  which  to  prove  that  a 
divine  interposition  was  necessary  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
Judaism,  he  first  shows  the  reality  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  then 
that  the  omission  in  question,  so  far  from  being  Inconsistent  with  the 
divine  origin  of  the  system,  does,  in  fact,  necessarily  result  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  dispensation,  and  from  the  character  of  the 
people  to  whom  It  was  given.  —  The  polytheistic  principle  of  tutelary 
deities  maintained  that  their  worship  was  attended  with  a  national 
prosperity.  The  futility  of  this  it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  dis- 
play by  open  and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  his  own  omnipotence^ 
The  moral  government  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  exliibited  on  the  earth 
by  the  theocracy  which  he  established.'^  Its  very  nature  required 
temporal  sanctions,  and  their  immediate  enforcement;  its  object  could 
not  be  attained  by  waiting  till  the  invisible  realities  of  a  future  state 

'  Dr.  Randolph's  two  Sermons  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Jewish  Law  viudicatcd,  in 
vol.  ii.  of  his  View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,  &c.  pp.  259 — 273. 

*  See  pp.  335,  336.  supra. 

*  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  hypothesis :  —  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  society,  under  the  ordinary  government  of  providence- 
all  mankind  have  ever  so  conceived  of  the  matter.  The  Mosaic  institution  was  without 
this  support,  and  yet  did  not  want  it.  What  follows,  but  that  the  Jewish  affairs  were  ad- 
ministered by  an  extraordinary  providence,  distributing  rewards  and  punishments  with  an 
equal  hand,  and,  consequently,  that  the  mission  of  Moses  was  divine  ?  Warburtoii's 
L)ivine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  vi.  sect.  6.     (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  106.  et  seq.  8vo.  edit.) 

*  On  the  Pentateuch,  Part  3.  lect.  3,  4. 

*  Div.  Leg.  b.  v.  sect.  4. 
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should  be  unveiled.  The  previous  exhibition  of  such  a  moral  govern- 
ment was  the  best  preparation  for  the  full  revelation  of  man's  future 
destiny,  and  of  the  means  provided  for  his  welfare  in  it,  by  a  merciful 
and  redeeming  God.  '  Life  and  immortality  were  thus  to  be  fully 
brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.'  As  yet  the  bulk  of  mankind  were 
imprepared  for  it,  and  were  better  fitted  to  comprehend,  and  be  in- 
fluenced by,  sensible  manifestations  of  the  divine  judgments,  than  by 
the  remoter  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution. 

**  The  Old  Testament,  however,  and  even  the  writings  of  Moses, 
contained  intelligible  intimations  of  immortality.  The  four  last  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  indeed,  were  principally  occupied  in  the  detail  of 
the  legal  regulations,  and  the  sanctions  necessary  to  enforce  them;  yet 
even  from  them  Jesus  Christ  deduced  an  argument  to  the  confusion 
of  the  Sadducees.'  And  in  the  book  of  Genesis  are  several  occur- 
rences, which  must  have  led  the  pious  Jews  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
existence,  even  had  they  possessed  no  remains  of  patriarchal  tradition. 
The  account  of  the  state  of  man  before  the  fall,  of  the  penalty  first 
annexed  to  his  transgression,  and  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
our  first  parents,  considered  in  connection  with  the  promise  of  a  deli- 
verance, would  necessarily  suggest  such  a  doctrine.  Could  the  be- 
lieving Jews  conclude  that  death  would  have  followed  the  acceptance 
of  Abel's  sacrifice,  unless  he  was  translated  to  some  better  state  of 
existence  and  felicity  ?  How  also  did  God  show  his  approbation  of 
Enoch's  piety,  unless  he  took  him  to  himself,  and  to  immortality  and 
bliss?  Doubtless  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not 
the  first  who  discovered  that  '  the  fathers  did  not  look  for  transitory 
promises  ; '  that  '  they  sought  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  ;'  and 
that  '  God  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city  ;'  and  that  Moses  himself  re- 
jected the  '  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  season,'  because  '  he 
had  respect  to  the  recompence  of  the  reward.'  This  important  and 
consolatory  truth  of  a  future  state  of  being  was,  in  process  of  time, 
displayed  to  the  Jews  more  and  more  clearly.  The  book  of  Job  is 
very  explicit  upon  the  subject.  The  royal  Psalmist  has  spoken  of  it 
with  great  confidence^ ;  and  Solomon,  besides  several  passages  in  his 
Proverbs  ^  which  seem  to  allude  to  it,  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  concludes  with  a  clear  declaration  of  it, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  and  enforcing  it.*  The  translation 
of  Elijah^,  and  the  restoration  to  life  of  three  several  persons  by  him 
and  his  successor'',  must  have  given  demonstration  of  the  probability 
of  the  same  doctrine;  which  also  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Amos,  and 
especially  Daniel,  very  frequently  Inculcate,  and  even  presuppose  as 
a  matter  of  notoriety  and  popular  belief."^ 

'  Matt  xxii.  32.;  Mark  xii,  26,  27.;  Luke  xx.  37,  38. 

'  See  Psalms  xxi.  xxxvi.  xlix.  Ixxiii.  cxxxix.  Also  Bp.  Home  on  Psalms  x\-i.  xvii.  and 
xlix. 

■  Prov.  V,  21 — 23.,  xiv.  32. 

*  Ecclcs  iii.  IC,  17.  and  viii.  11,  13.  '  2  Bangs  ii.  11. 

•  1  Kings  xvii.  ;  2  Kinj^s  iv.  and  xiii.  21. 

'  Isa.  xiv.  19.  and  xxvi.  19 — 21.;  IIos.  xiii.  14.  ;  Amos  iv.  12,  13.  ;  Dan.  xii.  1 — 3. 
Franks's  Norri.siiin  rii/.c  Essay  on  the  Use  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,  pp.  72 — 75.  Du 
Voisin,  Autoritt'-  dcs  Li  vies  dc  Moysc,  pp.  406 — 421. 
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To  these  considerations  we  may  add  the  fact,  that  in  the  books  of 
Leviticus  (xix.  26.  31.,  xx,  27.),  and  Deuteronomy  (xviii.  10,  11.), 
there  are  various  enactments  against  diviners,  enchanters,  and  those 
who  profess  to  ki;ow  the  future  by  consulting  either  familiar  spirits,  or 
the  spirits  of  the  departed.  All  these  superstitions  suppose  the  belief 
of  spirits,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  souls  after  death ;  and 
Moses  would  not  have  prohibited  the  consulting  of  them  by  express 
laws,  if  he  had  not  been  apprehensive  that  the  Hebrews,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  neighbouring  heathen  nations,  would  have  abused  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  universally  received 
among  them.  Severe,  however,  as  these  laws  were,  they  did  not  en- 
tirely repress  this  abuse;  for  the  Psalmist  (cvi.  28.)  reproaches  the 
Israelites  with  having  eaten  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead,  that  is,  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  We  have  also,  in  Saul,  a  signal  in- 
stance of  this  superstition.  After  he  had  cut  off  those  that  had  familiar 
spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3.  9.),  having 
in  vain  consulted  the  Lord  respecting  the  issue  of  his  approaching 
conflict  with  the  Philistines,  he  went  in  quest  of  a  woman  that  had  ti 
familiar  spirit,  and  commanded  her  to  evoke  the  soul  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  (ver.  7 — 12.)  This  circumstance  evidently  proves  that  Saul 
and  the  Israelites  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

IV.  The  Expectation  of  a  Kedeemer,  which  was  cherished 
by  the  patriarchs,  was  also  kept  up  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  by 
predictions,  both  by  the  Hebrew  legislator  and  by  the  prophets  who 
succeeded  him,  until  the  fulness  of  time  came,  when  the  Messiah  was 
manifested.  But  as  this  topic  (which  is  introduced  here  only  to  show 
the  connection  between  the  patriarchal  religion  and  that  of  the  Jews) 
has  already  been  noticed  as  an  accompHshment  of  prophecy  ^  we  pro- 
ceed to  remark, — 

V.  That  the  Morality  of  the  Jewish  Code  exhibits  a  per 
fection  and  beauty,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  religious  doctrines  and 
duties.  We  owe  to  it  the  decalogue,  a  repository  of  duty  to  God 
and  man,  so  pure  and  comprehensive  as  to  be  absolutely  without 
parallel ;  and  these  commandments  are  not  the  impotent  recommenda- 
tions of  man,  or  the  uncertain  deductions  of  human  reason,  but  the 
dictates  of  the  God  of  purity,  flowing  from  his  immediate  legislation, 
and  promulgated  with  awful  solemnity.  The  sanctions  also  of  the 
remaining  enactments  of  the  law  are  such  as  morality  possessed  in  no 
other  nation. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  most  excellent  and  amiable  virtue  of  hu- 
mility, a  virtue  little  practised,  and  scarcely  ever  taught  by  the  philo- 
sophers, is  recommended  and  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
in  the  New.  Moses  admonishes  the  children  of  Israel  to  beware  lest 
their  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  they  forget  the  Lord  their  Gody  and  ascribe 
their  wealth  and  prosperity  to  their  own  power  and  might.  (Deut.  viii. 
14.  &c.)  And  the  prophet  Micah  teaches  them,  that  to  walk  humbly 
with  their  God,  was  one  of  the  principal  things  which  the  Lord  required 
of  them.  (Mic.  vi.  8.)     We  are  assured  by  Isaiah  that  God  dwells  with 

•  See  pp.  290—295.  supra,  and  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.  m/rii. 
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htm  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit.  (Isa.  Ivii.  15.)  And 
Solomon  declares,  that  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an  Uaufjhty 
spirit  before  a  fall ;  that  better  it  is  to  be  of  an  humble  spirit  with  the 
loioly,  than  to  divide  the  spoil  tcith  the  proud  ;  and  again  —  Ereri/  o7ie 
that  is  proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  (Prov.  xvi.  5.  &c.) 
The  kindred  virtue  of  meekness  is  also  a  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Psalmist  assures  us,  that  God  tcill  guide  the  meek  injudg~ 
ment,  and  teach  them  his  way.  (PsaL  xxv.  9.)  And  Solomon  teaches 
us,  that  he  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty  ;  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  (Prov.  xvi.  32.)  It  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce  the  many  exhortations  to  diligence,  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Every  one  knows 
that  beautiful  passage  in  the  book  of  Proverbs :  —  Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,  con.tider  her  ways  and  be  ivise,  which,  having  no  guide,  over- 
seer, or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food 
in  the  harvest,  (vi.  6.  &c.) 

2.  Further,  lewdness  and  debauchery  were  not  only  commonly 
practised  and  allowed  among  the  heathen  nations ;  but  shameless 
prostitutions  and  the  most  abominable  impurities  were  introduced 
into  their  temples,  and  made  a  part  of  their  religion.  But  all  un- 
cleanness,  and  unnatural  lusts,  were  strictly  forbidden  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  It  is  said  that  because  of  these  abominations,  the  Lord  cast 
out  the  Canaanites  before  them  ;  and  that  tchosoever  shall  commit  any 
of  these  abominations  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people.  The 
children  of  Israel,  therefore,  were  required  not  to  defile  themselves 
therein  (Lev.  xviii.  and  xx.),  but  to  be  holy,  because  the  Lord  their 
God  ivas  holy.  (xix.  2.)  The  law  ordains,  that  the7'e  should  be  no 
whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  nor  a  sodomite  of  the  sons  of  Israel.^ 
(Deut.  xxiii.  17.)  And  in  general,  all  prostitution  is  forbidden:  — 
Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  says  the  law,  to  cause  her  to  be  a  tchore, 
lest  the  land  fall  to  whoredom,  and  the  land  btcome  full  of  wickedness. 
(Lev.  xix.  29.)  And  these  were  some  of  the  crimes  which  provoked 
God  to  visit  the  Jews,  and  destroy  their  city  and  temple  :  —  They 
committed  adultery,  and  assembled  themselves  by  troops  in  the  harlots' 
houses.  (Jer.  v.  7.  &c.)  Frequently  and  earnestly  does  Solomon  call 
upon  young  men  to  beware  of  the  arts  of  strange  women.  Bejoice, 
says  he,  ivith  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  and  embrace  not  the  bosom  of 
a  stranger.  For  the  ways  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  I^ord,  and 
he  pondereth  all  his  goings.  (Prov.  v.  18.  &c.) 

3,  The  same  wise  man  cautions  men  as  earnestly  against  gluttony 
and  drunkenness :  —  Be  not,  says  he,  amongst  wine-bibbers,  amongst 
riotous  eaters  of  flesh.  For  the  glutton  and  the  drunkard  shall  come 
to  poverty,  (xxiii.  20,  21.)  And  Isaiah  pronounces  a  ivoe  unto  them 
that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink, 
that  continue  until  night,  till  wine  inflame  them.   (Isa.  v.  11.)     And  it 

'  nic  words  in  the  oii)iiniil  sij^nify  persons  oonsciTutcd  to  tlu'se  kwd  purposes,  who 
prostituted  themselves  in  their  temples,  and  wliose  hire  was  dedieated  to  rhe  si'rviee  of 
their  filthy  gods.  And  accordinffly  it  follows  in  the  next  verse,  Tlum  shult  not  bring  the 
hire  of  a  whore,  or  the  price  of  a  ilo<j  (a  lit  Appellation  for  these  eutamites),  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vuiv ;  for  even  both  IIicav  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God, 
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is  enacted  by  the  law,  that  if  a  son  be  accused  by  his  parents  as  stub- 
horn,  and  rebellious,  a  glutton,  and  a  drunkard,  he  shall  he  stoned  to 
death.  (Deut.  xxi.  20,  21.)  All  covetous  desu-es  are  also  prohibited. 
The  tenth  commandment  forbade  the  Israelites  to  covet  any  of  their 
neighbours''  goods.  (Exod.  xx.  17.)  They  were  admonished  not  to  be 
greedy  of  gain  (Prov.  xv.  27.),  or  labour  to  be  rich  (xxiii.  4.);  and 
are  taught  to  ask  of  God,  that  he  would  give  them  neither  poverty  nor 
riches,  but  feed  them  with  food  convenient  for  them.  (xxx.  8.)  Our 
duty  to  our  neighbour  is  also  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Jjev. 
xix.  18.  J,  was  a  precept  of  the  law,  that  in  one  word  comprehends 
every  duty  which  we  owe  one  to  another. 

4.  All  the  relative  duties  of  life  are  therein  most  plainly  taught. 
We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  woman  was  taken  out  of  man  ; 
and  therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father,  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.  (Gen.  ii.  23,  24.) 
Adultery  was  forbidden  by  the  seventh  commandment  (Exod.  xx.  14.); 
and  was  by  the  Mosaical  law  punishable  with  death.  (Lev.  xx.  10.) 
The  fifth  commandment  required  them  to  honour  their  father,  and  their 
mother,  that  their  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  ichich  the  Lord  their 
God  gave  them.  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  And,  if  a  man  had  a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  son,  who  ivould  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  mother,  and 
when  they  had  chastened  him,  ivould  not  hearken  unto  them,  they  might 
bring  him  unto  the  elders  of  the  city  ;  and  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall 
stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die :  so,  says  Moses,  shalt  thou  put  away 
evil  from  among  you,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  and  fear.  (Deut.  xxi.  18. 
&c.)  And  the  same  law  pronounces  a  curse  on  all  disobedient  chil- 
dren, —  Cursed  he  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother. 
(xxvii.  16.)     The  Israelites  wei"e  forbidden  to  use  their  servants  ill: 

Thou  shalt  not  ride  over  him  with  rigour,  saith  the  law;  but  shalt 
fear  thy  God.  (Lev.  xxv.  43.)  Again, —  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an 
hired  servant,  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  hebe  of  thy  brethren,  or  of 
thy  strangers,  that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates.  At  his  day  thou 
shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it ;  for  he  is 
poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it;  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the 
Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  (Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15.)  And  to  the  same 
purpose  speaks  Job  :  If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant,  or 
of  my  maid-servant,  when  they  contended  with  me,  what  then  shall  I  do 
when  God  riseth  up  ?  And  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  ? 
Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  tvomb  make  him  ?  And  did  not  one 
fashion  us  in  the  ivomb?  (Job  xxxi.  13.  &c.) 

5.  Every  duty  of  justice  was  indeed  strictly  required  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  Murder  was  forbidden  by  the  sixth  commandment,  adultery 
by  the  seventh,  and  theft  by  the  eighth.  IFhoso  sheddeth  marHs  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  sited  (Gen.  ix.  6.),  was  the  first  command- 
ment given  to  Noah  after  the  flood.  And  the  same  sentence  was 
denounced  against  murder  by  the  Mosaical  law.  All  kinds  of  violence, 
oppression,  or  fraud,  Avere  also  forbidden.  (Exod.  xxi.  12.;  Numb. 
XXXV. ;  Deut.  xix.)  Tliat  ivhich  is  altogether  just  shalt  thou  follow^ 
that  thou   mayest  live,  says  the  law.  (Deut.  xvi.  20.)      Ye  shall  not 
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oppress  one  another ;  but  thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God.  (Lev.  xxv. 
17.)  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him.  (xix.  13.) 
Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another,  (xix. 
11.)  Ye  shall  do  no  nnriyhteousness  i7i  judgment,  in  mete-yard,  in 
weight,  or  in  measure.  Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a 
just  hin  shall  ye  have.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  (xix.  35.  &c.) 
The  same  commandment  is  repeated  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ; 
and  it  is  added,  that  all  that  do  such  things,  and  all  that  do  unrighte- 
ously, are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.  (Deut.  xxv.  13.  &c.)  And 
therefore  our  Saviour,  when  he  says  to  his  disciples,  —  Whatsover  ye 
would,  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  —  adds,  — 
for  this  is  the  laio  and  the  prophets.   (Matt.  vii.  12.) 

6.  The  law  of  Moses  was,  moreover,  characterised  by  benevolence 
and  goodness,  which  tended  to  develope  the  same  virtues  among  the 
Hebrews.  It  indignantly  prohibited  human  sacrifices,  which  at  that 
time  were  so  generally  prevalent ;  it  softened  the  horrors  of  war,  so 
frightful  in  those  barbarous  ages ;  it  defended  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
of  the  accused,  of  the  fatherless,  and  of  slaves.  In  all  these  respects, 
the  Hebrew  legislator  was  obliged  to  make  some  concessions  to  his 
countrymen;  but  when  we  compare  his  institutions  with  the  usages 
which  then  generally  prevailed,  we  cannot  mistake  the  tendency  and 
effect  of  the  Mosaic  laws.  We  see,  not  only  all  injustice  but  all 
hatred  forbidden,  and  humanity  towards  the  poor  most  positively  en- 
joined. Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart ;  thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people  ;  but  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Lev.  xix.  17,  18.)  If  they  saw 
their  brother's  ox  or  sheep  go  astray,  they  icere  to  bring  them  again  to 
him.  If  they  saw  his  ass  or  his  ox  fall  down  by  the  way,  they  2oere  to 
help  him  to  lift  them  up  again.  (Deut.  xxii.  1 — 4.)  If  their  brother 
teas  icqxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay,  they  xoere  commanded  to  relieve 
him,  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger,  or  sojourner,  and  to  take  no  usury  of 
him,  or  increase.  (Lev.  xxv.  35,  36.)  //  they  at  all  took  their  neigh" 
boiu-'s  raiment  to  pledge,  they  toere  to  deliver  it  to  him  by  that  the  sun 
goefh  down.  (Exod.  xxii.  26.)  To  the  same  purpose  we  read  (Deut. 
XV.),  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren,  thou 
shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  ; 
but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  hrnd  him 
sufficient  for  his  need.  (Deut.  xv.  7,  8.)  They  were  required,  when 
they  reaped  the  harvest  of  their  land,  not  to  make  clean  riddance  of  the 
corners  of  their  field,  nor  to  gather  any  gleaning  of  their  harvest ;  but 
to  leave  them  unto  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger.  (Lev.  xxiii.  22.)  The 
like  they  were  to  do  in  tlicir  olive-yard  and  vine-yard :  they  were  not 
to  go  over  them  again,  hut  leave  the  gleanings  for  the  stranger,  thefather- 
h'ss,  and  the  toidow,  remembering  that  they  themselves  toere  bondmen  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  (Deut.  xxiv.  20.  &c.)  Nor  were  these  kind  offices 
to  be  performed  only  to  their  l)rcthren  or  friends.  If  they  met  their 
enemy'' s  ox  or  ass  going  astray,  they  were  required  to  bring  it  back 
to  him  again.  If  they  saw  the  ass  of  him  that  hated  them  lying 
under  his  burden,  they  toere  surely  to  help  with  him.  (Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5.) 
To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Solomon  :  —  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry, 
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(/ive  him  bread  to  eat;  and  if  lie  he  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink. 
(Prov.  XXV.  21.)  Nay,  they  were  to  extend  their  mercy  even  to  the 
brute  beasts :  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox,  when  he  treadeth  out  the 
corn.  (Deut.  xxv.  4.)  When  a  bullock,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  goat  is  brought 
forth,  then  it  shall  he  seven  days  under  the  dam.  Whether  it  he  cotv,  or 
ewe,  ye  shall  not  kill  it  and  her  young  both  in  one  day.  (Lev.  xxii.  27, 
28.)  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  he  before  thee,  thou  shalt  not  take  the 
darn  with  the  young.  (Deut.  xxii.  6.)  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in 
his  mother'' s  milk.  (Exocl.  xxiii.  19.) 

In  short,  it  seems  that  Moses  was  desirous  of  softening  and  civil- 
ising the  Hebrews,  gradually,  by  mercy  and  beneficence.  A  few  ob- 
servations on  the  laws  respecting  strangers  will  confirm  and  illustrate 
this  remark. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  antiquity,  that 
strangers,  who  were  denominated  barbarians,  were  treated  as  enemies, 
and  often  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  Gospel  had 
not  yet  taught  that  all  men  were  brethren,  and  that  heretics  and 
enemies  are  alike  our  neighbours.  Further,  the  Mosaic  legislation 
tended  to  insulate  the  Jews  among  other  nations,  and  to  detach  them 
from  their  neighbours  in  order  to  protect  them  from  their  example. 
One  would  expect,  therefore,  that  Moses  would  treat  strangers  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  at  that  time  universally  treated,  and  per- 
haps even  with  greater  severity:  but  it  was  his  especial  object  to 
render  his  people  compassionate  and  generous,  at  the  same  time  he 
endeavoured  to  remove  strangers  to  a  distance  from  Palestine,  by 
every  means  consistent  with  humanity.  The  following  are  his  enact- 
ments respecting  them  :  —  If  a  stranger  sojourn  icith  thee  in  your  land, 
ye  shall  not  vex  him  :  but  the  stranger,  that  dioelleth  in  your  land,  shall 
be  unto  you  as  one  born  amongst  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself ; 
for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
(Lev.  xix.  33,  34.)  And  again,  God  loveth  the  stranger  in  giving  him 
food  and  raiment.  Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger,  for  ye  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Apprehensive  lest  strangers  should  be  exposed 
to  legal  injustice  (an  occurrence  which  is  frequent  in  the  infancy  of 
legislation),  Moses  enacted  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  penalties  as  the  Hebrews  themselves  were.  (Lev.  xxiv.  15 — 
22.;  Numb.  xv.  15,  16.)  And,  finally,  the  oppression  of  strangers  was 
one  of  the  twelve  crimes  which  were  solemnly  cursed  on  Mount  Ebal. 
(Deut.  xxvii.  19.)» 

Such  is  a  concise  vicAV  of  the  purity  and  extent  of  the  moral  law, 
delivered  by  Moses.  How  admirably  are  such  language  and  such 
sentiments  as  these  suited  to  the  sacred  original  whence  they  flow  ! 
How  strongly  do  they  attest  the  Divine  benevolence  which  dictated 
the  Jewish  law,  which  alone  could  enforce  such  precepts  by  adequate 

'  This  was  forbidden,  not  only  as  it  was  an  idolatrous  custom  practised  among  the 
heathen,  but  as  it  carried  with  it  the  appearance  of  barbarity.  Vide  Phil.  Jud.  irefn 
tpiXavdpuirias.  Joseph,  contra  Apion,  1.  ii.  §  22.  &c.  Dr.  Randolph's  View  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour's  Ministry,  &c.  pp.  282 — 290.  Cellerier,  de  I'Origine  Authentique  et  Divine  de 
I'Ancien  Testament,  pp.  221 — 233.  Du  Voisin,  Autorite  des  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  368 — 
386. 
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sanctions,  and  Impress  such  sentiments  upon  the  human  heart  with 
practical  conviction  !  If  the  intermixture  of  such  sentiments  and  pre- 
cepts with  the  civil  code,  and  the  union  of  political  regulations  with 
moral  instructions  and  religious  observances,  is  unparalleled  in  any- 
other  country,  and  by  any  other  lawgiver, —  does  not  this  circumstance 
afford  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
Mosaic  code? 

VI.  The  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  its  general  provisions,  compre- 
hended a  complete  form  of  government,  both  civil  and  religious ;  and 
in  both  these  respects  it  was  purely  a  theocracy.  Its  civil  enactments 
were  adapted  to  peculiar  cases  and  circumstances :  but  they  enjoined, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  duties  of  social  life  in  all  its  several  relations ; 
and  they  appointed  civil  rulers  to  carry  these  laws  into  effect.  The 
religious  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  contained  certain  doc- 
trines, promises,  threatcnings,  and  predictions,  which  were  the  autho- 
ritative rule  of  faith  to  the  Jews ;  these  enactments  also  prescribed  a 
great  multitude  of  ceremonial  and  judicial  institutions,  which,  how- 
ever indifferent  in  themselves,  were  obligatory  on  the  Jews,  by  the 
commanding  authority  of  God.'  The  precise  use  of  all  these  institu- 
tions we  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  fully  ascertain.  But  some 
of  them  were  manifestly  established  in  opposition  to  the  rites  of  the 
Egyptians  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  with  a  view  to  preserve 
them  from  the  infections  of  their  idolatries.  Others  of  their  rites  were 
instituted  as  memorials  of  the  signal  and  extraordinary  acts  of  Divine 
Providence  towards  them,  especially  those  by  which  their  law  had 
been  confirmed  and  established.  And  the  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, the  vengeance  executed  by  them  on  idolatrous  nations,  the  won- 
derful works  of  God  wrought  among  them,  and  the  excellency  of  their 
laws  and  constitutions,  could  not  but  awaken  the  attention  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  hold  forth  a  light  to  the  heathen  world  throughout 
which  they  were  dispersed. 

Infinite  wisdom,  however,  had  a  still  further  design  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  It  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  more  per- 
fect dispensation  which  was  to  succeed  it.  Its  rites  and  ceremonies 
prefigure  and  set  forth  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
the  cud  of  the  Law  (Rom.  x.  4.),  and  who  is  pointed  out  and  referred 
to  through  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  T//e  laio  mas  their 
schoolmaster  to  bring  tJicm  unto  Christ.  (Gal.  iii.  24.)  And  though  the 
elements  which  it  taught  were  weak  and  poor,  in  respect  of  the 
more  complete  system  which  was  afterwards  to  take  place,  yet  they 
were  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  wisely  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
tliose  times. 

The  law,  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  had  a  perfection  suitable  to 
its  kind  and  design :  it  was  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people  to 
whdiii  it  was  given,  and  admirably  calculated  to  keep  them  a  people 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  prevent  their  being  involved  in 
the  idolatries  common  among  other  nations.  And  it  was  at  the  same 
time  ordained  to  pre.signify  good  things  to  come,  and  to  bear  a  strong 

'  See  a  full  account  of  tlic  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the  Jews,  infra,  Vol.  III. 
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attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  were  surely- 
good  ends,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  and  good  God.  If  God  then  chose 
Israel  for  his  peculiar  people,  it  was  because  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  immersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  Nor  did  he  thereby  cease 
to  be  the  God  of  the  Gentiles.  He  left  not  himself  xmthout  icitness 
amougst  them  ;  he  did  them  good,  and  gave  them  rain  from  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons.  (Acts  xiv.  17.)  And  his  eternal  pmcer  and  godhead 
(Rom.  i.  19,  20.)  was  manifested  to  them  by  the  works  of  his  creation. 
He  was  also  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  those  who  turned  from  their 
idolatries,  and  became  proselytes  to  the  true  religion.  And  he  had 
j)repared  his  Son  a  ransom  for  all,  to  he  testified  in  due  time.  ( 1  Tim. 
ii.  6.)  The  Jews  might  indeed  take  occasion  from  hence  to  value 
themselves,  and  despise  others :  their  law,  however,  gave  them  no  en- 
couragement or  pretence  so  to  do  ;  but  quite  the  contrary.  And  with 
regard  to  their  ceremonial  law,  they  were  all  along  taught,  both  by 
Moses  and  their  prophets,  that  true  religion  did  not  consist  in  such 
external  observances.  Circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart  (Dent. 
X.  16.),  said  Moses  to  them.  And  again, —  The  Lord  thy  God  unll 
circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  loye  the  Lord  thy 
God  loith  all  thine  heart,  and  tcith  all  thy  soid,  that  thou  mayest  live. 
fxxx.  6.)  The  like  doctrine  taught  Samuel: — Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  hurnt- offerings,  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams.  (I  Sam.  xv.  22.)  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  says 
David,  else  ivoidd  I  give  it:  Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offering.  ^  he 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart.  O 
God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.  (Psal.  li.  16,  17.)  To  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment, says  Solomon,  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice. 
(Prov.  xxi.  3.)  Isaiah  speaks  very  fully  to  the  same  purpose  :  —  To 
what  purpose  is  the  midtitvde  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the 
Lord :  1  am  fidl  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rains,  and  the  fat  of  fed 
beasts,  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  of  he  goats y 
&c.  —  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  aicay  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  viell,  seek  judgment,  relieve 
the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.  (Isa.  i.  11.  16.) 
Tiius  also  speaks  Jeremiah :  Thus  saith  the  I^ord  of  Hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel,  Amend  your  ivays  ajid  your  doings,  and  I  icill  cause  you  to 
dwell  in  this  place.  Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying,  The  temple  of 
the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  (Jer.  vii.  3,  4.)  1  desired  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice,  says  God  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  more  than  burnt-offerings.  (Hos.  vi.  6.)  Lastly,  we  read  in  the 
prophet  Micah,  —  Wherewithal  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
myself  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  ivith  burnt-offer  - 
ings,  ivith  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  xcith  thou- 
sands of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my 
first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul?  He  hath  slunccd  thee.  O  man,  what  is  good;  and  trhat  doth  the 
Lord  recjidre  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  ivalk 
humbly  icith  thy    God?  (jNIic.  vi.   6.   &c.)     If  then  the  Jews  placed 
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their  dependence  on  an  external  show  of  religion,  they  must  stand 
condemned  by  their  own  Law,  and  their  Prophets. 

But,  however  excellent  the  Mosaic  institution  was  in  itself,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  Jews,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  yet  it  was  imperfect,  as  being  only  one  part  of  the  grand  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  purpose  to  save  mankind  through  the  blood  of  the 
Messiah,  and  also  as  being  designed  for  a  small  nation,  and  not  for 
the  whole  world.  It  was  indeed  strictly  of  a  local  and  temporary 
nature.  One  part  of  its  design  being  to  separate  the  Israelites  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  (which  it  effectually  accomplished),  many  of  its 
ordinances  are  therefore  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  are  not  calculated 
for  general  adoption. >  The  Jewish  dispensation  was  only  temporary, 
and  preparatory  to  that  fuller  manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  which 
in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  be  made  known  to  the  world.  This  is 
not  only  implied  in  its  typical  character,  which  has  already  been 
noticed,  but  is  also  intimated,  in  no  obscure  terms,  in  those  predic- 
tions which  announce  its  abrogation,  the  substitution  of  the  evange- 
lical laws  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles.  To  ojnit  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  which 
have  already  been  noticed  ^  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
is  foretold  by  Jeremiah  in  the  following  explicit  terms: — Behold  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  loill  make  a  neio  covenant  icith  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  ivith  the  house  of  Judah  :  not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  the  house  of  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  1 
took  them  by  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (tchich 
my  covenant  they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  to  them,  saith  the 
Lord)  ;  but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  icith  the  hoitse 
of  Israel.  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  icill  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
vcighbour,  saying.  Know  ye  the  Lord:  for  they  shall  ALL  hiow  me, 
from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord :  for  I 
will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  tvill  remember  their  sin  no  more. 
(Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34.)  From  which  passage,  Paul  infers  (Heb.  viii. 
7 — 13.),  that  the  mention  of  a  neiv  covenant  necessarily  implies  the 
first  to  be  old,  and  that,  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  second.  Compare  also 
Haggai  ii.  6.  with  Heb.  xii.  26,  27. 

Equally  important  are   all  those  predictions,  which  mention  the 
calling   of  the  Gentiles.^     All   these  are  punctually  fulfilled  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  are  not  so  much  as  possible,  suppos 
ing  the  law  to  be  still  in  force,  which  confined  all  solemn  worship 
and  sacrifices  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.    Nay,  further,  this  enlarge- 

'  ThuB  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  appear  personally  in  Jerusalem  at  their  three  great 
festivals  ;  and  if  all  men  had  l)eeii  converted  to  Judaism,  tiiis  law  would  hive  been  equally 
bindin;^  upon  them.  But  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater  i)art  of  mankind 
to  repair  to  Jerusalem  three  or  four  times  in  the  year;  for,  if  this  was  a  necessary  part  of 
religion,  the  lives  of  half  the  world  would  be  entirely  spent  in  a  wearisome,  never-ending 
pilgrimage.     P'aber's  Hone  Mosaiciv,  vol.  ii.  p.  4'35. 

*  See  pp.  290 — 205.  supra,  and  tiic  Appendix,  No.  VL  Chap.  I.  Sect.  I.  infrcu 

*  Sec  Isa.  ii.  2.,  x.  xi.  xix.  24.,  xlix.  Ix.;  IMic.  iv.;  Mai.  i.  11. 
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ment  of  the  church  plainly  supersedes  those  other  ceremonies,  which 
were  designed  to  distinguish  the  Israelites  as  God's  peculiar  people  ; 
for  the  partition  wall  must  necessarily  be  broken  down,  and  Jew  and 
Gentile  both  made  one  whenever  those  prophecies  should  be  accom- 
plished. 

Let  us  then  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dis- 
pensations. His  statutes  are  right  and  rejoice  the  heart,  and  all  his 
commandments  are  righteous.  (Psal.  xix.  8.)  And  these  same  right- 
eous commandments  and  holy  doctrines  are  delivered  to  us  in  the 
Gospel  (as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  pages),  with  still  greater 
purity  and  perfection,  and  free  from  that  burthen  of  ceremonies, 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  age  and  people  rendered 
necessary. 


§  3.  ^   summary  View   of  the  Doctrines   and  Precepts  of  the  Gospel 

Dispensation. 

I.  Divine  Character  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  third  and  last  dispensation  of  religion  is  that  which  was  intro- 
duced by  that  divine  and  glorious  person  whom  the  prophets  had 
foretold.  This  is  properly  the  Christian  Dispensation,  which  was 
designed  and  fitted  for  an  universal  extent,  and  in  which,  considered 
in  its  original  purity,  religion  is  brought  to  its  highest  perfection 
and  noblest  improvement.  An  admirable  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
purity,  shone  forth  in  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  the  great 
author  of  it.  He  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  inefficacy  of 
human  reason  to  reform  mankind,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
had  been  fully  proved ;  and  when  the  state  of  the  world  was  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  test  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ's  pretensions  to  be 
a  prophet  of  the  Most  High.  He  came,  moreover,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  the  time  which  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  prophetical  writings. 
In  him  the  several  predictions  relating  to  the  extraordinary  person 
that  was  to  come  were  fulfilled,  and  the  several  characters  by  which 
he  was  described  were  wonderfully  united,  and  in  no  other  person. 
He  appeared,  as  was  foretold  concerning  him,  mean  in  his  outward 
condition  and  circumstances,  and  yet  maintained  in  his  whole  conduct 
a  dignity  becoming  his  divine  character.  Many  of  his  miracles  wer? 
of  such  a  kind,  and  performed  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to  argue 
a  dominion  over  nature,  and  its  established  laws,  and  they  were  acta 
of  great  goodness  as  well  as  power.  He  went  about  doing  good  to 
the  bodies  and  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and  the  admirable  instruction :( 
he  gave  were  delivered  with  a  divine  authority,  and  yet  with  great 
familiarity  and  condescension.  And  his  own  practice  was  every  way 
suited  to  the  excellency  of  his  precepts.  He  exhibited  the  most 
finished  pattern  of  universal  holiness,  of  love  to  God,  of  zeal  for  the 
divine  glory,  of  the  most  wonderful  charity  and  benevolence  towards 
mankind,  of  the  most  unparalleled  self-denial,  of  a  heavenly  mind  and 
life,  of  meekness  and  patience,  humility  and  condescension.  Never 
was  there  so  perfect  a  character,  so  godlike,  venerable,  and  amiable,  so 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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remote  from  that  of  an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor.  He  is  the  only 
founder  of  a  religion  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  is  totally  un- 
connected with  all  human  policy  and  government,  and  therefore 
totally  unconducive  to  any  wordly  purpose  whatever.  All  others,  as 
Mohammeil,  Numa,  and  even^lNIoscs  himself",  blended  their  religious 
and  civil  institutions  together,  and  thus  acquired  dominion  over  their 
respective  people  ;  but  Christ  neither  aimed  at  nor  would  accept  of 
any  such  power;  he  rejected  every  object  which  all  other  men  pursue, 
and  made  choice  of  all  those  which  others  fear  to  encounter.  No 
other  foimder  of  a  religion  ever  made  his  own  PufFerin2:s  and  death  a 
vecessary  part  of  his  original  plan,  and  essential  to  his  mission.  Jesns 
Christ,  however,  most  expressly  foretold  his  own  sufferings,  the  cruel 
and  ignominious  death  he  was  to  undergo,  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  the  dreadful  judg- 
ments and  calamities  that  should  be  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  nation, 
and,  what  seemed  the  most  improbable  thing  in  the  world,  the 
wonderful  progress  of  his  own  Gospel  from  the  smallest  beginnings, 
notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and  difficulties  to  which  lie  foretold 
it  should  be  exposed.  All  this  was  most  exactly  fid  filled ;  he  rose 
again  on  the  third  day,  and  showed  himself  alive  to  his  disciples  after 
his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  when  their  hopes  were  so  sunk, 
that  they  covdd  hardly  believe  that  he  was  risen,  till  they  could  no 
longer  doubt  of  it,  without  renouncing  the  testimony  of  all  their 
senses.  He  gave  them  a  conunission  to  go  and  prench  his  Gospel  to 
all  nations,  and  promised  that,  to  enable  thom  to  do  it  with  success, 
they  should  be  endued  with  the  most  extraordinary  powers  and  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  accordingly  they  did,  and  though  destitute 
of  all  wordly  advantages,  without  power,  riches,  interest,  policy, 
learning,  or  eloquence,  they  went  through  the  world  preaching  a  cru- 
cified Jesus,  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  men,  and  teaching  the 
things  which  he  had  commanded  them ;  and  by  the  wonderful  powers 
with  which  they  were  invested,  and  the  evidences  they  had  produced 
of  their  divine  mission,  they  prevailed,  and  spread  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  as  their  great  JNIaster  had  foretold,  in  the  midst  of  sufferings 
and  persecutions,  and  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  inveterate  pre- 
judices both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

II.  If  we  examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel  Dis- 
pensation, and  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God, 
and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  mankind.  They  retain  all  that  is 
excellent  in  the  Old  Testament  revelation  ;  for  Christ  came,  not  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  and  to  carry  the 
scheme  of  religion  there  laid  down  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellency. Accordingly,  he  taught  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  system,  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed  and  obeyed 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  God ;  the  righteous  and  reasonable  cha- 
racter of  his  law  ;  the  rebellion,  apostasy,  and  corruption  of  man;  the 
impossibility  of  justification  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  Christ's  own 
divine  character,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men  ;  justifi- 
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jatlon  by  faith  in  him ;  the  deity  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  tlie 
nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  faith,  repentance,  holiness  of 
heart  and  life ;  a  future  state  ;  a  judgment  to  come ;  and  a  recom- 
pence  of  reward  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  and  the  spiritual 
nature  of  his  kingdom.  These  are  the  leading  subjects  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  to  adduce  all  the  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  that  assert  them  would  extend  this  section  to  an  undue 
length,  A  few  of  the  principal  testimonies  may  properly  claim  to  be 
noticed. 

1.  The  account  of  God  and  of  his  Perfections  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  commends  itself  to  our  reason,  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
and  most  excellent  of  all  beings,  and  the  most  suitable  affections  and 
dispositions  towards  him.  He  is  represented  as  a  pure  spirit,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  possessed  of  infinite  wisdom, 
holiness,  truth,  justice,  goodness,  and  perfection;  the  witness  and 
judge  of  our  actions;  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  unchangeable,  and 
omnipresent.'  At  the  same  time,  his  majesty  is  softened  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  by  his  benevolence,  which  is  liberal  and 
unwearied  in  diffusinjx  good  throusfhout  the  universe  :  "  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works,"  embracing  at  once  the  interests  of  our 
souls  and  our  bodies ;  and  while  he  bestows  in  abundance  the  bless- 
ings and  consolations  of  the  present  life,  he  has  provided  for  us 
perfect  and  exalted  felicity  in  the  life  to  come.  Of  all  the  views  of 
God  which  had  ever  been  given,  none  was  so  calculated  to  endear  him 
to  us,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence,  as  this  short  but  in- 
teresting description,  of  which  the  scheme  of  redemption  affords  a 
sublime  illustration,  — "  God  is  love!"  (1  John  iv.  16.)  But  the 
Gospel  not  only  makes  known  to  us  the  nature  of  God ;  it  also 
imparts  to  us  a  full  discovery  of  our  duty  to  him,  clothed  in  ideas  the 
most  venerable,  amiable,  and  engaging.  We  are  required  to  fear  God, 
but  it  is  not  with  a  servile  horror,  such  as  superstition  inspires,  but 
with  a  filial  reverence.  We  are  directed  and  encouraged  to  address 
ourselves  to  him  as  our  heavenly  Father  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  his  love,  and  in  his  name  to  oflfer  up  our  prayers  and  praises, 
our  confessions  and  thanksgivings,  with  the  profoundest  humility,  be- 
coming creatures  deeply  sensible  of  their  own  unworthiness,  and  yet 
with  an  ingenuous  affiance,  hope,  and  joy.  We  are  to  yield  the  most 
unreserved  submission  to  God  as  our  sovereign  Lord,  our  most  wise 
and  righteous  Governor,  and  most  gracious  Benefactor;  to  resign 
ourselves  to  his  disposal,  and  acquiesce  in  his  providential  dispensa- 
tions, as  being  persuaded  that  he  orders  all  things  really  for  the  best ; 
to  ^valk  continually  as  in  his  sight,  and  with  a  regard  to  his  approba- 
tion, setting  him  before  us  as  our  great  all-seeing  witness  and  judge, 
our  chiefest  good  and  highest  end.  Above  all,  we  are  required  to 
love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength, 
and  to  show  that  we  love  him  by  keeping  his  commandments,  by 

'  John  iv.  24.;  Rom.  i.  20. ;  Heb.  iii.  4. ;  Matt,  xxiii.  9.;  Eph.  iv.  6.;  Matt.  x.  29,  30.; 
Luke  X.  24-  28.;  1  Tim.  i.  17.;  John  xvii.  11.;  Rev.  iii.  7.,  xv.  4.;  John  vii.  28.;  2  Cor. 
i.  18. ;  1  John  i.  9. ;  Rev.  xv.  3. ;  Eph.  i.  23. 
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aspiring  after  a  conformity  to  liim  in  his  imitable  perfections,  and  by 
endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  glorify  him  in  the  world. 

The  external  worship  of  God,  according  to  tlie  idea  given  of  it  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  pure  and  spiritual,  and  is  characterised  by  a 
noble  simplicity.  As  God  is  a  spirit,  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  not  in 
a  formal  manner,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  The  nu- 
merous rites  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which,  though  wisely  suited 
to  that  time  and  state,  were  marks  of  the  imperfection  of  that  economy, 
ai-e  now  abolished.  The  ordinances  of  Chi-istianity,  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel,  are  few  in  number,  easy  to  be  observed,  and  noble  in  their 
use  and  significancy ;  and  those  ceremonies,  which  are  necessary  in 
order  that  all  things  may  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  are  left  to  be 
filled  up,  in  every  country,  at  the  discretion  of  pious  men  lawfully  ap- 
pointed. —  A  glorious  plan  of  religious  worshi})  this !  grounded  upon 
the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  and  admirably  corresponding  with 
the  case  and  necessities  of  sinful  man. 

2.  That  man  should  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  is  not  the  language 
of  religion  only ;  it  is  also  the  dictate  of  reason.  But,  alas  !  neither 
reason  nor  religion  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  produce  this  effect. 
Man  has  offended  God,  and  guilt  exposes  him  to  punishment;  for  the 
holiness  of  God  must  hate  sin,  and  his  justice  must  lead  him  to  testify 
in  his  conduct  the  displeasure  which  his  heart  feels.  That  man  is  also 
a  depraved  creature,  and  manifests  that  depravity  in  his  sentiments 
and  disposition,  the  whole  history  of  the  human  kind  furnishes  abun- 
dant proof.  If  the  annals  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  do  not 
pourtray  the  tempers  and  actions  of  a  race  of  dreadfully  depraved 
creatures,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  argument.  The  ten- 
dency of  guilt  and  depravity  is  as  naturally  and  certainly  to  misery, 
as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downwards. 

In  what  way  guilty  and  depraved  creatures  can  be  delivered  from 
wickedness  and  punishment,  and  restored  to  goodness  and  felicity,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  questions 
which  can  employ  the  mind.  "God  is  justly  displeased:  how  shall  he 
be  reconciled  ?  G  uilt  makes  man  afraid  of  God  :  how  shall  the  cause 
of  fear  be  removed?  Depravity  makes  man  averse  to  intercourse 
with  God :  how  shall  his  sentiments  and  disposition  be  changed  ?  " 
These  are  all  difficulties  which  natural  religion  cannot  resolve:  and 
concerning  which  reason  is  utterly  silent.  Repentance  and  reforma- 
tion  have  been  considered  by  many  as  fully  sufficient  to  banish  all 
these  evils ;  but  they  have  no  countenance  for  their  opinion  from  the 
vourse  of  God's  moral  government.  A  debauchee  repents  bitterly  and 
sincerely  of  his  vicious  excesses;  but  repentance  does  not  heal  his  dis- 
eased body:  "lie  is  made  to  possess  the  sins  of  his  youth;"  and  the 
fatal  cflccts  of  his  vices  bring  him  to  an  early  grave.  The  gamester 
repents  of  his  folly,  and  reforms  his  conduct:  but  his  penitence  and 
reformation  do  not  procure  the  restoration  of  liis  lost  estate ;  and  he 
spends  his  remaining  years  in  poverty  and  want.  By  imitating,  men 
)  testify  thuir  apjn-obation  of  the  divine  conduct,  in  their  ideas  of  dis- 
tributive justice.  The  murderer  is  seiz.ed,  and  led  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  judge,     lie  professes  to  be  penitent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
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question  his  sincerity.  But  do  any  tliink  that  his  repentance  should 
arrest  the  arm  of  the  righteous  law  ?  He  is  condemned,  and  suffers 
death.  If,  then,  the  sentiments  of  men,  confirming  the  conduct  of  God, 
proclaim  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to  atone  for  iniquity,  no  ra- 
tional hope  can  be  entertained  of  its  efficacy.  We  must  look  to  an- 
other quarter ;  bvit  where  shall  we  look  ? 

An  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Being  appears  ne- 
cessary, and  also  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  give  us  information  on  the 
subject.  Though  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  name  every  thing 
that  a  revelation  will  contain,  we  may  say  with  confidence,  it  will  be 
full  and  explicit  as  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  method  of  a  sinner's 
reconciliation  with  God.  These  are  indispensably  requisite.  The 
New  Testament  does  not  disappoint  our  wishes  or  our  hopes :  it  enters 
fully  into  all  these  difficulties,  and  proposes  a  remedy  for  every  evil 
which  we  feel.  The  doctrine  of  a  mediator,  and  of  redemption  through 
him,  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  in  every  page ;  and  forms  the  very  core 
of  the  Christian  religion.'  When  the  world  had  sinned,  and  the  Al- 
mighty wished  to  reconcile  them  to  himself,  it  was  necessary  to  do 
this  in  such  a  way  as  should  demonstrate  both  the  guilt  of  sin  and  His 
hatred  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  evince  his  love  and  compassion  for 
sinners.  A  free  pardon  without  an  atonement  would  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  majeiity  of  the  Divine  Laws,  and  would  have 
served  as  an  encouragement  to  men  to  continue  in  sin.  He  therefore 
offered  this  pardon  through  a  Mediator^,  that  so  he  might  be  just  and 
the  justijier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.  (Rom.  iii.  26.)  This  Mediator 
fully  showed  the  heinousness  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  from  the 
sufferings  he  underwent  in  order  to  remove  the  guilt  of  it.  Thus, 
what  men  had  in  all  ages  wished  for  in  vain,  —  an  atonement^  for  sin 
(which  conscience  and  their  natural  notions  of  divine  justice  taught 
them  to  be  necessary),  —  the  sacred  books  point  out  in  the  death  of 
Jesus ;  Avhich,  in  consequence  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  our  reason 
perceives  to  have  been  of  sufficient  value  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  in- 
numerable millions.  The  reality  and  extent  of  the  atonement  or 
satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice  by  Jesus  Christ  are  set  forth  in  the 
strongest  and  most  explicit  language  that  can  be  conceived.  Thus, 
he  is  said  to  have  died  for  us,  to  bear  our  sins,  to  take  away  our 
sins,  to  he  a  propitiation /or  our  sins,  and  to  purchase,  redeem, 
or  RANSOM  us  with  the  price  of  his  blood. 

Christ  died  FOR  us,  or  in  our  stead.  —  He  laid  down  his  life  FOR  us. 
(1  John  iii.  16.)  —  He  died  for  our  si7is.  (1  Cor.  xv.  3.)  —  He  gave 
himself  F on  us.  (Tit.  ii.  14.)  —  He  was  delivered  FOR  our  offences. 
(Rom.  iv.  25.)    He  tasted  death  FOR  everi/  man.  (Heb.  ii.  9.) — Agree- 

*  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  32.  34. 

^  On  the  appointment  of  a  Mediator,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  him,  see  the 
profound  and  conclusive  Observations  in  Butler's  Analogy.    Part.  ii.  chap.  5. 

^  The  whole  subject  of  Jesus  Christ's  atonement  is  comprehensively  discussed  in  Mr. 
Jerram's  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (London,  1828.  Svo.);  and  in  Dr. 
Dewar's  Nature,  Reality,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Atonement  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1831, 
8vo.);  and  most  fully  and  conclusively  in  Dr.  Magee's  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Atonement;  of  which  there  are  editions  in  two  or 
three  volumes,  8vo. ;  as  also  in  the  collective  edition  of  the  Archbishop's  whole  Works. 
(Loudon,  1844.   2  vols.  Svo.) 
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ably  to  the  projjliecy  concerning  him,  He  ivas  tcounded  for  our  trans 
gressions,  and  bruised  FOR  oitr  iniquities.  (Isa.  liii.  5.) — Christ  has 
BORNE  our  sins. —  He  teas  once  offered  lo  bear  the  sins  of  many.  (Hcb. 
jx.  28.)  —  He  BARE  our  sins  in  his  oivn  body  on  the  tree.  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.) 
— Agreeably  to  the  predictions  concerning  him,  He  hath  borne  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorroics:  the  Lord  hath  LAID  ON  HIM  the 
iniquitij  of  us  all.  (Isa.  liii.  4.  6.) 

Christ  lias  TAKEN  AWAY  our  sins. — He  toas  manifested  to  take  AWAY 
our  sins.  ( 1  John  iii.  5.)  —  He  put  AWAY  siji  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
(Hob  ix.  26.) — He  hath  washed  vs  from  our  sins  in  his  oivn  blood. 
(Rev.  i.  5.) — 77ie  blood  of  Christ  Jesus  CLEANSETU  us  from  all  sin. 
(iJohni.  7.) 

Christ  is  a  PROPITIATION  ^br  our  sins. — Him  hath  God  set  forth  to 
be  a  PROPITIATION,  through  faith  in  his  blood.  (Rom.  iii.  25.) —  God 
sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation /or  oz^r  siris.  (1  John  iv.  10.)  — 
He  is  THE  PROPITIATION  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  (1  John  ii.  2.) 

Christ  PURCHASED,  REDEEMED,  or  RANSOMED  US  with  the  price  of 
his  blood.  —  He  PURCHASED  the  church,  of  God  loith  his  oicn  blood. 
(Acts  XX.  28.)  —  He  came  to  give  his  life  a  RANSOM  for  many.  (]Matt. 
XX.  28.) —  He  gave  himself  a  RANSOM  for  all.  (1  Tim.  ii.  6.) —  We 
arc  BOUGHT  with  a  price.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.) — In  him  we  hove  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood.  (Eph.  i.  7.)  —  He  hath  REDEEMED  us  to  God 
by  his  blood.  (Rev.  v.  9.) —  fVe  are  REDEEMED  icith  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ.     (1  Pet.  i.  19.) 

3.  The  divine  justice  being  satisfied,  we  are  assured  of  the  for- 
giveness OF  OUR  SINS  through  Christ,  on  sincere  repentance,  and 
unfeigned  faith  in  him.  His  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  i)reached 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  REMISSION  OF  SINS.  (Luke  iii.  3.)  — 
Chx-ist  tells  us,  his  blood  was  shed  for  many  for  the  REMISSION  OF 
SINS,  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.) — After  the  resurrection,  the  apostles  are  di- 
rected by  him  to  preach  r€j)entance  aw(/ REMISSION  OF  SINS  in  his  name 
among  all  nations.  (Luke  xxiv.  47.)  —  Accordingly  their  preaching 
was  this  :  Him  God  hath  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and 
a  saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS. 
(Acts  V.  31.)  — Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  REIMISSION  OF  SINS.  (Acts  ii.  38.)  —  Through 
this  mail  is  preached  unto  you  the  YORGIVENESS  OF  siNS.  (Acts  xiii. 
38.)  —  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  icitness,  that  through  his  name, 
ichosoever  BELIEVETH  zw  him  shall  receive  REMISSION  OF  SINS.  (Acts 
X.  43.)  —  Gnd  toas  in  Christ  reconciling  the  tcorld  unto  himself,  not 
IMPUTING  their  trespasses  unto  them.  (2  Cor.  v.  19.)  —  In  him  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood,  the  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS.  (Kph.  i.  7.) 

—  And  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  one  another,  even  us  God^  for 
Christ's  sake,  hath  FORGIVEN  us.  (Ejjh.  iv.  32.) 

4.  Our  sins  being  forgiven,  we  are  justified  by  Christ  in  the 
sight  of  God.     By  him  all  that  believe  are  justified.  (Acts  xiii.  39.) 

—  IVe  are  JUSTIFIED  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jsus.   (I  Cor.  vi.  II.) 

—  We  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  thr(>U(fh  the  redemiitiim  that 
is  ill  Jesus  Christ.   (Rom.  iii.  24.)  —  Being  JUSTIFIED  by  kis  bloody  we 
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shall  be  saved  from  lorath  through  him.  (Rom.  v.  9.)  —  God  hath  made 
him  to  he  sin  (that  is,  a  sin-ofFering,)  for  us,  ivho  kneiv  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  RIGHTEOUSNESS  of  God  in  him.  (2  Cor.  v.  21.)  — 
Even  the  RIGHTEOUSNESS  of  God,  ichich  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.  (Rom.  iii.  22.)  —  Therefore 
*'  we  ai'e  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  merits 
or  deservings."  ^ 

Furthei-,  being  JUSTIFIED  by  Christ,  we  are  RECONCILED  to  God. 
Being  justified  by  faith,  ice  have  peace  witli  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  (Rom.  v.  1.)  —  We  are  RECONCILED  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  Son.  (Rom.  v.  10.) —  Us,  who  iv^re  enemies,  hath  Christ  RECON- 
CILED in  the  body  of  his  flesh,  through  death.  (Col.  i.  21,  22.)  —  He 
hath  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  RECONCILE 
all  things  unto  himself.  (Col.  i.  20.)  —  God  hath  reconciled  us  to 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  18.)  ;  —  Who  suffered  for  sin,  that 
he  might  bring  us  unto  God.  (1  Pet.  iii.  18.) —  And,  we  are  accepted 
in  the  beloved.  (Ejih.  i.  6  ) 

5.  Once  more,  in  the  Gospel  we  find  the  best  principles  of  com- 
fort AND  REFRESHMENT  TO  THE  SOUL  under  all  the  Calamities  and 
afflictions  of  life,  as  well  as  a  rich  magazine  of  all  means  proper  for 
the  sanctification  of  our  souls,  and  our  most  successful  advances  in 
true  piety.  In  the  Scriptures  we  see  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  ready 
with  his  mighty  aids  to  assist,  enlighten,  and  strengthen  our  spirits  in 
proportion  to  our  sincere  desires  and  endeavours  after  godliness  ;  and 
there  we  are  directed  every  day,  and  at  all  times,  to  seek  unto  God 
through  Christ,  by  fervent  and  believing  prayer,  for  his  guidance  and 
protection,  and  are  assured  that  we  shall  never  seek  his  face  in  vain. 
For  Jesus  Christ,  having  reconciled  us  to  God,  sanctifies  the  hearts 
of  true  believers  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form their  duty,  and  to  continue  in  the  favour  of  God.  We  are  chosen 
to  salvation  through  SANCTIFICATION  of  the  Spirit  (2  Thcss.  ii.  13.), 
and  through  SANCTiFiCATlOiii  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience.  {I  Pet.  i.  2.) 
—  We  are  SANCTIFIED,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (Heb.  x.  10.)  —  God  hath  not  called  us  to  uncleanness,  but 
unto  HOLINESS,  ivho  hath  also  given  unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit. 
(1  Thess.  iv.  7,  8.)  —  The  Spirit  of  God  dicelleth  in  us  (Rom.  viii. 
9.),  and  our  body  is  the  temple  of  the  HoLY  Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  19.), 
and  we  are  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.  (Eph.  ii.  22.)  — 
We  are  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  —  and  quickened 
by  the  Spirit  (John  vi.  63.)  —  and  strengthened  with  might  by  the 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man.  (Eph.  iii.  16.)  —  And  it  is  through  the  Spirit 
that  ive  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  (Rom.  viii.  13.)  —  by  which 
deeds  toe  grieve  and  quench  the  Spirit.  (Eph.  iv.  30. ;  1  Thess. 
V.  19.) 

He  who  assists  us  by  his  Spirit  upon  earth  (Luke  xi.  13.),  to  en- 
able us  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  thereby  to  continue  in  his  favour, 
is  oiu:  constant  mediator,  intercessor,  and  advocate  with  God 

'  Article  xi.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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in  heaven,  to  present  our  prayers  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  and  lo 
obtain  a  compassionate  regard  to  our  failings  and  infirmities.  He  is 
the  MEDIATOR  of  the  Netv  Covenant.  (Ileb.  xii.  24.) —  There  is  one 
MEDIATOR  between  God  and  man,  even  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  (1  Tim. 
ii.  5.)  —  He  makes  INTERCESSION  for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
(Rom.  viii.  34.)  — He  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  (Heb. 
ix.  24.)  —  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  him.    (John  xiv.  6.) 

He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  who  come  unto  God  by  him, 
seeinf)  he  ever  livcth  to  make  INTERCESSION  for  them.  (Heb.  vii.  25.)  . 
—  If  any  man  sin  loe  have  an  advocate  loith  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous.  (1  John  ii.  1.)  —  He  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
INFIRMITIES,  and  therefore  let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  ice  may  find  grace  and  mercy  to  help  in  time  of  need  (Heb.  iv.  15, 
16.) — and  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  and  full  assurance  of 
faith.  (Heb.  x.  22.)  —  In  him  we  have  boldness,  and  access  icilh  con- 
fidence. (Eph.  iii.  12.) 

6.  In  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  point  so  import- 
ant, but  which  to  the  wisest  of  the  Gentiles  seemed  so  doubtful,  the 
New  Testament  speaks  in  the  most  decisive  language,  and  holds  out 
to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  rewards  and  punishments  suited 
to  their  nature,  and  which  it  is  worthy  of  God  to  dispense.  In  the 
Gospel  we  see  the  dead  both  small  and  great  restored  to  life,  and  ap- 
pearing before  the  tribunal  of  God,  to  receive  a  sentence  "  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body."  The  glories  of  heaven  which  are 
reserved  "  for  them  that  love  him,"  and  the  everlasting  miseries  which 
will  be  the  terrible  portion  of  all  the  wilfully  impenitent  workers  of 
iniquity,  are  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures ;  which  alone  set  forth  the 
true  reason  of  our  being  in  this  world,  viz.  not  for  enjoyment,  but  for 
trial ;  not  to  gain  temporal  pleasures  or  possessions,  but  that  our  souls 
may  be  disciplined  and  prepared  for  immortal  honour  and  glory. 
While  the  divine  displeasure  is  declared  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  and  the  most  awful  warnings  are  denounced 
against  sinners,  the  means  by  which  they  may  obtain  mercy  are 
clearly  displayed  and  offered  to  them.'  And  as  it  is  Jesus  Christ 
who  enables  us  to  do  the  will  of  God  and  to  preserve  his  favour  in 
this  life  (for  without  him  we  can  do  nothing),  so  it  is  through  him 
alone  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  that  eternal  life  and  immortality, 
which  he  has  illustrated  in  the  Gospel.  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  u-orld  (1  John  iv.  14.) —  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost  (Luke  xix.  10.)  —  that  ive  might  live  through  him 
(1  John  iv.  9.)  —  tliat  the  icorld  through  him  might  be  SAVED  (John 
iii.  17.)  —  that  believing,  we  might  have  LIFE  through  his  name  (John 
XX.  31.)  —  that  whosoever  belicvcth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
EVERLASTING  LIFE.  (John  iii.  16.) — Through  him  we  are  SAVED 
from  wrath.  —  He  hath  DELIVERED  us  from  the  ivrafh  to  come. 
(1  Thcss.  i.  10. ;  Rom.  v.  9.)  —  Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     (Rom.  vi.  23.)  —  God  hath  given  us 

'  Compare  John  v.  28,  29.;  1  Cor.  xv.  12—20.;  2  Cor.  v.  10.;  Matt,  xxv.  31—34.  41. 
4G.;  Ilcv.  XX.  11—13.;  Miirk  ix.  4.'?,  44.;  Kcv.  xiv.  10.  1 1.,  xxii.  12.;  John  xiv.  2,  3.;  2Cor 
V.  1. ;  1  Pet.  i.  4. ;  Rev.  xxi.  4.,  xxii.  3—6.;  I  John  iiL  2. 
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ETERNAL  LIFE,  and  this  LIFE  is  in  his  Son  (1  John  v.  11.) —  who  is 
the  captain  of  our  salvation  (Heb.  ii.  10.) —  the  author  of  eternal 
SALVATION  to  all  them  that  obey  him  (Heb.  v.  9.):  —  Neither  is  there 
SALVATION  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  xvherehy  toe  must  he  saved.*  (Acts  iv.  12.) 

Such  is  the  system  of  doctrine  promulgated  in  the  New  Testament 
Ly  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence  did  they  derive  their 
knowledge  ?  They  have  given  us  a  full  view  of  human  nature ;  and 
have  exposed  in  the  clearest  light  the  depravity,  guilt,  and  misery  of 
man.  They  have,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out  a  method  of  de- 
liverance from  all  these  evils.  Their  system  .is  wonderfully  in- 
genious: it  is  original:  it  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  human 
nature  :  it  is  a  remedy  perfect  and  complete.  They  say  that  they  had 
all  their  knowledge  of  religion  from  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence  did 
Jesus  Christ  derive  it?  Those  who  deny  his  divine  mission  will  find 
it  difficult  to  account  for  his  knowledge.  There  is  something  in  his 
scheme  unspeakably  superior  to  every  other.  It  takes  in  the  rights 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  man ;  and  renders  God  glorious 
in  all  his  perfections,  as  well  as  man  completely  happy.  Who  besides, 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  ever  conceived  so  vast  an  idea?  But 
Jesus  had  no  literary  education.  Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  only  book  he  ever  read.  He  never  associated  with  the  philoso- 
phers :  his  companions  were  not  the  chief  priests,  and  elders,  and 
scribes.  Let  the  deist  sit  down  and  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
che  vast  superiority  of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian  is  free  from  diffi- 
culty ;  for  he  reads  in  the  sacred  page,  and  he  believes  that  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
and  hath  declared  him  unto  us."  (John  i.  18.)'^ 

Finally,  all  the  doctrines  to  Avhich  the  Gospel  requires  our  assent 
are  agreeable  to  unprejudiced  reason ;  every  one  of  them  has  a 
natural  tendency  and  direct  influence  to  reform  the  manners  of  men ; 
and  all  together  make  up  the  most  rational  and  consistent  belief  in 
the  world.  To  instance  only  a  few  particulars :  —  What  can  be  a 
more  excellent  foundation  of  religion  than  the  Christian  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  only  true  God?  What 
so  certain  a  preservative  against  idolatry,  as  the  doctrine,  that  all 
things  were  made  by  him  ?  What  can  be  so  sure  a  ground  of  piety  as 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  providence?  What  a  greater  encourage- 
ment to  holiness  than  that  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will  to 
instruct  men  in  that  practice  ?  What  doctrine  is  so  admirably  suited  to 
all  the  ends  of  religion  as  that  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 
Which  way  could  men  have  been  so  sensible  of  God's  love,  and  have 
been  instructed  in  divine  truth  so  well,  as  by  sending  his  only  Son  ? 
HoAv  could  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Laws  be  vindicated,  and  such  an 
assurance  of  pardon  been  given  to  men,  as  by  this  method  of  the  Son 
of  God  giving  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin?  What  could  be  a  more 
glorious  manifestation  of  the  mercy  of  God ;  what  more  effectual  to 

'  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Lett.  2.  (in  Bp.  Randolph's  Enchiridion,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  f60 — 166.  first  edition.) 

*  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  38. 
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deter  men  from  sin,  and  to  exhibit  to  them  its  heinous  nature,  and 
God's  hatred  against  it,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  obeying  his 
laws,  than  this  expedient  of  saving  sinners  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son? 
How  coukl  men  be  better  encouraged  to  a  religious  life  than  by 
having  such  a  Mediator  to  obtain  pardon  for  their  frailties,  and  by 
being  assured  of  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  them  to 
conquer  their  cori'upt  affections?  In  fine,  what  mure  powei'ful  motive 
to  ])ersuade  men  to  live  virtuously  than  tlie  certainty  of  a  future 
judgment?  Vain  men  may  value  themselves  upon  their  speculative 
knowledge,  right  opinions,  and  true  belief;  but  no  belief  will 

BE  OF  ADVANTAGE  TO  THEM  AVHICH  IS  SEPARATE  FKOM  TUE 
PRACTICE    OF    HOLINESS. 

Lastly,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  make  up  an  infinitely 
more  consistent  and  rational  scheme  of  belief  than  the  wisest  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  ever  did,  or  the  most  cunning  of  modern  unbe 
lievers  can,  invent.  The  philosophers  were  never  able  to  make  out 
a  coherent  scheme  of  things,  and  the  modern  deists  cannot  frame  to 
themselves  any  consistent  and  fixed  principle,  as  we  have  already 
seen.'  There  have,  indeed,  been  disputes  among  Christians,  but 
they  have  not  been  like  those  among  the  philosophers,  concerning  the 
supreme  good  of  man,  but  only  explications  of  particular  doctrines, 
which  do  not  affect  religion  itself,  and  ought  not  to  hinder  the  good 
effect  which  the  fundamental  doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  lives 
of  men. 

III.  Admirably  as  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  are  adapted 
to  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  mankind,  the  moral  precepts 
which  it  enjoins  are  not  less  calculated  to  promote  their  happiness  and 
well-being,  both  collectively  and  individually.  In  it  the  best  de- 
scriptions of  virtue  are  to  be  found :  and  the  whole  volume  is  replete 
with  piety  and  with  devotional  virtues,  which  were  utterly  unknown 
to  the  ancient  heathen  moralists.  Indeed,  the  view  of  human  duty, 
exhibited  by  them,  was  not  only  radically  defective  and  materially 
erroneous  ;  but  the  manner  of  its  exhibition  was  little  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind,  affect  the  heart,  or  influence  the  conduct.  Ab- 
struse reasonings  upon  the  fitness  of  things — general  declarations  con- 
cerning the  beauty  of  virtue  —  cold  and  inanimate  precepts  of  con- 
duct, if  not  contradicted,  yet  imperfectly  exemplified  in  their  own 
behaviour^  —  might  in  some  degree  exercise  their  pupils'  faculties 
of  reasoning  and  memory,  and  render  them  subtle  disputants,  and 
pompous  dcclaimers ;  but  they  had  little  tendency  to  enlighten  their 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  moral  truth,  and  to  imbue  their  hearts  with 
the  love  of  moral  excellence.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  morality 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament.  While  the 
system  of  moral  truth,  which  they  evolve,  is  incomparably  more  pure 
than  that  of  the  heathen  moralist,  it  is  not,  like  his,  couched  in  cold 
generalities  or  in  abstract  uninteresting  language.  It  is  pure  and 
rational,  alike  remote  from  the  overstrained  precepts  of  superstition 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  loose  compliant  maxims  of  worldly  policy.    It 

'   Sec  pp.  4 — 29.  nupra.  ^  Soc  pp.  11 — 15.  nupii. 
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comes  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  It  is  deeply  impressive, 
and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible.  It  is  calculated  for  every  rank  and 
order  of  society,  and  speaks  with  equal  strictness  and  authority  to  the 
rich  and  honourable,  to  the  poor  and  ignoble.  All  other  systems  of 
morals  prohibit  actions  but  not  thoughts,  and  therefore  are  necessarily 
ineffectual.  But  the  moral  system  of  Christianity,  infinitely  superior 
to  all  the  defective  systems  of  men ',  pervades  every  thought  of  the 
heart ;  teaches  us  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  the  will  of  our  Creator ; 
and  corrects  all  selfishness  in  the  human  character,  by  teaching  us  to 
have  in  view  the  happiness  of  all  around  us,  and  enforcing  the  most 
enlarged  and  diffusive  benevolence. 

With  this  general  notice  of  Christian  morality  we  might  conclude 
the  present  section,  especially  as  the  New  Testament  is  in  the  hands 
of  almost  every  one :  but,  since  that  volume  (as  well  as  the  Old  Tes- 
tament) has  been  arraigned  by  opposers  of  revelation  in  the  present 
day  as  the  most  immoral  book  that  is  extant,  a  short  view  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
announced,  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  Christian  reader 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  The  moral  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  may  be  referred  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  in 
civil  and  social  life,  and  to  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  towards  his 
FELLOW-CREATURES,  the  Gospcl  requires  that  we  offer  not  the  least 
injury  or  wrong  to  others,  in  their  persons,  their  properties,  or  their 
reputations ;  that  we  render  unto  all  their  just  dues ;  that  we  lie  not 
one  to  another,  but  speak  every  man  truth  unto  his  neighbour,  and 
provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  man.  All  fraud  and  falsehood 
in  our  words  and  dealings,  together  with  all  injustice  and  violence, 
are  most  expressly  forbidden.  (Rom.  xiii.  7,  8. ;  Eph.  iv.  25. ;  2  Cor. 
viii.  21.)  Not  only  are  we  to  abstain  from  injurious  actions,  but  we 
are  required  not  to  be  angry  at  our  brother  without  a  cause ;  to 
speak  evil  of  no  man,  and  neither  to  raise  evil  reports  ourselves 
against  our  neighbours,  nor  spread  them  abroad  when  raised  by 
others.  (Matt.  v.  21,  22. ;  Tit.  iii.  2.  with  Psal.  xv.  3.)  Further,  we 
are  forbidden  to  pass  rash  judgments  upon  others,  lest  we  ourselves 
should  be  judged  by  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  put  the  best 
constructions  upon  their  words  which  the  case  will  bear.  (Matt.  vii. 
1,  2.;  Rom.  xiv.  10.;  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  7.;  James  iv.  11.)  And  Jesus 
Christ  has  inculcated  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  no  seeming  acts 
of  piety  and  devotion,  or  diligence  in  the  ritual  observances  of  re- 
ligion, will  compensate  for  the  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  our  neigh- 
bours, nor  will  they  be  accepted  by  God  without  making  reparation, 
as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  for  those  injuries  and  wrongs.  (Matt.  v. 
23,  24.,  xxiii.  23.) 

Nor  does  the  Gospel  enjoin  a  merely  negative  morality  ;  it  enforces 
upon  us,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  duty  of  doing  good  to  all 
men,  as  far  as  we  have  ability  and   opportunity.     Thus,  we   are 

'  There  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  superiority  of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment over  the  defective  systems  of  men,  in  pp.  106 — 125.  of  Lectures  on  the  "Evidences 
of  Christianity."    Dundee,  1849.  8vo. 
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requh'ed  to  assist  them  in  tlieir  necessities  and  distresses,  to  sym- 
pathise with  them  in  their  afflictions  and  sorrows,  as  well  as  to  rejoice 
in  their  prosperity  ;  to  be  ready  to  distribute  to  their  necessities  out 
of  our  wordly  substance ;  to  endeavour  to  convert  them  from  the 
error  of  their  way,  and  to  reprove  them,  when  guilty  of  faults,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness ;  an;l,  finally,  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  more  effectually  to  show  the 
great  imi)ortance  of  the  duties  of  charity  and  mercy,  Jesus  Christ  as- 
sures us  that  particular  notice  will  be  taken  of  them,  at  the  great  day 
of  judgment,  and  that  men  shall  then  be  rewarded  or  condemned 
according  to  their  abounding  in,  or  their  neglecting  of,  the  practice  of 
those  duties.  (Gal.  vi.  10.;  1  Tim.  vi.  18.  ;  Heb.  xiii.  3.  16.;  James 
V.  20.;   Gal.  vi.  1.;  Rom.  xii.  15.;   Matt.  xxv.  31  — 4G.) 

Further,  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  I'equired  of  us 
toAvards  mankind  relates  to  the  temper  and  conduct  we  are  to  observe 
towards  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  injured  us,  Jesus  Christ  has 
given  us  in  this  respect  the  most  admirable  precepts  and  directions. 
If  we  have  suffered  injuries  from  others,  he  enjoins  us  to  exercise  a 
forgiving  temper  towards  them,  and  not  to  give  way  to  the  bitterness 
of  revenge ;  and  requires  us  to  insert  it  in  our  petitions  to  God,  that 
he  would  forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  others  the  offences  com- 
mitted against  us.  The  same  is  the  design  of  some  of  his  excellent 
parables.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  other  instances,  the  apostles  taught 
the  same  doctrine  with  their  divine  Lord  and  Master,  that  we  should 
recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil,  and  instead  of  being  overcome  of 
evil,  should  overcome  evil  with  good.  (Rom.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21.; 
1  Thess.  V.  15.;  1  Pet.  iii.  9.)  To  these  precepts  we  may  add,  that 
Jesus  Christ  not  only  forbids  the  rendei'Ing  of  evil  for  evil,  but  com- 
mands us  to  render  good  for  evil.  This  is  the  design  of  that  glorious 
precept,  by  which  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless 
them  that  curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  to  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Instead  of  cursing, 
we  must  pray  to  God  for  them,  not  indeed  that  they  may  go  on  and 
prosper  in  their  evil  courses,  but  that  they  may  be  brouglit  to  a  right 
temper  of  mind,  and  so  may  become  the  objects  of  the  divine  favour ; 
and  if  they  be  reduced  to  distress,  we  must  be  ready  to  assist  and 
serve  them  in  the  kind  offices  of  humanity.  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink."  (Matt.  v.  43,  44.  ;  Rom.  xii. 
20.)  And  this  certainly  is  carrying  benevolence  to  the  noblest 
height.  And  though  there  have  been  high  pretenders  to  reason  who 
have  found  fault  with  it,  yet  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
ancient  philosophers  have  been  sensible  of  the  beauty  and  excellency 
of  such  a  conduct,  but  they  wanted  the  authority  necessary  to  make 
it  a  law  obligatory  on  mankind.  But  in  the  Gospel  of  .Jesus  it  is 
more  strongly  enforced,  urged  with  more  powerful  motives  than  it 
ever  was  before,  and  is  bound  upon  us  by  a  most  express  divine  au- 
thority. To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  our  Lord  has  expressly  con- 
demned that  spirit  which  urges  men  to  persecute  and  do  hurt  to 
others,  under  pretence  of  /.eal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  religion. 
(Luke  ix.  54,  55,  [)Q.) 
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Upon  tte  whole,  it  is  the  manifest  and  uniform  design  and  tendency 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  recommend  and  enforce  universal  bene- 
volence. It  lays  the  foundation  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  mankind  in 
love.  It  is  there  given  as  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  duties  Ave 
owe  to  mankind  :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  (Matt.  xxii. 
39. ;  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9. ;  Jam.  ii.  8.)  And  by  our  neighbour  we  are 
taught  to  understand,  not  merely  those  of  the  same  country,  nation, 
and  religion  witli  ourselves,  but  all  of  the  human  race  that  stand  in 
need  of  our  kindness,  and  to  whom  we  have  an  opportunity  of  doino- 
good.  This  is  beautifully  exemplified  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan.  (Luke  x.  33,  34,  35.)  To  which  may  be 
added  that  other  remarkable  precept,  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  (Matt.  vii.  12.)  A  rule 
which,  if  rightly  considered,  would  be  of  great  use  in  regulating  our 
conduct  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

But  though  we  are  required  to  love  and  do  good  to  all  men,  the 
design  is  not,  as  some  who  are  desirous  to  impeach  the  Gospel 
morality  would  insinuate,  that  we  should  have  the  same  degree  of  af- 
fection for  all.  The  special  love  and  esteem  which  good  men  should 
have  for  one  another,  and  the  peculiar  ties  by  which  they  are  united, 
in  addition  to  the  common  ties  of  humanity,  are  recommended  and 
enforced  in  the  strongest  and  most  engaging  manner,  and  lay  the 
properest  foundation  for  all  the  intimacies  of  sacred  friendship.  (John 
xiii.  34,  35.;  Gab  vi.  10.;  Eph.  iv.  1—6.;  Phih  ii.  1—5.;  1  Pet.  i. 
22. ;   1  John  iii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  general  precepts  prescribing  the  duties  of  justice 
and  benevolence  towards  all  mankind,  there  are  also  particular  in- 
junctions given  us,  with  respect  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us 

IN  THE  SEVEEAL  STATIONS  AND  RELATIONS  WHICH  WE  SUSTAIN  IN 

CIVIL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE ;  and  these  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  nations,  families,  and  particular  persons. 

The  grand  design  of  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, is  to  teach  religion.  "  What  relates  to  civil  institutions,  it 
notices  only  so  far  as  moral  obligation  is  concerned.  Forms  of  go- 
•vernment  it  leaves  to  the  wisdom  of  men  to  regulate,  and  to  nations 
to  frame ;  but  what  the  spirit  of  governments  should  be,  it  plainly 
dictates ;  and  it  lays  down  the  principles,  by  which  both  governors 
and  governed  ought  to  regulate  their  conduct,  with  authority,  plain- 
ness, and  fidelity,  and  yet  with  a  delicacy  suited  to  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written,  and  to  the  jealousy  of  the  governments  which  then 
existed.^  Civil  government,  the  New  Testament  says,  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  men  should 
not  live  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  without  control ;  but  that  they 
should  be  formed  into  societies  regulated  by  laws,  and  that  these 
laws  should  be  executed  by  magistrates  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
What  kind  of  government  and  what  kind  of  rules  are  intended,  the 
sacred  writers  thus  particularly  specify :  —  They  are  not  a  terror  to 
fjood  works,  hut  to  evil.     Do  that  ivhich  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have 

'  Both  Paul  and  Peter  wrote  during  tlic  reign  of  the  sanguinary  emperor  Nero. 
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praise  of  the  same  ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  pood.  But 
if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  he  afraid,  for  he  heareth  not  the  sivord  in 
vain  ;  for  he  is  a  minister  of  God,  and  avenger  to  execute  xvrath,  sent 
by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well.  They  are  GocCs  ministers  attending  to  this  very  thing^,  that 
is,  their  talents  and  their  time  are  wholly  employed  in  this  great  and 
good  work.  Such  are  the  principles  of  government  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament;  and  such  the  duties  which  it  prescribes  to  the  rulers 
and  magistrates  of  nations. 

"  But  Christianity  does  not  confine  its  injunctions  to  one  part  of 
the  conmiunity,  and  leave  the  rest  to  act  as  they  please  ;  it  addresses 
itself  likewise  with  equal  energy  to  the  people,  and  binds  on  their 
consciences  the  obligations  of  subjection  and  obedience.  Subjects  are 
taught  to  be  submissive  and  obedient  to  the  higher  powei's ;  to  pray 
for  them;  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king;  to  give  unto  CcBsar  the 
things  ivhich  are  CcBsar''s ;  to  render  tribute  to  ivhom  tribute  is  due ; 
custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  tvhom  fear ;  nONOUR  TO  WHOM 
HONOUR ;  and  to  do  all  this  not  merely  because  the  civil  laws  require 
it,  and  for  fear  of  punishment  from  men,  but  for  conscience-sake, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  (INIatt.  xxii,  21.;  Rom,  xiii. 
1,  2.  5,  6,  7. ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,2.;  Tit.  iii.  1. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13—15.)  Are 
not  these  injunctions  highly  reasonable,  and  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  nature  and  state  of  things  ?  If  the  members  of  a  connnunity 
refuse  to  honour  and  obey  the  divine  ordinance,  to  be  subject  to 
government,  to  give  high  respect  to  rulers,  or  to  pay  them  tribute, — 
and  all  this,  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  but  for  conscience-sake, — 
it  will  be  allowed  by  every  rational  man,  that  they  resist  an  ordinance 
of  God,  an  ordinance  tliat  is  both  reasonable  and  beneficial,  and  de- 
servedly receive  to  themselves  condemnation."  "^ 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Xew  Testament  respecting  civil  go- 
vernment; such  are  its  grand  moral  principles,  and  such  its  specific 
declarations  on  the  subject.  In  every  domestic  relation  it  also  lays 
down,  fairly  and  equitably,  the  duties  on  both  sides,  viz.  of  servants 
and  masters,  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children. 

Thus,  servants  are  enjoined,  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion,  to 
obey  and  serve  their  masters,  with  all  proper  respect,  fidelity,  and  di- 
lio-ence,  not  purloining,  not  answering  again,  with  good  will  doing 
service  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men;  knowing  that  what- 
soever good  thing  any  man  doeth,  that  shall  he  I'eceive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  These  things,  when  really  believed  and 
duly  considered,  will  have  a  much  stronger  influence  to  engage  them 
to  a  faithful  and  cheerlul  discharge  of  their  duty,  than  mere  custom, 
or  the  laws  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  masters  are  required 
to  give  unto  their  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  forbearing 
threatenings,  knowing  that  they  also  have  a  master  in  heaven,  and 
that  with  him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  (Eph.  vi.  5 — 9. ;  Col. 

'  Kom.  xiii.  1.  3,  4.;   1  Tct.  ii.  14. 

*  HoKue  oil  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  221—224.  There  is  an 
admirable  discourse  on  "  CHiristian  Obedience  to  Civil  Rulers  "  in  Mr.  Gisbornc's  Sermons, 
priiicii)ally  desijfned  to  iUustrate  and  cnlurcc  Christian  Morality,  i>p.  237— 25S. 
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iH.  22-25.,  Iv.  1. ;  1  Tim.  vl.  1,  2. ;  Tit.  li.  2.  9,  10,  11.)  The  duties 
of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  are  also  admirably- 
delineated  and  enforced.  (Eph.  v.  22-33.;  Col.  iii.  18,  19.;  Tit.  ii. 
4,  5. ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7. ;  Eph.  vi.  1  -4. ;  Col.  iii.  20,  21. ;  1  Tim.  v.  4—8.) 
In  like  mannex",  superiors  and  inferiors,  the  elder  and  younger,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  are  directed  to  a  proper  conduct  towai'ds  one 
another ;  and  rules  are  given  which  tend  to  regvdate  the  deportment 
of  equals  among  themselves,  that  they  should  be  courteous,  in  honour 
preferring  one  another,  not  willingly  giving  offence  to  any,  and  endea- 
vouring as  far  as  possible  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  (Rom.  xii. 
10.  12.  18. ;  1  Cor.  x.  32. ;  Phil.  ii.  3. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  17.,  iii.  8.,  v.  5.) 
In  a  word,  all  the  various  offices  of  humanity,  justice,  and  charity, 
due  from  one  man  to  another,  are  frequently  described  in  the  sacred 
writings,  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  motives,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  God  himself;  which,  Avhere  it  is  firmly  believed,  must 
come  with  greater  force  upon  the  conscience,  than  the  mere  institu- 
tions of  human  legislators,  or  the  reasonings  of  philosophers  and 
moralists. 

3.  The  preceding  hints  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Scripture  precepts  with  respect  to  the  moral  duties  Ave 
owe  to  manldnd  in  a  civil  and  social  state.  With  respect  to  that 
part  of  our  duty  which  relates  more  immediately  to  ourselves,  to  the 
GOVERNING  OF  OUR  AFFECTIONS,  passions,  and  appetites,  and  to  the 
due  regulation  and  improvement  of  our  temper,  the  Gospel  law  is 
peculiarly  excellent.  While  it  prohibits  all  angry  passions,  as  above 
remarked,  it  enforces  the  lovely  duties  of  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
long-suffering ;  and  recommends,  above  all,  the  cultivation  of  that 
friendly  temper  and  universal  benevolence,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  excellent  dispositions  of  the  human  heart.  (Eph.  iv.  26, 
27.  31,  32.;  Col.  iii.  12—14.;  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5.)  Wherever  the 
Gospel  is  sincerely  believed  and  embraced,  it  inspires  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  those  unnatural  lusts  and  impurities  which  had  made  so 
monstrous  a  progress  in  various  pai'ts  of  the  heathen  world  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  countenanced  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  most  distin- 
guished sages  of  antiquity.'  Not  only  adultery,  fornication  (which 
among  the  ancient  heathens  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  slight  fault,  if 
a  fault  at  all),  polygamy,  and  divorces  upon  slight  occasions,  but  like- 
wise all  manner  of  uncleanness  and  lasciviousness,  and  the  cherish- 
ing and  indulgence  of  all  impure  inclinations,  are  strictly  prohibited. 
(1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10. ;  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  4,  5.7.;  1  Cor. 
vi.  13—20. ;  Matt.  v.  27,  28. 

Further,  we  are  frequently  warned  against  rioting  and  drunkenness, 
which  tend  to  debase  and  dishonour  our  nature.  (Luke  xxi.  34. ; 
Gal.  V.  19.  21. ;  Eph.  v.  6. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  11.)  And  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  observation  that,  while  the  Gospel  enforces  chastity,  purity, 
and  temperance,  by  the  most  sacred  obligations,  care  is  taken  to  guard 
against  superstitious  extremes.     Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  sub- 

'  See  pp.  13, 14.  supra. 
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etituted  fervency  of  devotion  in  the  place  of  morality ;  nor,  under 
pretence  of  extraordinary  purity,  have  tliey  forbidden  and  condemned 
marriage,  as  some  of  the  Essenes  then  did,  and  as  others  by  a  false 
refinement  have  since  done.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  declared  that 
marriage  is  honourable  in  all.  (I  Cor.  vii.  9. ;  Heb.  xiii.  4.)  And 
though  all  intemperance  and  excess  are  expressly  forbidden,  and  we 
are  required  to  subdue  the  passions  and  appetites,  yet  we  are  allowed 
the  moderate  use  of  sensible  enjoyments  ;  and  it  is  declared  that  every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  ;  for  it  is  sanctified  bxj  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.  (1 
Tim.  iv.  3 — 5.) 

Another  instance  of  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel  precepts  is,  that 
particular  care  is  taken  to  guard  us  against  an  immoderate  passion  for 
worldly  riches,  the  precariousness  of  which  is  illustrated,  together 
with  the  inconsistency  of  a  predominant  love  of  worldly  wealth  with 
the  love  of  God  and  with  real  piety  and  virtue.  The  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  riches  are  not  absolutely  prohibited  ;  but  we  are  directed 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  to  regard  them  as  a  trust  com- 
mitted to  us  by  God,  of  which  we  are  only  the  stewards,  and  for 
which  we  must  be  accountable.  We  are  instructed  to  employ  them, 
not  as  incentives  to  luxury,  but  as  opportunities  of  doing  good,  of 
lionouring  God,  and  being  useful  to  mankind.  (Matt.  vi.  24.  ;  Mark 
x.  24.  ;  Luke  xii.  15—21.:  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10.;  Luke  xvi.  9,  10. ;  1 
Tim.  vi.  17—19.) 

No  disposition  is  more  hateful  to  man  than  pride,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  (James  iv.  6.)  Many  passages 
in  the  Gospel  ai*e  particularly  designed  to  correct  and  subdue  it  in  all 
its  various  branches  and  appearances,  whether  it  signifies  an  inordinate 
ambition  which  puts  men  upon  contending  who  should  be  greatest,  or 
an  eager  thirst  after  the  applause  of  men  rather  than  the  favour  and 
approbation  of  God,  or  a  presumptous,  haughty  arrogance,  and  a 
hii2;h  conceit  of  ourselves  and  our  own  righteousness,  and  a  contempt 
of  others  ;  never  was  an  amiable  humility  recommended  and  enforced 
in  such  an  engaging  manner  as  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  also  gave  the 
most  perfect  and  lovely  pattern  of  it  in  his  own  example.  (Matt, 
xxiii.  6—12.  ;  Mark  ix.  33 — 35.;  Luke  xviii.  9  —  14. ;  John  v.  44. ; 
Matt.  xi.  29. ;  John  xiii.  12—17. ;  Phil.  ii.  3—7.  ;  1  Pet.  v.  5.)  And 
as  nothing  tends  more  to  discompose  and  disturb  the  mind  than 
anxious  cares  or  excessive  sorrows  and  desponding  fears,  the  Gospel 
provides  the  most  effectual  remedies  against  all  these ;  not  by  repre- 
senting worldly  evils  and  calamities  as  no  evils  at  all,  or  prescribing 
an  unfeeling  apathy,  and  suppressing  the  natural  affections  and  pas- 
sions, but  by  keeping  them  within  proper  bounds.  Nowhere  are 
there  such  powerful  considerations  for  supporting  us  under  afflictions 
and  adversities  with  a  calm  resignation  and  a  lively  hope.  We  are 
taught  to  regard  them  as  sent  by  God  for  the  wisest  and  best  purposes, 
and  are  assured  that  he  will  graciously  support  us  under  them,  and 
overrule  them  to  our  greater  benefit,  and  that  if  duly  improved  they 
shall  issue  in  a  complete,  everlasting  felicity.  (Matt.  v.  4. ;  Rom.  v. 
4,  5.,  viii.  18.  28.;    2  Cor.  iv.  17.  ;  "lleb.  xii.  5—12.)      Nothing  can 
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possibly  be  better  fitted  to  deliver  us  from  anxious  distracting  cares 
and  solicitudes,  and  a  distrustful  thoughtfulness  for  to-morrow,  than 
the  excellent  precepts  and  directions  given  us  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  (Matt.  vi.  25—34. ;  Luke  xii.  22— 31. ;  Phil,  i v.  6.  11, 12. ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  6.  8. ;  Heb.  xiii.  5. ;  1  Pet.  v.  7.)  But  though  we  are 
directed  to  cast  our  cares  upon  God  in  a  cheerful  and  steady  depend- 
ence upon  his  wise  and  good  providence,  yet  we  are  cautioned  not  to 
neglect  the  use  of  proper  means  and  endeavours  on  our  parts.  It  is 
urged  as  our  duty  not  to  be  slothful  in  business,  to  exercise  ourselves 
with  diligence  in  the  work  of  our  several  callings  and  employments, 
that  we  may  have  lack  of  nothing,  and  may  have  to  give  to  him  that 
needeth.  Those  who  lead  idle  lives  are  represented  as  walking  disor- 
derly; and  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat.  (Rom.  xii.  11. ;  Eph.  iv.  28. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12. ;  2 
Thess.  iii.  10 — 12.)  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  precepts  and 
instructions  of  Christ  are  admirably  fitted  to  inspire  us  with  a  truly 
divine  fortitude,  and  to  raise  us  above  the  slavish  fear  of  men  (who 
can  only  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do), 
or  of  any  worldly  evils  and  sufferings.  And  yet  he  is  far  from  en- 
couraging a  forward  enthusiastic  rashness ;  he  directs  his  disciples  not 
needlessly  to  expose  tliemselves  to  dangers,  but  to  take  all  proper  pre- 
cautions for  avoiding  the  rage  and  malice  of  their  persecutors  (Matt. 
vii.  6.,  X.  16.  23.);  but  when  this  could  not  be  done  without  betray- 
ing the  cause  of  God,  of  truth,  and  righteousness,  they  were  to  exert 
a  noble  fortitude,  and  to  endure  the  greatest  sufferings  with  con- 
stancy and  even  with  joy,  being  assured  of  divine  supports,  and  that 
great  should  be  their  reward  in  heaven.  (Matt.  v.  10 — 12. ;  Luke  xii 
4,5.;  1  Pet.  iii.  14.,  i v.  12,  13.) 

As  knowledge  is  one  of  the  noblest  improvements  of  the  mind,  and 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue,  it  is  frequently 
urged  upon  us  as  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  get  our  minds  furnished 
with  divine  and  useful  knowledge.  And  the  knowledge  there  re- 
quired  is  not  merely  of  the  speculative  notional  kind,  or  science 
falsely  so  called,  but  such  a  knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  of 
the  highest  importance  to  our  happiness,  as  may  help  us  to  make  a 
progress  in  all  holiness  and  goodness :  we  must  endeavour  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  so  as  to  discern  the  things  which 
are  excellent,  and  to  prove  what  is  the  good,  and  acceptable,  and  per- 
fect will  of  God.  (John  xvii.  3.;  Phil.  i.  9,  10. ;  Rom.  xii.  2.;  Eph. 
V.  17.;  Col.  i.  9,  10.;  1  Thess.  v.  21. ;  Tit.  i.  1.)  Finally,  it  is  re- 
quired of  us  that  we  make  it  our  continued  endeavour  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  every  divine  virtue  ;  for  which  purpose  we  must  lire 
and  walk  by  faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.  And  as  future  life  and  immortality  are 
now  brought  into  the  most  clear  and  open  light,  we  are  required  to 
carry  our  desires  and  views  beyond  this  transitory  world  and  all  its 
enjoyments,  and  to  seek  the  things  which  are  above,  and  place  our 
choicest  affections  there.  (2  Cor.  v.  7. ;  Col.  iii.  1,2.;  Heb.  xiii.  14.) 
Accordingly,  the  Christian  life  is  represented  under  the  noble  image 
of  a  conversation  with  heaven,  and  communion  with  the  Father,  and 
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wltli  his  Son  Jesus  Christ:  it  is  a  continual  aspiring  towards  the 
pei-fection  of  our  nature  in  a  conformity  to  the  divine  goodness  and 
purity,  and  an  endeavour  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven.  (Phil.  iii.  20.  ;  1  John  i.  3.;  Phil.  iii.  12—14.)  To  all 
which  may  be  added  that  it  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  that  while  it  directs  us  to  aspire  to  the  highest  degree 
of  moral  excellence,  it  teaches  us  to  maintain  a  constant  sense  of  our 
own  weaknesses  and  defects,  and  of  our  insufficiency  in  ourselves. 
In  the  Gospel  all  boasting  and  confidence  in  our  own  righteousness 
and  merits  is  excluded ;  and  we  are  instructed  to  place  our  whole 
dependence  upon  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  giving 
him  the  glory  of  every  good  thing  that  is  in  us,  or  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  perform.' 

4.  In  reviewing  the  leading  features  of  Christian  Morality,  the 
holiness  of  its  precepts  is  a  circumstance  that  demands  especial  consi- 
deration, and  is  a  proof  that  the  religion  which  inculcates  it  came 
from  God.  All  its  precepts  aim  directly  at  the  heart.  It  never  goes 
about  to  form  the  exterior  of  man.  To  merely  external  duties  it  is  a 
stranger.  It  forms  the  lives  of  men  no  otherwise  than  by  forming 
their  dispositions.  It  never  addresses  itself  to  their  vanity,  selfish- 
ness, or  any  other  corrupt  propensity.  On  the  contrary,  it  declares 
open  war  and  irreconcileable  enmity  against  every  evil  disposition  in 
the  human  heart.  It  tolerates  none.  Of  the  most  odious  sins,  such  as 
disobedience  to  parents,  dishonesty,  injustice,  and  murder,  it  speaks 
witli  abhorrence.  It  says  that  they  ought  not  even  to  be  named 
among  Christians.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  descends  into  the  heart : 
it  puts  forth  its  hand  and  plucks  out  every  root  of  bitterness,  wliich, 
springing  up,  would  pollute  the  soul  and  defile  the  life.  INIany  prin- 
ciples which  the  world  approves,  and  on  many  occasions  considers  to 
be  harmless,  —  as  ambition,  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  fondness  for 
pleasure,  pride,  envy,  revenge,  contempt  of  others,  and  a  disposition 
to  filthy  jesting,  —  the  Gospel  condemns  in  every  form  and  degree. 
It  forbids  the  indulgence  of  them  even  in  thought ;  it  prohibits  the 
adultery  of  the  eye,  and  the  murder  of  the  heart;  and  conmiands  the 
desire  to  be  strangled  in  its  birth.  Neither  the  hands,  the  tongue, 
the  head,  nor  the  heart  must  be  guilty  of  one  iniquity.  However  the 
world  may  applaud  the  heroic  ambition  of  one,  the  love  of  glory  in 
another,  the  successful  pursuits  of  affluence  in  a  third,  the  high- 
minded  pride,  the  glowing  pati'iotism  which  would  compel  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  to  bow  the  neck,  the  steady  pursuit  of  revenge 
for  injuries  received,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  of  the  rude  and 
io-noble  vul"^ar,  —  Christianity  condemns  them  all,  and  enjoins  the 
discijjles  ol'  .Icsus  to  crucify  them  without  delay.  Not  one  is  to  be 
spared,  though  dear  as  a  right  eye  for  use  or  pleasure,  or  even  neces- 
sary as  a  right  hand  for  defence  or  labour.  The  Gospel  does  not 
press  men  to  consider  what  their  fellow-men  may  think  of  them,  or 
how  it  will  affect  their  temporal  interest ;  but  what  is  right,  and  what 
is  necessary  to  their  well-being.     "  If  you  comply  with  its  precepts 

'  Lcland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  209—219. 
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you  must  he,  and  not  merely  seem  to  be.  It  is  the  heart  that  is  re- 
quired ;  and  all  the  different  prescribed  forms  of  worship  and  obedi- 
ence are  but  so  many  varied  expressions  or  modifications  of  it." ' 

Now,  is  any  thing  like  this  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
opposers  of  revelation  ?  No.  Their  morality,  we  have  seen,  has  no 
standard;  and  their  code  of  morals  is,  in  fact,  subversive  of  all 
morality.^  Their  deity  seems  to  take  no  cognisance  of  the  heart. 
According  to  them,  "  there  is  no  merit  or  crime  in  the  intention." 
Their  morality  only  goes  to  form  the  extei'ior  of  the  man.  It  allows 
the  utmost  scope  for  wicked  desires,  provided  they  be  not  carried  into 
execution  to  the  injury  of  society  ;  and,  according  to  their  code  (as 
recently  promulgated),  the  assassination  of  a  person,  who  for  some 
political  reason  may  become  obnoxious,  is  a  laudable  act ;  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  unlawful  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  a  perversion 
of  the  "  plainest  dictates  of  nature  ; "  and  decayed  old  age  is  not 
worth  the  pains  and  expense  bestowed  in  supporting  it ! ! 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Gospel  inculcates  the  purest  worship 
of  God,  and  filial  reliance  upon  his  mercy  and  goodness ;  but  amid 
all  the  discordant  theories  of  morals  which  have  been  contrived  by 
modern  opposers  of  revelation,  they  are  unanimous  in  excluding  the 
Divine  Being  from  their  systems  of  ethics,  thus  evincing  that  they 
are  deists  in  theory,  pagans  in  inclination,  and  atheists  in  practice. 

"The  words  of  Scripture  are  spirit  and  life.  They  are  the  lan- 
guage of  love.  Every  exhortation  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  im- 
pregnated with  this  spirit.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  for  an  example,  and  read  it  carefully : 
let  him  find,  if  he  can,  any  thing  in  the  purest  part  of  the  writings 
of  deists  that  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with  it.  No :  virtue 
itself  is  no  longer  virtue  in  their  hands.  It  loses  its  charms,  when 
they  affect  to  embi'ace  it.  Their  touch  is  that  of  the  cold  hand  of 
death.  The  most  lovely  object  is  deprived  by  it  of  life  and  beauty, 
and  reduced  to  a  shrivelled  mass  of  inactive  formality."^ 

5.  The  last  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  reviewing  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  us. 
While  the  ancient  sages  confined  their  precepts  to  their  respective 
pupils,  they  disregarded  the  multitude,  for  whose  moral  instruction 
no  provision  was  made  ;  and  however  excellent  many  of  their  precepts 
were,  still  they  were  destitute  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority  to 
enforce  their  instructions,  and  not  unfrequently  their  conduct  was 
directly  opposed  to  their  precepts.  But  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
are  perfectly  natural,  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  state  of  every 
class  of  society,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  real  haj^plness  of  all 
men.  SimpHcity  and  plainness  are  the  characteristics  of  all  Christ's 
discourses  ;  and  appear  not  only  in  the  language  he  employed,  but 
also  in  the  allusions  and  illustrations  by  which  he  enforced  or  recom- 
mended his  doctrines  or  moral  precepts. 

'  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  74.    Fuller's  Gos- 
pel its  own  "Witness,  p.  27. 
2  Sec  pp.  28,  29.  supri. 
*  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  42. 
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Of  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  language  which  pervades  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  of  clear  and  definite  instruction 
in  moral  duty,  we  have  a  complete  model  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 
In  that  discourse  no  article  is  introduced  wliicli  he  leaves  either  doubt- 
ful or  ambiguous.  Not  only  does  he  distinctly  expound  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  ancient  law,  but  he  also  places,  in  opposition  to  the 
things  prohibited,  a  variety  of  duties  which  neither  the  terms  of  the 
law  nor  the  explanations  of  the  Jews  had  ever  expressly  recognised. 
He  applies  the  law  of  duty  to  the  secret  thoughts  and  dispositions  of 
the  heart,  as  much  as  to  the  control  or  regulation  of  external  con- 
duct ;  and  opposes  the  genuine  spirit  of  pure  and  practical  morality 
to  all  the  loose  and  pernicious  tenets,  by  which  false  or  incompetent 
instructors  perverted  the  people,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men.  The  same  plainness  of  language  characterises  all  the 
other  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  the  practical  parts  of  the 
apostolic  writings. 

The  simplicity  and  plainness  of  Christ's  manner  are  likewise  con- 
spicuous in  the  nature  of  his  allusions  and  instructions  ;  all  of  which 
were  derived  from  objects  familiar  to  the  apprehension  of  mankind  at 
large.  This  is  obvious  to  every  reader  of  his  discourses.  The  city 
set  on  a  hill,  —  the  salt  of  the  earth,  —  the  candle  ivliich  is  not  to  be  set 
under  a  bushel,  but  upon  a  candlestick,  —  the  vine  and  the  brunches,  — 
the  shepherd  and  the  sheep,  —  are  instances  which  cannot  be  forgotten. 
These  and  similar  examples  are  the  happiest  of  all  allusions,  and  the 
best  of  all  illustrations.  They  are  natural  but  forcible ;  every  where 
offering  themselves,  and  every  where  beautiful ;  familiar,  but  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  dignity ;  and  always  attended  with  this  high 
recommendation,  that  they  are  easily  understood  by  men  in  every 
situation  of  life. 

The  same  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manner  are  also  evinced  in 
the  parables  delivered  by  Christ.  Instruction  appears  to  have  been 
connnunicated  in  allegorical  discourses  generally  resembling  these, 
from  the  earliest  ages  ;  but  no  instructor  ever  framed  them  so  happily 
VIS  Christ.  The  subjects  to  which  he  alludes  are  chosen  with  supreme 
felicity  ;  and  the  allusions  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
success.  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story  is  always  just  and  impres- 
sive, commonly  beautiful,  not  unfrequently  sublime,  and  in  several 
instances  eminently  pathetic.  The  meaning,  which  it  is  intended  to 
convey,  is  at  the  same  time  definite,  clear,  and  obvious.  The  parable, 
instead  of  shading  the  thought,  illumines  it ;  and,  instead  of  leaving 
the  reader  in  doubt,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
inquiries.  When  we  consider  the  perplexed  and  enigmatical  manner 
in  which  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  at  that  time,  conveyed 
many  of  their  important  instructions,  we  shall  on  the  one  hand  see 
this  characteristic  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  in  a  stronger  light ;  a:>d 
on  the  other  shall  be  led  to  admire  the  wisdom  with  which,  in  this 
respect,  he  taught  mankind.' 

•  Dwij^lit's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.  The  three  discourses  in  that  volume 
oti  the  character  of  Christ  as  a  prophet  arc  jiarticularly  valuable  for  their  originality  of 
thongbt  and  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated.     Many  beautiful  ub 
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While  pride  and  vanity  were  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  Christ  exhibited  in  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing the  most  perfect  modesty  and  delicacy,  blended  with  the  utmost 
boldness  and  integrity.  While  he  exposed  the  corruption  of  doctrine, 
and  hypocrisy  in  practice,  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  such 
clearness  of  evidence  and  such  pungency  of  reproof,  that  they  them- 
selves often  shrunk  from  the  detection,  and  trembled  for  the  very 
existence  of  their  principles  and  their  power,  not  a  word,  not  a  senti- 
ment, fell  from  his  lips  which  either  could  or  can  give  pain  to  a  mind 
of  the  most  finished  refinement  and  virtue  ;  not  a  word,  not  a  senti- 
ment, lias  been  uttered  that  can  awaken  one  improper  thought,  or 
allure  in  the  least  degree  to  any  improper  action , 

The  weight  of  his  precepts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  in- 
culcated, imparted  to  Christ's  teaching  a  degree  of  authority  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  extorted  from  his  adversaries  the  confession,  Never 
man  spake  like  this  man.  (John  vii.  46.)  At  the  same  time,  he  uni- 
formly displayed  towards  his  disciples  the  utmost  kindness,  gentle- 
ness, and  patience;  bearing  with  their  weaknesses  and  infirmities, 
often  reiterating  the  same  instructions,  removing  their  prejudices,  and 
giving  full  force  and  effect  to  all  his  doctrines  and  precepts. 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  To  the  character  of  almost  every  other 
teacher  of  morals  some  stain  or  defect  attaches ;  but  he  is  charged 
Avith  no  vice  either  by  friends  or  enemies.^ 

In  each  of  the  four  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  besides  the  ab- 
sence of  every  appearance  of  vice,  we  perceive  traces  of  devotion, 
humility,  benignity,  mildness,  patience,  and  prudence  :  which  qualities 
are  to  be  collected  from  incidental  circumstances,  as  the  terms  are 
themselves  never  used  concerning  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  nor  is  any 
formal  character  of  him  drawn  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

servations  on  the  character  and  manner  of  Christ  as  a  teacher  occur  in  Bp.  Law's  Con- 
siderations on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  339 — 364.  8vo.  London,  1820;  and  also  in 
Mr.  Simpson's  Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences,  pp.  332 — 524.  See  also  Bp.  New- 
ton's Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  Jesus  Christ  (Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  86 — 104.);  Arch- 
bishop Newcome's  Observations  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on 
the  Excellence  of  his  Moral  Character,  4to.  or  8vo. ;  and  especially  Bp.  Sumner's  work, 
intitled  "  The  Ministerial  Character  of  Christ  practically  considered."  8vo.  London,  1824. 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  than  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Judas  Iscariot,  which  furnish  us  with  a  strong  argument  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel.  —  How  came  it  to  pass,  that  he  first  betrayed  his  Master,  and  then  was  so 
stung  with  remorse,  as  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  hanging  himself?  How  came  he  thus 
to  own  himself  guilty  of  the  vilest  sin,  if  he  knew  that  he  had  done  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
world,  by  freeing  it  from  an  impostor  ?  For,  if  Jesus  was  not  really  what  he  professed  to 
be,  he  deserved  all  and  much  more  than  Judas  was  the  means  of  bringing  upon  him. 
Now,  if  there  had  been  any  base  plot,  any  bad  design,  or  any  kind  of  imposture  in  the 
case,  it  must  have  been  known  to  Judas,  who  had  lived  so  long  with  Christ,  and  had  even 
been  intrusted  with  the  bag  (which  shows  that  he  was  not  treated  with  any  reserve),  and 
who  was  acquainted  with  our  Saviour's  most  private  life ;  and  if  he  had  known  of  any 
blemish  in  his  character  or  conduct,  he  ought  to  have  told  it,  and  would  have  told  it :  — 
duty  to  God,  to  his  own  character  and  to  the  world,  obliged  him  to  it;  but  his  silence  in 
this  respect  bears  the  most  decisive  testimony  to  Christ's  innocence ;  Judas's  death  and 
perdition  prove  Christ's  divine  authority.  See  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology, 
pp.  370 — 379.  and  also  the  Rev.  John  Bonar's  Observations  on  the  Character  and  Con- 
duct of  Judas  Iscariot,  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1750,  or  l2mo.  1823,  for  a  clear  and  masterly 
view  of  the  testimony  of  Judas,  as  an  evidence  of  Christ's  innocence  and  divinity,  and  of 
the  truth  and  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
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*'  Thus,  we  see  the  devoutness  of  his  mind  in  his  frequent  retirenaent 
to  solitary  prayer  (Matt.  xiv.  23.,  Luke  ix.  28.,  Matt.  xxvi.  36.);  in 
his  habitual  giving  of  thanks  (Matt.  xi.  25.,  Mark  viii.  7.,  John  vi. 
23.,  Luke  xxii.  17.) ;  in  his  reference  of  the  beauties  and  operations 
of  nature  to  the  bounty  of  Providence  (Matt.  vi.  26 — 28.);  in  his 
earnest  addresses  to  his  Father,  more  particularly  that  short  but 
solemn  one  before  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  (John  xi. 
4L);  and  in  the  deep  piety  of  his  behaviour  in  the  garden,  on  the 
last  evening  of  his  life  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 — 47.);  his  humility ,  va.  h\s 
constant  reproof  of  contentions  for  superiority  (Mark  ix.  33.);  the 
benignity  and  affectionateness  of  his  tem})er,  in  his  kindness  to  children 
(Mark  X.  16.);  in  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  falling  country 
(Luke  xix.  41.),  and  upon  the  death  of  his  friend  (John  xi.  35.);  in 
his  noticing  of  the  widow's  mite  (INfark  xii.  42.)  ;  in  his  parables  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  of  the  ungrateful  servant,  and  of  the  Pharisee 
and  publican  ;  of  which  parables  no  one  but  a  man  of  humanity  could 
have  been  the  author.  The  mildiicss  and  lenity  of  his  character  is  dis- 
covered in  his  rebuke  of  the  forward  zeal  of  his  disciples  at  the  Sama- 
ritan village  (Luke  ix.  55.^ ;  in  his  expostulation  with  Pilate  (John 
xix.  11.);  in  his  prayer  for  his  enemies  at  the  moment  of  his  suffer- 
ing (Luke  xxiii.  34.),  which,  though  it  has  been  since  very  properly 
and  frequently  imitated,  was  then,  I  apprehend,  new.  His  prudence 
is  discerned,  where  prudence  is  most  wanted,  in  his  conduct  on  trying 
occasions,  and  in  answers  to  artful  questions.  Of  these,  the  following 
are  examples :  —  His  withdrawing,  in  various  instances,  from  the  first 
symptoms  of  tumult  (Matt.  xiv.  22.,  Luke  v.  15,  16.,  John  v.  13.,  vi. 
15.),  and  with  the  express  care,  as  appears  from  Saint  Matthew 
(xii.  19.),  of  carrying  on  his  ministry  in  quietness;  his  declining  of 
every  species  of  interference  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country, 
whicli  disposition  is  manifested  by  his  behaviour  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  caught  in  adultery  (John  viii.  3 — 10.),  and  in  his  repulse  of 
the  application  which  was  made  to  him,  to  interpose  his  decision  about 
a  disputed  inheritance.  (Luke  xii.  14.)  His  judicious,  yet,  as  it  should 
seem,  unprepared  answers,  will  be  confessed  in  the  case  of  the  lioman 
tribute  (Matt.  xxii.  19.);  in  the  difficulty  concerning  the  interfering 
relations  of  a  future  state,  as  proposed  to  him  in  the  instance  of  a 
woman  who  had  married  seven  brethren  (Matt.  xxii.  28.);  and,  more 
especially,  in  his  reply  to  those  who  demanded  from  him  an  explana- 
tion of  the  authority  by  which  he  acted,  which  reply  consisted  in  pro- 
pounding a  question  to  them,  situated  between  the  very  difficulties 
into  which  they  were  insidiously  endeavouring  to  draw  /«»j."'  (Matt. 
xxi.  23.  et  seq!) 

AVe  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  following  eulogies  on  it  and  on  him,  from  the  i)ens  of  two 
celebrated  unbelievers  of  the  last  century,  —  the  avowed  deist  Chubb, 
and  the  eminently  talented  but  profligate  Rousseau,  in  whose  bosom 
Avas  deeply  implanted  a  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  truth  which  nei- 

'  Piiley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  pp.  74 — 7G.  Full  and  excellent  illustrations  of  the  character 
of  Jesu.s  Christ  are  given  in  Dr.  Alexander's  "  Christ  and  Christianity  "  (Edinburgh 
1854),  and  in  Mr.  Young's  treatise,  "  Tiio  Christ  of  History."  (London,  1855.) 
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ther  the  blighting  frosts  of  scepticism  nor  the  poisonous  influences  of 
a  dissolute  life  could  utterly  extinguish. 

"  In  Christ,"  says  Mr.  Chubb,  "  we  have  an  example  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  spirit,  of  a  becoming  modesty  and  sobriety,  just,  honest, 
upright,  and  sincere ;  and,  above  all,  of  a  most  gracious  and  bene- 
volent temper  and  behaviour.  One,  who  did  no  wrong,  no  injury  to 
any  man,  in  whose  mouth  was  no  guile  ;  who  went  about  doing  good 
not  only  by  his  ministry,  but  also  in  curing  all  manner  of  diseases 
among  the  people.  His  life  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  human  natui'e 
in  its  native  purity  and  simplicity ;  and  showed  at  once  what  excel- 
lent creatures  men  would  be,  when  under  the  influence  and  power  of 
that  Gospel  which  he  preached  unto  them."' 

"  I  will  confess  to  you,"  says  Rousseau,  "  that  the  majesty  of  the 
Scriptures  strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the  Gospel 
has  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Peruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers, 
with  all  their  pomp  of  diction  :  how  mean,  how  contemptible  are  they, 
compared  with  the  Scripture  !  Is  it  possible  that  a  book,  at  once  so 
simple  and  sublime,  should  be  merely  the  work  of  man  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  history  it  contains,  should  be 
himself  a  mere  man?  Do  we  find  that  he  assumed  the  tone  of  an  en- 
thusiast or  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  his 
manners  !  What  an  affecting  gracefulness  in  his  delivery !  What 
sublimity  in  his  maxins !  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses  ! 
What  presence  of  mind  in  his  replies  !  How  great  the  command  over 
his  passions  !  Where  is  the  man,  where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so 
live  and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and  without  ostentation?  When 
Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man  with  all  the  shame  of  guilt, 
yet  mei'iting  the  highest  rewards  of  virtue,  he  describes  exactly  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ :  the  resemblance  is  so  striking  that  all  the 
Christian  fathers  perceived  it. 

"  What  prepossession,  what  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare  (Socrates) 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  (Jesus)  the  son  of  Mary  !  What  an  infi- 
nite disproportion  is  there  between  them !  Socrates,  dying  without 
pain  or  ignominy,  easily  supported  his  character  to  the  last ;  and  if  his 
death,  however  easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  have  been 
doubted  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  any  thing  more 
than  a  vain  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals. 
Others,  however,  had  before  put  them  in  practice ;  he  had  only  to  say, 
therefore,  what  they  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  pre- 
cept. Aristides  had  been  just  before  Socrates  defined  justice. 
Leonidas  had  given  up  his  life  for  his  country  before  Socrates  de- 
clared patriotism  to  be  a  duty.  The  Spartans  were  a  sober  people 
before  Socrates  recommended  sobriety :  before  he  had  even  defined 
virtue,  Greece  abounded  in  virtuous  men.  But  where  could  Jesus 
learn,  among  his  competitors,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality  of 
which  he  only  has  given  us  both  precept  and  example  ?  The  greatest 
wisdom  was  made  known  amongst  the  most  bisfoted  fanaticism ;  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic  virtues  did  honour  to  the  vilest 
people  upon  earth.     The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophising 

\  Chubb's  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Clirist,  sect.  8.  pp.  55,  56. 
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with  his  friends,  appeal's  the  most  agreeable  that  could  be  wished  for; 
that  of  Jesus,  exj)iring  in  the  midst  of  agonising  pains,  abused,  in- 
sulted, and  accused  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  could 
be  feared.  Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the 
weeping  executioner  who  administered  it ;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of 
excruciating  tortures,  prayed  for  his  merciless  tormentors.  Yes  !  if 
the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  God.  Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelic  his- 
tory a  mere  fiction  ?  Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of 
fiction ;  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  pre- 
sumes to  doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such 
a  supposition,  in  fact,  only  shifts  the  difficulty  without  obviating  it : 
it  is  more  inconceivable  that  a  number  of  persons  should  agree  to 
write  such  a  history  than  that  one  only  should  furnish  the  subject  of 
it.  The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  strangers 
to  the  morality  contained  in  the  Gospel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth 
are  so  striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more 
astonishing  character  than  the  hero."^ 

What  a  mind !  to  conceive  ideas  so  beautiful  and  so  just !  The 
divinity  of  the  New  Testament  is  displayed  as  with  a  sunbeam  !  But 
what  a  heart  to  resist  the  force  of  all  this  evidence,  to  blind  so  fine 
an  understanding,  and  be  able  to  subjoin,  as  Rousseau  did,  I  cannot 
believe  the  Gospel!  The  infidelity  of  this  man,  however,  may  be 
readily  accounted  for.  He  would  not  believe  that  Gospel  which  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  prohibits  all  impurity  and  injustice,  both  in 
thought  and  in  act;  he  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
his  deeds  were  evil.  His  whole  life,  as  he  unblushingly  avowed 
in  his  "  Confessions,"  was  one  continued  series  of  falsehood  and 
profligacy. 

IV.  Superiority  op  the  motives  to  duty  presented  by  the 
Gospel. 

But  however  excellent  and  complete  a  rule  of  moral  duty  may  be 
in  itself,  it  will,  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  hardly  be  suflRcient  to 
answer  the  end  proposed,  unless  it  be  enjoined  by  a  proper  authority, 
and  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  motives.  In  this  respect,  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  have  an  infinite  advantage. 
For  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  counsels  and  dictates  of 
wise  men  and  moralists,  who  can  only  advise  and  endeavour  to  per- 
suade, but  cannot  pretend  to  a  proper  authority  over  mankind ;  nor  as 
the  injunctions  of  fallible  human  legislators,  armed  with  civil  au- 
thority, who  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  the  heart  or  of  men's  disposi- 
tions, and  who  have  notliing  further  in  view  than  the  external  order 
and  welfare  of  society,  and  frequently  make  the  rules  of  morality 
give  way  to  their  political  interests.  But  they  arc  urged  upon  us  as 
the  commands  of  God  himself,  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe,  who 
knows  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  to  Avhom  we  must  give  an  ac- 
count not  only  of  our  outward  actions,  but  also  of  the  inward  aflfec- 
tions  and  dispositions  of  our  souls. 

1.  Though  the  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  is 

•  Bousscau,  Euiile,  livic  iv.  torn.  ii.  pp.  91,  92.  Fraucfort.   [GcncvcJ  1762. 
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not  recommended  in  the  New  Testament  from  a  consideration  of  the 
fitness  of  things, — that  perpetual  subject  of  dispute  amongst  phi- 
losophers, —  or  from  motives  of  expediency,  which  would  open  a  wide 
gate  to  every  immorality,  yet  the  Gospel  does  not  reject  reason  as  a 
motive  to  obedience.  On  the  contrary,  reason  and  justice  are  the 
basis  of  the  whole  morality  of  Christianity.  Paul,  speaking  of  de- 
dicating ourselves  to  God,  among  other  powerful  motives  to  that  duty, 
observes  that  it  is  a  reasonable  service  which  we  owe  to  him  (Roin. 
xii.  1.);  and  Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  it  is 
right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  (Acts  iv.  19.)  It  is  indeed  fre- 
quently remarked  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  that  the  commandments  of 
God  are  holy,  just,  and  pure,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  observed  from 
gratitude  and  submission  to  him ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
who  transgress  them  are  worthy  of  death.'  The  apostles  also  fre- 
quently display,  in  strong  terms,  the  indignity  and  infamy  of  persona 
addicting  themselves  to  particular  vices  or  sins ;  and  assert  that  mo- 
desty and  decency  require  that  our  morals  be  decorous  and  well 
regulated.  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.  Let  us  therefore 
cast  off  the  ivorks  of  darkness,  and  let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day;  not 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  ivantonness,  not  in 
strife  and  envying.  (Rom.  xiii.  12,  13.)  Whatsoever  things  are  honesty 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  ivhatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  tilings  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.  (Phil.  iv.  8.) 

2.  But  the  evangelical  writers  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
general  motives  of  reason,  justice,  or  decency;  they  lay  it  down  as  a 
special  motive  peculiar  to  Christians  that  they  ought  to  live  suitably 
to  the  singular  favours  conferred  on  them  by  the  free  grace  and 
mercy  of  God.  Since  he  has  vouchsafed  to  call  them  out  of  dark- 
ness, and  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  of  himself,  therefore  they 
ought  to  lead  a  more  holy  life  than  those  who  have  not  yet  received 
the  same  knowledge.  Since  God  has  so  loved  them  as  to  give  them 
the  title  of  his  children  (1  John  iii.  1.),  they  ought  to  bear  his 
image,  and  show  forth  his  virtues.^  Be  ye  therefore,  says  Paul,  imi- 
tators of  God,  as  dear  children.  (Eph.  v.  1.)  Since  God  has  pur- 
chased us  anew  by  the  blessing  of  redemption,  we  ought  to  be  doubly 
consecrated  to  him, — first,  as  our  Creator,  and,  secondly,  as  our  Re- 
deemer. Ye  are  bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your 
body  and  in  your  spirit  which  are  God's.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)  God,  having 
raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you  in  turning  every  one  of  you 
from  his  iniquities,  f  Acts  iii.  26.)  Such  is  the  true  end  of  his  coming, 
and  the  price  which  he  expects  for  all  that  he  has  done  in  our  favour. 
Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.  (Tit. 
ii.  14.)  Because  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us,  therefore  we 
ought  to  be  kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another. 
(Eph.  iv.  32.)  Since  God  has  so  loved  us  as  to  send  his  only  begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him,  therefore  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another.  (1  John  vi.  9.  11.)  And  because  Godmaketh 
'  Sec  paiticulurly  Rom  viii.  12.  and  i.  32.  "^  1  Pet.  ii.  D.  marginal  rendering. 
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his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust,  therefore  we  are  to  love  our  enemies  as  well  as  our 
friends.  (Matt.  v.  44,  45.)  Motives  to  obedience  drawn  from  love 
are  fitted  to  work  on  the  best  principles  of  our  nature ;  and  never 
was  there  such  a  display  of  the  wonderful  love  of  God  to  mankind, 
as  in  the  method  of  our  redemption  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Where  this  mystery  of  godliness  is  heartily  received,  with  a  true  and 
lively  faith,  it  will  have  a  happy  influence  to  engage  and  draw  us  to  a 
holy  and  dutiful  obedience  ;  since  it  is  everywhere  inculcated  in  the 
Gospel,  that  the  design  of  sending  his  own  Son  into  the  world,  and 
of  all  the  great  things  which  have  been  done  for  us,  is  to  oblige  us  to 
die  more  and  more  unto  sin,  and  to  live  unto  righteousness. 

3.  Another  most  powerful  motive  to  evangelical  obedience  is 
drawn  from  the  pattern  presented  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose  sacred 
life  and  practice  illustrated  and  exemplified  his  own  holy  laws  and 
precepts.  "  Examples  teach  where  precepts  fail."  And  what  ex- 
ample is  there  so  proper  and  engaging  as  the  Son  of  God  in  human 
flesh,  the  most  perfect  image  of  the  invisible  Deity,  in  whom  the 
divine  perfections  are  brought  nearer  to  our  view,  and  such  of  them 
as  can  be  imitated  by  feeble  man  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  our 
imitation?  In  him  we  may  behold  the  completest  pattern  of  universal 
holiness  and  spotless  i)urity,  of  the  most  ardent  love  of  God,  the  most 
wonderful  love  to  mankind,  the  most  perfect  obedience  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  divine  will,  the  most  exemplary  patience  under  the  greatest 
sufferings,  the  most  admirable  hvmiility,  meekness,  and  condescension, 
and  of  every  amiable  virtue.  And  should  we  not  be  desirous  to  tread 
in  his  illustrious  footsteps?  I.earn  of  me,  says  Chi*ist,^or  1  am  meek 
and  luioly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  soids.  (Matt.  xi.  29.) 
Walk  in  love,  urges  the  apostle  Paul,  as  Christ  also  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us.  (Eph.  v.  2.)  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour 
for  his  good  to  edification ;  for  Clirist  pleased  not  himself.  (Rom.  xv. 
2,  3.)  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  but  in  lotcli- 
ness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things  ;  let  him  aim  not  at  promoting  his  own  separate 
interests,  conveniences,  or  advantages,  but  every  mail  also  on  the  things 
of  others,  aim  at  promoting  those  of  others.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you 
which  rvas  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Phil.  ii.  3 — 5.)  As  he  that  hath  called 
1/ou  is  holy,  says  Peter,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation. 
'(1  Pet.  i.  15.) 

4.  A  further  motive  is  taken  from  the  sanctions  of  duty  which  the 
civil  relations  among  men  have  received  from  God.  Thus,  magistrates 
are  to  be  obeyed,  nor  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience-sake,  because 
they  arc  the  ordinance  of  God  (Pom.  xiii.  2.  5.);  and  they  must  also 
conduct  themselves  towards  the  people,  over  whom  they  are  placed, 
as  the  ministers  of  God  to  them  for  good.  (Rom.  xiii.  4.)  Husbands 
and  wives  are  to  adhere  inviolably  to  each  other,  because  they  are 
joined  together  and  made  one  by  God,  who  at  the  beginning  made  them 
the  male  and  the  female  (Matt.  xix.  A.  6.),  and  by  whom  whoremon- 
gers and  adulterers  will  be  judged.  (Ileb.  xiii.  4.)  Servants  are  com- 
manded to  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing 
God,  loith  good  will  doing  service  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men; 
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and  masters  to  be  just  and  merciful  to  their  servants,  as  knowing  that 
they  also  have  a  master  in  heaven  with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
(Eph.  vi.  5 — 7.  9.;  Col.  iii.  22.)  And  in  general,  JVfiatsoever  we  do, 
the  Gospel  enjoins  us  to  do  it  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord,  ajid  not  unto 
men  (Col.  iii.  23.);  and  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  we  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God.  (1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

5.  The  regard  which  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  profession  fur- 
nishes another  weighty  motive  to  obedience.  Immoralities  of  all 
kinds  are  forbidden  them,  because  they  ought  to  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  1  hey  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with 
long-suffering;  forbearing  one  another  in  love,  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  (Eph.  iv.  1 — 3.)  They  are  to 
walk  worthy  of  God,  who  has  called  them  to  his  kingdom  and  glory 
(1  Thess.  ii.  12.),  and  as  children  of  the  light.  (Eph.  v.  8.)  Their 
conversation  must  be  only  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ.  (Phil.  i.  27.) 
They  must  adorn  the  doctririe  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things  (Tit.  ii. 
10.) ;  and  take  care  that  the  name,  or  ivord,  of  God  he  not  blasphemed, 
or  evil  spoken  of,  through  them.  (1  Tim.  vi.  1. ;  Tit.  ii.  5.) 

6.  The  acceptableness  of  true  repentance  and  the  assurance  of  par- 
don, which  the  Gospel  oiFers  to  all  who  truly  repent,  and  unfcignedly 
believe  and  obey  God's  holy  word  and  commandments,  are  a  further 
most  powerful  motive  to  sinful  and  frail  creatures,  to  encourage  and 
support  them  in  the  practice  of  their  duty.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man,  nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  wisdom 
of  God,  than  such  a  declaration  of  the  acceptableness  of  true  repent- 
ance, and  such  an  authentic  assurance  of  pardon  thereupon,  as  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation  the  divine  mercy  has  found  means  to  afford 
unto  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  at  the  same  time  abundantly  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  his  laws  and  his  hatred  against  sin. 

7.  For  our  greater  encouragement,  divine  assistances  are  provided 
for  us,  to  support  us  in  the  practice  of  our  duty.  This  is  a  consider- 
ation of  great  moment,  as  every  one  must  acknowledge  who  has  a  due 
sense  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  human  nature  in  its  present 
state,  and  the  manifold  temptations  to  which  we  are  here  exposed. 
We  are  not  left  to  our  own  unassisted  strength,  but  have  the  most 
express  promises  and  assurances  given  us  in  the  Gospel,  that  God  will 
send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  us,  and  to  strengthen 
and  assist  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duty ;  if,  from  a  sense  of  our 
own  insufficiency,  we  humbly  apply  to  him  for  his  gracious  assistance, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  diligent  in  the  use  of  all  proper  means  and 
endeavours  on  our  own  parts.  (John  xiv.  16.;  1  Cor.  ii.  13.,  iii.  16.; 
Luke  xi.  13.;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.;  Heb.  iv.  16.)  For  those  divine  in- 
fluences and  aids  are  communicated  in  such  a  way  as  is  agreeable  to 
the  just  order  of  our  rational  faculties,  and  not  so  as  to  render  our 
own  endeavours  needless,  but  to  assist  and  animate  our  endeavours. 
It  is  God  who  loorketh  in  us  of  his  good  pleasure ;  therefore  we  are  ex- 
horted to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  (Phil.  ii.  12., 
13.)  The  effect  of  this  divine  assistance  was  very  wonderful  in  the 
primitive  times  by  the  sudden  reformation  of  more  wicked  men  than 
all  the  exhortations  of  philosophers  ever  brought  to  repentance.  And 
even  in  these  days,  when  infidelity  and  profligacy  abound,  there  are 
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more  exemplary  holy  people  than  ever  were  found  in  the  best  ages  of 
the  heathen  world. 

8.  Our  relation  to  heaven  while  upon  earth  is  likewise  represented 
as  a  powerful  motive  to  holy  obedience.  Our  conversation,  or  citizen- 
ship, is  in  heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20.);  and  because  we  are  only  strangers 
and  pilgrims  iqwn  earth,  we  must  abstain  fromjleslily  lusts  which  war 
against  the  peace,  the  purity,  and  dignity  of  the  soul.  (1  Pet.  ii.  11.) 
AVe  are  moreover  put  in  mind  that  we  are  only  sojourners  here,  and 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  seek  one  to  come  (Heb.  xi.  13.,  xiii.  14.)  ; 
that  we  may  not  seek  our  rest  in  this  world,  nor  be  too  solicitous 
about  the  things  of  it,  but  may  always  keep  our  heavenly  country  in 
view,  and  make  it  our  greatest  concern  to  arrive  safely  there. 

9.  Lastly,  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  the  Gospel  proposes 
to  obedience  or  disobedience  are  a  motive  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
natural  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  and  worthy  of  God  to  make  known 
by  express  revelation :  for  by  the  certain  knowledge  of  these  things 
is  the  practice  of  virtue  established  upon  a  sure  foundation;  men  have 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  their  choice  of  virtue,  and  to  enable  them 
to  conquer  all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  despise  even  death 
itself  Paul  concludes  a  large  catalogue  of  flagrant  sins  with  this  just 
but  terrible  sentence  :  —  Of  ivhicli  I  tell  you  before,  as  1  have  also  t(dd 
you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  (Gal.  v.  21.)  On  the  contrary,  the  Gospel  recom- 
mends the  ])ractice  of  Christian  humility,  by  ensuring  to  it  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  (Matt.  v.  3.);  of  meekness,  because  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
of  great  price  (1  Pet.  iii.  4.);  of  mercifulness,  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
mercy  (INIatt.  v.  7.);  of  temperance,  as  necessary  in  order  to  run  our 
Christian  race  with  success  (1  Cor.  ix.  24.,  Heb.  xii.  1.);  of  purity, 
as  a  necessary  preparation  to  the  seeing  of  God  (Matt.  v.  8.) ;  and  of 
patience  and  perseverance  in  the  Christian  life,  because  our  light  af- 

Jiiction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  workcth  out  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look,  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seeii,  but  at  the  things  tvhich  are  not  seen,  because  the  tilings 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
ETEUNAL.  (2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18.)> 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  it  is  enforced.^  All  the 
charms  of  the  divine  goodness,  grace,  mercy,  and  love,  are  here  repre- 

'  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Lett.  2.  (in  Bp.  Randolph's  Enchiridion,  vol.  i.  v. 
pp.  174—179.) 

■•'  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  prosecuting;  the  investigation  of  Christian  morality, 
will  find  it  ably  delineated  in  Mr.  Gisborne's  Sermons  on  Cluistian  Morality.  There  is 
also  an  e.xctlient  discourse,  intitled  "  The  Gospel  the  only  Foundation  of  religious  and 
moral  Duty,"  in  the  first  volume  of  Bp.  Mant's  Sermons,  wiiich  in  many  topics  coincides 
with  Mr.  Gisborne's  first  discourse.  The  various  branches  of  the  Christiiin  temper  arc 
well  iwiirtrayed  by  Dr.  Evans  in  two  volumes  of  discourses  on  that  subject,  which  (though 
rather  prolix)  have  been  often  and  deservedly  reprinted.  See  also  Dr.  licifchild's  Lectures 
on  the  Christian  Temper  (London,  1822,  8vo.),  and  especially  Dr.  Morison's  Lectures  on 
the  Ueciprocal  Obligations  of  Life  (Ijondun,  1822,  12mo.),  and  ^Ir.  Iloare's  Sermons 
on  the  Clni.stiiin  Character.  (London,  1821,  8vo. )  Tiie  Christian  Murals,  Essay  on  the 
Charait(.T  and  Writin;:s  of  St.  I'mil,  and  Moral  Skctrhi's,  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  likewise 
illustrate  the  leadiii;^  tojiics  of  C-'liristian  ni(jrality  with  e<pial  elegance  and  fidelity  ;  and 
the  chief  i)art  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Warden's  system  of  Heveakil  Ueligion  con- 
tains u  digest  of  Scripture  morality,  expressed  in  ihc  very  wurds  of  the  sacred  writings. 
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pented  to  our  view,  m  terms  the  most  clear,  explicit,  and  engagino- 
tliat  can  possibly  be  conceived.  How  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  should  be  able  to  draw  up  a  system  of  morals,  which  tho 
world,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  cannot  improve,  while  it 
perceives  numberless  faults  in  those  of  the  philosophers  of  India, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  of  the  opposers  of  revehition,  is  a  question 
of  fact,  for  which  the  candid  deist  is  concerned  to  account  in  a  ra- 
tional way.  The  Christian  is  able  to  do  it  with  ease.  The  evangelists 
and  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit, 


§  4.   On  the  Objections  of  Unbelievers  to  the  Doctrines  and  Morality  of 

the  Bible. 

Such  is  the  unhappy  obliquity  of  the  mind  of  fallen  man,  that  there 
never  yet  was  proposed  to  it  any  thing,  however  excellent  in  itself, 
which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  cavil,  censure,  or  reproach.  This 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  Scriptures  in  particular,  which  have  been 
arraigned  by  the  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  as  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdity, fraud,  and  immorality.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  objected 
that  some  of  the  doctrines  which  they  propound  to  our  belief —  such 
as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  —  are  mysterious 
and  contrary  to  reason,  and  that  where  mystery  begins  religion  ends; 
that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  is  inconsistent  with  the  ideas 
at  present  entertained  concerning  the  magnitude  of  creation ;  that  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  improbable ;  that  it  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  priestcraft  and  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men ;  and  that  Christianity  debars  its  professors  from 
all  inquiries  concerning  religious  truths,  and  demands  of  them  a  full 
and  implicit  assent  without  a  previous  examination  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  to  build  that  assent.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
objected  that  the  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict,  bears  too  hard 
upon  mankind,  and  lays  us  under  too  severe  restraints ;  that  it  gene- 
rates a  timid,  passive  spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  generous 
sentiments  of  friendship  and  patriotism  ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  im- 
moral book  extant  in  the  world ;  and  that  it  inculcates  intolerance 
and  persecution.  Such  are  the  principal  objections  which  have,  at  va- 
rious times,  been  made  against  the  doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in 
the  Bible  :  the  contradictions  involved  in  some  of  tliem  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader.  It  might  be  a  sufficient 
ansvver  to  most  of  them,  to  appeal  to  the  facts  and  statements  already 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  especially  to  the  foregoing 
section:  but  as  these  objections  have  been  re-asserted  and  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  novelty,  in  order  to  impose  on  the  unwary  (though 
most  of  them  have  long  since  been  refuted),  they  demand  a  distinct 
consideration.  * 

'  "  Pertncss  and  ignorance  may  ask  a  question  in  three  lines,  which  it  will  cost  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  thirty  pages  to  answer;  and,  when  this  is  done,  the  same  question  shall 
be  triumphantly  asked  again  the  next  year,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  written  on  the 
subject."  (Bp.  Home's  Letters  on  Infidelity,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  447.)  Dr.  Young  (author 
of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"),   speaking  of  Lord   Bolingbrokc's    arguments   against   the 
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I.  Objection  1.  —  Some  of  the  jieculiar  doctrines,  which  the  Scrip- 
tures propound  to  our  belief,  are  mysterious  and  contrary  to  reason ; 
and  where  mystery  begins,  reliyion  ends. 

Answer.  —  This  assertion  is  erroneous,  for  nothing  is  so  mysterious  as  the  eter- 
nity and  self-existence  of  God ;  yet,  to  believe  that  God  exists  is  the  foundation  of 
all  religion.  Above  our  reason  these  attributes  of  Deity  unquestionably  are.  For, 
who  can  conceive  what  eternity  is  ?  A  duration  without  beginning,  or  succession 
of  parts  or  time !  A\'ho  can  so  much  as  imagine  or  frame  any  idea  of  a  Being, 
neither  made  by  itself  nor  by  any  other?  Of  omnipresence,  of  omniscience,  and 
of  immensity  !  How,  indeed,  can  a.  finite  capacity,  like  ours,  comprehend  an  Infinite 
Being  whom  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain?  Vain  mortal! 
dost  thou  presume  to  scrutinise  the  nature  and  to  comprehend  all  the  ways  of 
the  incomprehensible  God?  Canst  thou,  hy  searching,  find  ovi  God?  Canst  thou 
find  ont  the  Almighty  to  perfection?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
Deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  hioio?  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and 
spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it.  How  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him  !  The  thunder  of 
his  power  who  can  understand?  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us,  we  cannot 
attain  unto  it.  But  though  the  existence  of  God  be  a  mystery  to  us,  and  above  our 
limited  reason  to  comprehend,  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason ;  because  the  wisdom, 
order,  and  harmony,  which  are  observable  in  the  universe,  the  admirable  and  exqui- 
site adaptation  of  every  part  to  produce  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  the 
providential  care  displayed  in  preserving  and  governing  the  whole,  are  all  so  many 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  great  First  Cause ;  and  reason  assures  us  that  no  effect 
can  exist  without  a  cause. 

But  our  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  heavenly  mysteries  ;  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  common  operations  of  nature.  Every  thing  around  us  is  full  of  mysteries. 
Who  can  tell,  why,  of  two  seeds  similar  in  appearance,  one  produces  a  large  tree, 
and  the  other  a  small  shrub  ?  Or,  how  the  origin  of  so  large  a  body  should  be 
contained  in  so  narrow  a  space  ?  The  growth  of  the  meanest  plant,  the  structure 
of  a  grain  of  sand,  is  as  much  above  our  comprehension  as  the  mysteries  of  religion. 
Bodies  act  on  each  other  by  different  forces,  which  are  known  to  us  only  by  some 
of  their  effects.  The  natural  philosopher  observes  these  effects,  and  the  mathema- 
tician calculates  them.  But  neither  of  them  has  the  slightest  knowledge  whatever 
of  tlie  causes  of  these  effects.  The  natural  philosopher  observes  an  infinite  number 
of  motions  in  nature ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  general  laws  of  motion,  and  also 
with  the  particular  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  certain  bodies :  on  these  laws 
the  matliematician  erects  theories  that  embrace  alike  the  smallest  particles  of  air  or 
light,  as  well  as  Saturn  and  his  moons.  But  neither  the  natural  philosopher  nor  the 
mathematician  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  motion.  We  know 
that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  elements  or  primitive  particles,  and  also  that  there 
are  different  orders  of  elements  ;  and  we  likewise  know,  at  least  by  reasoning,  that 
from  nature,  from  the  arrangement  or  combination  of  elements,  result  the  various 
compounds  of  which  the  chemical  nomenclatures  furnish  us  with  a  long  catalogue ; 
but  what  do  we  know  concerning  the  real  nature  of  those  elements,  or  concerning 
their  arrangement  or  combinations  ?  —  Nothing  at  all.^ 

If,  from  the  general  works  of  nature  we  ascend  to  the  consideration  of  animated 
creatures,  and  particularly  of  man,  we  shall  find  mysteries  prevail  there  also.  We 
cannot  comprehend  the  structure  of  a  worm,  or  of  a  hair  of  our  heads,  nor  can  we 

authority  of  the  Scriptures,  remarks  that  they  "  have  been  long  since  answered.  But  he 
is  not  without  precedent  in  this  point.  His  repetition  of  already  refuted  arguments  seems 
to  l)c  a  (kistical  privilege,  from  wliieh  few  of  them  arc  free.  Even  echoes  of  echoes  are  to 
be  found  among  them,  which  evidently  sliows  tliat  they  write  not  to  discover  truth  but  to 
spread  infection;  whicli  old  poison  rc-administcred  will  do  as  well  as  new,  and  it  will  be 
struck  deeper  into  the  constitution  by  rejjeating  the  same  dose.  Besides,  new  writers 
will  have  new  readers.  The  book  may  fall  into  hands  untainted  before,  or  the  already 
infected  may  swallow  it  more  greedily  in  a  new  vehicle,  or  they  that  were  disgusted  with 
it  in  one  vehicle  may  relish  it  in  another."  (Young's  Centaur  not  fabulous.  Letter  on 
Infidelity.) 

'  See  numerous  additional  instances  of  mysteries  in  the  natural  world  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  parts  of  M.  Bonnet's  Palingenesic  rhilosophitiuo  (Ocuvrcs,  torn.  vii. 
pp.  329 — 370.  4to.  edit.);  and  on  the  subject  of  mysteries  in  religion,  in  general,  the 
reader  will  find  a  valual)le  di.-sertatiou  of  Bp.  Kewion's,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Works.    Diss.  35.  pi>.  220—233. 
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understand  the  combination  of  instinct  with  brute  forms.  We  cannot  tell  how  our 
bodies  were  formed,  or  in  what  manner  they  are  nourished.  Who  can  tell  why  the 
ofFsprinjT  resemble  their  parents  ;  or  why  part  resemble  one,  and  part  the  other  ? 
Or  why,  as  often  happens,  resemblances  are  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  third 
generation,  while  the  intermediate  presents  no  traces  of  it  ?  How  many  philosophers 
have  theorised  in  vain  on  the  mode  in  which  the  impressions  of  the  senses  are  con- 
veyed to  the  sensorium,  and  on  the  way  in  which  they  produce  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions !  Yet  the  manner  in  which  the  brain  operates  in  these  instances  is  as  much  a 
mystery  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  cannot  explain  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  nor  in  what  manner  it  is  united  to  the  body ;  and  yet, 
that  such  a  union  does  exist,  we  are  convinced  by  daily  experience.  There  is 
nothing  of  which  we  are  more  intimately  conscious  than  human  liberty  and  free 
agency,  or  which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  foundations  of  government  and 
morality ;  and  yet,  if  we  consider  it  metaphysically,  no  subject  is  attended  with 
greater  difficulties,  as  the  ablest  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  in  all  ages  have 
acknowledged.  Wherefore,  until  we  can  comprehend  ourselves,  it  is  absurd  to 
object  to  mysteries  in  those  things  which  relate  to  the  Self-existing,  Eternal,  and 
Infinite  God. 

Further,  if  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves  we  ascend  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  science,  even  to  the  science  of  demonstration  itself —  the  mathematics  — 
we  shall  find  that  mysteries  exist  there,  and  that  there  are  many  principles  or  facts 
in  that  science,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  above  our  reason,  but 
which  no  person  in  his  senses  would  ever  venture  to  dispute.  For  instance,  though 
we  acquire  the  first  principles  of  mathematics,  and  learn  to  digest  the  idea  of  a 
point  without  parts,  of  a  line  without  breadth,  and  a  surface  without  thickness,  yet 
we  shall  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  perpetual  approximation  of  lines 
which  can  never  meet ;  the  doctrine  of  incommensurables,  and  of  an  infinity  of  in- 
finities each  infinitely  less,  not  only  in  any  infinite  quantity,  but  than  each  other. 
Yet,  all  these  are  matters  of  fact;  from  which  consideration  we  are  led  to  infer,  that 
it  is  not  consistent  with  true  philosophy  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  thing  merely  be- 
cause it  is  mysterious.  Hence,  before  we  can  consistently  act  the  sceptic  concern- 
ing the  incomprehensible  doctrines  contained  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  we  must 
renounce  the  name  of  philosophers,  and  reject  the  system  of  nature ;  for  the  book 
of  nature  has  its  incomprehensibles,  as  well  as  the  book  of  revelation.  The  former, 
not  even  the  genius  of  a  Newton  could  explore ;  the  latter,  not  even  an  angel's. 
Both,  with  intense  desire,  desire  to  look  into  them  ;  both  are  lost  in  depths  un- 
fathomable ;  both  desist,  believe,  love,  wonder,  and  adore  ! 

Indeed,  "  if  the  subject  be  duly  considered,  so  far  from  its  appearing  suspicious 
that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  the  Christian  religion,  it  will  rather  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  If  nothing  more  was  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  we  knew  before,  or  nothing  more  than  we  could  easily  comprehend,  we 
might  justly  doubt  if  it  came  from  God,  and  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  work  of 
man's  device.  Were  there  mysteries  in  the  duties  of  Christianity,  an  objection 
might  be  justly  raised,  but  not  so  with  respect  to  the  doctrines.  That  there  will  be 
some  things  respecting  the  nature  and  government  of  God,  which  are  not  fully 
revealed ;  some  things,  which  are  merely  hinted  at,  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  other  parts  of  divine  truth  ;  and  some  things,  which  are  just  mentioned  but 
not  explained,  because  they  exceed  the  grasp  of  the  human  understanding,  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  expect :  and  what  just  ground  is  there  of  complaint  ?  In  a  word, 
if,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  there 
are  many  things  confessedly  mysterious,  is  it  not  moi'e  than  probable  that  this  wUl 
be  the  case  in  a  revelation  of  his  will,  where  the  subject  is  equally  vast  and  far  more 
comprehensive  ?  Without  mysteries,  the  Gospel  would  not  be  like  the  works  of 
God."i 

Further,  the  mysteries,  which  appear  most  contrary  to  reason,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  truths  and  facts  of  which  reason  is  convinced.  For  instance,  the 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  which  is  so  inconceivable  to  reason,  is  necessarily 
connected  with  the  work  of  our  redemption,  which  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  incarnation  of  an  infinite  person.  The  mystery  of  our  redemption  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  necessity  of  satisfying  divine  justice.  The  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  men,  who  had  provoked  divine  justice  ;  and  that  corruption  is  a 

*  Bogue's  Es  say  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  249 
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fact  fully  recognised  by  reason,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
fession of  men  in  all  aj^es. 

"  The  mysteries  of  Scripture  are  sublime,  interesting,  and  useful :  they  display 
the  divine  perfections,  lay  a  foundation  for  our  hope,  and  inculcate  humility,  rever- 
ence, love,  and  gratitude.  What  is  incomprehensible  must  be  mysterious,  but  it 
may  be  intelligibie  as  far  as  revealed;  and  though  it  connect  with  things  above  our 
reason,  it  may  imply  nothing  contrary  to  it.  So  that,  in  all  respects,  the  contents 
of  the  Bible  are  suited  to  convince  the  serious  inquirer  that  it  is  the  word  of  God."  ^ 
The  reverse  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  infidelity,  which  abound 
with  contradictions  the  most  absurd  and  incomprehensible.*  But  though  some  of 
the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  are  mysterious,  yet  the  tendency  of  the  most 
exalted  of  its  mysteries  is  practical.  If,  for  example,  we  cannot  explain  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  nevertheless,  if  we  experience  that  the 
fniils  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance.  If  we  cannot  comprehend  all  that  we  read  in  the  sacred  pages, 
let  us,  notwithstanding,  submit,  adore,  and  profit  by  them ;  recollecting  that  tlie 
sublimest  truths,  and  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  religion,  are  as  level,  perha|>.s,  to 
the  capacity  of  the  meanest  as  of  the  higiiest  human  intellect.  By  neither  are  they 
to  be  fully  fathomed.  By  both  they  may  be  easily  believed,  on  the  sure  testimony  of 
divine  revelation.  As  simple  and  important  facts,  which  connect  time  with  eternity, 
and  heaven  with  earth,  they  belong  equally  to  men  of  every  order,  and  are  directly 
calculated  to  ]iroduce  those  emotions  of  awe  and  reverence,  of  faith  and  hope,  and 
reliance  on  the  divine  presence,  providence,  justice,  and  benevolence,  of  which  the 
consequence  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  mohal. 

II.  Objection  2. —  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  ideas  which  are  now  generally  received  concerning  the  mag- 
nitude of  creation. 

Answer.  —  From  what  is  known  by  sensible  experiment  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  in  space  there  must  be  contained  a  mul- 
titude of  similar  worlds,  so  great  that,  with  respect  to  our  limited  faculties,  it  may 
be  termed  infinite.^     We  may  conclude,  upon  similar  grounds,  that,  in  each  of  these 

'  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  prcf.  p.  xiv. 

^  See  pp.  21 — 29.  supra,  for  a  summary  of  the  contradictory  doctrines  proposed  by  the 
most  eminent  opposcrs  of  revelation,  in  order  to  evade  the  reception  of  the  Scriptures  as 
a  standard  of  relijiious  belief.  The  absurdity  of  their  notions  is  well  exposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing; compendium,  executed  by  the  author  of  the  "  Connoisseur  "  (one  of  those  numerous 
collections  of  periodical  essays,  which  reflect  so  much  honour  on  British  literature);  who 
has  thrown  together  a  few  of  the  principal  tenets  held  by  free-thinkers,  under  the  title  of 

"  THE    UNBELlEVEIl'S    CREED. 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  matter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter;  and  that  it 
is  no  matter  whether  there  is  any  God  or  no. 

"  I  believe  that  the  world  was  not  made;  that  the  world  made  itself;  and  that  it  had 
no  beginning;  that  it  will  last  for  ever,  world  without  end. 

"  I  believe  that  man  is  a  beast;  that  the  soul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  the  soul;  and 
that  after  death  there  is  neither  body  nor  soul. 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  no  religion ;  that  natural  religion  is  the  only  religion,  and  that 
all  religion  is  unnatural. 

"  I  believe  not  in  Moses;  I  believe  in  the  First  Philosophy;  I  believe  not  the  Evange- 
lists; I  believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Mandevillo,  Hobbes,  Shaftes- 
bury; I  believe  in  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  [Hume,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Boulanger,  Voluey,  and 
Thomas  Paine;]  *'  I  believe  not  St.  Paul. 

"  I  l)elicve  not  levclation;  I  believe  in  tradition;  I  believe  in  the  Talmud;  I  believe  in 
the  Koran;  I  believe  not  the  Bible;  I  believe  in  Socrates;  I  believe  in  Confucius;  I  believe 
in  Sanchoniathon;  I  believe  in  Mahomet;  I  believe  not  in  Christ. 

"  Lastly,  1  believe  in  all  unbelief." 

Connoisseur,  No.  9.    (Chalmers's  edition  of  the  British  Essayists,  vol.  xxx.  p.  48.) 

'  "  DiscoveriLS  in  the  remote  regions  of  sjiace,  were  they  a  thousand  times  more  nu- 
merous, would  not  in  the  least  degree  aflect  the  work  of  redemption  as  applied  to  man- 
kind in  our  world.  Christ  died  to  save  sinners  here:  that  is  certain.  And  if  in  other  worlds 
there  are  similar  classes  of  beings, — or  of  beings  responsible,  and  of  various  gradations  of 
intellect,  who  have  fallen  from  duty  ami  from  (jod,  —  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  sup- 
posing that  the  same  mercy  and  benevolence  may  be  c.\.teudi'd  to  them  by  the  same  iu- 
tinite  Being,  to  save  them  from  merited  coiidennuuion?  Of  other  woji'Js  we  know  nothing. 
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worl  Js,  there  exists  a  race  of  intelligent  beings.  But,  "  let  creation  be  as  extensive 
as  it  may,  and  the  number  of  worlds  be  multiplied  to  the  utmost  boundary  to  which 
imagination  can  reach,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them,  except  men  and  angels, 
have  apostatised  from  God.  If  our  world  be  only  a  small  province,  so  to  speak,  of 
God's  vast  empire,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  where  sin 
has  entered,  except  among  the  fallen  angels ;  and  that  the  endless  myriads  of  intel- 
ligent beings  in  other  worlds  are  all  the  hearty  friends  of  virtue,  of  religion,  and  of 
God.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason  in  supposing  that  some  one  parti- 
cular part  of  it  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  rest,  as  a  theatre  on  which  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  would  perform  his  most  glorious  works.  Every  empire  that 
has  been  founded  in  this  world  has  had  some  one  particular  spot  where  those  actions 
were  performed  whence  its  glory  has  arisen.  The  glory  of  the  Caesars  was  founded 
on  the  event  of  a  battle  fought  very  near  an  inconsiderable  city ;  and  why  not  this 
world,  though  less  than  '  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  circumference,'  be  chosen  as 
the  theatre  on  which  God  would  bring  about  events  that  should  fill  his  whole  em- 
pire with  glory  and  joy  ?  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  plead  the  insignificance  of 
Actium  or  Agincourt,  as  an  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  victories  there  ob- 
tained (supposing  them  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  righteousness),  to  fill  the  respec- 
tive empires  of  Rome  and  Britain  with  glory,  as  that  of  our  world  to  fill  the  whole 
empire  of  God  with  matter  of  joy  and  everlasting  praise.  The  truth  is,  the  com- 
parative dimension  of  our  world  is  of  no  account ;  if  it  be  large  enough  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  events  which  ai-e  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  intelligences, 
that  is  all  that  is  required."  ^  Admitting,  then,  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  worlds,  as  intelligent  agents,  are  either  sinners  or  not 
sinners.  If  they  are  not  sinners,  tliey  do  not  need  a  Saviour  or  a  Redemption  ;  and 
if  they  are  sinners,  who  can  tell  whether  God  has  been  pleased  to  provide  salvation 
or  redemption  for  any  of  them  ?  The  whole  obedient  rational  creation  and  king- 
dom of  God  may  derive  immense  advantage  from  what  was  exhibited  in  this  our 
comparatively  little  globe  ;  and  in  that  case  (as  we  have  already  remarked),  it  does 
not  signify  how  small  and  mean  the  stage.  God  is  glorified,  and  his  subjects  are 
benefited,  without  theu'  directly  sharing  the  redemption,  concerning  which  the 
Scriptures  give  no  intimation.^ 

III.  Objection  3.  —  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  im- 
probable;  and  the  tioofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  oj 
human  invention. 

Answer.  —  This  objection  was  first  made  in  the  last  century  by  INIr.  Collins  (from 
whom  later  infidels  have  copied  it),  who  asserted  that  it  was  "  greatly  improbable 
that  God  should  especially  interpose  to  acquaint  the  world  with  what  mankind 
would  do  altogether  as  well  without."  ^ 

"  But  surely  this  harmonises  with  the  whole  scheme  that  the  same  person  by  whom 
God  carried  on  his  gracious  design  of  recovering  mankind  from  a  state  of  vice,  who 
felt  our  infirmities,  and  was  tempted  as  we  are,  should  be  appointed  the  final  judge 
of  all  men,  and  the  dispenser  of  future  retribution.  This  is  a  reward  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  pious  obedience.  It  must  impress  the  wicked  with  awe,  to  think  they  shall 
be  accountable  to  him  whom  they  have  rejected  and  despised.  It  must  animate 
and  encourage  the  virtuous  to  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  him  as  their  judge, 
whom  they  have  contemplated  with  so  much  gratitude,  esteem,  and  veneration,  as 
their  guide  to  immortality  ;  and  in  whose  service  they  have  been  patient  and  perse- 
vering. And  that  this  benevolent  friend  of  mankind  should  be  ordained  to  judge 
the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Universal  Father  shows  to  all  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  the  decisions  should  be  equitable  and  merciful."  +     That  Jesus  shall  be  the 

The  great  and  glorious  work  of  redemption  has  been  wrought  in  our  behalf:  and  how  the 
infinite  scheme  may  affect  other  races  of  beings  in  other  worlds,  God  has  not  informed  us, 
and  all  our  conjectures  respecting  it  are  vain.  Keasoning  from  analogy,  we  may  presume 
that  God's  moral  government  in  other  worlds  will  be  distinguished  by  all  those  qualities 
of  truth,  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  benevolence,  which  mark  his  providence  upon  earth, 
and  shine  through  his  revealed  word."     McBurnie's  Errors  of  Infidelity,  p.  147. 

'  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  211.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Fuller's  chapter,  entitled 
"  Redemption  consistent  with  the  Magnitude  of  Creation,"  will  abundantly  repay  the 
trouble  of  perusal  for  its  profound,  original,  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  objection 
now  under  consideration. 

*  Scott's  Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  74.  See  also  Bp.  Porteus's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  70, 
»  Deism  fairly  stilted,  p.  35.  ••  Leland's  View,  &c.  vol.  iii,  let.  2d,  pp.  61,  62. 
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judge,  is  one  circumstance  relative  to  that  life  and  immortality,  to  give  the  fullest 
assurance  of  which  was  a  principal  object  of  bis  mission. 

Connected  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  that  of  the  twofold  sanction 
of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  agiiinst  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  asserts  that  it  "was 
invented  by  men,  and  appears  to  be  so  by  the  evident  niaiks  of  humanity  that 
cliaracterise  it.  The  notions  whereon  it  is  founded  savour  more  of  human  passions 
than  of  justice  or  prudence.  He  intimates  that  it  implies  the  proceedings  of  God 
towards  men  in  this  life  to  be  unjust,  if  they  need  rectifying  in  a  future  one."' 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce  civil  laws,  and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men, 
that  reason,  which  cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not 
decide  against  it  on  principles  of  good  policy."  He  adds  :  "  A  theist  who  does  not 
believe  revelation  can  have  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  general."  ^ 

S(jlomon  observed,  that  all  events  in  this  world  come  alike  to  all.  An  equal  re- 
tribution is  not  made  in  this  life.  The  Gospel  gives  us  the  reason  of  this,  namely,  that 
the  present  is  a  state  of  trial  to  fit  us  for  a  future  and  better  condition  of  being. 
And  the  doctrine  of  a  righteous  retribution  in  the  world  to  come  explains  the  whole 
scheme  of  God's  proceedings  towards  mankind  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
equity,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  The  inequalities  that  subsist  in  a  state  of  trial  call 
forth  to  exercise  and  improve  those  virtues  whicii  are  necessary  to  fit  us  for  the  en- 
joyments of  futurity  ;  wliile  the  assurance  of  an  equal  retribution  hereafter  is  a 
means  of  reforming  the  wicked,  of  deterring  the  vicious  from  greater  enormities, 
and  of  animating  the  good  to  higher  attainments.  His  Lordship  asserts,  respecting 
this  life,  "  that  justice  requires  that  rewards  and  punisliments  should  be  measured 
out  in  various  degrees  and  manners,  according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular cases,  and  in  a  due  proportion  to  them."  ^  Facts  prove,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  If,  therefore,  there  be  no  rigliteous  recompense  hereafter,  injustice 
must  characterise  the  divine  government.  'J'he  Christian  doctrine  removes  the 
groundless  aspersion,  and  vindicates  the  ways  of  Goil  to  man. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
as  "  a  mercenary  and  selfish  motive  to  virtue,  which  should  be  practised  because  it  is 
good  and  amiable  in  itself.  By  making  this  a  considerable  or  the  principal  motive  to 
duty,"  he  says,  "  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  is  overthrown,  and  the  greatest 
principle,  that  of  love,  rejected."  Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  "  the  hope  of  future 
rewards,  and  the  fear  of  future  punishments,  how  mercenary  and  servile  soever  it 
may  be  accounted,  is  yet,  in  many  instances,  a  great  advantage,  security,  and  sup- 
port to  virtue,  till  we  are  led  from  this  servile  state  to  the  generous  service  of  affec- 
tion and  love."  He  offers  many  considerations  to  prove  that  it  is  so.  Again,  he 
aMows  that,  "  if  by  the  hope  of  reward  be  understood  the  hope  and  desire  of  vir- 
tuous enjoyments,  or  of  the  very  practice  of  virtue  in  another  life,  it  is  far  from 
being  derogatory  to  virtue,  and  is  rather  an  evidence  of  our  loving  it.  Nor  can 
this  principle  be  justly  called  selfish."  *  These  concessions  are  a  complete  answer 
to  liis  own  objection  ;  for  the  Christian  looks  for  his  reward  only  to  a  higher  im- 
jirovement  in  useful  knowledge  and  moral  goodness,  and  to  the  exalted  enjoyments 
which  result  from  these. 

"Now,  though  virtue  should  be  regarded  for  its  own  sake,  and  God  should  be 
obeyed  because  it  is  right,  and  his  commands  are  just  and  good  ;  yet  is  it  not  another 
jiroper  reason  to  choose  virtue  because  it  makes  us  happy  '^  Man  is  formed  not  only 
with  a  love  of  what  is  right,  and  has  ideas  of  gratitude  and  duty,  but  he  has  also  a 
natural  desire  of  life  and  happiness,  and  fear  to  lose  tliese  ;  and  a  desire  of  well- 
beiii"  may  conspire  with  the  rest  of  the  discipline  of  his  mind,  and  assist  the  <rrowth 
of  nTore  liberal  principles.  If,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  government  in  this 
state,  integrity  produces  more  enjoyment  than  vice,  and  if  it  does  the  same  in  the  fu- 
ture state,  no  virtue  requires  us  to  neglect  such  considerations.  Religion  does  not 
entirely  exclude  self-love.  It  is  a  part  of  our  constitution.  Il'  the  universal  Ruler 
holds  forth,  as  the  parent  of  intelligent  beings  who  desires  their  happiness,  a  crown 
to  contending  virtue,  it  seems  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  arrogant  to  disdain  the  motive. 

•  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  514—516.  4to.     Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  71. 

»  Works  (Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  42.),  vol.  v.  pp.  322.  327.;  vol.  iv.  pp.  59,  60. 

'  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  493.  &c.     FragniciUs  of  Essays,  No.  63. 

«  Characteristics,  cd.  1738,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  i)p.  5.5.  58.  60.  63.  65.  271—273.  279.;  vol.  i. 
cd.  1737,  Svo.  p.  97.  Wit  and  Ilunioiu-,  part  ii.  sect.  3.  Iiitpiiry  concerning  Virtue, 
p.  3.,  sect.  3.     Moralists,  part  ii.  sect.  3. 
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Further,  when  this  respect  to  a  future  recompense  is  the  effect  of  a  deliberate  trust 
in  the  Judge  of  the  universe,  an  acquiescence  in  his  government,  and  a  belief  that 
he  is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  faithfully  seek  him,  and  disposes  us  to  well-doing,  it 
becomes  religious  faith,  the  first  duty  of  rational  beings,  and  a  firm  bond  of  virtue, 
private,  social,  and  divine.  In  this  view  the  conduct  of  Moses  is  celebrated,  Heb. 
xi.  24.  &c.,  and  this  is  the  peculiar  faith  of  a  Christian,  who  trusts  that  God  is 
faithful  who  has  promised."  ' 

Jesus  himself,  the  most  disinterested  character  that  ever  existed  on  earth,  "  for 
the  joy  that  was  sel  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame."  ^  To 
practise  virtue  habitually,  without  any  attention  to,  or  concern  about,  our  own  hap- 
piness, is  impossible,  incompatible  with  the  state  of  humanity,  and  with  the  general 
frame  and  constitution  of  the  world.  The  Deity  formed  the  universe  to  be  happy. 
To  each  creature  he  gave  but  a  very  limited  sphere  of  action.  The  general  happi- 
ness of  his  wide  creation,  therefore,  must  be  accomplished  by  each  being  happy  in 
his  own  separate  little  department.  Now,  in  order  to  secure  this  individual  felicity, 
to  whom  could  the  care  of  each  be  more  properly  committed  than  to  the  person  who 
is  most  interested  in  his  welfare,  that  is,  to  himself?  The  wise  and  kind  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  all  has,  therefore,  given  every  creature  in  trust,  as  it  were,  to  himself, 
to  advance  his  own  highest  perfection  and  felicity.  In  order  to  engage  each  to  be 
careful  about,  and  attend  more  particularly  to,  his  own  happiness,  he  has  implanted 
in  every  one  instincts,  affections,  and  passions,  that  centre  in  the  individual,  and 
prompt  to  a  concern  for  self. 

If  any  one  be  deaf  to  the  calls  of  private  affection,  and  neglect  an  attention  to 
his  own  highest  perfection  and  happiness,  he  is  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  Author 
of  his  frame  and  the  former  of  the  universe  :  he  is  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  and  occasions  a  chasm  and  deficiency  of  order  and  happiness  in  that  part  of 
the  creation  which  is  particularly  committed  to  his  care.  This  would,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear more  evident,  if  we  were  to  suppose  every  man  intrusted  to  another  to  promote 
his  happiness,  and  this  other  neglected  him.  The  effect,  however,  respecting  the 
general  happiness,  the  duty,  and  the  transgression  of  it,  are  the  same,  to  whomso- 
ever the  charge  be  committed.  The  Christian,  therefore,  by  looking  to  future  glory 
and  felicity,  as  a  motive  to,  ami  the  reward  of,  piety,  benevolence,  and  purity,  is  not 
merely  pi'omoting  his  own  private  happiness ;  he  is  fulfilling  an  important  duty  to 
his  Maker,  and  adding  his  share  to  the  measure  of  general  felicity  and  harmony 
tlirough  the  wide  creation  of  God.  He  co-operates,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  with  the 
Deity  himself,  by  taking  care  that  that  part  of  his  works,  which  is  intrusted  to  him, 
shall  be  as  perfect  and  as  happy  as  he  can  make  it,  and  as  conducive  as  possible  to 
the  general  felicity.  For  such  is  the  constitution  of  human  beings,  that  no  individual 
can  be  happy  himself,  unless  he  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others  ;  and 
the  more  he  does  this,  the  more  he  advances  his  own  felicity. 

Looking  to  future  glory  and  happiness  as  the  strongest  motive  to  piety,  be- 
nevolence, and  all  virtue,  is,  then,  so  far  from  "  overthrowing  the  Christian  religion, 
and  rejecting  its  greatest  principle,  that  of  love,"  that  it  is  harmonising  those  parts 
of  it  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  thinks  are  discordant ;  and  is  directly  and  peculiarly 
obeying  the  law  of  love.  It  is  taking  the  most  effectual  means  to  engage  us  to  "love 
God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves." It  is  using  the  very  same  means  for  both  these  purposes  that  we  employ 
for  the  attainment  of  our  own  highest  perfection  and  felicity.  It  is,  moreover, 
taking  the  same  measure  and  ride  for  the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  that  we  take  for  love  to  ourselves.  For  in  proportion  as  we  really  desire 
our  own  future  perfection  and  happiness,  in  the  same  proportion  shall  we  seek  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind.  Again,  it  is  employing  the  same  test  to 
judge  oi  onr  proficiency  in  piety  and  benevolence,  that  we  use  to  judge  of  our  pro- 
gress in  self-improvement.  For  the  increasing  degrees  of  ardour,  attention,  di- 
ligence, and  constancy,  with  which  we  endeavour  to  attain  future  happiness,  and  the 
personal  attainments  in  virtue  that  we  actually  make,  will  be  accompanied  with 
correspundently  greater  zeal,  industry,  care,  and  steadiness,  to  advance  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  our  fellow- creatures.^ 

'  Alexander's  Prelim.  Diss,  to  Paraphr.  on  1  Cor.  xv.  pp.  23,  24.  Brown's  Essay  on 
the  Characteristics,  ess.  ii.  sect.  6.  and  9.  Toulmin's  Int.  Evid.  Diss.  vi.  pp.  128 — 132. 
Watson's  Answer  to  Gibbon,  pp.  38 — 41. 

*  Heb.  xii.  2.  s  Simpson's  Evidences,  pp.  252—258. 
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IV.  Objection  4, —  Christianity  establishes  a  system  of  priestcraft 
and  spiritual  despotism  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  mankind. 

Answer.  —  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  opposers  of  revelation  to  level 
their  artillery  against  the  Christian  ministry.  Under  the  appellation  of  priests, 
they  seem  to  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  loud  tliem  with  every  species  of  abuse. 
Tiiat  theie  have  been  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry  as  other 
inen  enjjage  in  secular  employments,  —  from  motives  of  profit, —  may  jieihaps  be 
true.  But  that  this  should  V)e  represented  as  a  general  case,  and  that  the  ministry 
itself  should  be  reproached  on  account  of  the  hypocrisy  of  worldly  men  who 
intrude  themselves  into  it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  malignity  of  those  who  make 
the  unfounded  assertion.  Let  the  fullest  subtraction  be  made  of  the  characters  just 
noiiceil,  and  we  appeal  to  impartial  observation,  whether  there  will  not  remain  in 
only  this  class  of  Christians,  and  at  almost  any  period,  a  greater  number  of  serious, 
upriglit,  disinterested,  and  benevolent  persons,  than  could  be  found  among  the 
whole  body  of  deists  in  a  succession  of  centuries. 

The  mass  of  mankind  is  busily  engaged  in  the  necessary  pursuits  of  life,  and  has 
but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  mental  improvement.  That  there  should  be  teachers 
of  religion,  to  instruct  them  in  its  principles,  to  enforce  its  numerous  precepts,  and 
to  administer  its  consolations,  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  and 
the  public  good.  If  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  scii*nces  be  beneficial  to  a  country, 
and  the  teachers  of  them  be  ranked  among  the  most  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity, those  whose  office  and  employment  it  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  principles  of  pure  religion  and  morality  (principles  which  are  the  best — 
the  only — cement  of  civil  society)  certainly  stand  on  e(jual  or  superior  ground  in 
respect  to  general  utility.  This  argument  will  acquire  additional  weight,  when  we 
consider  the  qualifications  which  the  New  Testament  requires  the  dillerent  orders 
of  its  ministers  to  possess.  To  adduce  only  a  few  of  the  particulars  which  it  enjoins 
respecting  their  private  character  and  behaviour  :  —  If  u  man  desireth  the  office  of 
a  iishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work.  A  Bishop  then  must  he  blumcless,  the  husband  of 
one  toife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hos/jituliti/,  apt  to  teach,  not  given 
to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre;  but  patient,  not  a  brawler,  m)t  covetous; 
one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity  : 
For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rxde  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church 
of  God  ?  Not  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  full  into  the  condemiuition 
if  the  devil.  Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good  report  of  them  ivhich  are  tcithout,  lest 
he  fdl  into  reproach.  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7.)  Bat  thou,  O  man  of  God,  follow  after 
rightenu.mess,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meehne.ss;  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith; 
1(11/  hold  on  eternal  life,  ivhereunto  thou  u?-t  also  culled,  and  hast  professed  a  good  pro- 
fession befnre  many  witnesses.  (1  Tim.  vi.  11,  1"2.)  Take  heed  unto  thyself  and  unto 
the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them;  for  in  doing  this,  thou  shall  both  save  thyself  and  them 
that  hear  thee.  (1  Tim.  iv.  16.)  Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be 
not  blamed.  (2  Cor.  vi.  3  )  Flee  also  youthful  lusts  ;  but  follow  righteousne.is,  faith, 
charity,  peace,  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  hart.  And  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meek- 
ness instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves,  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them 
repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth.  (2  Tim.  ii.  22.  24,  25.)  Tdl  I  come, 
give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine ;  neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery.  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth  ;  but  be  thou  an  crumple  of  the  believers,  in 
word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.  (1  Tim.  iv.  13,  14.  12.) 
Likewise  must  the  Deacons  be  grave,  not  double-tongued,  not  given  to  much  wine,  nor 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre,  holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  And  let 
these  also  first  be  proved,  then  let  them  u.se  the  office  of  a  Deacon,  being  found  blame- 
less. (1  Tim.  iii.  8 — 10.)  Can  any  reasonable  objection  be  alleged  against  the 
ministerial  office? 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  most  extravagant  claims  to  wealth  and  power  have 
been  made  l)y  men  who  call  themseUes  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Ecclesiastical 
history  shows  that  this  has  been  the  fact ;  but  with  these  claims  Christianity  is  not 
chargeable.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  refjuired  to  feed  the  flock  of  God, 
taking  the  oversight  thereof  not  by  constraint,  but  ivillingly,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of 
a  ready  mind.  (1  Pet.  v.  2.)  "The  question  is,  on  what  looting  does  the  New 
Testament  establish  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion  P     Examine,  and  you 
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will  find  that  it  establishes  it  in  such  a  way,  as  every  reasonable  man  must  approve. 
It  is  thought  equitable  that  men  who  apply  their  younger  years  to  the  acquisition 
of  languages  and  of  philosophy,  and  who  spend  their  days  and  strength  in  teaching 
thera  to  others,  should  receive  from  those  whom  they  teacli  such  a  recompence  for 
their  labour  as  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in  a  decent 
and  respectable  manner.  Who  will  complain  of  this  as  improper  and  unjust  ?  The 
Gospel  sets  the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  on  the  same  footing.  '  The  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  They  that  serve  at  the  altar  should  live  by  the  altar.  When 
they  dispense  to  others  of  their  spiritual  things,  they  should  in  return  receive  of 
their  worldly  things.'  This  is  all  that  Christianity  demands;  and  she  is  answerable 
for  no  other  claim.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  men  of  piety,  talents,  and  education, 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  their  fellow-creatures,  with  a 
view  to  make  them  good  and  happy  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come, 
should  receive  such  a  remuneration  as  to  enable  them  to  live,  not  in  affluence  and 
splendour,  far  less  in  luxury  and  extravagance,  but  in  the  respectability  of  a  decent 
competence  ?  The  application  of  the  same  education  and  abilities  to  another  em- 
ployment would  have  secured  wealth.  Do  they  make  exorbitant  claims,  when  they 
ask,  from  those  whom  they  are  labouring  to  instruct,  a  moderate  support?"  Nor 
does  the  New  Testament  countenance  in  the  ministers  of  religion  a  claim  of  power 
more  than  of  wealth.  Such  claims  indeed  were  made  and  established  during  the 
dark  ages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  still  made,  where  the  spiritual  domination  of 
the  papal  see  still  exists.  But  the  charge  of  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  consciences 
and  minds  of  men  does  not  attach  to  the  Gospel.  All  the  motives  and  arguments 
which  its  ministers  are  authorised  to  employ  must  be  drawn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Its  discipline  and  ordinances  are  alike  simple  but  expressive,  and  where  tlie 
spirit,  with  which  they  were  instituted,  is  duly  regarded,  they  are  admimbly  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  spiritual  hapi)iness  of  Christians.  So  far,  indeed,  is  that  part 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  established  in  these  realms,  from  assuming  any  domination 
over  the  minds  of  its  members,  that  (in  opposition  to  the  church  of  Kome,  which 
makes  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  depend  on  the  intention  of  the  priests)  she 
expressly  declares,  that  the  "  unworthiness  of  the  ministers  hinders  not  the  effects 
of  the  sacraments."  ^ 

The  real  cause  of  the  antipathy  cherished  by  the  opposers  of  revelation  against 
the  truly  conscientious  and  pious  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  this.  They  are  the 
men,  who,  having  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  service  of 
religion  (very  frequently  with  considerable  temporal  sacrifices),  have  in  every  age 
exposed  the  sophistry  of  deists,  and  vindicated  Christianity  from  their  malicious 
aspersions.  On  this  account  the  opposers  of  revelation  will  always  consider  them 
as  their  natural  enemies.  It  is,  however,  no  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they 
should  be  the  objects  of  their  invective,  than  that  the  weapons  of  nightly  depreda- 
tors should  be  pointed  against  the  watchmen,  whose  business  it  is  to  detect  them 
and  expose  their  nefarious  practices. 

V.  Objection  5.  —  Christianity  debars  its  professors  from  all  in- 
quiries concerning  religious  truths^  and  demands  of  them  a  full  and  im- 
plicit assent,  without  a  previous  examination  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  to  build  that  assent. 

Answer. — This  objection  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Celsus;  and  though  its  falsehood 
has  been  repeatedly  shown  at  various  times  during  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years, 
yet  all  succeeding  propagators  of  infidelity  have  continued  to  urge  it  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  Never,  however,  was  objection  raised  upon  so  slight  a  found- 
ation ;  for,  so  far  is  Christianity  from  rejecting  the  use  of  reason,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  candour  peculiar  to  itself,  it  earnestly  invites  and  exhorts  every  man, 
before  he  embraces  its  doctrines,  fairly  and  impartially  to  examine  its  pretensions. 
Prove  all  things,  says  Paul:  hold  fust  that  uhich  is  good.  (1  Thess.  v.  21.)  When 
the  Apostle  John  warns  us  against  believing  every  spirit,  and  bids  us  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  are  of  God  (1  John  iv.  1.),  does  he  not  plainly  recommend  the  use  of 
our  understanding  against  a  blind,  enthusiastic,  and  implicit  belief?  Is  not  the 
same  advice  fairly  implied  in  the  commendation  given  to  the  Bereans  for  searching 

*  Article  xxvi.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anghcan  Church, 
c  c  3 
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the  Scriptures  and  inquirinj;  into  the  truth  of  what  the  apostles  preached  ?  (Acta 
xvii.  11.)  And  does  not  Jesus  Christ  himself  inculcate  the  same  doctrine,  when 
he  appeds  to  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries,  —  Whi/  do  ye  not  even  of  yourselves 
judge  ivhatis  right  f  (Luke  xii.  57.)  Without  exercisinj^  our  reason,  how  can  we 
be  ready  always  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us  ?  (1  Pet.  iii.  15«)  God  has 
made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and  he  will  expect  from  us  a  reasonable  service 
(Rom.  xii.  1.),  and  not  the  sacrifice  of  fools.  (Ecel.  v.  1.)^ 

The  Gospel,  therefore,  not  only  invites,  but  demands  investigation.  While  the 
founders  and  dispensers  of  false  religions  and  absurd  worship  veiled  them  under 
silence  and  mysterious  obscurity,  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from  enjoining  secrecy  to  his 
apostles,  connnands  them  freely  to  profess  and  ojienly  to  publish  his  doctrine. 
What  I  say  to  you  in  darkness,  speak  ye  in  the  light  (Matt.  x.  27.)  ;  that  is,  the  doc- 
trine which  I  teach  you  in  parables,  do  ye  publicly  explain  and  expound.  What  ye 
hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops ;  that  is,  what  I  more  privately 
impart  to  you,  do  ye  courageously  publisli  and  |)roclaim  to  all  the  world.  Had 
Christianity  been  conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  it  would  not  thus  boldly  have 
entered  the  lists  against  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  when  the  great  improvement 
and  increase  of  all  kinds  of  literature  had  excited  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  which  not 
only  prompted  men  to  inquire  after,  but  qualified  them  to  understand  and  examine 
truth,  and  detect  fraud  and  imposture.  But  what  fraud  or  imposture  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Gospel  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  the 
scrutiny  which  it  has  undergone,  the  evidences  of  its  divine  authority  and  origin  have 
shone,  and  continue  to  shine,  with  increasing  lustre.  The  pens  of  infidels  (calling 
themselves  deists,  but  whose  principles  for  the  most  part  are  atheistical)  in  great 
abundance  have  been  drawn  against  the  Scriptures.  Every  objection  that  wit  or 
malice  could  suggest  or  derive  from  the  modern  discoveries  in  science  has  been 
brought  forward,  either  in  the  way  of  open  attack,  or  under  the  insidious  form  of 
professed  regard  for  the  sacred  volume.  But  has  the  Bible  sustained  any  real 
damage  from  these  assaults  ?  None  whatever.  Like  a  mighty  oak  it  has  stood 
unmoved,  suffering  nothing  fi'om  the  noisy  wind,  but  the  mere  rustling  of  its  leaves. 
The  cause  of  truth,  indeed,  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  these  attacks  ;  for  they 
have  given  birth  to  such  defences  of  Christianity  as  have  effectually  removed  the 
doubts  of  sincere  inquirers,  and  at  once  reflected  honour  on  their  authors  and 
confusion  on  their  enemies  ;  while  the  immoral  principles  of  deism  or  atheism,  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  reason,  have  in  every  instance  appeared  in  all  their  native 
deformity. 

VI.  Objection  6.  —  The  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict,  bears 
too  hard  ufon  mankind,  and  lays  us  under  too  severe  restraints. 

Answer,  —  Does  it  then  rob  us  of  any  pleasures  worthy  of  rational  beings  ?  By 
no  means.  It  restrains  us,  indeed,  but  it  only  restrains  us  from  things  that  would 
do  us  harm,  and  make  both  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures  miserable.  It  admits 
of  every  truly  rational,  benevolent,  and  humane  pleasure;  nay,  it  allows  every  en- 
joyment of  which  our  senses  are  capable,  that  is  consistent  with  the  real  goo<l  and 
true  happiness  of  the  whole  compound  nature  of  man.  Although  the  Scriptures, 
especially  the  New  Testament,  set  before  us  the  noblest  ideas  of  attaintments  ia 
lioliness,  they  do  not  carry  it  to  any  extremes,  or  to  a  degree  of  strictness  unsuit- 
able to  human  nature.  The  Gospel  does  not  prescribe  an  unfeeling  apathy,  or  pre- 
tend to  render  us  insensible  to  the  evils  or  calamities  incident  to  this  present  life, 
but  directs  us  where  to  seek  for  consolation,  and  also  supports  us  by  Its  glorious 
promises.     We  are,  indeed,  taught  to  deny  ourselves  *  ;  but  the  intention  is,  only 

'  The  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  ably  vindicated  by  Bp.  Newton,  Works, 

vol.  V.  Diss.  34.  pp.  205 220.     Ami  tlic   i>ropiicty  of  the  stress  which  the  Gospel  lays 

\\\mn  failh  is  satisfactorily  stated  by  lip.  Maltliy,  in  aiiswer  to  the  cavils  of  the  aiitlior  of 
Political  Justice.  Sec  his  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Beligion,  pp.  300 — 
310. 

2  With  respect  to  all  the  Christian  precepts  relating  to  Kclf-govcrnmcnt,  which  arc  ob- 
jectcil  to  as  harsh  and  severe,  we  may  observe,  that  since  mankind  arc  apt  to  inilulj^c  their 
uffections  and  piussions  for  worldly  objects  too  nmcli,  and  since  these  arc  the  great  ob- 
stacles to  true  piety  and  virtue,  it  was  wise  and  kind,  bicuniing  a  divine  teacher,  in  Jesus 
to  prohibit  this,  and  to  oiler  the  strongest  motives  against  it.     Without  this,  his  morals 
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that  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  the  inferior  appetites  and  passions  in  due  subjec- 
tion, and  that  the  pleasures  and  interests  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world  should  be 
made  to  give  way  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
righteousness,  whenever  they  happen  to  stand  in  competition.  We  are  required  not 
to  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;  but  neither  Jesus  Christ 
nor  his  apostles  have  urged  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  macerate  our  bodies  with  tliose 
unnatural  rigours  and  austerities,  or  to  chastise  them  with  that  bloody  discipline, 
which  superstition  has  often  enjoined  under  the  pretence  of  extraordinary  mortifica- 
tion and  devotion.  Tlie  Gospel  offers  no  sanction  for  austerities ;  it  allows  of  no 
partial  regards,  no  substitution  of  ritual  observances  in  the  place  of  moral  duties  ; 
nor  does  it  permit  zeal  for  and  abundance  in  the  discharge  of  one  duty,  to  compensate 
for  the  neglect  of  another.  On  the  contrary,  it  insists  on  universal  obedience,  and 
explicitly  declares  that  he  who  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.  It  enjoins  us  to 
be  heavenly-minded,  and  to  set  our  aflfections  on  things  above,  yet  not  so  as  to 
neglect  the  duties  and  offices  incumbent  upon  us  in  this  present  stale.  We  are  not 
commanded  absolutely  to  quit  the  world;  but,  which  is  a  much  nobler  attainment, 
to  live  above  the  world  while  we  are  in  it,  and  to  keep  ourselves  free  from  its  pol- 
lutions ;  not  wholly  to  renounce  our  present  enjoyments,  but  to  be  moderate  in  the 
use  of  them,  and  so  to  use  this  world  as  not  to  abuse  it.  "  All  it  requires  is,  that  our 
liberty  degenerate  not  into  licentiousness,  our  amusements  into  dissipation,  our  in- 
dustry into  incessant  toil,  our  carefulness  into  extreme  anxiety  and  endless  solici- 
tude." In  short,  it  enjoins  every  thing  that  can  do  us  good,  and  it  only  jirohibits 
every  thing  that  can  do  us  harm.  Could  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence,  wisdom, 
and  perfection,  do  better,  or  act  otherwise  consistently  with  those  perfections  ?  ^ 

VII.  Objection  7.  —  Some  of  the  Moral  Precepts  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  unreasonable  and  imjiracticable. 

1.  An  objection  of  this  kind  is  made  to  the  prohibition  of  anger.  Matt.  v.  22. ;  but 
the  context  shows  that  the  anger  here  condemned  is  implacable.'^  "  There  are 
vices  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  some  to  reprimand  with  sharpness.  Our  Lord 
himself  was  sometimes  angry. ^  Anger,  improper  in  its  cause,  its  object,  its  manner, 
its  season,  and  its  duration,  must  be  that  which  is  here  censured.  There  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  anger  mentioned,  and  proportionable  punishments  annexed  to 
each.  Christ  therefore  asserts,  agreeably  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  that  reviling, 
hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  shall  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  * ;  and  that 
these  crimes  shall  be  punished  proportionably  to  their  degree  of  guilt.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  tenour  of  the  Gospel,  sinful  anger  unrepented  of  is  here  supposed  ;  for  on 
this  condition  all  sins,  except  one,  are  forgiven.^  The  same  restriction  must  be 
understood  respecting  other  general  assertions  of  Jesus,  as  Matt.  x.  33. ;  which 
cannot  apply  to  Peter."  6 

2.  The  precept  of  Jesus  to  forgive  injuries'  has  been  asserted  to  be  contrary  to 
reason  and  nature.  A  few  of  the  most  eminent  heathen  philosophers,  however,  have 
given  the  same  direction.  It  is  a  maxim  of  Confucius,  "  never  to  revenge  injuries." 
Socrates,  in  his  conversation  with  Crito%  says  to  him,  "the  person,  then,  who  has 
received  an  injury  must  not  return  it,  as  is  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar."     Cicero 

would  have  been  greatly  defective,  and  unsuitable  to  circumstances  of  humanity.  If  the 
Author  of  our  religion  has  more  strongly  enforced  the  practice  of  self-denial  than  others, 
it  is  because  he  better  knew  the  necessity  of  this  to  purify  the  heart,  the  conversation, 
and  the  conduct.  He  knew,  also,  and  he  taught,  that  this  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  to  prepare 
us  for  a  better;  and  that  God  would  finally  take  an  account  of  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts, 
as  well  as  of  their  words  and  actions.  To  regulate  the  thoughts  and  desires,  therefore, 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  fit  mankind  for  appearing  before  their  Judge,  and  to  qualify 
them  for  entering  those  abodes  into  which  we  are  told  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  any  thing 
thatdefileth.  (Rev.  xxi.  27.)     Simpson's  Evidences,  p.  302. 

'  The  subject  of  the  above-noticed  objection  is  fully  considered  in  Mr.  Simpson's  In- 
ternal and  Presumptive  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  288 — 302. 

2  Matt.  V.  23,  24.  »  Mark  iii.  5.,  x.  14. 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  10.;  Gal.  v.  21.  «  Matt.  xii.  31,  32. 

*  Newcome's  Observ.  part  i.  ch.  1.  sect.  9.  Blair's  Paraph,  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

'  Luke  xvii.  3,  4.;  Matt.  vi.  14,  15.  »  Sect.  x. 

c  c  4 
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declares',  "  that  nothinnr  is  more  laudable,  nothing  more  becoming  a  great  and  ex- 
cellent man,  than  placability  and  clemency."  Seneca  says*,  "I  would  pardon  an 
injury,  even  without  a  previous  benefit  from  the  injurer,  but  much  more  after  it." 
He  also  declares,  that  "  if  the  world  be  wicked,  we  should  yet  persevere  in  well- 
doing, even  amongst  evil  men."  Phocion,  when  going  to  suffer  death  unjustly, 
charged  his  son  with  his  last  breath,  that  he  should  show  no  resentment  against  his 
j)ersccutors.^ 

It  has,  further,  been  objected  to  the  Christian  precept  of  forgiveness,  that  it  is 
given  in  a  general  indefinite  way;  whereas  there  are  certain  restrictions,  without 
which  it  would  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  It  must  be  interpreted  con- 
sistently with  what  nature  dictates  to  be  our  duty  in  preserving  our  reputation, 
liberty,  and  property ;  and  in  doing  all  we  can  in  our  several  stations  to  hinder  all 
injury  and  injustice  from  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  "Undoubtedly  it  must.  But 
these  exceptions  are  so  plain  that  they  will  always  be  supposed,  and  consequently 
need  not  be  specified.  The  Christian  religion  makes  no  alteration  in  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  nor  does  it  forbid  necessary  self-defence,  or  seeking  legal  redress 
of  injuries,  in  cases  where  it  may  be  expedient  to  restrain  violence  and  outrage. 
But  all  the  explications  it  gives  of  the  duty  of  forgiveness  are  consistent  with  these. 
For  the  substance  of  what  it  recommends  relates  chiefiy  to  the  temper  of  the  mind ; 
that  we  be  ready  to  pass  by  small  affronts,  and  not  forward  to  execute  private 
revenge,  and  that  we  be  candid  in  interpreting  the  designs  and  actions  of  those  wlm 
injure  us.  This  will  engage  us  to  forgive,  while  there  is  yet  little  to  be  forgiven  ; 
and  thus  will  prevent  the  occasion  of  additional  injuries.  The  Gospel  proposes  the 
example  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  conduct  to  sinful  men,  as  the  general  rule  of 
our  lenity  and  forbearance;  and  enjoins  forgiveness  and  sincere  reconciliation,  in 
case  of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  receiving  into  full  favour.*  That  we  do  not 
demand  rigorous  satisfaction  in  other  cases,  and  that  we  still  preserve  benevolent 
affections  towards  an  unrelenting  enemy.  And  a  man  may  really  forgive  an  injury, 
80  far  as  it  is  personal,  while  his  relation  to  society  may  oblige  him,  for  the  general 
good,  to  prosecute  the  offender."  * 

3.  Against  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies®  it  has  been  argued,  "  if  love  carry 
with  it  complacence,  esteem,  and  friendship,  and  these  are  due  to  all  men,  what 
distinction  can  we  then  make  between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men  ?^  But  a  love 
of  esteem  and  complacence  can  never  be  intended  by  Christ,  whose  design  was  to 
recommend  the  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  while  he  enjoins  good-will  to  persons  of  every 
character.  In  all  moral  writings,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  love  generally 
signifies,  what  it  does  in  this  precept  of  Christ,  benevolence  and  good-will;  which 
may  be  exercised  by  kind  actions  towards  those  whom  we  cannot  esteem,  and 
whom  we  are  even  obliged  to  punish.  A  parent  exercises  this  towards  a  wicked 
and  disobedient  child;  and  it  is  this  love  which  Jesus  recommends,  from  the  motive 
of  resemblance  to  our  heavenly  Father."  ^ 

4.  The  commandment  of  Jesus  "  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  is  also  ob- 
jected to,  as  unreasonable,  and  impossible  to  be  observed.® 

"  Loving,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  in  moral  writings  usually  signifies  benevolence 
and  giiod-will  expressing  itself  in  the  conduct,  Christ  thus  explains  loving  our 
neiglibour  as  ourselves  to  the  lawyer  who  asked  him  the  meaning  of  it,  by  tlie  beau- 
tiful ])arable  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan.'"  The  precept  we  are  considering 
inay  be  understood,  (1.)  As  requiring  that  we  have  the  same  hind  of  affection  to 
our  fellow-creature  as  to  ourselves,  disposing  us  to  prevent  his  misery  and  to 
consult  his  happiness  as  well  as  our  own.  This  principle  will  be  an  advocate  within 
our  own  breasts  for  our  fellow-creatures  in  all  cases  of  competition  and  interference 

'  Dc  Officiis,  ch.  25, 

'  Dc  Bcncficiis,  rh.  viii.  14.  De  Ira,  book  ii.  ch.  34. 

'  Sec  also  Thitarch  de  Ira  cohibcnda.  Marc.  Antonin.  dc  Vita  sua,  book  vii.  sect,  15. 
Butler's  8th  and  9th  Sermons.    The  Kiunblcr,  vol.  iv.    No.  185. 

*  Luke  xvii.  3,  4. 

»  Foster  agaiust  Tindal,  pp.  257 — 261.  1st  edit.  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation, 
p.  340.  , 

•  Matt.  V.  43 — 46.  '  Christianity,  &c.  p.  342. 

'  Foster  against  Tindal,  pp.  261 — 264.  Balguy's  Sormons,  vol.  i.  scnn.  13. 
»  Matt.  xix.  19.;  Luke  x,  27.,  &c.;  Lcvit.  xix.  17,  18.  34.;  Dcut.  x.  17 — 19. 
w  Luke  X.  25—37. 
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between  them  and  us,  and  hinder  men  from  being  too  partial  to  themselves.  Tliis 
inward  temper  is  the  only  effectual  security  for  our  performing  the  several  offices 
of  kindness  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  (2.)  It  may  require  that  we 
love  our  neighbour  in  some  certain  proportion  as  we  love  ourselves.  A  man's 
character  cannot  be  determined  by  the  love  he  bears  to  his  neighbour,  considered 
absolutely,  but  principally  by  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  self-love;  for  when 
the  one  over-balances  the  other,  and  influences  the  conduct,  that  denominates  the 
character  either  selfish  or  benevolent ;  and  a  comparison  is  made  in  this  precept 
between  self-love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  The  latter,  then,  must  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  ionner,  and  virtue  consists  in  the  due  proportion.  We  have  no 
measure  by  which  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  affections  and  principles  of  action,  con- 
sidered in  themselves.  This  must  be  determined  by  the  actions  they  produce.  A 
competent  provision  for  self  has  a  reasonable  bound.  When  this  is  complied  with, 
the  more  cure,  and  thought,  and  property,  persons  employ  in  doing  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  to  tiie  law  of  perfection,  '  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  (3.)  The  words  may  be  understood  of  an  equality  of 
affection.  Yet  still  a  person  would,  in  fact,  and  ought  to  be,  much  more  taken  up 
and  employed  about  himself  and  his  own  concerns,  than  about  others  and  their  in- 
terests. For  besides  the  one  common  affection  towards  himself  and  his  neighbour, 
he  would  have  several  other  jiarticular  affections,  passions,  appetites,  which  he 
could  not  possibly  feel  in  common  both  for  himself  and  others-  From  hence  it 
follows,  that  though  there  were  an  equality  of  affection  to  both,  yet  regard  to  our- 
selves would  be  more  prevalent  tlian  attention  to  others  and  their  concerns.  And 
it  ought  to  be  so,  supposing  still  the  equality  of  affection  commanded ;  because 
each  person  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  intrusted  with  himself,  and  therefore  care  of  his 
own  interests  and  conduct  particularly  belongs  to  each.  Besides,  moral  obligation 
can  extend  no  furtlier  than  to  natural  possibility.  Now  we  have  a  perception  of 
our  own  interests,  like  consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  which  we  always  carry 
about  with  us,  and  which,  in  its  continuation,  kind,  and  degree,  seems  impossible 
to  be  felt  in  re.spect  to  the  interests  of  otliers.  Therefore,  were  we  to  love  our 
neighbour  in  the  same  degree  (so  far  as  this  is  possible)  as  we  love  ourselves,  yet  tlie 
care  of  ourselves  would  not  be  neglecteil.  The  temper  and  conduct  to  which  due 
love  of  our  neighbours  would  lead  us  is  described  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  A  really  gooil 
man  had  rather  be  deceived  tlian  be  susj)ici<)us  ;  had  rather  forego  his  known  right 
than  run  the  hazard  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing.  The  influence  of  this  temper 
extends  to  every  different  relation  and  circumstance  of  life,  so  as  to  render  a  man 
better.  Reasonable  good-will,  and  right  beliaviour,  towards  our  fellow-creatures, 
are  in  a  manner  the  same  ;  only  that  the  former  expresses  the  principle  as  it  is  in 
the  mind ;  the  latter,  the  principle  as  it  were  become  external."  ^ 

The  precepts,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us^  and  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  are  not  merely  intelligible  and  comprehensive  rules,  but 
they  also  furnish  the  means  of  determining  the  particular  cases  which  are  included 
under  them.  In  any  instance  of  his  conduct  to  another,  if  a  man  sincerely  asks  him- 
self, what  he  could  reasonably  desire  that  person  shoiUd  do  to  him,  or  how  he  him- 
self would  wish  to  be  treated  in  the  same  circumstances,  his  own  mind  will  present 
a  proper  rule  of  action  in  that  instance.  These  precepts  are  likewise  useful  means 
of  moral  improvement,  and  afford  a  good  test  of  a  person's  progress  in  benevolence. 
For  as  it  requires  practice  and  moral  discernment  to  apply  them  properly  to  par- 
ticular cases,  the  more  aptly  and  expeditiously  any  one  does  this,  tne  greater  must 
be  his  proficiency  in  disinterested  kindness. 

The  excellence  and  utility  of  these  moral  maxims  have  engaged  the  sages  of  the 
East  to  adopt  them.  In  the  fiibles,  or  amicable  instructions,  of  Veshnoo-Sarma,  is 
the  following  sentiment  :  "  He  who  regards  another's  wife  as  his  mother ;  another's 
goods  as  clods  of  earth  ;  and  all  mankind  as  himself,  is  a  philosopher."  ^  And  Con- 
fucius has  this  precept,  "  Use  others  as  you  desire  to  be  used  yourself."* 

'  Bp.  Butler's  Sermons,  No.  12.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  204—217.)  Hartley  on  Man, 
part  ii.  ch.  2.  prop.  38. 

*  Matt.  vii.  12. 

*  Wilkins's  translation,  p.  287. 

*  Chinese  Book  of  Maxims,  3rd  Classical  Book,  article  12.  Du  Halde's  History  of  China, 
vol.  iii.  p.  316.  edition  1741. 
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5.  The  command  of  God,  that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ',  and  the  sanctions  by 
■which  it  is  enforced,  "  Ae  that  helieveth  arid  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  be- 
Ueveth  not  shall  be  condemned,'"^  have  been  objected  against  by  Mr.  Tindal.  He 
says,  "  Faith,  considered  in  itself,  can  neither  be  a  virtue,  or  a  vice  \  because  men 
can  no  otherwise  believe  than  as  things  appear  to  them."^  "  Yet  tliat  they  appear 
in  such  a  particular  manner  to  the  understanding  may  be  owing  entirely  to  them- 
selves. Now  let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  it  is  nowhere  said  or  insinuated 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  those  shall  be  condemned  for  unbelief  wlio  never  heard 
the  Gospel,  or  who  never  had  it  laid  before  them  with  proper  evidence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  teaches,  thut  where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  transgression,  and  that  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law.*  It 
declares  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.*  All  threatenings  must  be 
understood  of  unbelievers  who  had  sufiicient  light  and  evidence  ollered  to  them, 
and  who,  through  inattention,  neglect,  wilful  prejudice,  or  from  corrupt  passions 
and  views,  have  rejected  it,  as  Christ  says,  John  iii.  19.,  xv.22.  Nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  that  those,  who  wilfully  refuse  the  light  that  would  direct  and 
comfort  them,  siiould  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  such  refusal.  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  usual  government  of  God  in  the  natural  and  moral  world."*'  "  The 
sanctions  with  which  our  Lord  enforces  the  precept  of  faith  in  him,  though  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a  future  j udgment,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  it;  but 
only  to  the  admission  of  the  Christian  converts  into  the  Christian  church,  after 
Christ's  ascension,  iipon  tiie  same  terms  as  he  admitted  them  himself.  Jesus  here, 
upon  leaving  the  world,  gives  his  apostles  the  same  power  which  he  himself  had 
exercised,  and  orders  theui  to  use  it  in  the  same  manner.  '  He  that  believeth  not'', 
shall  be  condemned,^  or  accountable  for  liis  sins.  This  answers  to  the  denunciation 
which  Christ  had  often  made  against  those  who  sliould  not  receive  him ;  '  that  they 
should  die  in  their  sins.'  Thus  John  iii.  18,  19.  What  this  damnation  or  con- 
demnation was,  we  see,  John  viii.  24.  'ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.'  The  same 
appears  to  be  the  sense  of  John  xx.  23.;  Matt.  xvi.  19.  All  these  texts  declare, 
that  upon  the  first  receiving  the  Christian  religion,  Christ,  and  his  apostles  in  his 
wMWii,  forgave  those  that  believed  and  were  baptized;  and  what  was  then  done  here 
would  be  confirmed  In  heaven.  But  they  have  no  relation  to  their  condemnation 
or  acquittal  at  the  day  of  judgment;  at  which  time  every  man  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  his  works,  and  according  to  what  he  has  received."  ^ 

VIII.  Objection  8. —  Christianity  prodiices  a  timid  passive  spirit, 
and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  generous  sentiments  of  fHendship  and 
patriotism. 

Answer.  —  1.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  Christian  morality,  that  it  entirely 
oinits  precepts  founded  on  folse  principles,  those  which  recommend  fictitious  virtues; 
which,  however  admired  and  celebrated,  are  productive  of  no  salutary  effects,  and, 
in  fact,  are  no  virtues  at  all.  Valour,  for  instance,  is  for  the  most  part  constitu- 
tional, and  so  far  is  it  from  producing  any  salutary  effects,  by  introducing  peace, 
order,  or  happiness  into  society,  that  it  is  the  usual  perpetrator  of  all  the  violences, 
which,  from  retaliated  injuries,  distract  the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastation. 
It  is  the  chief  instrument  which  ambition  employs  in  her  unjust  pursuits  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  is  therefore  so  much  extolled  by  her  votaries.     It  was,  indeed,  cou- 


'   1  John  iii.  2-3. ;  John  vi.  29.  '  Mark  xvi.  16. 

*  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  51.  In  "  Christianity  not  founded  on  Ari,'n- 
mcnt,"  is  the  same  objection,  pp.  8.  17,  18.,  though  the  author  reasons  in  the  manner  lierc 
stated  in  answer  to  it  in  p.  64.  of  his  own  book. 

*  Itomans  iv.  15.,  v.  13.  *  1  Cor.  v.  12.;  Acts  x.  34,  35. 

*  Leechman's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  sermon  23.  p.  240.  &c. 

'  Kathcr,  "  lie  that  disbelicvcth,"  6  a,iriffri](ras.  It  is  not  the  6  fi.^  wurrevav,  he  who  be- 
lieveth nut,  because  the  Gospel  has  not  been  offered  to  liim,  that  is  intended;  but  he,  who. 
having  heartl  it,  wilfully  t/i.vbclieves  it. 

*  IJen  Alorilecai's  Letters,  tlie  7th,  p.  847.  Camiihcll  in  loc.  Foster's  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.  sermon  9.  on  the  MoraUty  of  Faith;  also,  1  Cor.  xv.  17.  Simpson's  Evidcncctv 
jip.  201 — :i77. 
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genial  with  the  religion  of  pagans,  whose  gods  were  for  the  most  part  deceased 
heroes,  supposed  to  be  exalted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  the  rapines,  murders, 
adulteries,  and  other  mischiefs,  which  they  had  perpetrated  upon  earth  ;  and  there- 
fore, with  them,  this  was  the  first  of  virtues,  and  had  even  engrossed  the  denomina- 
tion of  virtue  to  itself.  But  Christians  are  so  far  from  being  allowed  to  infiict  evil, 
that  they  are  forbidden  even  to  resist  it,  —  that  is,  to  repel  one  outrage  by  another  S" 
they  are  so  far  from  being  encouraged  to  revenge  injuries,  that  one  of  their  first 
duties  is  to  forgive  them ;  so  far  from  being  incited  to  destroy  their  enemies,  that 
they  are  commanded  to  love  thein  and  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and 
to  overcome  evil  with  good.  With  reference  to  this  pacific  disposition  of  Christianity, 
a  celebrated  sceptic'^  of  the  eighteenth  century  objected,  that  a  state  composed  of 
real  Christians  could  not  subsist.  We  may,  however,  ask,  in  the  words  of  an  acute 
observer  of  human  nature,  whom  no  one  will  charge  with  credulity  or  superstition, 

—  "  Why  not  ?  Citizens  of  this  profession  would  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  their 
several  duties,  and  a  gi-eat  zeal  to  fulfil  them ;  they  would  have  a  just  notion  of  the 
right  of  natural  defence ;  and  the  more  they  thought  they  owed  to  relifion,  the 
more  sensible  they  would  be  of  what  they  owed  to  their  country.  The  principles  of 
Christianity,  deeply  engraven  upon  the  heart,  would  be  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  the  false  honour  of  monarchies,  the  human  virtues  of  republics,  and  the  servile 
fear  of  despotic  states."^  The  same  author  also  mentions  it  as  "  an  admirable  tliin^-, 
that  the  Christian  religion,  which  seems  to  have  for  its  object  only  the  felicity  of 
another  life,  does  also  constitute  our  happiness  in  this."* 

But  though  Christianity  exhibits  no  commendation  of  fictitious  virtues,  it  is  so  far 
from  generating  a  timid  spirit,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  men  of  a  sino-ular  cast, 

—  some  would  say,  of  a  singular  courage.  "It  teaches  them  to  be  afraid  of  oflrendin<»- 
God  and  doing  injury  to  man  ;  but  it  labours  to  render  them  superior  to  every 
other  fear.  They  must  carry  on  a  constant  war  against  evil ;  but  '  the  weapons  of 
their  warfare  are  not  carnal.'  Was  it  a  timid  character  which  Christ  desif^ned  to 
form  when  he  sent  his  disciples  through  all  the  world  to  propagate  his  religion  ? 
They  were  to  penetrate  into  every  country  ;  they  were  to  address  men  of  QYQvy 
nation,  and  tongue,  and  language ;  they  were  to  expose  themselves  to  hunger  and 
nakedness,  to  ridicule  and  insult,  to  persecution  and  death.  None  of  these  things 
must  deter  them  ;  they  must  be  daily  speaking  the  word  of  life,  however  it  may 
be  received,  and  to  whatever  dangers  it  may  expose  them.  They  must  hazard  ail 
for  the  propagation  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  world.  The  lives  of  Christians 
have,  in  numberless  instances,  displayed  the  efiicacy  of  these  divine  principles.  Can 
such  instances  of  active  exertion,  of  persevering  labour,  of  patient  sufferin"-,  be 
adduced,  as  those  which  have  been  displayed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  That 
they  make  not  the  noise  of  those  that  sack;  cities,  and  desolate  countries,  and  spread 
far  and  wide  the  work  of  destruction,  is  certainly  not  to  their  dispraise.  Their 
method  of  reforming  the  world,  and  meliorating  the  condition  of  man,  is  not  by 
brute  force,  but  by  implanting  in  the  soul  the  sentiments  of  knowledge  and  of  good- 
ness ;  the  fruit  will  be  certain  felicity.  Christianity  does  all  her  work,  and  effects 
all  her  purposes,  by  means  oi principles :  she  employs  and  she  permits  no  other  way 
besides."  ^ 

Answer. — 2.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  objection  which  is  founded  on  the 
silence  of  the  Gospel  concerning  friendship  (by  which  term  is  usually  understood 
a  mutual  attachment  subsisting  between  two  persons,  and  founded  on  a  similarity 
of  disposition,  will,  and  manners), — whence  it  is  insinuated  that  Christianity  affords 

'  Matt.  v.  39.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  precept  applies  principally  to  those 
who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  Let  such  leave  the  judgment  of  their  cause 
to  Him,  for  whose  sake  they  suffer.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  this  precept  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  designed  chiefly  to  correct  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  who 
thought  that  every  outrage  should  be  resented  to  the  utmost,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  hatred 
and  strife  was  fostered.  See  some  excellent  observations  on  this  passage  of  Scripture,  in 
Bp.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  vol.  L  pp.  154,  155. 

■^  M.  Bayle. 

'  ISIontesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  livre  xxiv.  eh,  6.  (CEuvres,  torn.  ii.  p.  254.  edit.  Paris, 
1796.)    See  also  ch.  iii.  pp.  250,  251. 

*  Ibid.  p.  252. 

*  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  220. 
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no  countenance  to  private  friendship, — various  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned 
whv  Jesus  Christ  did  not  enact  any  hiws,  nor  give,  like  some  of  the  ancient  philo- 
^ojihers,  professed  disquisitions  concerning  friendship.  In  the  first  place,  a.  pure  and 
.sincere  friendship  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  entirely  a  matter  of  choice ;  and 
from  its  delicacy,  it  is  reluctant  to  the  very  appearance  of  cou)pulsion.  Besides,  it 
dcpentls  upon  similarity  of  disposition,  upon  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  affection, 
and,  in  short,  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  are  not  witliin  our  control 
f>r  choice,  that  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  mankind  pass  throngli  life  witliout  having 
enjoved  friendship  in  all  that  perfecthm  of  which  we  may  suppose  it  capable.  Nor 
if  this  could  be  accomplished,  would  it  be  favourable  to  the  general  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. Such  strong  partial  attachments  usually  lead  persons  to  prefer  their  friends 
to  tlie  public.  Friendships  of  this  kind  have  subsisted  among  savages  and  robbers. 
Theseus  and  Piritlious,  whom  modern  sceptics  have  produced  as  apjilaudeil  in- 
stances, were  equally  remarkable  for  fiiendship,  rapes,  and  plunder.  Such  attach- 
ments are  hurtful  to  society  and  to  mankind;  they  weaken  public  virtue  and 
general  charity.  As  however  mankind  are  j)rone  to  form  them,  it  would  have  been 
n  defect  in  the  Christian  religion,  had  it  enjoined  or  even  recommended  friendship 
in  this  extreme.  Accordingly  the  Gospel  sets  such  attachments  very  low,  as  con- 
sistent with  the  lowest  selfishness.  If  ye  do  good  to  them  who  do  good  to  you,  what 
thank  have  ye  ?     Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?     (Matt.  v.  46.) 

On  all  these  accounts,  therefore,  it  was  unnecessary  for  Christ  to  enact  laws  on 
tlie  subject  of  friendship,  which,  indeed,  could  not  possibly  be  the  object  of  a  divine 
command  ;  for  such  laws  must  have  been  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
practice,  and  on  a  subject  in  its  nature  totally  incompatible  with  I'estraint.  The 
propriety,  therefore,  of  such  an  omission  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  candid/y 
consi<lers  the  nature  of  the  temper  and  disposition  enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  If  the 
end  of  its  commandment  he  (ns  we  know  is  the  case)  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart  and 
faith  unfeigned, — and  charity  of  the  most  enlarged  and  diffusive  kind, —  Christianity 
would  long  before  this  time  have  been  charged  with  inconsistency  by  its  adversaries, 
if  any  laws  had  been  made  either  directly  or  by  consequence  confining  its  exercise. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  have  expressed  in  the  Gospel  any  parti- 
cular approbation  of  friendship.  "  It  may  have  inflamed  that  propensity  to  it  which 
nature  had  already  made  sufficiently  strong,  and  which  the  injudicious  encomiums 
of  heathen  moralists  had  raised  to  a  romantic  and  dangerous  heiglit.  Our  divine 
lawgiver  showed  his  wisdom,  equally  in  what  he  enjoined,  and  what  he  left  unno- 
ticed. He  knew  exactly,  —  what  no  pagan  philosopher  ever  knew,  —  where  to  be 
silent,  and  where  to  speak.  It  was  not  his  intenticm,  it  was  indeed  far  below  his 
dignity,  to  say  fine  things  \ipon  popular  subjects  ;  pleasing  perhaps  to  a  few,  but 
utterly  useless  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  His  object  was  of  a  much  more  important 
and  extensive  nature ;  to  inculcate  the  plain,  humble,  practical  duties  of  piety  and 
morality  ;  the  duties  that  were  of  universal  concern  and  indispensable  obligation, 
such  as  were  essentially  necessary  to  our  well-being  in  this  life,  and  our  everlasting 
happiness  in  the  next.  Now,  the  warmest  admirers  of  friendship  cannot  pretend  to 
raise  it  into  a  duty,  much  less  a  duty  of  this  high  rank.  It  is  a  delightful,  it  is  an 
amiable,  it  is  often  a  laudable  attachment ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  requisite,  either 
to  the  present  welfare  or  the  future  salvation  of  mankind  in  general,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  distinct  place  in  the  Christian 
system."'  But  though  the  Gospel  makes  no  specific  provision  for  friendship,  (and, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  good  reasons,)  yet  it  does  not  prohibit  that  connection  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  Christ,  whose  chosen  friend 
and  companion  was  the  beloved  apostle  John,  and  whose  frieridship  for  Martha, 
Mary,  Lazarus,  and  others,  the  evangelical  historians  have  delineated  in  the  most 
amiable  manner.  "  If  he  had  his  beloved  companion  and  friend,  we  cannot  surely 
be  acting  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  if  we  also  have  ours  ;"  but  let  us  take  heed 
what  choice  we  nuike.  Ye  are  my  friends,  says  Christ,  if  ye  vo  whatsoever  I 
COMMAND  YOU.  (Joliu  XV.  14.)  On  the  contrary,  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  en- 
mity with  God :  whosoever  therefore  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  is  the  enemy  of 
God.  (James  iv.  4.) 

Answeb.  — 3.  Equally  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  silence  of  the 


'  Bp.  Portcus's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  438. 
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Gospel,  with  respect  to  patriotism;  which  (it  has  been  asserted)  Jesus  Christ  has 
nowhere  taught  or  enforced  by  precept  or  by  example. 

What  is  patriotism  ?  —  The  love  of  our  country.  But  what  love  ?  The  bigoted 
love  cherished  by  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  impelled  them  to 
abominate  every  other  nation  as  accursed,  and  to  refuse  to  render  them  even  the 
si ijiihtest  good  office  ?  —  The  proud  love  displayed  by  the  Greeks,  which  despised 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  ignorant  barbarians? — The  ambitious  love  of  conquest,  that 
predominated  among  the  Romans,  and  stimulated  them  to  enslave  the  world?  — 
That^  selfish  love,  so  much  vaunted  of  in  modern  times,  which  leads  men  to  seek  the 
aggrandisement  of  their  country,  regardless  of  the  morality  of  the  means  by  whi(;h 
that  aggrandisement  is  to  be  accomplished;  which  fosters  party-spirit,  engenders 
strife  and  every  evil  passion,  encourages  slavery,  and  excites  one  part  of  the  human 
race  to  murder  and  extirpate  the  other? — No.  Of  this  spirit  Christianity  knows 
nothing.  "  Patriotism  is  that  Christian  love  which,  while  it  respects  as  sacred  the 
rights  and  the  welfare  of  evert  land^  of  evert  foreign  individual,  teaches  us  to 
n)anifest  within  the  limits  of  justice  special  affection  to  our  own  country,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  special  ties  by  which  we  are  united  with  the  region  that  gives  us  birth. 
li  our  Lord,  then,  inculcated  by  his  own  lips,  or  by  the  pen  of  his  apostles,  the 
universal  obligation  of  justice  and  love;  if,  in  regulating  the  exercise  of  justice  and 
love,  he  pronounces  that  wrong  and  fraud  are  the  more  sinful  when  directed 
against  the  Brethren  ^ ;  that  while  we  do  good  unto  all  men,  we  are  bound  specially 
to  do  good  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith  *  ;  that  affection  of  more  than 
ordinary  strength  is  mutually  to  be  evinced  between  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters  :  He  has  decided  that  every  additional  tie,  by 
which  man  is  connected  with  man,  is  an  obligation  to  additional  love  :  He  has 
established  the  duty  of  patriotism,  by  establishing  the  very  principle  from  which  the 
duty  necessarily  flows.  If  He  bore,  with  unwearied  patience,  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  persecution  unto  death,  from  his  Jewish  adversaries  ;  if  He  mourned  with  the 
most  tender  sympathy  over  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ^ ;  if  He 
rej)eated,  at  a  second  risk  of  his  life,  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen 
the  Nazarenes"*,  —  by  his  own  conduct  he  sanctioned  patriotism,  by  his  conduct  he 
exemplified  it,  by  his  own  conduct  he  commanded  it."  ^  And  the  example,  which 
Jesus  Christ  thus  gave  in  his  own  person,  we  find,  was  followed  by  his  apostles,  who 
both  before  and  after  his  crucifixion,  first  and  principally  laboured  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  among  their  own  people,  the  Jews.  Even  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  when  he  entered  into  those  places  where  the  Jews  resided,  first  directed 
his  labours  to  them  ;  and  such  was  his  patriotism,  that  he  could  not  only  say.  My 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved  (Rom.  x.  1.); 
but,  with  a  love  as  ardent  as  it  was  pure,  he  also  declared,  /  coidd  wish  myself  ac- 
cursed from  Christ,  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  who  are 
Israelites.  (Rom.  ix.  3,  4.) 

Nor  is  the  Old  Testament  history  destitute  of  instances  of  the  noblest  and.  most 
disinterested  patriotism.  Of  all  the  examples  recorded  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
history,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  one  surpassing  that  of 
the  illustrious  Hebrew  legislator,  Moses.  His  attachment  to  the  people  over  whom 
he  presided  presents  his  character  in  a  most  amiable  point  of  view.  When  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Almighty  was  manifested  against  them,  after  their  idolatrous  conduct 
at  Mount  Sinai,  how  forcibly  did  he  intercede  in  their  favour  !  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt, 
forgive  their  sin;  ....  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book,  which  thou 
hast  written.  (Exod.  xxxii.  32.)  On  another  occasion,  when  it  is  related  that  the 
Almighty  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Israelites,  and  even  offered  to  make  of 
him  a  greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they,  how  nobly  did  he  sacrifice  every  view, 
Avhich  ambition  might  have  suggested  to  him,  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  the  love  of 
his  people !  After  powerfully  interceding  from  various  considerations,  that  they  might 
again  be  forgiven,  he  obtained  this  answer  to  his  supplications,  I  have  pardoned,  ac- 
cording to  thy  word.  (Numb.  xiv.  20.)     It  were  not  difficult  to  adduce  numerous 

>  1  Cor.  vi.  8.  2  GaL  vi.  10.    See  also  Eom.  ix.  1 — 3.,  x.  1.,  xi.  14. 

»  Matt,  xxiii.  37.;  Luke  xiii.  34.,  xix.  41,  42. 

*  Luke  iv.  16—30.;  Matt.  xiii.  54.;  Mark  vi.  1 — 6. 

*  Gisborne's  Sermons  on  Christian  Morality,  p.  260.  The  whole  of  his  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  discourses  is  particularly  worthy  of  perusal. 
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additional  instances  from  the  Old  Testament,  especially  from  the  book  of  P.-^alms. 
(See  a  beautiful  and  affecting  passage  breathing  the  purest  patriotism  in  I'sal. 
cxxxvii.  4,  5.)  So  far,  indeed,  was  an  attachment  to  the  country,  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  us,  inculcated  among  the  Jews,  that  they  were  required,  when 
taken  captive  to  another  land,  to  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  they  were  carried 
away  captives,  and  to  praij  unto  the  Lord  for  it :  for^  adds  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in 
the  peace  thereof  ye  shall  have  peace.  (Jer.  xxix.  7.)  ^ 

True  patriotism  is  never  at  variance  witli  true  morality,  and  the  moral  character 
is  not  complete  without  it.  A  strict  performance  of  our  duty  to  the  community  of 
which  we  form  a  part,  and  to  the  government  under  which  we  live,  involves  no  in- 
fringement of  our  private  duties,  or  of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men  ;  each  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  and  each  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed.  He  is  seldom  found  to  be 
a  good  parent,  brother,  or  friend,  who  neglects  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  go- 
vernment; and  he  cannot  be  a  good  patriot  who  neglects  any  civil,  social,  or  relative 
duty.  "  It  is  not  natural  to  a  Christian  to  enter  into  the  antipathies,  or  to  embroil 
himself  in  the  contentions  of  a  nation,  however  he  may  be  occasionally  drawn  into 
them.  His  soul  is  much  more  in  its  element,  when  breathing  after  the  present  and 
future  happiness  of  a  world.  In  undertakings,  both  public  and  private,  whicli  ten<l 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  and  enlarge  the  comforts  of  the  human  life.  Christians  have 
ever  been  foremost ;  and  when  they  have  conceived  themselves  lawfully  called, 
even  into  the  fioM  of  battle,  they  have  not  been  wanting  in  true  bravery.  But  the 
heroism,  to  wliich  they  principally  aspire,  is  of  another  kind  ;  it  is  that  of  subduing 
their  own  spirit,  doing  good  against  evil,  seeking  the  present  and  eternal  good  of 
those  who  hate  them,  and  laying  down  their  lives,  if  required,  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus." 

IX.  Objection  9.  —  The  Bible  is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the 
world. 

Answer.  —  This  assertion  was  first  promulgated  by  the  author  of  the  Age  of 
Reason,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  a  thousand  different  forms  in  those  publications 
which  have  since  been  issued  from  the  press  by  the  opposers  of  revelation.  In  re- 
futation of  this  assertion,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  view  already  exhibited  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.*  It  is  readily 
aduiitted  that  the  Old  Testament  does  relate  immoral  actions;  and  every  impartial 
history  of  mankind  must  do  the  same.  The  question  is,  whether  they  be  so  related  as 
to  leave  a  favourable  imjjression  upon  the  mind  of  a  serious  reader.  If  so,  and  if  the 
Bible  be  the  immoral  book  which  it  is  asserted  to  be,  how  is  it  that  the  reading  of  it 
should  liave  reclaimed  millions  from  immorality?  —  a  fact  that  is  too  notorious  to 
be  denied  by  impartial  observers.  Every  man  residing  in  a  Christian  country  will 
a-kiiowledge  (unless  he  have  an  end  to  answer  in  saying  otherwise)  that  those  people 
wlio  read  the  Biijle,  believe  its  doctrines,  and  endeavour  to  form  their  lives  by  its 
precepts,  are  tlie  most  sober,  upright,  and  useful  members  of  the  connnunity  ;  and 
that  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  discredit  tlie  Bible,  and  renounce  it  as  the  rule 
of  their  lives,  are,  generally  speaking,  addicted  to  tlie  grossest  vices  ;  such  as  pro- 
fane swearing,  lying,  drunkenness,  and  lewdness.  It  is  surely  very  singular,  that 
men  by  regarding  an  innnoral  book  should  learn  to  practise  morality ;  and  that 
others,  by  disregarding  it,  should  learn  llie  contrary.  IIow  is  it,  indeed,  that  the 
principles  and  reasonings  of  infidels,  though  frequently  accompanied  with  great 
natural  and  ac<juired  abilities,  are  seldom  known  to  make  any  impression  on  sober 
people  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  men  and  their  communications  are  known  ?  IIow  is 
it  that  so  much  is  made  of  the  falls  of  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Jonah,  Peter,  and  others  ? 
The  same  things  in  heathen  philosophers  or  modern  unbelievers  would  be  passed 
over  without  notice.  All  the  declamations  of  our  adversaries  on  these  subjects 
plainly  prove  that  such  instances  with  us  are  more  singular  than  with  them.  With 
us  they  are  occasional,  and  afford  matter  for  deep  repentance  ;  with  them  they  are 
habitual,  and  furnish  employment  in  the  work  of  palliation.  The  spots  on  the  gar- 
ments of  a  child  attract  attention ;  but  the  filthy  condition  of  the  animal  that  wal- 
lows in  the  mire  is  disregarded,  as  being  a  thing  of  course.    The  morality,  such  as  it 

'  Tuke  on  the  Duties  of  Rclitjion  and  Morality,  as  inculcated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
pp.  19.5—198. 

*  Sec  pp.  34.5—349.  ami  362—371.  supra. 
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is,  which  IS  found  among  deists,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  little  exterior  de- 
corum. T/icy  explicitly  deny  that  there  is  anything  criminal  in  a  wicked  intention} 
The  great  body  of  these  writers  pretend  to  no  higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  their 
safety,  interest,  or  reputation.  Actions  proceeding  from  these  principles  must  not 
only  be  destitute  of  virtue,  but  wretchedly  defective  as  to  their  influence  on  the 
well-being  of  society.  If  the  heart  be  inclined  towards  God,  a  sober,  righteous, 
and  godly  life  becomes  a  matter  of  choice  ;  but  that  which  is  performed,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  from  fear,  interest,  or  ambition,  will  extend  no  farther  than  the  eye 
of  man  can  follow  it.  In  domestic  life  it  will  be  but  little  regarded  ;  and  in  retire- 
ment not  at  all.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  character  of  infidels.  "  Will  you  dare  to 
assert,"  says  Linguet,  a  French  writer,  in  an  address  to  Voltaire,  "  that  it  is  in  phi- 
losophic families  we  are  to  look  for  models  of  filial  respect,  conjugal  love,  sincerity 
in  friendship,  or  fidelity  among  domestics  ?  Were  you  disposed  to  do  so,  would  not 
your  own  conscience,  your  own  experience,  suppress  the  falsehood,  even  before  your 
lips  could  utter  it  ?  "  '^ 

Much,  however,  of  the  immoral  statements  which  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the 
Bible  is  founded  on  a  wilful  inattention  to  the  wide  difference  that  subsists  between 
ancient  and  modern  manners.  The  characteristic  distinction  of  modern  manners  is, 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life  and  conversation. 
Hence  the  peculiar  system  of  modern  manners  ; —  hence  that  system  of  decorum, 
delicacy,  and  modesty  (founded  on  the  morality  of  Scripture)  which  belong  entirely 
to  this  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  exists.  But  in 
the  ancient  world  there  was  nothing  of  this  intercourse.  Women  were  either  wholly 
shut  up,  as  among  the  Asiatics  of  all  ages  ;  or  were  slaves,  handmaids,  and  inferiors, 
as  among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages ;  or,  by  the  effect  of  custom  (as 
despotic  as  positive  law),  they  could  not  converse  or  go  abroad  but  with  their  own 
immediate  family,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  what  we  call  and  feel 
to  be  delicacy  and  modesty,  and  the  whole  system  resulting  from  them,  had  no  ex- 
istence among  such  nations.  Men  wrote  only  to  men ;  laws  were  given  only  to 
men ;  history  was  read  only  by  men.  Every  thing  was  called  by  the  name  origi- 
nally aflixed  to  it ;  and  as  such  names  had  no  adjunctive  signification,  arising  only 
from  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  they  excited  ideas  of  indelicacy  or  immodesty  no 
more  than  similar  names  excite  such  ideas  among  the  naked  Indians.  And  hence, 
as  a  profound  critic  ^  long  ago  remarked,  there  is  the  same  difference  between  the 
free  language  of  Scripture  and  the  free  language  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  as  there  is  between  the  nakedness  of  a  courtesan  and  the  nakedness  of  an 
Indian. 

All  things  whatsoever  ye  ivould  that  men  shoxdd  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them. — 
Love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.  The  grace  of  God,  which 
hrivgeth  salvation  to  all  men,  hath  appeared;  teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  shoidd  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world.'^ 

Such,  reader,  is  an  epitome  of  Christian  morality.  Judge  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
assertion  made  by  its  enemies,  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the 
world.^  "  The  Gospel,"  says  the  profound  and  penetrating  Locke,  whom  no  one 
will  accuse  of  enthusiasm,  '•'•contains  so  perfect  a  body  of  ethics,  that  reason  may  be 
excused  from  the  inquiry,  since  she  finds  men's  duty  clearer  and  easier  in  revelation 
than  in  herself."® 

X.  Objection  10. —  The  Bible  inculcates  a  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  persecution. 

Answer.  —  The  ancient  adversaries  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  their  more  modern 
copyists,  have  represented  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  of  an  unsocial,  unsteady, 

'  Volney's  Law  of  Nature,  p.  18.    See  also  pp.  28,  29.  supra. 

^  Linguet  was  an  admirer  of  Voltaire;  but  disapproved  of  his  opposition  to  Christianity. 
See  his  Keview  of  that  author's  works,  p.  264.  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  pp.  72. 
74,  75. 

3  Dr.  Bentley.  *  Matt.  vii.  12.,  v.  44.;  Tit.  ii.  11,  12. 

*  Concerning  the  Contradictions  to  morality,  which  are  falsely  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
Scriptures,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No  IX.,  infra. 

'  Locke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  a.  d.  1696.    Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  327.  4to.  edit. 
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surly,  and  solitary  complexion,  tcndlne  to  destroy  every  other  but  itself.  And  it 
must  be  owned  that  it  does  tend  to  destroy  every  other,  in  the  same  manner  as 
truth  in  every  subject  tends  to  destroy  falsehood,  that  is,  by  rational  conviction. 
Tlie  same  objection  might  be  urged  against  the  Newtonian  philosophy  which  de- 
stroyed the  Cartesian  fables,  or  against  the  Coj)ernican  system,  because  the  visions 
of  Ptolemy  and  Tycho-IJrahe  vanished  before  it.  The  sun  extinguishes  every  infe- 
rior lustre.  And  the  glimmering  lamps  of  human  knowledge,  lighted  up  by  the 
philosophers,  served,  indeed,  to  conduct  them  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place ; 
but  this  must  naturally  be  sunk  in  a  superior  lustre,  when  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
shimUl  arise.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  is  so  unsociable  as  to  discredit  error,  with 
which  it  is  as  incompatible  as  liglit  with  darkness.  But  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  calmly  examine  the  Bible,  that  its  pnges  do  not  inculcate  any  such  thing  as  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  spiritual  pride 
and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other  nations  with  an  almost  absolute  intolerance, 
were  never  more  strongly  marked  by  these  characteristics  than  at  the  time  when 
Jesus  Christ  appeared.  Even  the  apostles  were  not  exempted  from  a  share  of  this 
character.  Master,  said  John,  we  smo  oiie  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  we 
forbad  him,  because  he  followeth  not  icith  lis.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Forbid  him 
not ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.  Again,  John  and  James,  moved  with  in- 
dignation against  the  inhabitants  of  a  Samaritan  village,  because  they  declined  to 
rec^eive  their  Master,  said  unto  him.  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  consume  them,  as  Elius  did?  But  he  turned  and  rebuked  them, 
and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  mens  lives,  but  to  save  them.  So  intolerant  was  the  spirit  even  of 
the  beloved  disciple,  and  so  benevolent  was  that  of  Christ.  In  this  nation,  then, 
and  at  this  period,  was  Christ  born  and  educated.  But,  instead  of  imbibing,  coun- 
tenancing, or  warranting  intolerance  and  bigotry,  he  taught,  in  all  instances,  their 
odiousness  and  guilt ;  and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  subject  and  person,  the 
most  absolute  moderation,  liberality,  and  candour ;  —  not,  indeed,  the  fashionable 
liberality  of  licentious  men  in  modern  times,  a  professed  indifference  to  truth  and 
holiness;  —  but  a  benevolent  and  catholic  spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a  candid 
and  just  <me  towards  evei-y  argument  and  opinion.  iJistinctions  of  nations,  sects,  or 
party,  as  such,  were  to  hini  nothing;  distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  were  to  him  every  thing.  According  to  this  scheme,  he  fiamed  his  instruc- 
tions and  his  life ;  and  tlie  same  catholic  spirit  and  freedom  from  intolerance  charac- 
terise the  writings  of  his  apostles. 

The  moderation  of  pagan  govermnents,  and  their  liberality  in  granting  unlimited 
indulgence  to  the  diiferent  modes  of  worship  that  obtained  among  the  heathens, 
have  been  magTiified  by  the  opposers  of  Christianity,  and  eulogised  as  if  universal 
liberty  had  been  allowed,  without  any  restraint  upon  the  open  or  secret  ])ractices  of 
men  in  the  exercise  of  religion.  But  this  representation  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
truth.  The  Roman  government,  in  its  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries 
(wlileh  were  infamous  for  tiieir  voluptuousness  and  <\v:hi\\\c\\QY\cA),  conducted  itself 
solely  by  the  maxims  of  civil  policy,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  religious 
pretexts  of  the  worshippers.*  And  nothing  can  be  more  injuiious  to  the  religion  of 
Ciirist  than  the  malicious  suggestion  which  one  infidel  repeats  after  another,  that 
persecution  for  religion  was  indebted  for  its  first  rise  to  the  Christian  system ; 
whereas  the  very  reverse  is  the  real  truth,  as  might  be  prove<l  by  many  facts  re- 
corded in  history.  To  instance  only  a  few  :  —  the  Athenians  allowed  no  alteration 
whatever  in  the  religion  of  their  ancestors^  ;  and,  therefore,  Socrates  suffered  death, 
a.s  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods*,  in  the  same  city  of  Athens  in  which,  four  hundred 

'  Respecting  the  charges  of  cruelty  brought  against  the  Israelitps  for  putting  to  death 
the  Canaanites  and  other  nations,  sec  the  Appendix  to  this  voUnne,  No.  IX.  infra. 

■■'  See  the,  very  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  government  in  this 
affair,  in  Livy's  History,  book  xxxix.  chapters  8 — 19.  The  celebrated  decree  against  tlie 
IJiurchaiialiaii  meetings  is  still  extant  on  a  plate  of  copper,  which  was  dug  up  about  the 
mitbllc  of  the  seventh  century,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 

*  Isocrat.  in  Areopag.  p.  .'574.  edit.  Basil.  1582. 

*  Diog.  Lairt.  dc  Vitis  I'bilosoplioruni,  lib.  ii.  e.  .'5.  §  19.  torn.  i.  p.  174.  edit.  Longolii. 
ilCiian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.    Xenophon.  Memorabilia  Socratis,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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and  fifty  years  afterwards,  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  charged  with  the  same  crime,  by  cer^ 
tain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics,  because  he  preached  unto 
them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  But  were  a  similar  severity  to 
he  employed  by  any  Christian  state,  it  would  be  imputed,  not  merely  to  the  policy 
of  governors,  but  to  the  temper  of  priests.  The  odious  bigotry  of  Antiochus 
l^piphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  41.)  will  not  easily  escape  the  recollection  of  any,  but  of 
tliose  who  will  impute  no  fault  nor  arraign  any  crime,  except  it  be  found  to  involve 
in  its  consequences  the  friends  of  revealed  religion.  Had  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  at  Rome,  which  prohibited  the  worship  of  new  or  foreign  gods*,  been  consi- 
dered as  the  edict  of  a  Christian  prince,  the  loudest  complaints  would  have  been 
uttered  against  the  spirit  of  bigotry  by  which  it  was  dictated.  And  if  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Serapis  and  Isis  had  been  effected  by  the  order  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical synod,  instead  of  a  heathen  senate-,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  styled  an 
atrocious  outrage  upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  private  judgment,  instead  of  being 
represented  as  proceeding  from  the  use  of  "  a  common  privilege,"  and  ascribed  to 
the  "  c«ld  and  feeble  efforts  of  policy."  ^  Tiberius  prohibited  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  worship,  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome,  and  restrained  the  worship  of  the 
Druids  in  Gaul  •* ;  while  Claudius  employed  penal  laws  to  abolish  their  religion.* 
Domitian  and  Vespasian  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome,  and  the  former  con- 
fined some  of  them  in  the  islands,  and  whipped  or  put  others  to  death.®  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  assertion,  that  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion owe  their  introduction  to  Christianity  :  since  the  violent  means,  which  for  three 
hundred  years  after  its  origin  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  this  very  re- 
ligion, —  at  the  time  when  its  professors  are  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
both  inoffensive'  and  unambitious,  — are  too  well  known  to  be  controverted.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  government  to  provide  for  the  security  of  society  and  of 
moral  order.  This,  we  have  seen,  was  an  important  object  of  attention,  even  with 
pagan  governments.  The  writings  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  in  our  own  day 
especially,  are  subversive  of  both.  Under  the  mask  of  free  inquiry  (which  the 
Gospel  demands  and  invites,  and  of  which  it  has  stood  the  test  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen centuries,  as  it  will  to  the  end  of  time),  they  have  compiled,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, from  the  oft-refuted  productions  of  former  infidels,  and  have  circulated 
from  the  press,  tracts  of  the  most  destructive  tendency  to  the  public  morals  and 
safety.  And  when  they  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  deliberately  violated  laws  of  their 
C(juntry,  they  call  it  persecution.  "But  persecution  in  every  degree,  and  whatever 
abridges  any  man  in  his  civil  rights  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  — provided 
he  be  a  peaceable  member  of  the  community,  and  can  give  a  proper  ground  of  confidence, 
that  his  principles  require  or  allow  him  to  cordinue  so,  —  is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel ; "  as  well  as  all  acrimony,  reviling,  contempt,  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, in  religious  controversy.^ 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  men,  calling  themselves  Christians,  have  persecuted 
others  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  have  shed  rivers  of  innocent  blood ;  but  the 
Gospel  does  not  authorise  such  a  conduct,  and  therefore  is  not  chargeable  with  it. 
Such  persecutions  prove  that  those  who  inflicted  them  were  not  animated  by  ths 
spirit  of  real  Christianity.    Facts  and  experience,  however,  have  proved  that  it  is 

'  Separatim  nemo  habessit  Deos;  neve  novos,  sive  advenas,  nisi  publice  adscitos,  pri- 
vatim  colunto.    Cicero,  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.    Op.  torn.  xi.  p.  371.  edit.  Bipont. 

*  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  §  3.  p.  44.  edit.  Bipont. 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  and  note  (15.) 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  85.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  Suetonius,  in  Tiberlo, 
c.  36.    Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxx.  c.  4.  torn.  v.  p.  48.  edit.  Bipont. 

*  Suetonius,  in  Claudio,  c.  25. 

*  Suetonius,  in  Domitiano,  c.  10.;  in  Vespasiano,  c.  13. 

*  See  p.  179.  supra. 

*  "  Taking  away  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  the  liberty,  any  of  the  rights  of  our  brethren, 
merely  for  serving  their  Maker  in  such  manner  as  they  are  persuaded  they  ought,  when 
by  so  doing  they  hurt  not  human  society,  or  any  member  of  it,  materially,  is  evidently 
inconsistent  with  all  justice  and  humanity :  for  it  is  punishing  those  who  have  not  injured 
us,  and  who,  if  they  mistake,  deserve  only  pity  from  us."  Archbp.  Seeker's  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  271.  In  the  following  pages  the  learned  prelate  exposes  the  sinfulness  of  per- 
secution for  conscience-sake,  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  shows  that  persecution  is  not  of 
Christian  but  of  heathen  origin, 
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not  the  friends,  but  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel, — not  sincere  believers,  but  apos- 
tates and  atheists,  — who  have  been  the  most  cruel  oppressors  and  persecutors  both 
of  civil  and  reli<;ious  liberty.  Of  this  we  have  a  signal  and  memorable  instance  in 
the  history  of  France  during  the  revolution,  where,  not  merely  the  usurped  power  of 
the  papal  antichrist  was  subverted,  but  the  Christian  religion  itself  was  proscribed, 
and  atheism,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  substituted  in  its  place.* 


SECT.  II. 

THE   WONDERTDL   HARMONY   AND   INTIMATE    CONNECTION,  SUBSISTING  BETWEEN   ALL  THB 
PARTS  OF  SCRIPTURE,  IS  A  FDRTHER  PROOF  OF  ITS  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  AND  ORIGINAL. 

The  harmony  and  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  all 
the  parts  of  Scripture  are  no  mean  proof  of  its  authority  and  divine 
original. 

Other  historians  differ  continually  from  each  other :  the  errors  of 
the  first  writers  are  constantly  criticised  and  corrected  by  succeeding 
adventurers,  and  their  mistakes  are  sure  to  meet  with  the  same  treat- 
ment from  those  who  come  after  them.  Nay,  how  often  does  it 
happen,  that  contemporary  writers  contradict  each  other  in  relating 
a  fact  which  has  happened  in  their  own  time,  and  within  the  sphere 
of  their  own  knowledge  ?  But  in  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  dissent 
or  contradiction.  They  are  not  a  book  compiled  by  a  single  author, 
nor  by  many  hands  acting  in  confederacy  in  the  same  age ;  for  in 
such  case  there  woidd  be  no  difficulty  in  composing  a  consistent 
scheme ;  nor  would  it  be  astonishing  to  find  the  several  parts  in  a 
just  and  close  connection.  But  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures 
lived  at  very  different  times,  and  in  distant  places,  through  the  long 
space  of  about  sixteen  hundred  years ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
federacy or  collusion ;  and  yet  their  relations  agree  with,  and  mutually 
support  each  other.  Not  only  human  historians,  but  philosophers 
even  of  the  same  school,  disagree  concerning  their  tenets;  whereas  the 
two  testaments,  like  the  two  cherubs  (Exod.  xxv.  20.),  look  stead- 
fastly towards  each  other,  and  towards  the  mercy-seat  which  they 
encompass.  The  holy  writers,  men  of  different  education,  faculties, 
and  occupations,  —  prophets,  evangelists,  apostles,  (some  of  whom 
Avere  princes  or  priests,  others  were  shepherds  or  fishermen,) — not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  time  and  place,  the  variety  of  matter, 
consisting  of  mysteries  of  providence  as  well  as  mysteries  of  faith, 
yet  all  concur  uniformly  in  carrying  on  one  consistent  plan  of  super- 
natural doctrines;  all  constantly  propose  the  same  invariable  truth, 
flawing  from  the  same  fountain  through  different  channels.  Go,  then, 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  examine  them  closely  and  critically.  Can 
you  find  one  writer  controverting  the  statements  or  opinions  of  his 
predecessor?  one  historian  who  disputes  any  fact  which  another 
had  stated  ?  Is  there  in  the  prophets  any  discrepancy  in  doctrines, 
precepts,  or  predictions  ?     However  they  vary  in  style,  or  manner  of 

'  Com;  arc  pp.  29,  30.  supra.  On  the  subject  above  discussed,  the  reader  will  find  many 
intercstiii;?  facts  and  profound  observations  in  Mr.  Fuller's  Gos]iel  tts  own  Witness,  part  i. 
ch.  5.  pp.  62 — 70.  See  also  Mr.  Ilaldane's  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation, 
vol.i.  pp.  42—68. 
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illustration,  the  sentiment  and  the  morality  are  the  same.  In  their 
predictions  they  exceed  one  another  in  particularity  and  clearness, 
hut  where  is  there  any  contradiction  ?  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  New  Testament.  The  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  har- 
monise together:  one  writer  may  enlarge  upon  and  explain  v/hat 
another  has  said,  may  add  to  his  account,  and  carry  it  further ;  but 
he  never  contradicts  him.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  the  restoration  of  our  primitive  dignity  by  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  parts  of  one  whole,  united  in  close 
dependence  and  mutual  congruity.  The  same  essential  agreement, 
and  the  same  mutual  dependency  of  one  upon  another,  obtains  also 
among  the  chief  practical  precepts,  as  well  as  between  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Christianity.  Those  tend  to  form  the  temper  and 
character  which  these  require.  Whence,  then,  arises  this  harmony 
of  Scripture  ?  Had  the  writers  been  under  no  peculiar  divine  in- 
fluence, they  would  have  reasoned  and  speculated  like  others,  and 
their  writings  would  have  opposed  each  other.  But  if  they  were  in- 
spired,—  if  they  all  wrote  and  spoke  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
spirit, — then  is  this  harmony  accounted  for ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  it  upon  any  other  principle.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  all  Scripture  is  not  only  genuine  and  authentic,  but  divinely 
inspired.^ 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
sacred  writers,  it  has  repeatedly  been  objected  that  there  are  contra- 
dictions both  to  morality  as  well  as  among  the  different  writers  them- 
selves ;  and  thence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  cannot  have  been 
inspired.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of 
those,  who  of  late  yeai's  have  been  most  forward  to  charge  the  Scrip- 
tures with  contradictions,  have  been  utterly  incompetent  to  judge  of 
the  matter  ;  having  borrowed  their  objections  from  preceding  opposers 
of  revelation  ;  who,  instead  of  directing  their  attention  to  the  original 
languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  have  founded  their 
objections  on  various  translations  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 
But  the  contradictions,  as  they  are  termed,  are  seeming  only,  and  not 
real ;  they  perplex  only  superficial  readers ;  nor  is  there  one  single 
instance  that  does  not  admit  of  a  rational  solution.  The  collation  of 
manuscripts,  a  little  skill  in  criticism  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, their  idioms  and  properties,  and  in  the  antiquities  and  cus- 
toms of  those  countries  where  the  scenes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
lay,  and  the  affairs  were  transacted,  will  clear  the  main  diflBculties , 
and  a  careful  distinction  of  the  different  senses  of  words,  as  well  as 
of  the  different  subjects  and  times,  together  with  the  occasions  on 
which  the  various  books  were  written,  will  frequently  remove  the 
seeming  contradictions,  and  render  the  harmony  between  the  sacred 

'  "  Whence,  but  from  heaven,  could  men  unskill'd  in  arts, 
In  several  ages  boi'n,  in  several  parts, 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths?    Or  how  or  whj 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie? 
Unask'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Stai'ving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price."  —  Drtden. 
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writers  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day.     If  some  difficulties  should  still 
remain,  let  them  be  viewed  as  we  do  those  of  creation  and  providence ; 
and   they  will  form  no  objection  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  like  the  others,  with  increasing  know 
ledge,  they  also  will  be  dispelled.' 


SECT.  III. 

THE   PKESERVATION   OF   THE   SCK1PTCRE8,  A  PROOF   OF  TirEIR   TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  ORIGIN. 

As  the  wonderful  harmony  and  connection  of  all  the  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture cannot  rationally  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  their  being 
all  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  foreknowledge ;  so  also 
is  their  astonishing  and  (we  may  say)  miraculous  preservation 
a  strong  instance  of  God's  providential  care,  a  constant  sanction  and 
confirmation  of  the  truth  contained  in  them,  continued  by  him  with- 
out intermission  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  Whence  comes  it,  that 
while  the  histories  of  mighty  empires  are  lost  in  the  waste  of  time, 
the  very  names  of  their  founders,  conquerors,  and  legislators  are  con- 
signed with  their  bodies  to  the  silence  and  oblivion  of  the  grave  ? 
Whence  comes  it  that  the  history  of  a  mean,  insignificant  people, 
and  the  settlement  of  God's  church,  should  from  its  very  beginning, 
which  is  coeval  with  the  world  itself,  to  this  day  remain  full  and 
complete  ?  ^  .Whence  comes  it  that  nothing  is  left  of  innumerable 
volumes  of  philosophy  and  polite  literature,  in  the  preservation  of 
which  the  admiration  and  care  of  all  mankind  seemed  to  conspire, 
and  that  the  Scriptures  have,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  come  down  to 
our  time  entire  and  genuine  ?  During  the  captivity,  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  ark  itself,  and  every  glory  of  the  Jewish  worship, 
was  lost;  during  the  profanation  of  Antiochus  (1  Mace.  i.  56,  57.) 
whosoever  was  found  with  the  book  of  the  law  was  put  to  death,  and 
every  copy  that  could  be  found  burned  with  fire  ;  the  same  impious 
artifice  was  put  in  practice  by  several  Roman  emperors  during  their 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  especially  by  Dioclesian,  who  triumphed 
in  his  supposed  success  against  them.^  After  the  most  barbarous 
havoc  of  them,  he  issued  an  edict,  commanding  them,  on  pain  of 
death  under  the  most  cruel  forms,  to  deliver  up  their  Bibles.  Though 
many  complied  with  this  sanguinary  edict,  the  greater  part  disre- 
garded it ;  and  notwithstanding  these,  and  numberless  other  calamities, 
the  sacred  volumes  have  survived,  pure  and  uncorrupted,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.     It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  that  more  than  Egyptian 

'  On  the  contradictions  which  are  falsely  alleged  to  exist  in  the  sacred  writings,  see  the 
Appendix  to  this  Volume,  Nos.  VIII.  and  IX.  infra. 

^  There  is  a  chasm  in  the  Jewish  history  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years;  viz, 
between  the  death  of  Nehemiah  and  the  time  of  the  Maccal)ees;  but  .Juda;a  being,  during 
that  period,  a  province  of  Syria,  and  under  the  prefecture  of  it,  the  history  of  the  Jews  is 
of  course  involved  in  that  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  subject.  —  Tliis  was  the  case 
during  the  captivity. 

*  See  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Uioclesian  (which  was  con- 
tinued with  unrelenting  fury  by  Maximin),  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies, 
chap.  xl.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vii.  pp.  293—329.  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  273—295. 
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darkness  which  overwhehned  religion  for  several  centuries;  during 
which  any  falsification  was  secure,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Hebrew  language  being  entirely  unknown  to  all  but  the  Jews  ;  and 
yet  they  have,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices,  preserved  with  scrupulous 
care  even  those  passages  which  most  confirm  the  Christian  religion ; 
the  providence  of  God  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  their 
blindness  a  standing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  obstinacy  an  instrument  to  maintain  and  promote  his  doctrine 
and  his  kingdom.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  present  low  state  of 
many  churches,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  others,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  Scriptures  translated  for  their  use ;  happy  in 
this  respect,  that  their  particular  misfortune  is  of  service  to  the  gene- 
ral cause,  inasmuch  as  so  many  copies  in  so  many  different  languages, 
preserved  under  so  many  untoward  circumstances,  and  differing  from 
each  other  in  no  essential  point,  are  a  wonderful  proof  of  their 
authenticity,  authority,  and  divinity.  All  the  designs  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Scriptures,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  have  been  defeated. 
The  Bible  still  exists,  and  is  triumphant,  and  doubtless  will  exist  as 
long  as  there  is  a  church  in  the  world,  that  is,  until  the  end  of  time 
and  the  consummation  of  all  things. 


SECT.  IV. 

THE  TBNDKNCT  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  TO  PROMOTE  THE  PRESENT  AND  ETERNAL  HAPPI- 
NESS OF  MANKIND,  CONSTITUTES  ANOTHER  UNANSWERABLE  PROOF  OF  THEIR  DIVINE 
INSPIRATION. 

The  page  of  history  shows  that  no  regular  government  was  ever 
established  without  some  religion  ;  as  if  the  former  was  defective 
without  the  latter,  and  the  one  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
other.  And  it  also  shows,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Romans, 
that  while  nations  cherished  a  regard  for  morality  and  for  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath,  prosperity  attended  them',   but  that  when 

'  The  testimony  of  the  historian  Polybius  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  pagan  supersti- 
tion in  fortifying  the  sentiments  of  moral  obligation,  and  supporting  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
is  so  weighty  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  subject  not  to  insert  it ; 
more  especially  as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  credulity  on  the  author 
himself,  who  was  evidently  a  sceptic.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the 
benefits  which  might  in  any  way  flow  from  superstition,  are  secured  to  an  incomparably 
greater  degree  by  the  belief  of  true  religion.  "  But  among  all  the  useful  institutions  (says 
Polybius)  that  demonstrate  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Roman  government,  the  most 
considerable,  perhaps,  is  the  opinion  which  people  are  taught  to  hold  concerning  the  gods; 
and  that,  which  other  men  regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace,  appears,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
the  very  thing  by  which  this  republic  is  chiefly  sustained,  —  1  mean  superstition,  which  is 
impressed  with  all  its  terrors,  and  influences  the  private  actions  of  the  citizens  and  the 
public  administration  of  the  state,  to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  The  ancients, 
therefore,  acted  not  absurdly,  nor  without  good  reason,  when  they  inculcated  the  notions 
concerning  the  gods,  and  the  belief  of  infernal  punishments;  but  much  rather  are  those  of 
the  present  age  to  be  charged  with  rashness  and  absurdity  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  these 
opinions;  for,  not  to  mention  other  effects  that  flow  from  such  an  institution,  if  among  the 
Greeks,  for  example,  a  single  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  those  wlio  have  the  management 
of  any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten  written  sureties,  w'uh  as  many  seals, 
and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  they  are  unable  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them  witli 
integrity.  But  the  Komans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  in  the  course  of  their  magistracies 
and  in  embassies  disburse  the  greatest  sums,  are  prevailed  on,  by  the  single  obligation  of 
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imrnorality  became  universal,  their  power  and  prosperity  as  rapidly 
declined.  That  religion,  or  virtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of 
God  and  the  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is  of 
vast  public  importance,  is  one  of  those  self-evident  axioms,  in  which 
all  thinking  persons  instantly  acquiesce.  It  has,  however,  been  re- 
served for  our  own  times  to  witness  the  bold  assertion,  that  "  it  is  a 
public  injury,"  and  to  have  the  question  triumphantly  demanded, 
*'  AVho  that  has  read  the  page  of  history  will  venture  to  say  that  it 
has  been  a  benefit  to  any  nation  or  society  of  people,  in  which  it  has 
been  adopted  ?  " 

What  the  deadly  effects  of  infidelity  have  been,  is  known  to  every 
one  who  is  in  any  degree  conversant  with  the  history  of  modern 
Europe  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  —  viz.  anarchy,  immorality, 
profoneness,  murders  innumerable,  confusion,  and  every  evil  work.' 
What  have  been  the  eifects  actually  produced  by  Christianity,  an 
appeal  to  the  pages  of  history  will  readily  show.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
the  object  of  the  Gospel  to  gratify  idle  curiosity  and  afford  us  barren 
and  speculative  knowledge.  It  every  where  aims  directly  at  the  heart, 
and  thi'ough  the  heart,  to  influence  the  life.  Nothing  is  wanting  to 
remedy  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  and  to  fit  men  for  the  worship 
and  felicity  of  heaven,  but  that  they  should  believe  and  obey  the 
Bible.^  Were  all  men  thus  sincerely  and  cordially  to  believe  and  obey 
it  as  a  divine  revelation,  how  would  the  moral  face  of  the  world  be 
changed !  How  would  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  glad, 
and  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose  !  Wherever,  indeed,  it 
has  thus  been  embraced,  the  most  beneficial  effects  have  been  the 
result.  A  brief  review  of  the  positive  benefits  produced  by  Chris- 
tianity on  the  political  and  moral  state  of  society,  and  also  in  private 
life,  will  show  that  it  is  and  could  only  be  of  lieavenly  origin,  and 
afford  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  cavils  of  its  enemies.' 

I.  The  writings  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Christianity  prove  that 
the  first  converts  were  reformed  characters,  and  the  Defences  or 

an  oath,  to  perforin  their  duty  with  inviolable  honesty.  And,  as  in  other  states  a  man  is 
rarely  to  be  found  whose  hands  are  pure  from  public  robbery,  so  among  the  Romans  it  is 
no  less  rare  to  discover  one  that  is  tainted  with  this  crime."  —  Hampton's  Polybius,  voL  ii. 
book  vi.  pp.  405,  406. 

Though  the  system  of  paganism  is  justly  condemned  by  reason  and  Scripture,  yet  it 
assumed  as  true  several  principles  of  the  first  importance  to  the  preservation  of  public 
maimers;  such  as  a  persuasion  of  invisible  power,  of  the  folly  of  incurring  the  divine 
vengeance  for  tlij  attainment  of  any  present  advantage,  and  tlic  divine  approbation  of 
virtue:  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  the  mixture  of  truth  in  it  which  gave  it  all  its 
utility.  —  Hall's  Discourse  on  Infidelity.  (Sermons,  p.  73.  note.) 

'  Sec  a  few  instances  of  the  effects  of  atheism,  supra,  i>p.  29 — 32.;  and  also,  infra, 
pp.  427—429. 

*  "  If,"  says  a  late  eloquent  antagonist  of  Christianity, — "  If  all  were  perfect  Christians, 
individuals  would  do  their  duty;  the  people  would  be  obedient  to  the  laws;  the  chiefs  just; 
the  magistrates  incorrupt;  the  soldiers  would  dcsi)isc  death;  and  there  would  be  neither 
vanity  nor  luxury  in  such  a  state."  —  Rousseau,  1)u  Contract  Social,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8. 

*  The  following  statement  of  the  inestimable  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  the 
world,  is  chiefly  abridged  from  Dr.  Ryan's  elaborate  "  History  of  the  Effects  of  Religion 
on  Mankind,"  (3d  edit.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1806,)  collated  with  Hp.  Torteus's  Tract  on  the 
Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity.  This  subject  is  also  ropimisly  and  satisfactorily  treated 
by  Mr.  R.  Rlakey  in  "  The  Temporal  Benefits  of  Christianity  exemplified  in  its  infiuenro 
on  the  social,  intellectual,  cini,  and  political  condition  of  mankind,  from  its  first  promul- 
gation to  the  present  day."    Loudon,  1849,  8vo. 
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Apologies,  which  many  of  them  published  against  the  accusations  of 
unbelievers,  also  demonstrate  the  virtues  that  adorned  the  primitive 
Christians. 

Thus,  although  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  point 
out  the  influence  of  his  preaching,  but  to  exhort  men  to  virtue,  yet 
some  incidental  passages  of  his  writings  evince  that  he  reformed  the 
manners  of  his  converts,  and  rendered  them  ashamed  of  their  former 
vices.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  thus  expresses  himself:  — 
What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  noio  ashamed  ? 
for  the  C7id  of  these  things  is  death.  But  noio  being  made  free  from  sin 
and  become  the  servants  of  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness  and  the 
end  everlasting  life.  (Rom.  vi.  21,  22.)  This  apostle  also,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  observes  that  some  of  them  were  reclaimed  by  tlie 
Gospel :  —  Be  not  deceived,  neither  fornicators,  nor  adulterers,  nor 
idolaters,  nor  effeminate  persons,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind, 
nor  thieves,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  such  were  some  of  you  ;  but  ye  are  ivashed,  ye  are 
sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 
(1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11.)  Peter,  in  the  following  passage,  alludes  to  the 
reformation  wrought  among  the  Jewish  converts  in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
and  other  countries  :  —  TJie  time  pust  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  ivalked  in  lascivioiisness,  lust, 
excess  of  tvine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries,  wherein 
they  think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  tvith  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot. 
(1  Pet.  iv.  3,4.) 

The  various  Christian  apologists,  whom  the  persecutions  of  the 
pagans  compelled  to  vindicate  their  character  and  conduct,  have 
borne  ample  testimony  to  their  exemplary  lives  and  conversation. 
Among  these,  the  attestations  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras 
(both  of  whom  had  been  heathen  philosophers),  Tertullian,  Minucius 
Felix,  Origen,  and  Lactantius,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  but 
the  limits  of  this  work  compel  us  to  admit  only  two  or  three. 

1.  From  the  following  passage  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  is  manifest  that  a  mighty 
change  was  wrought,  in  his  time,  on  the  proselytes  to  the  Gospel. 
*'  We,"  says  the  philosopher,  "  who  formerly  delighted  in  vicious 
excesses,  now  are  temperate  and  chaste ;  —  we  Avho  formerly  had 
recourse  to  magical  arts,  have  now  dedicated  ourselves  to  the 
good  and  unbegotten  God  ;  —  we  who  formerly  placed  our  greatest 
pleasure  in  acquiring  wealth  and  possessions,  now  bring  all  that 
we  have  into  a  common  stock,  and  impart  to  every  one  in  need ;  — 
we  who  hated  and  destroyed  each  other,  and  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference of  manners  refused  to  live  with  men  of  a  different  tribe,  now, 
since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  them,  and  pray  for  our  enemies ;  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
those  who  hate  us  without  a  cause  to  live  conformably  to  the  perfect 
precepts  of  Christ,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  partakers  with 
us  of  the  same  joyful  hope  of  a  reward  from  God  the  Ruler  over 
aU."^ 

»  Apol.  c.  17.   (p.  61.  B.  Palis  edit.) 
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2.  "  We  deny  not,"  says  Tertulliax  (who  lived  al)out  sixty 
years  later  than  Justin), "  a  pledge  left  with  us ;  we  defile  no  man's 
marriage-bed  :  we  piously  educate  orphans,  relieve  the  indigent,  and 
render  no  man  evil  for  evil.  The  husband,  now  cured  of  his  former 
jealousy,  expels  his  now  virtuous  wife  from  his  house ;  the  father, 
so  tender  of  his  undutiful  heathen  son,  disinherits  him  when  he 
becomes  a  Christian  and  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  the  master,  hitherto 
so  kind  to  a  faithless  servant,  discards  him  on  becoming  religious  and 
faithful.  So  much  is  the  Christian  name  hated,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  husband  prefers  a  false  wife,  the 
father  a  rebellious  son,  and  the  master  a  knavish  servant,  to  having 
them  good  and  virtuous  Christians  !"  ' 

3.  *'  Inquire,"  says  Origen,  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  the  cavils 
and  objections  of  the  philosopher  Celsus,  written  about  a.d.  246, — 
*'  Inquire  into  the  lives  of  some  amongst  us :  compare  our  former 
and  present  mode  of  life,  and  you  will  find  in  what  impieties  and  im- 
purities men  were  involved  before  they  embraced  our  doctrines.  But 
since  they  embraced  them,  how  just,  grave,  moderate,  and  constant 
are  they  become !  yea,  some  are  so  inflamed  with  the  love  of  purity 
and  o-oodness,  as  to  abstain  even  from  lawful  enjoyments :  the  church 
abounds  with  such  men,  wherever  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  pre- 
vailed. How  is  it  possible  they  can  be  pestilent  members  of  society, 
who  have  converted  many  from  the  sink  of  vice  to  the  practice  of 
virtue  and  a  life  of  temperance,  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  ?  We  reclaim  women  from  immodesty,  quarrelling  with,  or 
parting  from  their  husbands  ;  men  from  the  wild  extravagance  of  the 
sports  and  theatres ;  and  restrain  youth,  who  are  prone  to  vice  and 
luxury,  by  painting,  not  only  the  vileness  of  lust,  but  the  punishment 
reserved  for  the  vicious  and  dissolute."^ 

4.  "  They  are  not  Christians,"  says  Lactantius  (who  flourished 
A.  D.  306),  "  but  pagans,  who  rob  by  land,  and  commit  piracy  by  sea; 
who  poison  their  wives  for  their  dowries,  or  their  husbands  that  they 
may  marry  their  adulterers;  who  strangle  or  expose  their  infants, 
commit  incest  with  their  daughters,  sisters,  mothers,  or  vestals,  who 
j)rostitute  their  bodies  to  unnatural  lusts,  seek  heaven  by  witchcraft, 
and  commit  other  crimes  odious  to  relate."  *  The  same  writer  also, 
contrasting  the  contradictions  between  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
practice  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  little  eflPects  that  resulted  from 
them,  with  the  purity  and  efiicacy  of  the  Gospel,  has  the  following 
animated  passage :  "  Give  me  a  man  who  is  choleric,  abusive  in  his 
language,  headstrong,  and  unruly;  with  a  very  few  words, —  the 
words  of  God,  —  I  will  render  him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Give  me  a 
greedy,  covetous,  parsimonious  man,  and  I  will  presently  return  him 
to  you  a  generous  creature,  freely  bestowing  his  money  by  handfuls. 
Give  me  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  man ;  instantly  his  ferocity  shall  be 
transformed  into  a  truly  mild  and  merciful  disposition.     Give  me  an 

'  Tcrtullian,  Apol.  c.  3. 

2  Orif^cn  contra  Cclsum,  lib.  i.  Origen  was  singularly  eminent  for  his  exemplary  learn- 
ing and  jiicty. 

»  Lactanlius,  Instit.  Divin.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  349,  350.  Edit.  BiponL 
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Tinjust  man,  a  foolish  man,  a  sinful  man ;  and  on  a  sudden  he  shall 
become  honest,  wise,  and  virtuous.  So  great  is  the  efficacy  of  divine 
wisdom,  that  when  once  admitted  into  the  human  heart,  it  expels 
folly,  the  parent  of  all  vice ;  and  in  accomplishing  this  great  end, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  expense,  no  absolute  need  of  books,  or  deep 
and  long  study  or  meditation.  The  benefit  is  conferred  gratuitously, 
easily,  expeditiously ;  provided  the  ears  and  the  heart  thirst  after 
wisdom.  Did  or  could  any  of  the  heathen  philosophers  accomplish 
such  important  purposes  as  these?"'  Thus  is  the  infinite  superiority 
of  Christianity  evinced,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  over  every  other 
system  of  philosophy.  Lactantius,  it  should  be  recollected,  had  himself 
been  a  heathen  philosopher,  and  here  delivers  the  result  of  his  own 
experience. 

Though  we  cannot  expect  from  heathens  direct  testimonies  to  the 
virtues  of  men  whom  they  cruelly  persecuted,  yet  the  works  of  hea- 
then writers  incidentally  furnish  ample  and  sufficient  proofs  of  their 
innocence  and  worth.  To  adduce  one  or  two  instances :  —  it  was  a 
common  saying  of  the  heathens,  that  a  person  was  a  good  man,  only 
he  was  a  Christian.  Pliny,  in  the  memorable  letter  already  cited  ^, 
says,  on  the  information  of  some  apostate  Christians,  that  their  great 
crime  consisted  in  assembling  together  on  a  stated  day  before  light,  to 
sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God ;  and  that  they  bound  themselves  by  oath, 
not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but  NOT  to  he  guilty  of  thefts 
or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their  word,  NOR  to  deny  a 
■pledge  committed  to  them  tohen  called  upon  to  return  it.  He  adds,  that 
though  he  put  two  Christian  women  to  the  torture,  he  discovered 
NOTHING  besides  a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  perseverance  of  Christians  in  a  life  of  exemplary  piety  pre- 
vailed so  far  that  the  apostate  emperor  Julian,  in  an  epistle  to  Ar- 
sacius,  a  heathen  pontiff  (written  a.  d.  430^),  recommended  their 
charities  and  other  virtues  to  the  imitation  of  the  pagans,  and  desired 
Arsacius  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  means  by  which  the  superstition  of 
the  Christians  was  propagated,  viz.  by  sanctity  of  life,  by  kindness  to 
strangers,  and  by  the  attention  they  paid  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
He  recommends  an  imitation  of  their  virtues ;  exhorts  the  heathen 
pontiff  to  prevail  on  the  priests  of  Galatia  to  attend  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods ;  enjoins  works  of  charity ;  and  desires  him  to  relieve  the 
distressed,  and  build  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  of 
whatever  religion.  "  It  is,''^  adds  the  emperor,  "  a  disgrace  to  the 
pagans  to  disregard  those  of  their  own  religion,  while  Christians  do 
kind  offices  to  strangers  and  enemies.''^  From  this  admission  of  Julian, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Christians  were  improved  in  benevolence  and 
morals  by  the  Gospel ;  and  even  the  heathens  were  improved  by  the 
example  of  the  Christians.  These  involuntary  testimonies  of  heathens 
to  the  innocence  and  virtues  of  the  primitive  Christians,  we  shall  find 
corroborated  by  various  other  proofs,  which  we  now  proceed  briefly  to 
exhibit. 

11.  If  we  advert  to  the  Effects  of  Christianity  on  society 

^  Lactantius,  Instit.  Divin.  lib.  iii.  c.  26.  torn.  i.  p.  232.  Edit.  Bipont. 
*  Sec  pp.  178,  179.  siipra.  *  Julian.  Epist.  130. 
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IN  GENERAL,  we  shall  find  that  the  benevolent  spii-it  of  the  Gospel  served 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  independent  nations ;  broke  down  the 
partition  which  separated  the  Heathens  and  Jews,  abated  their  pre- 
judices, and  rendered  them  more  liberal  to  each  other.  It  checked 
pride  and  revenge,  those  sources  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  promoted 
humility  and  forgiveness ;  it  rendered  its  sincere  professors  just  and 
honest,  and  inspired  them  with  fii'mness  under  persecution.  The 
apostles  and  evangelists  endured  the  severest  sufferings  rather  than 
renounce  their  religion ;  nor  could  the  primitive  Christians  who  suc- 
ceeded them  be  induced  by  threats  or  torments  to  desert  their  pro- 
fession. They  neither  repined  nor  railed  at  their  enemies,  but  en- 
dured various  excruciating  torments  with  invincible  meekness,  patience, 
and  resignation.  Further,  Avherever  the  benign  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  penetrated,  it  has  descended  into  families,  and  carried  with  it 
peace  and  happiness.  The  female  sex,  which  is  degraded  and  maltreated 
in  modern  heathen  nations,  as  it  was  among  many  of  the  ancient  pagan 
nations,  is  elevated,  wherever  the  Gospel  has  spread,  to  that  rank  in  so- 
ciety to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled,  and  the  civil,  moral,  and  religious 
condition  of  women  has  been  proportionably  improved.'  Polygamy  has 
been  abolished,  and  divorce  is  permitted, — not  to  gratify  the  levity, 
caprice,  or  profligacy  of  either  party,  (for  in  Rome  at  least  the 
women  also  had  the  power  of  divorce,  where  their  licentiousness  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  men,) — but  only  in  the  case  of  unfaithfulness  to 
the  nuptial  vow.  It  is  true  that,  in  certain  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  Christian  religion  has  been  so  far  corrupted  as  to  lose 
nearly  all  its  influence,  illicit  connections  may  be  formed,  adulterous 
intrigues  pursued,  and  even  crimes  against  nature  perpetrated,  with 
but  little  dishonour.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Britain  and  other  Protestant 
countries,  where  the  Gospel  has  had  a  freer  course ;  for,  though  the 
same  dispositions  are  discovered  in  great  numbers  of  persons,  yet  the 
fear  of  the  public  frown  holds  most  of  them  in  awe.  From  the  lowest 
degradation  and  oppression,  the  female  sex  has  been  raised  to  respect, 
cultivation,  and  refinement,  to  a  rank  and  influence  in  society,  which 
they  possess  only  in  Christian  countries  where  their  interest  and  hap- 
piness are  uniformly  and  properly  consulted  in  every  important  con- 
cern in  life.  We  have  no  public  indecencies  between  the  sexes,  no 
law  that  requires  prostitution.  If  any  unnatural  crimes  be  perpetrated, 
they  are  not  common ;  much  less  are  they  tolerated  by  the  laws,  or 
countenanced  by  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the  odium  which 
follows  such  practices  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  perpetrators  of 
them  with  perpetual  infamy  in  the  land.  Rapes,  incests,  and  adul- 
teries, are  not  only  punishable  by  law,  but  odious  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  No  one  can  live  in  the  known  practice  of  fornication, 
lying,  theft,  fraud,  or  cruelty,  and  retain  his  character.  It  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  with  us,  as  it  is  in  China  or  Hindostan  (and  as  the 
profligate  Rousseau  pleaded  when  he  sent  his  illegitimate  offspring  to 
the  foundling  hospital),  that  such  things  are  the  custom  of  the  coiintri/. 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  a  collection  of  interesting  far  ts.  compiled  from 
various  writers,  in  an  "  Essay  on  what  ChristiaiiirV  lias  done  for  \\  omen,"  ]ircfixcd  to  the 
second  volume  of  "Female  Scripture  IJiograpliy,  liy  F,  A.  Cox,  A.  M."  London,  1817, 
2  vols.  8vo. 
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Further,  the  harshness  of  parental  authority  has  been  restrained  ; 
the  barbarous  practice  of  exposing  or  depriving  of  life,  weak,  de- 
formed, or  helpless  children  (which  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of 
many  states),  has  been  abolished,  and  hospitals  have  been  instituted 
for  the  preservation  of  deserted  children  ;  and  what  was  then  deemed 
a*  wise  political  expedient  to  rid  the  state  of  useless  and  troublesome 
-  members,  is  now  justly  considered  and  punished  as  the  most  atrocious 
of  crimes.  And  that  uncontrolled  power  which  was  possessed  by 
fathers  and  husbands,  and  which  rendered  the  condition  of  sons  worse 
than  that  of  slaves',  and  exposed  wives  to  the  most  cruel  treatment 2, 
has  been  annihilated  by  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  system 
of  domestic  slavery,  which  subjected  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  a  few  free-born  masters,  —  who  treated  and 
valued  them  like  beasts,  while  they  were  sometimes  made  the  sacrifice 
of  a  youthful  frolic,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  and  roads  by  thou- 
sands for  amusement, — is  fully  extinguished;  and  our  own  times 
have  witnessed  another  triumph  of  Christian  benevolence,  in  the 
extirpation  (at  least  in  the  British  dominions)  of  the  infamous  traffic 
in  human  beings;  the  success  of  which  measure  is  to  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the  influence  of  Cliristianity  in  directing  public  opinion. 

Thus,  while  the  Gospel  prescribes  the  best  rules  for  promoting 
family  peace  and  domestic  happiness,  it  has  also  removed  the  great 
obstacles  which  have  often  impeded  it.  The  condition  of  the  inferior 
and  dependent  ranks  of  society  has  been  ameliorated,  and  every 
varied  form  of  human  suffering  finds  some  alleviation  from  the  active 
diligence  of  private  benevolence,  and  the  munificent  provisions  of 
public  charity.  The  heathens  had  no  public  places  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  widow,  or  the  orphan,  nor  was  there 
a  single  hospital  in  the  whole  heathen  world ;  whereas  every  Chris- 
tian country  abounds  with  charitable  institutions  for  those  humane 
purposes.  The  flow  of  beneficence,  proceeding  from  this  divine 
source  (especially  in  this  highly  favoured  country),  has  scarcely  left 
any  means  untried  for  meliorating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor :  it  has 
erected  asylums  for  almost  every  form  of  human  misery,  for  all  the 
children  of  the  needy,  for  the  destitute,  for  the  houseless,  and  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals.  It  has  extended  itself  to  the  abodes  of  guilt 
and  crime,  and  has  attempted  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  prisoner  all 

"  "  The  cruelty  of  the  Roman  law,  not  content  with  the  destruction  of  infants,  extended 
its  severity  even  to  the  adult :  it  considered  children  not  as  persons  but  as  things,  as  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  family  mansion,  which  the  master  of  the  family  might  remove,  or 
sell,  or  destroy,  like  any  other  part  of  the  furniture,  at  his  discretion.  In  one  respect,  the 
condition  of  a  son  was  worse  than  that  of  a  slave.  A  slave  could  only  be  sold  once,  a  son 
THREE  times:  and  he  might  be  imprisoned,  scourged,  exiled,  or  put  to  death  by  the  pater- 
familias, without  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal."  (Nieuport  de  Ritibus  Romanis,  p.  585.) 
With  respect  to  daughters,  there  was  an  act  of  power  more  exquisitely  cruel  perhaps  than 
all  the  rest.  The  father  could  compel  his  married  daughter  to  repudiate  a  husband  whom 
she  tenderly  loved,  and  whom  he  himself  had  approved.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxvi. 
c.  3.)    Bp.  Porteus's  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity,  in  his  Tracts,  p.  379. 

*  What  was,  if  possible,  still  more  preposterous  and  intolerable,  the  wife  herself,  though 
the  mother  perhaps  of  a  numerous  family,  was  subjected,  no  less  than  her  children,  to  tho 
paternal  authority  and  despotic  will  of  her  husband.  She  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  con- 
sidered as  his  daughter,  and  might  be  retained  or  dismissed  at  pleasure ;  and  for  certaia 
crimes  (some  of  them  of  a  very  trivial  nature),  might  be  put  to  death.  Ibid. 
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the  comforts  that  are  compatible  with  the  strict  claims  of  justice  ;  and 
it  has  even  reached  the  inferior  animals,  by  procuring  for  them  gentle 
treatment,  and  constituting  them  objects  of  legal  protection.  In  vain 
may  we  search  in  the  writings  of  pagan  moralists  for  exhortations  to 
benevolence  like  this :  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  Offices,  of 
active  and  liberal  love  to  the  poor,  to  slaves,  to  criminals,  to  the  brute 
creation,  in  short,  to  any,  except  friends  and  relations,  or  for  merely 
worldly  and  selfish  purposes ;  and  if  modern  moralists  do  better,  Chris- 
tianity may  claim  the  praise.  What  terminated  the  horrid  gladiatorial 
massacres  and  murders  which  destroyed  so  many  thousands  of  unhappy 
persons  among  the  Romans? — Christianity.  What  has  instituted 
80  many  establishments  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  vicious,  and  for  in- 
structing even  criminals?  —  Christianity.  What  has  meliorated 
the  condition  and  procured  security  to  the  lives  of  insolvent  debtors, 
whose  misfortunes — not  their  faults  —  place  them  in  the  power  of 
merciless  creditors?  —  Christianity.  What  has  protected  widows 
and  orphans  against  injustice,  —  orphan  princes  against  usurpers  and 
rebellious  subjects, — subjects  against  exaction  and  oppression,  —  the 
weak  against  the  powerful  in  suits  at  law, — the  goods  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  shipwrecked  against  plunderers,  —  and,  in  short,  every 
description  of  persons  against  the  distress  which  would  otherwise 
have  overwhelmed  them  ?  —  Christianity.  What  has  discouraged 
suicides  ?  —  Cii  kistianity.  The  heathens  very  frequently  committed 
suicide  agreeably  to  their  religious  and  philosophical  dogmas ;  but  no 
real  Christian  can  commit  this  crime  without  knowing  that  he  is 
acting  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  committing  murder, 
and  clearly  violating  a  divine  command.  What  has  discouraged  the 
absurd  practice  of  duels,  or  deciding  doubtful  or  disputed  points  by 
single  combat,  which  obtained  so  generally  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe  ?  —  Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  from  a  false  notion  of 
honour,  duels  continue  to  be  fought,  often  for  the  most  frivolous  or 
imaginary  affronts ;  but  these  are  not  chargeable  upon  the  Gospel, 
which  prohibits  murder  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  men  who  engage  in 
such  duels  show  by  their  conduct  that  though  they  may  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians,  TiiEY  ARE  TOTALLY  DESTITUTE  OF  Chris- 
tian PRINCIPLE,  and  act  in  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  a  Christian 
country  (at  least  of  this  country),  which  prohibit  them,  under  severe 
penalties.' 

'  By  the  law  of  England,  where  the  parties  meet  with  an  intent  to  murder,  (and  with 
what  other  intent,  wc  may  ask,  can  they  meet?  since  challenges  are  always  sent  at  least 
one  or  two  days  before  the  duel  takes  place,  so  that  they  meet  deliberately  and  with  a 
determination  to  take  each  other's  lives,  —  thinking  it  their  duty  n.^  gentlemen,  and  claiming 
it  as  their  right  to  wanton  with  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others,  without  any  war- 
rant for  it  either  human  or  divine,) — if  one  party  kills  the  other,  it  comes  within  the  notion 
of  murder,  and  is  punishable  accordingly.  So  repugnant  indeed  is  our  law  that  not  only 
the  principal  who  actually  kills  the  other,  but  also  his  seconds,  arc  guilty  of  murder,  whether 
they  fought  or  not;  and  it  is  held  that  the  seconds  of  the  party  slain  arc  likewise  guilty  ns 
acccssarit'S.     Sec  IJIackstonc's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  199. 

The  modern  practice  of  duelling  is  considered  as  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  men 
from  insult:  but,  that  it  is  a  mere  custom,  and  unnecessary  for  that  purpose,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  females,  the  Christian  societies  called  Quakers,  and  Unit.as  Fratrum  or 
T'nited  Brethren,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  scarcely  more  insulted  than  the  man 
wlio  will  tight.     "  It  is  strange,"  Dr.  Ryan  remarks  with  equal  force  and  justice,  "  thai 
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III.  From   society,  generally,  let  us  ascend  to  the   influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  RELIGION  and  government  of  states  AND 

COUNTRIES. 

Wherever  the  Gospel  has  spread,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  mighty  efficacy  as  a  means  of  improving  the  present 
condition  of  man.  Polytheism  and  idolatry,  together  with  human 
sacrifices,  and  all  their  attendant  cruelties  and  profligate  immoralities, 
have  been  abolished.  And  as  soon  as  nations  and  governments  be- 
came Christian,  they  were  actuated  by  that  mild,  benevolent,  and 
generous  spirit,  Avhich  the  early  believers  had  displayed  even  in  the 
midst  of  calumny,  insult,  and  persecution.  Those  princes  who  em- 
braced Christianity  became  more  humble  than  their  heathen  prede- 
cessors, blended  Christian  morality  with  ,  their  civil  institutes,  and 
transcribed  into  their  political  codes  the  humanity  and  benevolence 
inspired  by  their  religion.  Fewer  kings  were  murdered  and  fewer 
revolutions  took  place  in  Christian  than  in  pagan  states.  It  is  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  alone  that  has  greatly  reformed  the  laws  of  na- 
tions ',  and  has  diminished  the  horrors  of  war.  That  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficient  to  banish  unjust  wars  from  the  earth  is  true ;  and,  as 

fighting  should  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  truth,  honour,  or  honesty  of  the  duellist :  a 
man  may  possess  personal  courage  without  another  good  quality.  The  liar,  the  knave, 
the  seducer  of  his  friend's  wife,  will  fight.  He  who  was  a  villain  before  he  fought  will  still 
be  a  villain,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  greater  villain  than  if  he  had  declined  the  combat.  *  [If 
a  man  is  so  grossly  insulted,  that  his  religious  principle  is  not  suflSciently  strong  to  sup- 
port him  under  the  atfront,  let  him  challenge  the  aggressor,  form  a  resolution  not  to  fire, 
and  commit  this  resolution,  sealed  up,  to  his  second.  If  he  escapes,  let  him  prosecute  at 
law;  if  he  is  killed,  let  his  friends  prosecute  for  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  murder.]  *  I 
knew  a  gentleman,  who  had  fought  many  duels,  receive  a  challenge  for  a  trifling  offence; 
he  made  an  apology,  which  the  challenger  did  not  accept  of,  but  insisted  on  a  meeting. 
When  the  challenged  went  to  the  ground,  he  carried  a  paper,  stating  the  offence,  his  offer 
of  an  apology,  his  private  resolution  not  to  fire,  with  a  direction  to  his  friends  to  prosecute 
for  murder,  if  he  should  fall.  The  challenger  fired  without  effect;  his  antagonist  did  not 
fire,  but  prosecuted  him  at  law,  and  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.  Though  the  challenger 
was  thus  punished  for  firing,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  escaped  unpunished  if  he  had 
killed  his  opponent,  as  juries  are  in  the  habit  of  perjuring  themselves  in  support  of  this 
practice.  They  find  a  man  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  who  sends  a  challenge,  or  fires 
without  hitting,  but  acquit  him  if  he  kills  in  consequence  of  that  challenge!  Their  usual 
verdict,  that  the  survivor  killed  in  his  own  defence,  is  generally  false,  because  self-pre- 
servation seldom  requires  a  man  to  kill  his  antagonist.  Where  the  combatants  are  supposed 
to  fire  at  the  same  instant,  each  stands  as  good  a  chance  of  escaping,  where  he  reserves 
his  shot,  as  where  he  discharges  it,  provided  his  opponent  is  not  apprised  of  his  intention. 
He  defends  his  honour  by  standing  his  adversary's  fire,  and  his  reserved  shot  protects  his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  antagonist.  He,  therefore,  who  unnecessarily  kills,  has  no  claim 
to  impunity  on  the  plea  of  self-defence,  and  juries  who  urge  that  plea  are  absolutely  per- 
jured. The  jury -man,  however,  has  precedents  for  disregarding  his  oath:  most  juries 
perjured  themselves  in  the  same  way,  and  he  is  satisfied ;  as  if  he  was  not  accountable  to 
God,  and  to  society,  for  his  perjury,  and  for  the  evik  which  generally  arise  from  the 
encouragement  of  duels."  (Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  the  Effects  of  Religion  on  Mankind, 
pp.  121,  122.)  Most  of  the  preceding  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  disgust- 
ing and  brutal  practice  of  prize-fighting. 

'  The  beneficial  "  Influence  of  Christianity  upon  International  Law "  is  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy,  in  his  Hulsean  Prize  Essay.    Cambridge,  1856. 


**  A  correspondent,  since  the  publication  of  the  sixth  edition,  has  objected  that  the  sentences,  above 
printed  between  brackets,  may  mislead  a  weak  Christian  to  think  that  he  was  allowed  to  send  and  receive  a 
challenge.  As  these  sentences  form  an  integral  part  of  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Ryan,  the  author  of  the  present 
work  does  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  omit  them.  But  whoever  calmly  and  attentively  weighs  the 
vliule  of  the  quotation  above  given,  and  the  context  of  the  note  in  which  it  occuis,  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  ALL  duels  are  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;ind  to  the  spirit  of  Chrisli.iuiiy.  i\otc  to  the  seventh 
edition. 
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an  acute  writer  has  forcibly  remarked,  "  It  would  have  been  won^ 
derful  if  it  had,  seeing  it  has  never  yet  been  cordially  embraced  by 
the  majority,  nor  perhaps  by  the  preponderating  part  of  any  nation. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  had  its  influence  ; "  '  and  that  influence  has  been 
of  the  most  beneficial  kind  for  the  happiness  of  man.  For  the  cold 
inhumanity  which  considered  war,  not  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  the 
human  race,  but  as  the  prime  business  and  most  exquisite  gratification 
of  life; — the  restless  ambition,  passion  for  martial  achievements,  and 
ferocious  rapacity  which  produced  the  most  unprovoked  aggressions ; 

—  the  implacable  and  vindictive  spirit  with  which  wars  were  carried 
on,  and  which,  consequently,  for  many  ages,  overwhelmed  the  world 
with  bloodshed,  ruin,  and  desolation ;  —  that  relentless  cruelty  which 
condemned  the  unhappy  captive  to  perpetual  slavery  or  to  an  igno- 
minious death  (sometimes  by  torture)  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ; 

—  the  desolations  of  whole  countries,  together  with  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  flourishing  and  opulent  cities,  and  that  relentless  cruelty  which 
spared  not  from  massacre  and  extermination  the  unoffending  female, 
the  helpless  infant,  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age  ;  —  these  are  out- 
rages of  which  we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
professing  Christians,  though  nothing  was  more  frequent  among  the 
most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  those  most  celebrated  for 
their  private  and  public  virtue.  (Such  were  the  pagan  notions  of 
virtue ! ) 

"  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  alone  which,  moderating  the  views 
of  sovereigns  and  states,  and  directing  the  measures  of  government 
to  the  legitimate  objects  of  its  institution,  viz.  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  society  and  the  preservation  of  its  moral  interests,  leads  to 
an  equitable  consideration  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  other 
nations,  and  to  an  miremitted  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity over  which  it  presides.  It  is  the  spirit  of  just  and  reasonable  policy 
which  inspires  rulers  with  a  desire  of  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  God, 
who  appointed  them  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well ;  teaching  them  to  promote,  upon  general  and  permanent 
principles,  the  interests  of  every  class  of  society,  and  to  ground  the 
confidence  of  power  on  the  observance  of  the  just  claims  of  every 
department"'*  Hence  the  ancient  fierceness  of  despotism,  where 
such  a  form  of  government  still  exists,  has  been  limited  and  assuaged. 
Those  arbitrary  laws  and  that  perversion  and  corruption  of  justice 
which  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  especially  at  Rome,  during  the  latter 
periods  of  the  republic,  have  disappeared  from  the  codes  of  Christian 
states,  especially  in  our  own  country.  These  great  civil  blessings,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  influence 
wliicli  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  had  on  our  civil  constitution  (with 
which  It  is  so  closely  and  essentially  interwoven,  that  it  is  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England^),  on  the  temper  of  our  governors  and  of  the 
people,  on  the  temper  of  the  laws,  and  of  those  who  framed  them, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  administer  them.     It  is  this  holy  influence 

'  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  134. 

*  Bp.  Gray's  Connection  of  Siu  rcil  and  I'rufane  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

•  Blackstonc's  Comnicnlarics,  by  Professor  Christian,  vol.  iv.  p,  59.  and  note  (5.) 
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of  Chnstiiinity  principally  "  which,  by  mitigating  in  some  degree  the 
riuicour  of  contending  factions  against  each  other,  and  inspiring  them 
with  some  little  share  of  mutual  charity  and  forbearance,  has  hitherto 
preserved  this  country  from  those  scenes  of  carnage  and  devastation 
that  stain  and  disgrace  the  annals  of  ancient  history.  It  is  this  which 
has  in  general  restrained  our  provincial  governors  from  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  equity  and  humanity  in  their  administration ;  and  has  car- 
ried even  to  our  most  distant  colonies  a  large  share  of  the  freedom, 
the  justice,  the  ease,  the  tranquillity,  the  security,  and  prosperity  of 
the  parent  state.  It  is  this,  in  fine,  which  has  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  our  magistrates  and  our  judges  that  strong  sense  of  duty  to 
God,  to  man,  and  to  their  country,  that  sacred  regard  to  justice  and 
rectitude  which  renders  them  beyond  all  example,  impartial,  upright, 
and  uncorrupt ;  which  secures  to  every  rank  of  men  the  equal  benefit 
of  the  laws,  which  extends  to  the  meanest  their  protection,  and  brings 
the  greatest  under  their  control."' 

IV.  But  the  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  the  world  are 
not  confined  to  ameliorating  the  moral,  civil,  religious,  and  political 
condition  of  mankind :  the  most  polished  nations,  now  in  existence, 
are  indebted  to  it  for  the  preservation  and  diffusion  of  literature  and 
the  elegant  arts  of  painting,  statuary,  architecture,  and  music.  Chris- 
tianity has  been  instrumental  in  preserving  and  disseminating  moral, 
classical,  and  theological  Knowledge,  in  every  nation  where  it  has 
been  established.  The  Law,  the  Gospel,  the  comments  on  them,  and 
the  works  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin : 
80  that  a  knowledge  of  these  three  languages  became  indispensably 
necessary  to  every  man  who  wished  to  be  an  intelligent  Christian. 
Christianity  being  contained  in  books,  the  use  of  letters  became  ne- 
cessary to  its  teachers;  nor  could  learning  have  been  entirely  lost, 
while  there  was  an  order  of  men,  who  were  obliged  to  possess  a  mo- 
derate share  of  it,  to  qualify  them  for  the  priesthood,  and  entitle  them 
to  its  emoluments.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  (a.d.  108 )^  the  German 
nation  were  strangers  to  letters ;  and  the  two  following  facts  prove 
that  other  nations  were  likely  to  continue  illiterate,  had  not  the 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  exerted  themselves  for  their  instruction.  The 
Goths,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  Athens  (a.d.  270),  brought 
together  into  one  heap  all  the  books  they  found  there,  and  would  have 
consumed  the  valuable  treasure,had  not  one  of  them  told  his  companions, 
that  while  the  Greeks  amused  themselves  with  those  they  neglected 
the  art  of  war,  and  were  easily  overcome.*  Theodoric,  a  Gothic 
prince  (a.d.  293),  would  not  suffer  the  children  of  his  subjects  to  be 
instructed  in  the  sciences ;  imagining,  that  such  instruction  enervated 
the  mind,  rendered  men  unfit  for  martial  exploits ;  and  that  the  boy 
who  trembled  at  the  rod,  would  never  look  undaunted  at  the  sword 
or  spear.*  But  no  sooner  was  Christianity  propagated  among  bar- 
barians, than  they  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  letters.  Ulphilas,  a 

'  Bp.  Porteus's  Tracts,  p.  383. 

"^  De  Moribus  Germ.  c.  ii.  iii. 

'  Zonaras,  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  26.    Gibbon's  Ilist.  toL  i.  p.  434. 

*  Procop.  De  Bello  Goth.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
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Gothic  bishop  (a.d.  380),  invented  letters  for  his  illiterate  country- 
men, translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue  for  their  use,  and  in- 
structed them  in  its  doctrines ;  and  some  Goths  soon  became  so  well 
informed,  that  they  compared  their  version  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Hebrew  originals.^  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland,  the  natives  had  no  alphabet,  no  annals  but  their  verses, 
nor  any  thing  but  memory  to  preserve  their  verses,  their  antiquities, 
the  genealogies  of  their  kings,  and  the  exploits  of  their  heroes.  The 
more  verses  a  man  could  repeat  the  more  learned  he  was  deemed, 
while  the  bard  who  composed  any  thing  new  was  sure  of  being  re- 
spected by  the  kings  and  people.*  Tliis  was  the  state  of  the  Irish, 
when  the  Christian  missionaries  came  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of 
letters,  and  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Such  a  change,  however, 
was  wrought  in  them  by  Christianity  and  its  teachers,  that  Ireland 
was  styled  the  island  of  very  pious  and  very  learned  men.  Ansga- 
rlus^,  the  chief  apostle  of  the  northern  nations,  not  only  preached  the 
Gospel  to  those  barbarians,  but  established  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  religion  and  letters.  Cyril  and  Methodius'*,  who  converted 
the  Bulgarians,  Moravians,  and  Bohemians,  about  the  same  time, 
previously  invented  the  Slavic  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Bible,  and 
Bome  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  into  the  Slavic  tongue,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  their  narrow  minds,  and  softening  their  hard  hearts 
to  mildness  and  pity.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  bar- 
barians who  became  proselytes  of  the  Gospel.  In  Russia  the  teachers 
of  Christianity  recommended,  at  the  same  time,  the  Gospel  and  let- 
ters, the  rudiments  of  the  arts,  of  law,  and  order ;  and  were  seconded 
in  their  exertions  by  religious  princes,  who  employed  skilful  Greeks 
for  decorating  the  cities,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  "  The 
dome  and  paintings  of  [the  famous  Cathedral  of]  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople were  rudely  copied  in  the  Kussian  churches  of  Kiow  and 
Novogorod ;  the  writings  of  the  fathers  were  translated  into  the 
Sclavonic  language ;  and  three  hundred  noble  youths  were  invited,  or 
compelle;!,  to  attend  lectures  in  the  college  of  Jaroslaus." *  In  various 
parts  of  Europe,  edifices  for  divine  worship  arose  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  clergy,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  sovereigns  and  of  the 
laity;  and  though  these  were  sometimes  influenced  by  unwortiiy  mo- 
tives, yet  the  effect  has  not  been  the  less  beneficial  to  the  arts  of 
painting,  design,  architecture,  and  music,  whose  professors  were  en- 
couraged to  the  exertion  of  their  talents  by  liberal  remuneration. 
AVhen,  however,  the  love  of  literature  was  succeeded  by  the  love  of 
arms  (which  was  particularly  the  case  during  the  middle  ages)  few 
had  inducements  to  study,  except  those  who  were  educated  and  des- 
tined for  the  sacred  office;  nor  could  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  have  been  propagated  so  universally  as  it  was,  had 
not  the  clergy  found  them  necessary  for  understanding  the  Scriptures 
and  the  works  of  the  fixthcrs.  By  these  meins,  they  possessed  most 
of  the  learning  of  those  times,  and  handed  it  down  to  their  successors, 

'  Socrat.  lib.  iv.  c.  32.    Sozoin.  lib.  vi.  r.  ."JB.    Philostorg.  lib.  ii.  c  5. 

2  Bollaiidj  Acta,  M.irch  xvii.  '  Mahillion,  Annul.  826- 

*  Balbiiii  Misocll.  part  i.  *  Gibbon's  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  24-1. 
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wlio  had  the  merit  of  collecting,  transcribing,  and  preserving  books, 
which  otherwise  must  have  perished,  when  a  taste  for  erudition  was 
almost  extinct,  and  the  passion  of  laymen  was  directed  to  arms.' 

On  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  JSIohammedans,  in 
1453,  literature  took  refuge  in  the  west  of  Europe,  where  many  of 
the  clergy  were  among  its  most  strenuous  supporters.  At  length, 
learning  emerged  from  the  silence  of  the  cloister,  whither  she  had  re- 
treated, and  where  she  had  been  preserved  from  destruction ;  and  her 
appearance  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  all  the  blessings  which  she  so 
eminently  bestows.  The  Reformation  promoted,  still  more,  the  cause 
of  learning;  and  its  general  diffusion  has  been  aided  most  signally  by 
the  discovery  and  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  art  of  printing. 
The  modern  opposers  of  revelation,  however,  reasoning  in  a  retrograde 
motion,  ascribe  all  our  improvements  to  philosophy.  But  it  was  re- 
ligion, the  RELIGION  OF  Christ,  that  took  the  lead.  Tlie  Reformers 
opened  to  us  the  Scriptures,  and  broke  all  those  fetters  that  shackled 
human  reason.  Philosophy  crept  humbly  in  her  train,  profited  by 
her  labours  and  sufferings;  and  now  ungratefully  claims  all  the  honour 
and  praise  to  herself.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Cranmer  preceded 
Lord  Bacon,  Boyle,  Newton,  and  Locke.  The  horrible  excesses  that 
will  for  ever  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  first  French  revolution  are 
not  chai'geable  upon  Christianity.  The  French  nation  renounced 
Christianity  before  they  plunged  into  such  crimes.  Philosophy  and 
reason  were  their  boasted  guides.  Besides,  Christianity  ought  not  to 
be  charged  with  all  the  crimes  of  those  who  have  assumed  its  name. 
No  institution  has  ever  been  able  to  prevent  all  the  excesses  which  it 
forbad;  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revelation,  that  it  has  some- 
times furnished  a  pretext  for  introducing  those  very  evils  and  oppres- 
sions, which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.^  But  the  mischiefs  which, 
through  the  corrupt  passions  of  men,  have  been  the  accidental  con- 
sequences of  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  its  spirit.  "  The 
Legislator  of  the  universe,   in  promulgating  the  sublime  laws   of 

'  The  Literary  Benefits  conferred  on  the  world  by  Christianity,  are  thus  concisely  but 
forcibly  stated  by  Dr.  Jortin.  "  To  whom,"  says  he,  "  are  we  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  antiquities,  sacred  and  secular,  for  every  thing  that  is  called  Philology,  or  the  Literce 
Humaniores?  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  learned 
languages?  To  Clu-istians.  To  whom,  for  chronology,  and  the  continuation  of  history 
through  many  centuries?  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  rational  systems  of  morality  and 
of  natural  religion?  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  improvements  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  for  the  application  of  these  discoveries  to  religious  purposes?  To  Christians.  To 
whom,  for  metaphysical  researches,  carried  as  far  as  the  subject  will  permit?  To  Chris- 
tians. To  whom,  for  the  moral  rules  to  be  observed  by  nations  in  war  and  peace?  To 
Christians.  To  whom,  for  jurisprudence  and  political  knowledge,  and  for  settling  the  riglds 
of  subjects,  both  civil  and  religious,  upon  a  proper  foundation?  To  Christians  —  not  to 
atheists  or  deists,  some  of  whom  (as  Hobbes  in  particular)  have  been  known  advocates 
for  tyranny."  (Jortin's  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  pp.  373,  374.)  He  further  observes,  that  some 
of  the  atheistical  and  deistical  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  (and 
the  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  those  of  our  own  times)  were  "  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
most  of  them  a  sort  of  half-scholars,  and  retailers  of  second-hand  wares,  none  of  them 
eminently  learned,  or  contributors  to  the  advancement  of  erudition  and  knowledge  in  any 
material  article."  (Ibid.  p.  373.) 

*  On  the  subject  above  noticed,  the  reader  will  find  some  excellent  and  forcible  remarks 
in  Dr.  Dewar's  Discourses  illustrative  of  the  Designs  of  Christianity,  Disc.  13.  entitled 
••  The  Imperfection  of  Christians  no  valid  Objection  to  Christianity." 

VOL.  I.  E  E 
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Christianity,  —  though  he  furnished  men  with  motives  calculated  to 
elevate  them  to  his  throne,  and  to  extend  their  hopes  far  beyond  the 
grave,  —  did  not  at  the  same  time  transform  the  intelligent  creatures, 
to  whom  he  gave  those  laws,  into  mere  machines.  He  has  given  them 
the  jxncer  either  to  cnnform  to  Christian  'precepts  or  to  infringe  them  ;  and 
thus  has  placed  in  their  own  hands  their  own  destiny.  If,  after  this, 
a  great  many  of  them  reject  the  good  and  choose  the  evil,  the  fault  is 
manifestly  theirs,  and  not  his,  who  by  so  many  the  most  tremendous 
demmclatlons,  warns  them  against  the  latter,  and  by  the  most  alluring 
invitations  solicits  them  to  the  former."  Were  all  men  to  become  sin- 
cere believers  in  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  all 
honestly  disposed  to  obey  its  holy  precepts,  nothing  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  diffuse  real  comlbrt,  peace,  and  happiness  in  this  world.  In- 
deed, whoever  will  candidly  and  attentively  compare  the  morals  of 
professing  Christians  throughout  the  world,  defective  as  they  are,  with 
those  of  the  heathen  nations  In  a  similar  stage  of  society,  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  effects  of  Ciiristlanlty  have  been  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial. Some  vices  were  not  forbidden,  Avhile  others  were  ajiplauded, 
by  the  ancients;  but  the  vices  of  the  Christian,  the  sins  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  life,  are  all  forl)idden  by  the  Gospel.  It  has  silently 
communicated  innumerable  blessings  to  individuals.  Besides  those 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages',  we  may  observe  that,  through  its 
blessed  influence,  crimes  are  less  malignant;  the  manners  of  mankind 
are  softened  and  humanised,  to  a  degree  unknown  In  ancient  times;  a 
more  general  respect  is  paid  to  the  decency  of  external  appearances, 
and  to  the  sentiments  of  virtuous  and  pious  men;  and  although  much 
wickedness  still  remains  among  the  nominal  professors  of  the  Christian 
faith,  who  are  Christians  in  name,  but  little  better  than  heathens  in 
practice,  yet  a  large  portion  of  piety  and  virtue  silently  exists  among 
the   middle   and  lower  classes  of  mankind,   who  in  every  age  and 

'  "  Much  general  reformation  and  happiness,  in  various  ways,  hath  been  introduced  into 
the  world  by  the  Gospel,  both  among  individuals,  and  among  nations.  But  even  on  a 
supposition  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  proves  nothing  against  the  good  e!iects  of  Christianity, 
if  it  were  properly  obeyed.  It  only  proves,  that  notwithstandiiig  the  purity  of  the  Gospel, 
and  its  gracious  intention  of  making  mankind  religious  and  happy,  there  arc  numbers  who 
will  not  be  made  religious  and  happy  by  it.  But  what  could  God  Almiglity  do  more  for 
man,  consistently  with  leaviiig  him  at  liberty  to  act  freely?  He  could  only  give  him  a 
rule  to  walk  by,  and  reason  to  enforce  that  rule;  unless  he  had  changed  his  nature,  and, 
by  giving  him  a  new  religion,  had  wrought  a  standing  miracle  to  force  his  obedience  to  it. 
So  that,  of  course,  the  world  will  always  be  divided  into  two  sorts  of  i)eople  —  such  as  are 
deaf  to  all  the  calls  of  religion;  and  such  as  live  up  to  its  rules.  Among  these  latter  only 
are  to  be  found  those  who  feel  the  happiness  of  living  under  Gospel  laws.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing,  indeed,  if  those  should  profit  by  them,  who  never  trouble  their  heads 
about  them.  The  patient,  who  rejects  the  medicine,  must  not  hope  to  remove  the  disease. 
Our  Saviour  himself,  you  remember,  pro])licsied,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  of  the  dif- 
ferent reception  which  his  Gospel  should  meet  among  ditterent  men.  Some  seed,  he  tells 
you,  would  fall  among  thorns,  and  be  choked  —  others  on  beaten  ground,  and  be  picked 
up  —  but  that  still  there  would  be  some  which  would  fall  on  pood  ground,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  in  abundance.  The  Christian  religion,  therefore,  is  not  meant  to  work  by  force,  or 
like  a  charm,  on  the  minds  of  men.  If  it  did,  there  could  be  no  goodness  in  the  observ- 
ance of  it;  but  it  is  intcmled  mercifully  to  guide  those  to  hap])iness,  who  will  listen  to  its 
gracious  voice.  So  that  when  we  look  into  the  world,  and  wish  to  see  the  effects  of  reli- 
gion, we  nmst  look  for  it  only  among  real  Christians  —  among  those  who  truly  live  up  to 
its  laws  —  and  not  among  those  who  happen  to  live  in  a  Christian  country,  and  are  Chris- 
tianb  only  in  name."     Gilpin's  Sermons,  vol.  lii.  pp.  9 — 11. 
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country  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  community.  Nay,  in  Christian 
countries,  even  the  wicked  themselves  (who  have  not  cast  off  all  re- 
ligion, and  deliberately  renounced  the  Gospel)  are  greatly  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  future  punishments,  which  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  Gospel.  So  that  mankind  are,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  tem- 
poral point  of  view,  under  infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific 
temper  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  reaped  more  substantial  worldly  be- 
nefits from  it,  than  from  any  other  institution  upon  earth;  and,  what- 
ever of  sobriety  or  moral  virtue  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  writings 
or  lives  of  the  opposers  of  revelation  in  modern  times,  they  are  in- 
debted for  it  to  that  very  Christianity  which  they  are  impotently  en- 
deavouring to  subvert.  "  To  say  nothing  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  old 
philosophers  on  moral  subjects  being  derived  from  revelation  (of  whicli 
there  is  considerable  evidence'),  it  is  manifest  that,  so  far  as  the  mo- 
derns exceed  them,  it  is  principally,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  this  me- 
dium of  instruction.  The  Scriptures  having  diffused  the  light,  they 
have  insensibly  imbibed  it;  and  finding  it  to  accord  with  reason,  they 
flatter  themselves  that  their  reason  has  discovered  it.  ^  After  grazing,' 
as  one  expresses  it,  'in  the  pastures  of  revelation,  they  boast  of  grow- 
ing fat  by  nature.'  So  long  as  they  reside  among  people,  whose 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  formed  by  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
they  must  (unless  they  wish  to  be  stigmatised  as  profligates)  behave 
with  some  degree  of  decorum.  Where  tlie  conduct  is  uniform  and 
consistent,  charity,  and  even  justice,  will  lead  us  to  put  the  best  con- 
struction upon  the  motive ;  hut  when  we  see  men  uneasy  under  re- 
straints, and  continually  writing  in  favour  of  vices  which  they  dare 
not  openly  jDractise,  we  are  justified  in  imputing  their  sobriety  not  to 
principle,  but  to  the  circumstances  attending  their  situation."^ 

V.  It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce,  from  the  page  of  history, 
numerous  facts  that  would  fully  confirm  the  preceding  general  sur- 
vey of  the  effects  produced  by  the  influence  of  Christianity.  A  few 
additional  instances,  however,  must  suffice.  Wherever  Christian 
missionaries  have  gone,  the  most  barbarous  heathen  nations  have  be- 

'  A  glance  at  the  devotions  of  the  Gentiles  will  show  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
there  was  nothing  spiritual  in  their  prayers,  —  no  thanksgiving,  —  no  request  for  divine 
assistance  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  —  no  pious  sorrow  and  acknowledgment  of 
their  offences.  But  "  after  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  find  forms  of 
adoration  in  some  Pagan  writers  which  are  more  rational  and  spiiitual  than  the  old  hymns 
and  prayers  of  their  ancestors;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  these  improvements 
arose  from  the  Gospel.  See  Prod.  Hymn,  ad  Solem,  et  ad  Musas;  JanihUch.  de  Myst. 
Egypt.  §  5.  c.  26.;  Simpl.  in  Epictet.  ad  fin.  to  whom  I  wish  I  could  add  Maximus  Tyrius. 
It  is  pity  that  he  who  on  other  accounts  deserves  commendation,  should  have  taught  that 
prayer  to  God  was  superfluous.  Disc.  30.  See  also  Juvenal  x.  346.  and  the  Commen- 
tators. Seneca  says,  Primus  est  deorum  cultus,  deos  credere :  deinde  reddere  illis  majestatem 
suam,  reddere  bonitatem. —  Vis  deos  propitiare?  bonus  esto.  Satis  illos  coluit  quisquis  imilatus 
est.  Epist.  95.  p.  470.  But  that  he  did  not  think  piaycr  to  be  useless  and  unnecessary, 
as  some  may  fancy  from  these  words,  will  appear  from  the  following  places.  Nos  quoque 
existimamus  vota  proficere,  salva  vi  et  potestate  fatorum.  Qucedam  enim  a  Diis  immortalibus 
ita  suspensa  relic ta  sunt,  ut  in  bonum  verlant,  siadmotae  Diis  pieces  fuerint,  si  vota  suscepta. 
Nat.  QuaBst.  ii.  57.  Itaque  non  dat  Deus  beneficia,  —  non  exaudit  precantium  voces  et  undi- 
que  sublatis  in  cesium  manibus  vota  facientium  privata  ac  publica.  Quod  profecto  nonfieret, 
nee  in  huncfurorem  onines  murtales  consensissent  alloquendi  surda  numina  et  inefficaces  Deos, 
nisi  nossent  illorum  beneficia  nunc  ultra  oblata,  nunc  orantibus  data.  De  Benef.  IV.  4," 
(Jortin's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  267.  note. 

*  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  1 13. 
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come  civilised.  Some  of  them  were  cannibals;  others  worshipped 
their  swords  as  gods  ;  and  all  of  them  offered  Imman  victims  to  their 
idols.  The  ferocious  became  mild;  those  who  prowled  about  for 
])lunder  acquired  settled  property,  as  well  as  a  relish  for  domestic 
happiness ;  persons  who  dwi  It  in  caves  or  huts  learned  from  mission- 
aries the  art  of  building ;  they  who  fed  on  raw  flesh  aj)plled  to  agri- 
culture ;  men  who  had  been  clothed  in  skins,  and  were  strangers  to 
manufactures,  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a])parel ;  and  the  violent  and 
rapacious  renounced  their  rapine  and  plunder.  The  various  tribes 
that  inhabited  Germany  ceased  to  sacrifice  men  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity ;  nor  did  the  Iluns  continue  to  be  strangers  to  the 
difference  of  right  and  wrong,  after  they  embraced  it.  The  Geloni, 
and  other  Scythian  tribes,  ceased  to  use  the  skins  of  their  enemies 
for  clothes  ;  and  the  Heruli  (who  latterly  over-ran  and  devastated 
the  western  empire)  no  longer  put  to  death  tlie  aged  and  infirm,  as 
they  had  formerly  done,  nor  required  widows  to  kill  themselves  at  the 
tombs  of  their  husbands.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Attacotti  (a  valiant  Caledonian  tribe),  relinquished  cannibalism, 
and  the  Hungarians  ceased  to  devour  the  hearts  of  their  captives, 
after  their  conversion.  After  the  conversion  also  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  they  ceased  to  commit  suicide  on  principle;  nor  did  their 
wives  and  slaves  voluntarily  devote  themselves  to  death,  in  order  to 
honour  the  deceased  in  the  paradise  of  Odin.  Christianity  imparted 
to  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Russians,  just  ideas  of  property  ;  and 
put  an  end  to  their  piratical  expeditions  and  depredations.  The 
northern  kingdoms,  which  were  engaged  in  incessant  wars,  while 
their  inhabitants  were  heathens,  became  more  pacific  after  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  among  them.  Tlie  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwe- 
gians, who  could  only  speak  a  barbarous  language,  acquired  the  use 
of  letters ;  a  people  who  were  continually  making  depredations  on 
their  neighbours,  became  content  with  their  own  territories ;  and 
nations,  ahnost  inaccessible  on  account  of  their  cruelty  and  supersti- 
tion, became  gentle  and  sociable  in  consequence  of  their  conversion. 
The  well-informed  lawyer  must  respect  Christianity  for  the  nume- 
rous benevolent  laws  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  and  every  man  who  has 
read  (however  slightly)  the  laws  of  the  emperors  Theodosius,  Jus- 
tinian, and  Charlemagne,  or  the  codes  of  the  Visigoths,  Lombai'da, 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  must  venerate  Chris- 
tianity as  the  source  of  many  just  and  merciful  laws,  which  were 
totally  unknown  to  polished  as  well  as  to  civilised  pagans. 

Perhaps  no  country  more  greatly  needed  the  light  of  Christianity, 
or  has  been  more  eminently  benefited  by  it,  than  England.  Druidism, 
uniformly  more  sanguinary  than  other  cruel  modifications  of  ])agan- 
ism  (though  in  some  rcspect^j  less  erroneous),  was  succeeded  first 
by  the  impure  mythology  of  Rome,  and  then  by  the  sanguinary  and 
war-inspiring  worship  of  the  deities  of  the  northern  hordes,  by  whom 
it  was  invaded  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  subdued.  Never  was 
Christianity  attended  with  circumstances  more  pleasing,  or  with 
changes  more  salutary,  than  among  our  rude  and  ferocious  fore- 
fathers.    The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  very  earliest  time 
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of  the  Christian  aera,  abolished  human  sacrifices  (principally  wretched 
captives),  that  were  offered  by  the  Druids :  the  rude  and  unsettled 
Saxons,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  acquired  a  relish  for  the 
comforts  of  civilised  life,  and  ceased  to  immolate  their  captives,  or 
the  cowardly  membei's  of  their  own  army.  And  the  descendants  of 
those  barbarous  savages,  who  prohibited  commercial  intercourse  with 
strangers,  and  who  thus  cruelly  put  their  prisoners  to  death,  now 
feed  and  clothe  them,  and  encourage  intercourse  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  that,  in  England,  put 
a  stop  to  the  dreadful  animosities  of  the  barons ;  that  checked  the 
perpetual  feuds  of  the  darker  ages  ;  that  subdued  the  pride  and  fierce- 
ness Avhich  so  convulsed  the  government  of  our  own  and  other  na- 
tions ;  that  gave  rise  to  the  singular  but  beneficial  institution  of 
chivalry,  which  tempered  the  valour  of  its  professors,  by  uniting  in 
the  same  persons  the  various  and  useful  virtues  of  courtesy,  humanity, 
honour,  and  justice  ;  and,  finally,  has  diffused  that  spirit  of  practical 
piety,  benevolence,  and  morality,  which  have  justly  rendered  Britain 
the  glory  of  all  lands. 

Such  were  the  happy  changes  wrought  by  Christianity  on  the  state 
of  society  in  ancient  times ;  nor  has  it  been  less  useful  among  modern 
pagans,  so  far  as  its  pure  and  life-giving  precepts  have  been  propa- 
gated and  inculcated  among  them.  Indeed,  on  whatever  part  of  the 
field  of  missionary  exertions  we  fix  our  attention,  we  have  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  mighty  eflficacy  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
means  of  improving  the  present  condition  of  mankind.  Thus,  in 
North  America,  in  South  America  also,  and  in  the  East  Indies, 
wherever  Christianity  has  been  carried,  it  has  abolished  human  sacri- 
fices, and  all  the  barbai'ous  practices  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work  ^ ;  and  has  diffused  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  together 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.^  In  the  West  Indies  it  has  miti- 
gated the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  converted  stubborn  captives  (barba- 
rously and  unjustly  torn  from  their  native  soil)  into  valuable  ser- 

'  See  pp.  17,  18.  supra. 

*  Some  ^vriters  have  imagined  that  certain  detestahle  practices  of  the  pagans  were 
abolished  by  civilisation,  and  not  by  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  falsehood  of  this 
opinion  will  appear,  by  considering,  that  bloody  and  obscene  customs  prevailed  among  the 
Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  were,  in  many  respects,  equal  to  us 
in  literature  and  civilisation,  and  yet  performed  several  hideous  rites  long  after  they  had 
arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  refinement.  Polished  heathens  offered  human  victims  to  their 
gods,  and  were,  on  particular  occasions,  guilty  of  every  abomination  imputed  to  the  un- 
civilised, except  devouring  their  children.  In  all  rude  nations  which  embraced  the  Gospel, 
Christianity  and  civilisation  were  as  cause  and  effect,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  latter  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  former.  As  the  Gospel  softened  and  civilised  barbarians,  we  may 
fairly  attribute  to  it  the  happy  effects  of  civilisation.  The  Prussians  and  Lithuanians 
having  offered  human  sacrifices,  and  continued  uncivilised  till  their  conversion  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  done  so  to  this  day, 
were  it  not  for  Christianity,  since  the  Mingrelians,  Circassians,  and  other  heathens,  are 
still  more  rude  than  Christian  nations  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances  of  latitude  and 
soil.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  though  polished  nations,  and  well  acquainted  with  arts 
and  manufactures,  it  is  well  known,  publicly  commit  crimes  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  rudest  Christian  kingdom.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Christianity  has  ex- 
ploded several  crimes  of  the  civilised  as  well  as  barbarous  heathen,  has  taught  each  of 
them  virtues  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  and  must,  wherever  it  is  established,  prevent 
relapses  to  paganism,  and  the  numerous  evils  resulting  from  false  systems  of  religicin.— 
Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  Religion,  pp.  277,  278. 
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vauta ;  so  that  a  real  Christian  slave,  it  is  well  known,  was  of  greater 
value  than  one  who  is  a  pagan,  and  finally,  slavery  itself  has  been 
annihilated. 

Further,  in  Greenland,  among  a  people  who,  in  addition  to  all  the 
privations  which  they  endure  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  had 
been  left  in  the  lowest  stajjes  of  savajje  life,  the  jSIoravians  or  United 
Brethren  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  comforts  and 
endearments  of  civilisation ;  and  those  outcasts  of  society  may  now 
be  seen  enjoying  the  food  and  shelter  which  their  industry  and  perse- 
verance had  secured  for  them.  With  the  admission  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  they  have  relinquished  their  ferocious  habits  ;  they  resumed 
the  exercise  of  reason  when  they  began  to  practise  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  the  miseries  of  their  former  condi- 
tion, we  behold  the  edifying  spectacle  of  men  raising  their  adorations 
to  him  who  created  and  redeemed  them,  and  walMuff  in  all  the  cum- 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.  In  South  Africa, 
through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  same  missionaries, 
and  those  of  other  societies,  among  a  race  equally  removed  from  the 
habits  of  civilisation, —  and,  perhaps,  still  more  hostile  to  the  appli- 
cation of  any  means  of  improvement,  —  Christianity  has  mnde  a 
powerful  impression ;  and  has  accomplished  a  change,  which  has 
raised  those  who  were  placed  at  the  extreme  point  of  human  nature 
to  the  possession  of  piety,  decency,  and  happiness.  Similar  effects 
have  been  produced  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ;  and  the  same 
effects  are  uniformly  seen  to  follow  its  progress.* 

In  short,  in  proportion  as  Christianity  advances  into  the  regions  of 
paganism,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  melioration  in  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  mankind,  and  a  greater  equality  in  the  moral  and 
political  advantages  of  every  tribe  and  peaple.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  the  Gospel,  indeed,  are  felt  even  in  Mohammedan  countries ;  for 
all  the  best  moral  precepts  of  the  Koi'an  are  taken,  without  acknow- 
ledgement, from  the  Scriptures.  Where  it  agrees  with  them,  it 
tends  to  advance  human  happiness ;  where  it  differs  from  them,  it  is 
generally  a  rhapsody  of  falsehoods,  contradictions,  and  absurd  fables, 
that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

As,  however,  recent  facts  most  powerfully  arrest  attention,  we 
shall  adduce  one  instance  more  of  the  glorious  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  paganism,  which  has  been  achieved  in  our  oivn  time,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  ccnturj^,  in  the  numerous  clusters 
of  islands  in  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean,  now  collectively   tei-med 

'  The  details  on  which  the  above  statements  are  founded,  may  be  seen  in  Crantz's  His- 
tory of  Greenland,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1820;  Latrobe's  Journul  of  his  Visit  to  South 
Africa  in  1815  and  1816,  4to.  London,  1818;  and  in  the  later  Reports  of  the  Society  for 
I'ropapating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Tarts,  and  of  the  Society  for  l*romoting  Christian 
Knowledge;  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  of  the  Society  for  Missions  cstablislud  by 
,the  Unitas  Fratruin  or  Moravians;  of  the  London  Missionary  Society;  of  the  Baptist 
Missions  in  the  Fast  Indies;  and  of  the  Wcsleyan  Missionary  Society.  —  Abstracts  of  the 
most  recent  of  thci-e  reports  of  Christian  benevolence  (comprising  also  much  important 
geograpliical  information)  may  be  seen  in  the  periodical  journal  entitled  "  The  Missionarj 
llcgistcr." 
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Polynesia,  through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  unwearied  labours  of 
devoted  missionaries ;  Avho  have  persevered  in  their  arduous  under- 
taking, under  discouragements  the  most  protracted  and  depressing, 
and  with  a  patient  endurance  of  privations  not  easily  comprehended 
by  those  who  have  always  remained  at  home,  or  who  have  visited 
only  civilised  portions  of  foreign  climes.  In  common  with  mis- 
sionaries in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  been  described  by 
the  enemies  of  religion,  as  ignorant  and  dogmatical  fanatics ;  more 
intent  on  the  inculcation  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  sect  or  party, 
than  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  people  ;  holding  out  no  in- 
ducement by  precept  or  example  to  industrious  habits,  &c. :  but  the 
PRESENT  STATE  of  the  islands  in  which  they  spent  so  many  years, 
compared  with  what  it  was  previously  to  and  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival  (as  recorded  in  the  voyages  of  various  navigators),  and  during 
several  subsequent  years,  presents  a  sufficient  and  triumphant  refutation 
of  every  charge  of  this  kind.  Within  a  circle  of  many  hundred  miles, 
which  is  studded  with  clusters  of  numerous  and  populous  Islands, 
and  of  which  Tahiti  (formerly  called  Otaheite)  is  the  centre,  many 
thousands  of  adult  inhabitants,  together  with  their  chieftains,  have 
voluntarily  embraced,  and  made  an  open  profession  of,  the  Christian 
faith,  Avithout  the  intervention  or  influence  of  any  Christian  Poten- 
tate or  State  ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  them  have  been,  the  abolition  of  theft,  polygamy,  and 
infanticide,  of  human  saci-ifices,  and  of  the  murder  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  and  the  extinction  of  cannibalism.  Idolatry,  with  all  its 
sanguinary  rites,  has  been  annihilated ;  and  education,  industry,  and 
civilisation  have  been  rapidly  difl'used,  and  are  daily  extending  their 
benevolent  influences.  Christian  conoTesations  have  been  formed  : 
and  from  them  the  life-giving  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  been  cai-ried 
to  the  surrounding  regions.  Among  savages,  who  a  few  years  since 
were  but  little  removed  from  the  most  barbarous  state  of  nature,  the 
use  of  letters  and  written  lang-uao-es  has  been  introduced.  Instead 
of  a  rude  administration  of  justice,  founded  on  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  chieftains,  a  system  of  equitable  laws  and  courts  of  justice,  and 
representative  governments,  have  been  established  on  the  basis  of 
Christian  Principles,  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  sovereigns,  infe- 
rior chieftains,  and  people.  The  useful  arts,  with  many  of  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  have  been  introduced  ;  printing  presses  have  been 
established,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  ti'anslated  and  printed, 
besides  multitudes  of  elementary  and  useful  books ;  the  rudiments  of 
navies  have  been  formed,  and  piers  constructed ;  roads  have  been 
made,  and  beautiful  churches  for  divine  Avorship  have  been  erected. 
In  short,  religious,  moral,  and  social  order  are  rapidly  extending ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Archipelago  are  rising  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  All  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  divine  blessing  upon 
unwearied  missionary  labours',  and  they  have  followed  the  intro- 

'  The  missionaries,  who  have  been  the  honoured  instruments  in  accomplishing  the  great 
work  above  described,  have  been  those  who  were  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  and 
Church  Missionary  Societies,  the  North  American  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis- 
sionaries; and  the  details  of  jvidence,  on  which  the  facts  stated  iu  the  text  are  founded, 
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duction  of  the  Gospel ;  for  civilisation,  with  all  its  attendant  advan- 
tages, INEVITABLY  follows  the  diffusion  of  Christian  Principles  and 
Christian  Precepts.  Wherever  the  truth  is  received  in  love  (and 
multitudes  have  so  received  it),  that  truth  has  made  them  free  in  the 
noblest  and  most  enlargred  sense  of  the  word.  Men  who  were  devoted 
to  intemperance,  ferocious,  faithless,  profligate,  and  ungodly,  have 
been  so  changed  in  their  hearts  and  lives,  as  to  become  virtuous, 
peaceable,  and  useful  members  of  society ;  and  many  thousands  of 
sidult  persons  (besides  their  children)  who,  a  few  years  since,  were 
enveloped  in  error,  sensuality,  and  idolatry,  have  been  turned  from 
dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.  Public,  social,  and 
domestic  worship  are  universal.  Who  can  contemplate  the  former 
condition  of  these  islands,  with  their  inhabitants  groaning  and  con- 
suming under  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel  system  of  idolatry,  and  of  vices 
still  more  destructive,  —  and  then  contrast  with  it  the  natives  in  their 
jH'esent  circumstances,  gradually  emerging  from  their  former  darkness 
and  misery  under  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity  ;  worshipping 
the  true  God,  becoming  honourable  members  of  the  Christian  church, 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  (for  a  written  language  has  been  given 
to  them),  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  improving  in 
their  mental  and  moral  character,  and  in  their  social  habits,  with  the 
comforts  of  civilised  life  daily  multiplying  around  them,  —  where  is 
the  Christian  who  can  contemplate  these  things,  and  not  evidently 
perceive  the  finger  of  Divine  Providence,  —  a  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  most  powerful  incentive  as  well 
as  encouragement  to  further  missionary  exertions  ? 

VI.  Such  are  the  effects  which  Christianity  is  actually  producing 
in  our  OAvn  times.  Contrast  them  with  the  effects  of  that  atheistical 
philosophy,  which  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  plunged 
France  in  desolation,  misery,  and  anarchy  almost  indescribable,  and 
then  judge  of  the  want  of  candour  and  truth,  in  a  modern  opposer  of 
Christianity,  who,  Avith  such  facts  before  him,  could  assert  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  "  a  pestilence  more  destructive  of  life,  happiness, 
and  peace,  than  all  other  pestilences  combined." 

It  is,  however,  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  especially,  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  system  has  been  practically  felt  in  reclaiming 
the  profane  and  immoral  to  sobriety,  equity,  truth,  and  piety,  and  to 
an  exemplary  behaviour  in  relative  life.  Having  been  made  free  from 
sin,  and  become  the  servants  of  God,  they  have  their  fruit  unto  holiness, 
und,  after  patiently  continuing  in  well-doing,  and  cheerfully  bearing 
various  afflictions  (supported  by  the  precious  promises  of  the  Bible), 
tlicy  joyfully  meet  death ;  being  cheered  by  the  hope  of  eternal  life, 
as  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ:  while  they  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gospel  are  most  convinced  that  they  have  been 
rendered  wiser,  more  holy,  as  well  as  more  happy,  by  believing  it; 

may  be  seen  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Mission  to  Otalicito.  published  by  the  Directors  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  also  in  their  ri-jwrts  from  the  year  1819  to  the  pre- 
sent time;  in  the  Missionary  llcgister;  in  Mr.  Stewart's  Narrative  of  his  Residence  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands;  and  csjiccially  in  Mr.  Ellis's  Polynesian  Kesiaivhes,  in  two  volumes, 
8vo. ;  in  Mr.  Williams's  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enteri>rise  to  the  South  Sea  Islands;  and 
in  Mr.  rritchard's  Missionary  Encouragement.  Loudon,  1845.  8vo. 
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and  that  there  is  a  reality  in  religion,  though  various  conflicting  in- 
terests and  passions  may  keep  them  from  duly  embracing  it.  "  There 
are  indeed  enthusiasts  also,  but  they  become  such  by  forsaking  the 
old  rule  of  faith  and  duty  for  some  new  fancy  ;  and  there  are  hypo- 
crites, but  they  attest  the  reality  and  excellency  of  religion  by  deem- 
ing it  worth  their  while  to  counterfeit  it."^ 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  it  is  adapted 
to  every  rank  and  station  in  life.  Is  the  Christian  favoured  with 
temporal  blessings  ?  He  is  instructed  how  to  enjoy  them  aright,  and 
to  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  are  in  want.  Are  his 
circumstances  contracted  ?  It  preserves  him  from  repining.  He  hath 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content.  He  knows  both 
koto  to  be  abased,  and  hoio  to  abound;  —  every  where,  and  in  all  things, 
he  is  instructed,  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  —  both  to  abound  arid 
to  suffer  need.  Nor  does  the  Gospel  only  produce  contentment,  but 
it  gives  to  its  possessor  a  certain  dignity  and  authority,  which  the 
greatest  can  never  acquire  without  it.  The  rods  and  axes  of  despots 
may  extort  an  outward  reverence,  but  nothing  commands  the  he;u-ts 
and  affections  of  men  like  real  piety  and  goodness.  Godliness  is  pro- 
fitable unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  noio  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  (1  Tim.  iv.  8.)  A  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  religion  conciliates  the  love  and  esteem  of  mankind,  and 
establishes  a  fair  character  and  unblemished  reputation.  While  the 
real  Christian  fears  God  and  honours  the  king,  he  is  honest  in  his 
dealings,  frugal  in  his  expences,  and  industrious  in  the  proper  calling 
of  his  life ;  and  aims  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour  in  all 
things.  Ileal  Christians,  whatever  be  their  rank  in  life,  have  a  pe- 
culiar enjoyment  in  the  possession  of  temporal  goods  (whether  they 
be  few  or  many),  while  the  ungodly  find  emptiness  in  all  their  pos- 
sessions; for  the  mind,  rendered  happy  by  the  holy  and  excellent 
principles  that  govern  it,  mixes  its  OAvn  sweetness  with  whatever  good 
is  received,  and  imparts  an  extraordinary  relish  to  it ;  while  the 
unholy  dispositions  of  those  who  are  not  in  a  Christian  state  of  mind, 
must,  by  their  very  nature,  prevent  such  persons  from  enjoying  what 
they  possess. 

But  the  happy  effects  of  Christianity  are  not  confined  to  prosperity ; 
its  sincere  professors  have  also  peculiar  consolations  in  the  day  of 
adversity.  The  experience  of  every  day  proves  that  man  is  born  to 
trouble ;  and  religion  will  not  prevent  the  Christian  from  being  made 
to  feel  what  it  is  to  share  in  the  common  lot  of  mankind.  But,  what 
supports  will  it  afibrd  him,  when  the  cup  of  affliction  is  put  into  his 
hands!  supports  to  which  mere  men  of  the  world  are  utter  strangers. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  miserable  in  their  affliction.  If  they  be 
kept  from  murmuring,  it  is  the  summit  of  their  attainments,  while 
Christians  are  enabled  to  glory  even  in  tribulation,  and  cordially  to 
approve  all  the  divine  dispensations  towards  them.  They  truly 
possess  a,  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  Being  justified  by  faith, 
they  have  peace  icith  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  also 

'  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  16. 
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hadt  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that,  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  have  had  their  conversation  iii  the 
irorld.  This  is  to  them  a  source  of  uns])eakable  joy,  with  which  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not.  '-What  trouble,  indeed,  can  overwhelm, 
what  fear  can  discompose,  that  man  who  loveth  Christ,  and  keej>elh 
his  words?  What  earthly  power  can  make  such  a  man  unhappy?  Will 
you  take  away  his  riches  ?  His  treasure  is  in  heaven.  Will  you 
banish  him  from  home  ?  His  country  is  above.  Will  you  bin<l  him 
in  chains  ?  His  conscience,  his  spirit,  his  affections,  are  all  free. 
Will  you  destroy  his  body?  His  body  shall  be  raised  incorruptible 
at  the  last  day,  and  his  soul  will  immediately  return  unt;)  God,  who 
gave  it.  Heaven  itself  is  but  an  emblem  of  his  happiness.  As  heaven 
is  enlightened  by  the  rising  sun,  his  soul  is  illuminated  by  that  sun 
of  righteousness,  which  ariseth,  without  setting,  in  his  heart.  As 
heaven  is  intrinsically  bright  and  beautiful,  though  clouds  obscure 
and  midnight  darkness  suri'ound  it,  he  is  peaceful,  happy,  and  serene, 
in  the  midst  of  trials  and  afflictions.  As  heaven  is  exalted  above  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  this  lower  atmosphere,  he  is  elevated  above 
the  distractions  and  perturbations  of  this  troublesome  w.-rld.  He  is 
a  Christian.  His  conversation  is  in  heaven.  His  life  is  hid,  with 
Christ,  in  God. 

*'  We  admit,  then,  that  such  a  Christian  has  his  sorrows.  But  his 
sorrow  is  sweeter  than  this  world's  joy.  Every  trial,  every  affliction, 
draws  him  nearer  to  his  God.  In  the  secrecy  of  his  chamber,  in  the 
>i]ence  of  midnight,  he  has  a  resource  which  the  world  knows  not  of. 
He  pours  forth  his  fears,  his  apprehensions,  his  griefs,  into  the  bosom 
of  his  Maker.  Suffering  thus  becomes  a  well-spring  of  delight;  for  it 
is  felt  to  be  a  source  of  spiritual  improvement.  Thus  it  is,  that  all 
things  work  together,  not  only  for  good,  but  for  enjoyment,  to  thera 
that  love  their  God.  Thus  it  is,  that  if  they  sow  in  teai's,  they  also 
reap  in  joy."'  Far  different  from  this  is  the  joy  of  the  hypoci'ite  or 
of  the  ungodly.  His  joy  is  a  malignant  passion,  excited  by  the  tem- 
])orary  success  of  some  of  his  devices.  Folly  is  joy  to  him  that  is  des- 
titute of  wisdom  ;  but  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short ;  and  the 
joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  hut  for  a  moment ;  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.  Therefore  they  say  vnto  God,  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire 
not  thee  nor  the  knoicledge  of  thy  ivays.  JVhat  is  the  Almighty  that  we 
should  serve  him  ?      What  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  ?  ^ 

Vixit  it  is  in  the  prospect  of  futurity,  especially,  that  the  happy 
eifccts  of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  felt  and  displayed.  The  hour  of 
(icatii  must,  unavoidabl^s  arrive  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 
In  that  awful  moment,  when  the  soul  is  hovering  on  the  confines  of 
two  worlds,  suffering  the  agony  of  bodily  torture,  and  the  remorse  of 
an  accusing  conscience,  something  is  surely  needed  to  cheer  the  mind. 
Where,  in  all  the  past,  do  wo  discover  a  single  instance  of  cheerful 
resignation  and  hope  in  a  dying  infidel  ?  In  that  exigency,  the  only 
consolation  afforded  by  infidelity  is,  "  that  there  is  no  hereafter." 
^^'hen  friends  and  relatives  are   exj)ressing  by  their  agonised  looks 

'  Bp.  Jebb's  Sermons,  p.  86. 

'  Prov.  XV.  21.;  Job  xx.  5.;  P»al.  x.  4.;  Job.  xxi.  14,  IT). 
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what  they  are  afraid  to  utter;  when  medicines  and  pains  are  racking 
the  debilitated  frame ;  when  the  slumbers  of  conscience  are  for  ever 
broken,  and  its  awful  voice  raised :  —  all  —  all  that  unbelief  can 
present  to  sustain  the  mind  in  this  trying  hour  is  —  the  cold  and  the 
comfortless  doctrine  of  an  eternal  sleep. 

That  these  sentiments  are  unequal  at  such  a  period  to  support  the 
mind,  is  evident  from  the  death-beds  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  ad- 
vocates.* Whilst  a  Paul,  a  Peter,  and  a  John,  and  the  whole  host  of 
Christian  martyrs,  could  survey,  unmoved,  death  in  its  most  terrific 
forms ;  while  many  have  vehemently  longed  for  its  approach,  desiring 
to  depart  and  be  with  Christ ;  while  some  have  exulted  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  excruciating  bodily  tortures ;  —  Voltaire  endured  horrors 
never  to  be  expressed.  His  associates  have  attempted  to  conceal  the 
fact ;  but  the  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  refuted.  Like  Herod,  who 
was  smitten  by  an  angel  whilst  receiving  undue  homage  from  men  ; 
so,  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  theatre  in  which  he  had 
been  inhaling  the  Incens^  of  adulation  from  a  silly  populace,  he  felt 
that  the  stroke  of  death  had  arrested  him.  Immediately  his  friends 
crowded  around  him,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Illuminati  exhorted  him 
to  die  like  a  hero.  In  spite  of  their  admonitions,  he  sent  for  the  cure 
of  St.  Gervais ;  and,  after  confession,  signed  in  the  presence  of  the 
abbe  Mlgnot  (his  nephew),  and  of  the  marquis  de  Vlllevlelle  (one  of 
the  Illuminati),  his  recantation  of  his  former  principles.  After  this 
visit,  the  cure  was  no  more  allowed  to  see  him.  His  former  friends, 
having  obtained  possession  of  his  house,  interdicted  all  access  unto 
him.  It  has,  however,  crept  out  by  means  of  the  nurse  who  attended 
lilm,  that  he  died  in  unutterable  agony  of  mlnd.^  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  and  about  twenty  others,  who  beset  his  apartment,  never 
appx'oached  him  without  receiving  some  bitter  execration.  Often  he 
would  curse  them,  and  exclaim,  "Retire !  It  is  you  who  have  brought 
me  to  my  present  state  !  Begone  !  I  could  have  done  without  you 
all ;  but  you  could  not  exist  without  me.  And  what  a  wretched 
glory  you  have  procured  me ! " 

These  reproaches  were  succeeded  by  the  dreadful  recollection  of 
his  own  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  religion.  He  was  heard,  in 
anguish  and  in  dread,  alternately  supplicating  or  blaspheming  that 
God  against  whom  he  had  conspired.    He  would  cry  out,  in  plaintive 

I  «  "Why  is  it  that,  of  all  the  facts  gathered  from  the  death-bed  scenes  of  infidels,  there 
are  none  of  a  pleasing  character?  Even  in  the  moments  of  delirium  their  minds  seem 
filled  with  images  and  fancies  of  a  horrible  kind;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  should  be 
the  fact,  when  we  reflect  that  in  their  sentiments  there  is  nothing  to  hope,  and  everything 
to  fear,  from  death.  The  thought  of  annihilation  is  itself  fitted  to  inspire  gloom;  and 
whatever  shakes  this  belief  awakens  the  most  fearful  forebodings  of  a  judgment  to  come; 
so  that  infidels  naturally  view  with  trembling  the  near  approach  of  death,  and  have  their 
fears  aroused  for  the  consequences."  Kowland's  Common  Maxims  of  Infidelity,  p.  280. 
New  York,  1850. 

*  The  same  nurse,  "  being  many  years  afterwards  requested  to  wait  on  a  sick  Protestant 
gentleman,  refused,  till  she  was  assured  he  was  not  a  philosopher;  declaring,  if  he  were, 
she  would  on  no  account  incur  the  danger  of  witnessing  such  a  scene  as  she  had  been 
compelled  to  do  at  the  death  of  M.  Voltaire."  Bp.  Wilson's  (of  Calcutta)  Lectures  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  8vo.  edition.  Dr.  Wilson  adds,  that  he 
received  the  account  from  the  son  of  the  gentleman  to  whose  dying  bed  the  woman  wa» 
invited 
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accents,  Oh,  Christ !  Oh,  Jesus  Christ  I  and  then  complain  that  he 
was  abandoned  by  God  and  man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hand,  which 
had  traced  of  old  the  sentence  of  an  impious  king,  now  traced  before 
his  eyes  his  own  blasphemies.  In  vain  he  turned  away  from  the  con- 
templation of  them.  The  time  was  coming  apace,  when  he  was  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  him  whom  he  had  blasphemed ;  and  his 
physicians,  particularly  Dr.  Tronchin,  calling  in  to  administer  relief, 
thunderstruck,  retired.  His  associates  would,  no  doubt,  willingly 
have  suppressed  these  facts  ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  niareschal  de 
Richelieu  fled  from  his  bed-side,  declaring  it  to  be  a  sight  too  terrible 
to  be  endured' ;  and  Dr.  Tronchin^  compared  the  horrors  of  Voltaire's 
dying  moments  to  those  inflicted  by  the   furies   on   Orestes.     The 

•  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  this  transaction,  and  of  the  horrid  death  of  Vol- 
taire, in  the  abbe  Barruel's  History  of  Jacobinism,  vol.  i.  eh.  17.  pp.  377 — 380.  This 
account  was  confirmed  by  M.  de  Luc,  a  philosopher  of  distinguished  science,  and  of  the 
greatest  honour  and  probity. 

^  The  account  of  Voltaire's  last  hours,  published  by  M.  Barruel,  has  at  length  received 
a  signal  confirmation,  by  the  publication  (for  the  first  time)  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Tronchin 
himself  to  the  eminent  Christian  philosopher,  M.  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  in  pp.  272 — 274.  of 
Ch.  Eynard's  "  Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  Tissot,"  Lausanne,  1839,  8vo.;  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  have  been  translated. 

"  He"  [Voltaire,  says  Dr.  Tronchin,]  "imagined  that  I  would  not  sec  him;  and  this 
idea  tormented  him.  In  haste  he  wrote  me  a  letter  perfumed  with  incense,  in  whidi  lie 
swears  eternal  esteem  and  regard  to  me.  I  visited  him.  'You  have  been,'  he  said  to  me, 
'  my  saviour,  be  here  my  tutelar  angel.  I  have  but  one  breath  of  life  left,  I  come  to  yield 
it  up  in  your  arms.'     He  probably  spoke  the  tnith;  they  will  kill  him. 

"  If  my  principles,  my  dear  friend,  had  required  to  be  strengthened  by  any  tie,  the 
man  whom  I  have  seen  become  weak,  agonise,  and  die  before  my  eyes,  would  have  se- 
cured them  by  a  gordian  knot;  and  on  comjiaring  the  death  of  a  good  man,  which  is  but 
the  end  of  a  fine  day,  with  that  of  Voltaire,  I  should  have  seen  the  difference  which  exists 
between  a  fine  day  and  a  tempest;  between  the  serenity  of  the  soul  of  the  wise  man  who 
ceases  to  live,  and  the  dreadful  torment  of  him  to  whom  death  is  the  king  of  terrors.  I 
thank  God  I  did  not  need  this  spectacle;  and  yet  forte  olim  meminisse  juvabit.  This  man 
then  was  predestined  to  die  under  my  hands.  I  always  told  him  the  truth;  and,  unhappily 
for  him,  I  am  the  only  person  who  never  deceived  him.  '  Yes,  my  friend,'  he  often  said 
to  me,  '  you  alone  gave  me  good  advice.  If  I  had  followed  it,  I  should  not  be  in  the  dread- 
fid  state  in  which  I  am.  I  should  have  returned  to  Fcrney;  I  sliould  not  have  become 
intoxicated  with  the  incense  which  has  turned  my  head.  Yes!  I  have  followed  nothing 
but  smoke:  you  can  do  me  no  more  good.  Send  me  the  physician  for  madmen.  What 
fatality  brought  me  to  Paris?  You  told  me  when  I  arrived,  that  an  oak  of  eighty  years 
old  does  not  bear  transplanting;  and  you  spoke  the  truth.  Why  did  I  not  believe  you? 
And  when  I  had  given  you  my  word  that  I  would  set  out  in  the  invalid  carriage  which 
you  had  promised  me,  why  did  I  not  go?    Pity  me!    I  am  mad.' 

"  He  was  to  set  out  two  days  after  the  follies  of  his  coronation  at  the  theatre "  [at 
Paris] ;  "  but  the  next  morning  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  French  Academy,  which 
intreated  him  to  honour  it  with  his  presence  before  his  departure.  He  attended  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  made  president  of  the  society  by  acclamation.  He  accepted  the  office, 
which  is  for  three  months.  He  thus  chained  himself  for  three  months,  and  of  his  promise 
given  to  me  nothing  remained.  From  this  moment  to  his  death,  his  days  were  only  a 
gust  of  madness.  He  was  ashamed  of  it.  AVhen  he  saw  me,  he  asked  my  pardon.  Ho 
pressed  my  hands ;  he  intreated  me  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  not  to  abandon  him ; 
especially  as  he  must  use  new  efibrts  to  nnike  a  suitable  return  for  the  honour  the 
Acadi-my  had  done  him,  and  induce  it  to  labour  at  a  new  dictionary  like  that  of  the  Delia 
Crusca.  The  compilation  of  this  dictionary  was  his  last  dominant  idea,  his  last  passion. 
He  had  undertaken  the  letter  A;  and  he  had  distributed  the  twenty-throe  other  letters  to 
twenty-three  academicians,  many  of  whom  greatly  irritated  him  by  undertaking  the  task 
with  an  ill  grace.  'They  are  idle  fellows,'  said  he,  '  accustomed  to  live  in  idleness; 
but  I  will  nuike  them  advance.'  And  it  was  to  nuvke  them  advance,  that,  in  the  interval  of 
the  two  sittings,  he  took  —  at  his  jieril  —  so  many  drugs,  and  committed  so  many  follies; 
which  hastened  his  death,  and  which  threw  liiin  into  a  state  of  despair  and  the  most 
li  ighlliil  madness.    I  cannot  recollect  it  without  horror.    As  soon  as  he  perceived  that  all 
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last  hours  of  D'Alembert  were  like  those  of  Voltaire.'  Condorcet 
boasts,  that  he  refused  admission  to  the  cure  on  his  second  visit. 
tSuch  a  refusal  evidently  shows  that  he  feared  what  an  interview 
would  disclose.  Hume,  instead  of  meeting  death  with  the  calmness 
of  a  philosopher,  played  the  buffoon  in  that  awful  hour,  proving,  by 
his  comic  actions,  his  anxiety  to  drown  serious  thought.  Diderot 
and  Gibbon  discovered  the  same  anxiety,  by  deeply  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  most  trifling  amusements.  The  last  hours  of  Paine  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  previous  immoral  and  un- 
principled habits.  Though,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  his  medical 
attendant  whether  he  believed  or  wished  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  tlie  Son  of  God,  he  declared  that  he  "  had  no  wish  to  believe  on 
that  subject ; "  yet,  during  the  paroxysms  of  his  distress  and  pain,  he 
would  invoke  the  name  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  blasphemed  by 
his  writings,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  alarm  the  house  :  and  at 
length  he  expired,  undeplored  and  detested  by  his  adopted  country- 
men.^ A  conduct  like  this  proves  that  there  was  one  spark  of  horror 
in  the  souls  of  these  antagonists  of  revelation  which  all  their  philo- 
sophic efforts  were  unequal  to  extinguish. 

The  whole  of  the  atheist's  creed,  with  respect  to  the  future  world, 
is  comprised  in  the  following  summary;  that  his  body,  begun  by 
chance  or  necessity,  is  continued  without  design,  and  perishes  without 
hope ;  that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of  his  body,  useless  and 
worthless  while  he  lives,  and  destined  at  his  death  to  rottenness  and 
corruption;  and  that,  the  sooner  it  is  returned  to  its  parent  mould 
the  better.  And,  by  his  mandate,  he  consigns  mankind  to  the  dark 
and  desolate  regions  of  annihilation.  By  this  sweeping  sentence, 
which  he  passes  on  all  the  human  race,  he  takes  away  from  himself 
and  his  fellow-men,  every  motive,  furnished  by  the  fear  of  future 
pimishment  or  by  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  to  virtuous,  upright,  or 
amiable  conduct.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christian's  views  of  the 
future  world.  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator,  he  learns  that  his 
body,  sown  here  in  cori'uptiun,  weakness,  and  dishonour,  shall  be  raised, 

his  efforts  to  increase  his  bodily  strength  had  produced  a  contrary  effect,  death  was  con- 
tinually before  his  eyes.  From  that  moment  rage  took  possession  of  his  soul.  Remember 
the  furies  of  Orestes.  [Rappellez  vous  les  fureurs  d'Oreste.]  Furiis  ayitatus  ohiit;"  [i.  e.] 
He,  Voltaire,  died,  tormented  by  the  Furies. 

In  order  to  explain  this  allusion  of  Dr.  Tronchin,  the  author  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  state,  that  "  the  Furies  of  Orestes "  was  a  proverbial  expression,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  for  the  most  frightful  horrors  of  mind.  According  to  the  Greek 
poets  and  mythologers,  Orestes  was  for  many  years  tormented  by  the  vengeful  god- 
desses whom  they  termed  "  the  Furies,"  for  having  been  guilty  of  parricide  in  murdering 
his  mother  and  her  paramour  jEgisthus,  who  had  previously  assassinated  his  father 
Agamemnon. 

'  Barruel's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  381,  382. 

2  See  Cheethum's  Life  of  Paine,  pp.  153 — 160.  (8vo.  London,  1818,)  which  ia  reprinted 
from  the  American  publication.  What  must  have  been  the  agony  of  that  man's  mind,  who 
could  exclaim  as  Paine  did  on  one  occasion,  —  "7  think,  I  can  say  what  they  make  Jesus 
Christ  to  say,  —  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?^  "  Ibid.  p.  157. 

'  For  an  able  comparison  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Atheistical  Philosophy  with 
Christianity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Godwin's  "  Philosophy  of  Atheism  examined." 
Lectures  xii.  and  xiii.  London,  1853.  8vo. 
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beyond  the  grave,  in  incorrxiption,  power,  and  nlory,  with  so  many 
attributes  of  mind  or  spirit,  as  to  be  denominated  by  Him  who  made 
it  a  spiritual  body.  Ever  young,  active,  and  undecaying,  it  shall  be 
re-united  to  the  immortal  mind,  })urified  from  every  stain  and  every 
error.  This  perfect  man  shall  be  admitted,  with  an  open  and  abundant 
entrance,  into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  peculiar  residence  of  Infi- 
nite Majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  infinite  dominion.  In  this  noblest 
of  all  habitations,  this  mansion  of  everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  companions  like  himself,  sanctified, 
immortal,  and  happy.  Enrolled  among  the  noblest  and  best  beings 
in  the  universe,  a  child,  a  priest,  a  hi/iy  in  the  house  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  his  endless  and  only  destination  will  be  to  know,  love,  serve, 
and  enjoy  God;  to  interchange  the  best  affections  and  the  best  offices 
with  his  glorious  companions ;  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
happiness,  .  .  .  for  ever.' 

This  is  no  ideal  picture.  Hopes  and  consolations  like  these  have, 
in  every  age  of  Christianity,  supported  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Christians,  in  the  humble  and  retired  walks  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
exalted  stations.  They  cheered  and  anhnated  the  minds  of  such  men 
as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  Pascal,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Ad- 
dison, Boerliaave,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Baron  Haller,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Beattie,  and  very  many  other  distinguished  laymen  (divines  are  de- 
signedly omitted),  both  British  and  foreign,  who  applied  their  mighty 
intellects  to  the  inv;'stigation  and  elucidation  of  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  records  ;  and  whose  lives  and  writings  will  continue  to  in- 
struct and  edify  tlie  world,  so  long  as  the  art  of  printing  shall  perpe- 
tuate them. 


Such  are  the  effects  which  the  Christian  revelation  has  actually 
produced  on  the  happiness  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals.  Phi- 
losoj)hy  and  infidelity  (we  have  seen)  are  alike  inadequate  to  ac- 
complish them.  All  evil  tree,  we  know,  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit, 
Jf,  therefore,  this  revelation  were  not  of  God  it  could  do  nothing. 


SECT.  V. 

THE  PECDLIAR  ADVANTAGES,  POSSESSED  BY  TIIK  CHIUSTIAN  REVELATION  OVER  AI.L  OTHER 
RELIGIONS,    A    DEMONSTRATIVE    EVIDENCE    OF    ITS    DIVINE    ORIGIN    AND    AUTHORITY. 

All  the  truths  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  will  appear  still  more 
evident,  if  we  consider  the  Christian  revelation,  as  is  stands  opposed 
to  all  other  religions  or  pretended  revelations.  The  excellency  of 
the  Christian  revelation  consists  in  this,  that  it  possesses  advan- 
tages WJIICII  NO  OTHER  RELIGIONS  OR  REVELATIONS  HAVE,  at  the 

same  time  that  It  has  none  of  the  defects  by  which  they  are  charac- 
terised. 

AVe   affirm,   that  no   other  religion   or  revelation   has  advanUigcs 
equal  to  those  of  the  Christian  rcvi  lation  or  religion  ;  for  no  other 

'  Dwighl's  System  ul  Theology,  p.  55. 
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can  pretend  to  have  been  confirmed  by  ancient  prophecies.  Even 
Mohammed  thought  it  better  to  oblige  men  to  call  the  Scriptures  in 
question,  than  to  derive  any  arguments  from  them,  which  might 
serve  to  confirm  his  mission.  There  are  indeed  several  religions 
which  have  had  their  martyrs,  but  of  what  description  ?  Supersti- 
tious men,  who  blindly  exposed  themselves  to  death,  like  the  ignorant 
East  Indians,  thousands  of  whom  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
idol  Juggernauth,  and  hundreds  of  whom  devote  themselves  to  be 
crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  machine  that  carries  tlie  colossal  image 
of  their  idol.  But  no  religion,  besides  the  Christian,  was  ever  con- 
firmed by  the  blood  of  an  infinite  number  of  sensible,  understanding 
martyrs,  who  voluntarily  suffered  death  in  defence  of  what  they  had 
seen;  who  from  vicious  and  profligate  persons,  became  exemplary  for 
the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  upon  the  confidence  they  had  in  their 
Master;  and  Avho  at  length,  being  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
by  their  death  gained  proselytes ;  and  making  their  blood  the  seed 
of  the  church,  cheerfully  suffered  martyrdom,  having  certain  as- 
surance of  being  crowned  after  their  death;  a  certain  assurance 
which  they  derived  from  what  they  themselves  had  formerly  seen. 

We  find  other  religions,  which  pretend  to  be  confirmed  and  au- 
thorised by  several  signs^  and  extraordinary  events  from  heaven. 
Thus,  the  Romans  used  to  attribute  to  their  religion  all  the  advan- 
tages they  obtained  over  other  nations;  and  the  Mohammedans  pre- 
tend that  the  great  successes  which  God  was-  pleased  to  give  their 
prophet,  were  so  many  certain  and  undeniable  marks  of  the  truth  of 
their  religion.  But  to  pretend  that  temporal  prosperity  is  a  certain 
character  of  a  true  religion,  or  adversity  that  of  a  false  one,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  most  profligate  wretches,  provided  they  are  happy  in 
this  world,  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  God.  But  certainly  it  is  not 
prov^perity  or  adversity  simply  considered,  but  prosperity  or  adversity 
as  foretold  hy  God  or  his  prophets,  that  is  a  certain  character  of  true 
religion  ;  and  when  we  affirm  that  several  extraordinary  events  boar 
witness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  mean  only  those  events  which 
had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets ;  as,  for  instance,  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church.  Finally,  there  may  be  several  religions  that  may 
deceive,  but  it  is  only  the  Christian  religion  that  can  truly  satisfy 
mankind.  There  are  some  religions  grounded  upon  fabulous  miracles, 
and  confirmed  by  witnesses  easily  convicted  of  imposture ;  but  it  is 
only  the  Christian  religion  that  is  firmly  and  solidly  established  upon 
true  miracles  and  valid  testimonies.  It  appears,  then,  that  no  religion 
in  the  world  has  such  extraordinary  qualifications  as  the  Christian 
religion ;  of  which  it  must  also  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  free  from  all 
such  defects  as  are  incident  to  other  religions. 

No  deep  research,  no  great  sagacity  or  penetration  of  mind,  is  ne- 
cessary to  discover  this  truth ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  designed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  carnal  and  worldly 
appetites  of  men,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  who  aspired  only  aiter  tem- 
poral prosperity  and  worldly  pomp  ;  nor  is  it  a  monsti-ous  medley, 
like  that  of  tlie  ancient  Samaritans,  made  up  of  a  ridiculous  mixture 
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of  the  pagan  and  Jewish  religion  ;  nor  has  it  any  of  the  faults  or  ex- 
travagant superstitions  of  the  paga\i  religion.  But  as  it  would  extend 
thid  chapter  (already  perhaps  too  long)  to  a  disproportionate  length, 
were  we  to  oppose  it  particularly  to  all  the  errors  of  other  religions, 
we  shall  confine  our  comparison  to  showing  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  Christian  religion  over  all  the  rest,  in  the  following  respects:  — 

I.  In  its  Perfection. 

Other  religions,  as  being  principally  of  humnn  invention  and  institution,  were 
formed  by  degrees  from  the  different  imiigiiiations  of  several  persons,  who  succes- 
sively made  such  additions  or  alterations  as  they  thought  convenient.  _  The  Greeks, 
for  example,  added  several  things  to  that  religicn  which  they  received  from  the 
Eiiyptians ;  and  the  Romans  to  that  which  they  had  received  from  the  Greeks. 
Menander  improved  upon  the  senseless  impieties  of  Simon  Magus;  and  Saturninus 
and  Basilides  added  to  those  of  Menander.i  And  the  reason  is,  because  men  are 
never  weary  of  inventing,  nor  the  j)eople  of  believing,  novelties.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  wholly  delivered  by  Christ,  is  entirely  con- 
tained in  every  one  of  the  Gospels,  and  even  in  each  of  the  epistles  of  the  apostles. 
Wiiatever  alterations  men  have  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  doctrine  whicli  Christ 
brought  into  the  world  oidy  corrupted  its  purity  and  spirituality,  as  appears  \)y  the 
great"dIsproportion  there  is  between  the  apostolical  doctrine  and  the  ordinary  specu- 
lations of  men. 

II.  In  its  Openness. 

Other  religions  durst  not  show  themselves  openlyin  full  light,  and  therefore  were 
veiled  over  with  a  mysterious  silence  and  affected  darkness.  Some  of  the  Gnostics 
chose  the  night  to  cover  the  impurity  of  their  abominable  mysteries.  And  the 
Romans  exposed  themselves  to  the  satirical  raillery  of  their  poets,  by  being  so  care- 
ful to  conceal  the  worship  they  paid  to  their  goddess  Bona.  Julian  and  Porphyry 
exerted  all  their  talents,  either  to  set  off  the  ridiculous  and  offensive  ceremonies  of 
paganism,  or  to  palliate  their  superstition,  by  several  various  explanations  of  it; 
as  when  they  positively  affirmed  that  they  worshipped  one  only  supreme  God, 
though  thev  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  other  subordinate  deities,  depending 
one  upon  another;  and  when  they  endeavoured  to  justify  the  worship  they  paid  to 
their  idols,  by  using  many  subtle  and  nice  distinctions.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a 
priiicii)le  of  pride  in  tlie  hearts  of  men  which  is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  endure 
to  be  ac('used  of  entertaining  any  absurd  and  extravagant  opinions,  so  that  when- 
over  their  passions  iiave  made  them  embrace  a  religion  which  seems  not  very  reason- 
al'le,  they  employ  all  tiieir  ingenuity  to  make  it  at  least  appear  consonant  to  reason. 
But  tlie  Christian  religion  recpdres  no  veil  to  cover  it,  no  mysterious  silence,  no  dark 
<li>simuIation,  or  close  disguise,  although  it  proposes  such  kinds  of  objects  to  us  as 
are  vastly  contrary  to  all  our  ])rejudices  and  received  opinions.  The  ajiostles  freely 
confess  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is,  as  it  were,  an  appai-ent  fully  ;  but  yet 
they  assure  us  that  God  was  resolved  to  save  the  world  by  that  seeming  folly. 
They  knew  that  the  death  of  Chri^t  became  a  scandal  to  the  .Jew,  and  a  folly  to  the 
Greek;  yet  they  publicly  declared  that  they  were  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crueified.  And  how  comes  it,  then,  than  they  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  extenuate  or  end'-avour  to  soften  the  sense  of  that  seeming 
])aradox  (so  far  were  they  from  concealing  it),  but  were  strongly  and  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  that  adorable  mystery,  and  the  abundance  of  their  under- 
standing served  only  to  nuike  thein  more  fully  comprehend  the  efficacy  of  the  cross? 

III.  In  its  Adaptation  to  every  existing  State  and  Constitution, 

and  to  the  Capacities  of  all  men. 

If  we  were  strictly  to  consider  some  religions,  wc  should  find  that  they  were  nt 
first,  for  the  most  part,  instituted   either  by  poets  or  philosophers;  and  that  they 

'  Sec  an  account  of  these  false  teachers  of  Christianity,  in  Dr.  I.ardncr's  Hi.^tory  of 
Heretics. 
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generally  sprang  from  the  sportive  conceits  or  witty  speculations  of  the  under- 
standing ;  which  is  the  reason  why  they  were  not  so  universally  approved.  The 
philosophers  always  derided  the  religion  of  the  vulgar ;  and  the  vulgar  understood 
nothing  of  the  religion  of  the  philosophers.  Socrates  ridiculed  the  religion  of  the 
Athenians;  and  the  Athenians  accused  Socrates  of  impiety  and  atheism,  and  con- 
demned him  to  death.  The  Christian  religion  alone  is  approved  both  J)y  the  philo- 
sophers and  also  by  the  vulgar  people,  as  neither  depending  upon  the  iiznorance  of 
the  latter,  nor  proceeding  from  the  learning  of  the  former.  It  has  a  divine  efficacy 
and  agreeable  povjer,  suitable  to  all  hearts  :  it  is  adapted  to  all  climates,  and  to  every 
existing  state-constitution,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  of  the  human  intellect,  and  to 
every  variety  of  human  character. 

1.  The  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  harmonise  with  every  existing  state-con- 
stitution. It  has,  indeed,  nothing  immediately  to  do  with  political  affairs.  It 
fashions  every  individual,  and  produces  in  him  that  knowledge  and  those  disposi- 
tions and  feelings,  which  enable  him  to  live  contented  in  any  place,  and  become  a 
useful  citizen  under  every  kind  of  civil  constitution,  and  a  faithful  subject  of  every 
government.  It  does  not,  according  to  the  principles  of  its  Author,  erect  one  state 
within  another,  nor  does  it  in  any  case  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  (for  loyalty 
and  true  piety  are  never  disunited),  nor  can  the  interest  of  the  church  ever  come  in 
collision  with  that  of  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  that  state,  whose  citi- 
zens should  really  be  formed  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  would  un- 
questionably be  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing.  Its  rulers  would  have  the  most 
faithful,  obedient,  and  active  subjects ;  and  the  state  itself  would  be  distinguished 
for  an  order,  which  would  need  no  power  or  constraint  for  its  preservation.  The 
arts  and  sciences  would  flourish  there  without  being  abused  and  made  the  means  of 
poisoning  the  morals  of  the  people :  life  also  would  there  be  enjoyed  in  the  most 
agreeable  and  tranquil  manner,  and  all  property  and  rights  would  be  perfectly  se- 
cured. No  state  would  be  more  firmly  connected  together,  and  consequently  more 
terrible  and  Invincible  to  its  enemies.' 

2.  Further,  the  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  every  class  of  the  human  intel- 
lect :  it  is  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  most  simple  and  ignorant,  though  infinitely 
raised  above  the  phIlosoi)hy  of  the  wise  :  It  is  sublime  without  being  nicely  specu- 
lative, and  simple  without  being  mean  ;  in  its  sublimity  preserving  its  clearness,  and 
in  its  simplicity  preserving  Its  dignity.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  so  great  nor  so  in- 
considerable in  human  society,  but  what  may  some  way  fall  under  its  consideration, 
and  it  is  equally  approved  of  and  admired  by  all.  It  Is,  moreover,  most  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  those  habits  and  sentiments  which  spring  up  in  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  refinement,  and  which  seem  destined  to  continue  for  ages,  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  three  centuries,  and  to  spread  themselves  more  and  more 
widely  over  the  human  race.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion, 
"  human  nature  has  made  great  progress,  and  society  experienced  great  changes  ; 
and  in  this  advanced  condition  of  the  world,  Christianity,  instead  of  losing  its  ap- 
plication and  importance,  is  found  to  be  more  and  more  congenial  and  adapted  to 
man's  nature  and  wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institutions  of  that  period 
when  Christianity  appeared,  its  philosophy,  its  modes  of  warfare,  its  policy,  its  public 
and  private  economy ;  but  Christianity  has  never  shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened, 
but  has  always  kept  in  advance  of  men's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler  views  in 
proportion  as  they  have  ascended.  The  highest  powers  and  aflTectlons  which  our 
nature  has  developed  find  more  than  adequate  objects  in  this  religion.  Christianity 
is  indeed  pecullai'ly  fitted  to  the  more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the  more  deli- 
cate sensibilities  of  refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  state,  which  always  grows  with  the  growth  of  our  moral  powers  and  affec- 
tions. As  men  advance  in  civilisation,  they  become  susceptible  of  mental  sufferings, 
to  which  ruder  ages  are  strangers  ;  and  these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  assuage. 
Imagination  and  intellect  become  more  restless,  and  Christianity  brings  them  tran- 
quillity by  the  eternnl  and  magnificent  truths,  the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects 
which  It  unfolds.  This  fitness  of  our  religion  to  more  advanced  stages  of  society 
than  that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants  of  human  nature  not  then  deve- 
loped, seems  to  me  very  striking.  The  religion  bears  the  marks  of  having  come 
from  a  Being  who  perfectly  understood  the  human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide 

>  Reinhard's  Plan  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  pp.  211,  212.  New  York,  183 J. 
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for  its  progress.  Tliis  feature  of  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It 
was  an  anticipation  of  future  and  distant  a^es ;  and  when  we  consider  among  whom 
our  relijiion  sprung,  where,  but  in  God,  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this  pecu- 
liarity ?  "  ^ 

IV.  In  the  Spirituality  of  its  Worship. 

Otlier  reli^ons  brought  men  from  spiritual  objects  to  those  which  were  corporeal 
and  earthly  :  the  Christian  religion  brings  them  from  tlie  objects  of  sense  to  those 
of  the  understanding.  We  all  know  that  when  the  heathens  deified  men  or  wor- 
shipped a  deity  under  a  human  shape,  they  were  so  far  from  paying  to  that  deity  a 
worship  due  to  a  spiritual  nature,  that  their  adoration  consisted  in  several  games, 
shows,  and  divers  exercises  of  the  body.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  their  eager 
disputes  whether  God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  or  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
extinguished  charity,  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  in  their  violent  defences  of  the 
external  part  of  it.  Nay,  the  prophets  complained  formerly  that  the  Jews  made  a 
true  fast  to  consist  in  bowing  down  their  heads  as  a  bulrush,  and  putting  on  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.'  And  tlie  Holy  Scripture  observes,  that  the  priests  of  Baal  were 
wont  to  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lances,  when  tliey  sacrificed  to  him,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  way  to  make  their  god  hear  their  prayers  but  by  inflicting 
such  punishments  on  their  own  bodies.^  The  modern  Jews  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  we  have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  (though  they 
find  we  all  profess  to  put  our  trust  and  confidence  in  him),  because  they  perceive 
not  that  we  use  any  corporeal  ceremonies.  And  the  Moliammedans,  more  irreli- 
gious than  superstitious,  make  their  religion  and  its  happiness  depend  chiefly  on 
their  senses.  When  they  worship,  they  turn  themselves  towards  Mecca,  as  the 
Jews  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  and  earnestly  desire  of  God  that  he  would  gratify 
their  senses ;  and  though  they  have  a  sort  of  religious  respect  for  the  letters  tiiat 
compose  the  name  of  God,  and  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written,  yet  they  are  en- 
joined to  oppress  men  that  bear  the  image  of  God,  by  their  religion,  which  breathes 
nothing  but  violence,  fury,  and  oppression. 

The  reason  why  men  thus  usually  refer  every  thing  to  their  senses  is,  because  a 
worship  that  is  corporeal  and  sensual  is  far  more  easy ;  it  is  much  easier  for  a  man 
to  take  the  sun  for  a  God  than  to  be  continually  occupied  in  seeking  after  a  God 
that  is  invisible ;  to  solemnise  games  and  festivals  in  honour  of  a  pretended  deity 
than  to  renounce  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  true  one  :  it  is  much  easier  for  him  to 
fast  than  to  renounce  his  vices  ;  to  sing  spiritual  songs,  or  bow  to  a  statue,  than  for- 
give his  enemies.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  Christian  religion  bears  a  more  excel- 
lent character,  as  it  gives  us  for  the  object  of  our  worship,  not  a  God  under  a  human 
shape,  but  a  God  that  is  a  sjjirit,  as  it  teaches  us  to  honour  him,  not  with  a  carnal, 
but  with  a  spiritual  worsliip  ;  and  this  Christ  himself  has  very  elegantly  told  us  in 
these  words  :  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  icorship  him  iimsl  tvorship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  Who  could  fill  his  mind  with  such  elevated  notions? 
And  how  comes  it  that  he  so  excellently  sets  down  in  that  short  precept  the  genius 
«f  true  religion,  of  which  men  before  were  wholly  ignorant  ? 

V.  In  its  Opposition  to  the  Spirit  of  the  World. 

It  may  be  said  of  all  other  religions,  without  exception,  that  they  induce  us  to 
look  after  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  the  world  in  the  worship  of  God;  whereas  the 
Christian  religion  makes  us  glorify  God  by  renouncing  the  world.  Thus  the 
heathens,  designing  rather  to  please  themselves  tlian  their  deities,  introduced  into 
religion  whatever  could  in  any  way  flatter  and  divert  them  ;  and  the  iMohammedan 
religion,  not  being  encumbered  with  many  ceremonies,  at  least  affixes  temjjoral  ad- 
vantages to  the  practice  of  its  worship  ;  as  if  the  pleasures  of  the  world  were  to  be 
the  future  reward  of  religion  :  but  certainly  both  of  them  are  nuich  mistaken  ;  for 
the  heathens  should  have  known  that  the  worslii])  of  Vun]  consisted  not  in  diverting 
and  jileasing  themselves  ;  and  the  Mohannuedans  should  not  have  been  ignorant, 
that  since  temj)oral  and  worldly  advantages  were  insullicient  in  themselves  to  satisfy 
the  boundless  desires  of  the  human  heart,  tliey  could  not  come  in  competition  with 
those  benefits  which  true  religion  had  peculiarly  designed  for  him.     But  both  these 

'  Dr.  W.  E.  Cliamiing's  Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  pp.  36.  38. 
Bristol,  IS'i-l.    (Reprinted  from  th    American  edition.) 

*  Isa.  Iviii.  .5.  *  1  Kings  xviii.  28. 
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followed  the  motions  of  self-love,  which  being  naturally  h(>ld  in  suspense  between 
the  world  and  religion,  imagines  that  nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  unite 
them  both,  thinking  thereby  to  reconcile  its  inclination  and  duty,  consecrate  its 
pleasures,  and  put  no  difference  between  conscience  and  interest. 

But  the  first  rule  of  true  religion  teaches  us  that  that  mutual  agreement  is  im- 
possible; or,  to  use  its  ow^n  words,  that  Christ  and  Belial  are  incompatible  one  with 
the  other  ;  that  we  must  either  glorify  God  at  the  expense  of  worldly  pleasures,  or 
possess  the  advantages  of  the  world  with  the  loss  of  our  religion  :  and  this  certainly 
shows  the  Christian  religion  to  have  a  divine  character. 

VI.  In  its  Humiliation  of  Man  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Deity. 

Other  false  religions  debase  the  Deity  and  exalt  man  ;  whereas  the  Christian  re- 
ligion humbles  man,  and  exalts  the  Deity.  The  Egyptians,  a  nation  that  boasted  so 
much  of  their  antiquity,  made  monsJ;ers  of  their  deities ;  and  the  Romans  made 
deities  of  their  emperors,  many  of  whom  were  rather  monsters  than  men :  the  most 
famous  philosophers  were  not  ashamed  to  rank  their  deities  below  themselves,  and 
themselves  even  before  Jupiter.  But  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  that  we  owe  all 
to  God,  who  owes  nothing  at  all  to  us.  It  humbles  us  by  the  consideration  of  that 
infinite  distance  which  there  is  between  God  and  us  :  it  shows  that  we  are  miserable 
despicable  creatures  in  comparison  of  God,  who  is  a  Supreme  Being,  and  who 
alone  is  worthy  of  our  love  and  adoration.  Who,  then,  can  but  admire  so  excellent 
a  religion  ? 

VII.  In  its  Restoration  of  Order  to  the  World. 

Other  religions  made  us  depend  upon  those  beings  which  were  given  us  to  com- 
mand, and  pretend  a  power  over  that  Supreme  Being  upon  whom  we  ought  only  to 
depend.  They  taught  men  to  burn  incense  to  the  meanest  creatures,  and  impu- 
dently to  equal  themselves  to  the  universal  monarch  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed  no 
wonder  that  men  should  !je  so  impious  as  to  desire  to  become  gods,  since  they  were 
so  base  as  to  forget  that  they  were  men  ;  and  yet  how  ill  their  pride  became  them 
when  they  disdained  not  to  submit  to  four-footed  beasts,  to  the  fowls  of  tiie  air,  and 
to  the  creeping  animals  and  plants  of  the  earth,  as  St.  Paul  reproaches  them ;  and 
how  basely  superstitious  were  they,  in  that  they  were  not  content  to  deify  them- 
selves, but  would  also  deify  their  own  vices  and  imperfections!  But  the  Christian 
religion  alone  restores  that  equitable  order  which  ought  to  be  established  in  the 
world,  by  submitting  every  thing  to  the  power  of  man,  that  he  might  submit  him- 
self to  the  will  of  God.  And  what  can  be  the  duty  of  true  religion,  but  to  restore 
such  just  and  becoming  order  in  the  world  ? 

VIII.  In  its  Tendency  to  eradicate  all  evil  Passions 
FROM  THE  Heart. 

We  need  no  deep  research  into  other  religions  to  find  that  they  chiefly  tend  to 
flatter  the  corrupt  desires  of  men,  and  efface  those  principles  of  justice  and  upright- 
ness which  God  has  imprinted  on  their  minds.  But  he  that  shall  truly  consider  the 
Christian  religion,  will  certainly  find  that  it  tends  to  the  eradication  of  those  corrupt 
desires  out  of  our  hearts,  and  restoring  those  bright  characters  of  honesty  and  jus- 
tice imprinted  on  our  minds  by  the  hand  of  God.  The  heathens  flattered  their 
passions  to  such  a  degree  as  to  erect  altars  in  honour  of  them  ;  and  Mohammed  was 
so  well  pleased  with  temporal  prosperity,  that  he  made  it  the  end  and  reward  of  his 
religion.  The  Gnostics  imagined  that  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  which  they  called  a  state  of  perfection,  they  might  commit  all  sorts  of 
actions  without  any  scruple  of  conscience  ;  and  that  sin,  which  polluted  others, 
would  be  sanctified  in  them.  But  what  blindness  !  what  impiety  was  this!  How 
admirable  is  the  Christian  religion,  which  alone,  among  all  others,  shows  us  our  own 
wickedness  and  corruption,  and  heals  it  with  such  remedies  as  are  as  wholesome  to 
the  soul  as  unpleasing  to  the  body. 

IX.  In  its  Contrariety  to  the  covetousness  and  ambition  of 
mankind. 

It  is,  moreover,  v/orlhy  of  remark,  that  other  religions  are  contrary  to  policy, 
cither  in  favouring  or  restraining  too  much  human  weakness  and  corruption  upon 
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the  account  of  policy;  whereas  the  Christian  reli^jion  preserves  its  rijihts  ami  privi- 
leges \n\'w\iih\Q^  independent  of  either.  The  pagan  religion  was  against  policy  in 
giving  too  much  to  human  weakness  and  corruption.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  state,  if  men  had  framed  to  themselves  a 
greater  idea  of  the  holiness  of  their  gods ;  because  thoy  would  have  been  less  licen- 
tious, and  more  submissive  to  the  civil  laws :  whereas  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  their  deities  to  violate  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  rights.  Mohannned, 
desirous  to  avoid  this  irregularity,  retained  the  notion  of  a  true  God ;  but  then, 
being  willing  also  to  flatter  men's  inclinations  in  order  to  draw  them  to  his  side,  he 
confusedly  mixed  with  that  idea  the  carnal  and  gross  notions  which  the  heathens 
had  entertained  of  paradise,  borrowing  from  Christianity  such  objects  as  must  ne- 
cessarily mortify  our  passions,  and  assuming  those  from  paganism  which  serve  to 
flatter  our  bad  inclinations.  But  the  Christian  religion  keeps  no  such  measures 
either  with  policy  or  corruption.  Policy  complains  that  the  doctrine  of  Clirist 
necessarily  softens  men's  courage  ;  and  that  insteail  of  encouraging  them  to  enlist 
themselves  soldiers  for  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  state,  it  rather  makes 
them  lambs,  who  can  hardly  be  exasperated  against  their  enemies,  whom  they  must 
continually  pray  for,  and  are  obliged  to  love  as  themselves.  And  human  frailly 
and  corruption  murmurs  to  see  itself  imy)ugned  by  the  Christian  religion,  even  in 
the  dispositions  and  most  secret  recesses  of  the  soul;  and  that  the  veil  of  hyj)Ocrisy, 
and  the  pious  pretences  and  dissimulations  of  the  soul  under  which  it  ought  to  lie 
secure,  are  ineffectual  against  it.  Wlm,  then,  but  God,  can  be  the  author  of  a  reli- 
gion so  equally  contrary  both  to  the  covetous  desires  of  the  mean,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  great,  and  so  equally  averse  both  to  policy  and  corruption  ? 

X.  In  its  Restoration  of  the  Divine  Image  to  Man. 

Other  religions  would  have  God  bear  the  image  of  man,  and  so  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  Deity  as  weak,  miserable,  and  infected  with  nil  manner  of  vices,  as  men 
are.  Whereas  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  that  man  ought  to  bear  the  image 
of  God  ;  which  is  a  motive  to  induce  us  to  become  perfect,  as  we  conceive  God  him- 
self to  be  holy  and  perfect.  That  religion,  then,  which  restores  to  God  his  glory, 
and  the  image  of  God  to  man,  must  necessarily  be  of  divine  authority. 

XI.  In  its  Mighty  Effects. 

False  religions  were  the  irregular  confused  productions  of  the  politest  and  ablest 
men  of  those  times :  whereas  the  Christian  religion  is  a  wonderful  composition, 
which  seems  wholly  to  proceed  from  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  sort  of  people ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  such  as  evinces  that  it  must  have  for  its  principle  the 
God  of  holiness  and  love.  They  who  habitually  apply  the  Christian  religion  in  their 
tempers  and  lives,  ami  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and  hopes,  have  an  evidence  of  its  su- 
periority still  more  internal  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  mentioned  ;  — an  evi- 
dence which  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  but  which  is  not  less  real  because 
it  is  founded  on  feeling.-  We  refer  to  that  conviction  of  the  divine  original  of  tiie 
Christian  religion,  which  springs  up  and  continually  gains  strength  in  their  hearts. 
"  In  such  men  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  tiieir 
noblest  faculties ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  consoling  influences,  of  its 
power  to  confer  the  true  happiness  of  human  nature,  to  give  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give ;  which  assures  them  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but  a  ray 
from  the  everlasting  light,  a  stream  from  the  fountain  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  love. 
This  is  the  evidence  which  sustains  the  faith  of  thousands,  who  never  read  and 
Citniiot  understand  the  learned  books  of  Christian  apologists;  who  want,  perhaps, 
words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their  belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of  adanumtine  fnin- 
ness;  who  hold  the  Gospel  with  a  conviction  more  intimate  and  unwavering,  tiian 
mere  argument  can  produce."  * 

And  now  let  us  put  together  all  these  characters,  and  ask  the. 
opposers  of  revelation,  whether  they  can  be  so  extravagant  as  to 
ascribe  to  an  impostor  a  religion  so  perfect  in  its  original,  that  nothing 
could  ever  since  be  superadded  to  it,  but  what  necessarily  lessens  \U 

'  Dr.  Channing's  Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  p.  44. 
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perfection  ;  a  I'eligion  that  proposes  its  mysteries  with  such  autliority 
and  boldness  ;  that  brings  men  from  sensual  objects  to  spiritual  ones ; 
that  extirpates  corruption  ;  that  restores  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness and  uprightness  which  were  imprinted  in  our  souls;  that  teaches 
us  to  glorify  God  without  any  regard  to  self-love  or  pleasure  ;  to 
exalt  God  and  humble  ourselves ;  to  submit  ourselves  to  his  will,  who 
is  above  us  all,  and  to  raise  ourselves  above  those  beings  which  he 
has  put  in  subjection  under  us ;  a  religion  that  is  contrary  to  policy, 
and  yet  more  averse  to  corruption  ;  that  astonishes  our  reason,  and 
yet  gives  us  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience ;  and,  in  a  word,  is  as  de- 
lightful to  the  one  as  it  is  comfortable  to  the  other  ? 

If  the  Christian  religion,  then,  has  all  these  qualifications,  as  it 
certainly  has,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  is  directly,  as  to  these 
qualifications,  opposite  to  all  other  religions.  And  if  it  be  thus  op- 
posite to  all  other  religions,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  principle 
opposite  to  them  ;  so  that,  as  all  other  religions  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  flesh,  the  Christian  wholly  appertains  to  the  spirit ;  and  as  the 
former  are  the  products  of  the  corrupt  desires  and  imaginations  of 
men,  so  the  latter  must  have  for  its  principle  the  God  of  holiness  and 
purity.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  will  derive  additional  force  if  we  con- 
trast the  advantages  which  infidelity  and  Christianity  respectively 
afford  to  those  who  embrace  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  deist  is  right,  and  that  Christi- 
anity is  a  delusion ;  what  does  the  former  gain  ?  In  what  respects 
has  he  the  advantage  ?  Is  the  deist  happier  than  the  Christian  ?  No. 
—  Is  he  more  useful  in  society  ?  No.  —  Can  he  meet  the  sorrows  of 
life  with  more  fortitude?  No.  —  Can  he  look  into  futurity  with  more 
composure  ?  No.  His  highest  bliss  arises  from  base  lusts  ;  his  con- 
science is  his  daily  tormentor ;  bis  social  circle  is  a  wilderness  over- 
grown with  thorns  ;  his  life  is  perfect  madness ;  and  of  his  death  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  dieth  as  a  fool  dieth.  But  the  Christian  is  happy 
in  himself,  or  rather  in  his  Saviour ;  he  is  useful  in  his  day  ;  amid  all 
the  tumults  and  anxieties  incident  to  mortality,  he  enjoys  a  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away ;  his  mind  is  sup- 
ported under  all  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  life ;  and,  in  that  awful 
moment,  when  the  great  problem  is  about  to  be  solved,  —  of  anni- 
hilation or  eternity, — he  looks  forward  to  futurity  with  holy  tran- 
quillity. At  least,  he  is  as  safe  in  his  death  as  any  of  the  children  of 
men.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  antagonist  of  reve- 
lation is  wrong,  and  that  Christianity  is  true  (and  tkue  it  will  be 

'  Abbadie's  Vindication  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307 — 320. 
But  the  fullest  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  Revelation  will  be  found  in  the 
Rev.  Jerome  Alley's  "  Vindicite  Christianse:  a  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Genius  and 
Temper  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Hindu,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Christian  Reli- 
gions" (London,  1826,  8vo.);  —  a  work  written  with  equal  elegance,  accuracy,  and  re- 
search 

^  On  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  reader  will  find  several  admirable  and 
eloquent  observations  in  Dr.  Dwight's  Two  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel 
Philosophy,  pp.  69—98. 
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found),  what  advantage  has  the  Christian  more  than  the  infidel  —  the 
believer  than  the  unbeliever?  or  what  does  it  profit  us  to  be  Christ's 
peculiar  people  ?  Much  every  way.  For  if  our  happiness  in  a  future 
state,  as  is  highly  probable,  shall  increase  in  proportion  to  what  we 
know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty,  upon  a  principle  of  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  present  life ;  the  consequence  is  indispu- 
table,  that  the  more  we  know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty  here, 
so  much  the  more  pure  and  exalted  will  be  our  joys  in  the  eternal 
mansions  of  bliss  hereafter.  This,  then,  is  the  Christian's  boasting, 
and  this  our  serious  triumph,  that  the  Holy  Scriptvircs  have  made  us 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  various  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
the  Divine  Nature,  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  lledcemer,  and  con- 
stant assistant  in  our  progress  towards  perfection ;  that  our  whole 
duty  is  laid  open  to  our  view,  and  that  we  never  can  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  ;  that  we 
have  the  strongest  motives  of  gratitude  and  interest  to  animate  us  to 
live  up  to  the  law  of  our  being ;  and  that  we  are  filled  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  our  merciful  God  and  Father  will  receive  our 
sincere  though  imperfect  endeavours  to  serve  and  please  him,  in  and 
througli  the  death  and  mediation  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  best 
Cliristiaii  must  be  the  best,  and,  consequently,  upon  the  whole,  toill  be 
the  happiest  man.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  imagined,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  that  God  arbitrarily  assigns  to  Christians  a  higher  degree  of 
happiness  than  to  others,  without  having  a  j^roper  regard  to  their 
moral  agency,  and  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  On  the 
contrary,  the  faith  of  sincere  Christians  is  always  directed  to  the 
right  and  best  object,  their  piety  is  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  their 
virtues  the  most  pure  and  extensive :  to  be  uniformly  engaged  in  an 
upright,  benevolent,  and  religious  course  of  action  is  the  solemn  vow 
and  profession  of  Christians.  In  a  woi'd,  the  deist,  by  wilfully  reject- 
ing all  moral  evidence,  forfeits  all  things,  and  gaiiis  nothing ;  while 
THE  ChKISTIAN  HAZARDS  NOTHING,  AND  GAINS  ALL  THINGS. 


SECT.  VL 

INABILITY   TO   AKSWER    ALL    OBJECTIONS    NO   JUST   CAUSE    FOK    REJECTING     THE    8CUIP- 
TDRE8. UNBELIEVERS   IN   DIVINE    REVELATION    MORE    CREDULOUS  TIIAN  CHRISTIANS.' 

All  the  objections  which  can  with  any  colour  or  pretence  be 
alleged  against  the  Scriptures  have  at  difi'orcnt  times  been  considered 
and  answered  by  men  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  the  result  of 
whose  inquiries  we  have  attempted  to  concentrate  in  the  present 
volume  ;  and  several  objections,  particularly  those  relative  to  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge,  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  groundless  and  frivolous.     But  even  though  all  the  diflS- 

'  For  the  materials  of  tliis  section,  the  author  is  iiulebtcd  to  Dr.  Jenkin's  Reasonnhlc- 
ness  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Ixchgion,  vol.  ii.  jip  .'J48 — 554.;  to  ])r.  Ityan's  Evi- 
dences of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  C^odes,  ])p.  293 — 2;)G.;  and  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Dis- 
course on  the  Unclian^ealile  Ohlipjations  of  Natural  lleligion,  &c.  Proposition  xv.  (Boyle's 
Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp.  l'J2 — 190.  folio,  edit.) 
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cultles  that  are  alleg-ed  to  exist  in  the  Sacred  Wrltlnos  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  yet  this  would  be  no  just  or  sufficient  cause  why  we 
should  reject  the  Scriptures  :  because  objections  for  the  most  part  are 
impertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  do  not 
at  all  affect  the  evidence  which  is  brought  in  proof  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  if  they  were  pertinent,  yet  unless  they  could  confute  that  evidence, 
they  ought  not  to  determine  us  against  them. 

He  that,  with  an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  find  out  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  revelation,  inquires  into  it,  should  first  consider  impar- 
tially what  can  be  alleged  for  it,  and  afterwards  consider  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  it,  that  so  he  may  compare  the  arguments  in 
proof  of  it  and  the  objections  together,  and  determine  himself  on  that 
side  which  appears  to  have  most  reason  for  it.  But  to  insist  upon 
particular  objections,  collected  out  of  difficult  places  of  Scripture, 
without  attending  to  the  main  grounds  and  motives  which  induce  a 
belief  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  very  fallacious  mode  of 
arguing ;  because  it  is  not  in  the  least  improbable  that  there  may  be 
a  true  revelation  which  may  have  great  difficulties  in  it.  But  if  suffi- 
cient evidence  be  produced  to  convince  us  that  the  Scriptures  are 
indeed  the  word  of  God,  and  there  be  no  proof  on  the  contrary  to 
invalidate  that  evidence,  then  all  the  objections  besides  that  can  be 
raised,  are  but  objections,  and  no  more  ! '  For  if  those  arguments,  by 
which  our  religion  appeal's  to  be  true,  remain  still  in  their  full  force, 
notwithstanding  the  objections,  and  if  no  positive  and  direct  proof  be 
brought  that  they  are  insufficient,  we  ought  not  to  reject  those  argu- 
ments and  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  on  account  of  the  ob- 
jections, but  to  reject  the  objections  for  the  sake  of  those  arguments ; 
because,  if  those  cannot  be  disproved,  all  the  objections  which  can  be 
conceived  must  proceed  from  some  mistake.  For  when  a  person  is 
once  assured  of  the  truth  of  a  thing  by  direct  and  positive  proof,  he 
has  the  same  assurance  that  all  objections  against  it  must  be  vain  and 
false  which  he  has  that  such  a  thing  is  true ;  because  every  thing 
must  be  false  which  is  opposite  to  truth,  and  nothing  but  that  which 
takes  off  the  arguments,  by  which  anything  is  proved  to  be  true,  can 
ever  prove  it  false  ;  but  all  objections  must  be  false  themselves  or  irre- 
levant to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  alleged,  if  the  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  that  against  which  they  are  brought  cannot  be  disproved, 
that  is,  if  the  thing  against  which  they  are  brought  be  true. 

To  illustrate  these  observations  by  a  few  examples :  —  If  a  man 
produce  never  so  many  inconsistencies,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  Scriptures, 
yet  unless  he  be  as  well  assured,  at  least,  that  these  which  he  calls  in- 
consistencies cannot  be  in  any  book  of  divine  revelation,  as  he  may 
be  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  divine  revelation,  he  cannot  in  reason 
reject  their  authority.  And  to  be  assured  of  this,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered what  is  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  whereby  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  is  proved  to  us ;  for  whatever  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  evidence  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  their  authority.  In 
like  manner,  if  a  man  should  frame  never  so  many  objections  against 

'  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  some  admirable  observations  in  Dr.  Watt's  Caveat 
against  Infidelity,  Section  5.    Advice  xi.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  105.    London,  1810.  4to. 
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the  opinion  commonly  received,  that  Caesar  himself  wrote  the  Com- 
mentaries which  pass  under  his  name,  and  not  Julius  Celsus  or  any 
other  author ;  unless  he  can  overthrow  the  evidence  by  which  Cajsar 
appears  to  be  the  author  of  them,  all  his  objections  will  never  amount 
to  a  proof  that  he  was  not  the  author.  If  Archimedes  or  Euclid 
had  used  improper  language  or  solecisms,  would  their  demonstrations 
have  had  tlie  less  weight  with  those  by  whom  they  had  been  under- 
stood ?  Or  if  they  had  subjoined  an  historical  account  of  the  dis- 
covery and  progress  of  the  mathematics,  and  had  made  mistakes  in 
tlie  historical  part,  would  the  demonstrative  part  have  been  the  less 
demonstrative  ?  And  does  not  that  man  make  himself  ridiculous 
Avho,  with  Epicurus  and  Hobbes,  pretends  by  reason  to  overthrow 
mathematical  axioms  and  theorems  which  he  cannot  understand? 
Upon  the  same  grounds,  if  the  substance  of  what  the  sacred  writers 
deliver  be  true,  it  will  nevertheless  be  truth,  though  the  expression 
Avere  not  always  ])i'oper,  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  in 
things  less  material  had  been  mistaken,  and  many  things  should  be 
written  which  are  hard  to  be  understood. 

It  is  very  possible  for  God  to  reveal  things  which  we  may  not  be 
able  to  comprehend ;  and  to  enact  laws,  especially  concerning  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  enjoined  to  a  people  so  many  ages  past,  the  rea- 
sons of  which  we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  understand  ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  likewise  that  there  may  be  great  difficulties  in  chronology, 
and  that  the  text  may  in  divers  places  have  a  different  reading  ;  and 
though  all  these  things  have  been  cleared  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  reason- 
able men  by  several  expositors,  yet  let  us  suppose  at  present,  to  gra- 
tify these  objectors  (and  this  will  gratify  them,  if  any  thing  can  do 
it),  that  the  laws  are  utterly  unaccountable,  that  the  difficulties  in 
chronology  are  no  way  to  be  adjusted,  that  the  various  readings  are 
by  no  means  to  be  reconciled ;  yet  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  That 
Moses  wrought  no  miracles?  That  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
Egyptians  were  not  witnesses  to  them  ?  That  what  the  prophets 
foretold  did  not  come  to  pass  ?  That  our  Saviour  never  rose  from 
tlie  dead,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  descend  upon  the  apostles  ? 
Or  that  any  thing  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  repugnant  to  the 
divine  attributes,  or  to  the  natural  notions  of  good  and  evil  ?  Does  it 
])rove  anything  of  all  this?  Or  can  it  be  pretended  to  prove  it?  If 
it  cannot  (and  nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  it  cannot),  then  all  the 
evidence  produced  in  proof  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  stands 
firm  notwithstanding  all  that  either  has  been  or  can  be  said  concern- 
ing the  obscurity,  and  inconsistency,  and  uncertainty  of  the  text  of 
the  Scriptures.  And  the  next  inquiry  naturally  will  be,  not  how  the 
Scriptures  can  be  from  God,  if  these  things  be  to  be  found  in  them 
(for  it  is  already  proved  that  they  arc  from  God,  and  therefore  they 
must  from  henceforth  be  taken  for  granted,  till  it  can  be  disproved), 
but  the  only  inquiry  will  be,  how  these  passages  are  to  be  explained 
or  reconciled  with  other  places. 

For  let  us  consider  this  way  of  reasoning,  which  is  made  use  of  to 
disprove  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  other  things,  and 
try  whether  we  are  wont  to  reason  thus  in  any  case  but  that  of  reli- 
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gioii,  and  whether  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  this  way  of  arguing 
in  any  other  case.  How  little  is  it  that  we  thoroughly  understand  in 
natural  things,  and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  doubt  of  the  truth  and 
reality  of  them  because  we  may  puzzle  and  perplex  ourselves  in  the 
explication  of  them  ?  For  instance,  we  discern  the  light  and  feel  the 
warmth  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  have  the  experience  of  the  constant 
returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and 
no  man  doubts  but  that  all  this  is  effected  by  the  approach  or  with- 
drawing of  the  sun's  influence  :  but  whoever  will  go  about  to  explain 
all  this,  and  to  give  a  particular  account  of  it,  will  find  it  a  very  hard 
task ;  and  such  objections  have  been  urged  against  every  hypothesis 
in  some  point  or  other,  as  perhaps  no  man  is  able  fully  to  answer. 
But  does  any  man  doubt,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  light  and 
heat,  as  day  and  night,  though  he  cannot  be  satisfied  whether  the  sun 
or  the  earth  move  ?  Or  do  men  doubt  whether  they  can  see  or  not, 
till  they  can  demonstrate  how  vision  is  made  ?  And  must  none  be 
allowed  to  see  but  mathematicians?  Or  do  men  refuse  to  eat  till 
they  are  satisfied  how  and  after  what  manner  they  are  nourished  ? 
Yet,  if  we  must  be  swayed  by  objections,  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
main  point  nor  affect  the  truth  and  reality  of  things,  but  only  fill  our 
minds  with  scruples  and  difficulties  about  them,  we  must  believe 
nothing  which  we  do  not  fully  comprehend  in  every  part  and  circum- 
stance of  it.  For  whatever  we  are  ignorant  of  concerning  it,  that 
may,  it  seems,  be  objected  against  the  thing  itself,  and  may  be  a  just 
reason  why  we  should  doubt  of  it.  We  must  take  care  that  we  be 
not  too  confident  that  we  move,  before  we  can  give  an  exact  account 
of  the  cause  and  laws  of  motion,  which  the  greatest  philosophers  have 
not  been  able  to  do  ;  we  must  not  presume  to  eat  till  we  can  tell  how 
digestion  and  nourishment  are  carried  on.  In  short,  this  would  lead 
us  into  all  the  extravagances  of  scepticism ;  for  upon  these  principles 
it  was  that  some  have  doubted  whether  snow  be  white,  or  honey 
sweet,  or  any  thing  else  be  of  the  same  colour  or  taste  of  which  it 
appears  to  be,  because  they  could  amuse  themselves  with  difficulties, 
and  they  were  too  much  philosophers  to  assent  to  any  thing  that  they 
did  not  understand,  though  it  were  confirmed  by  the  sense  and  expe- 
rience of  all  mankind.  They  were  rational  men,  and  it  was  below 
them  to  believe  their  senses  unless  their  reason  were  convinced,  and 
that  was  too  acute  to  be  convinced  so  long  as  any  difficulty  that 
could  be  started  remained  unanswered.  And  thus,  under  the  pretence 
of  reason  and  philosophy,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  scorn  and 
derision  of  all  who  had  but  the  common  sense  of  men  without  the  art 
and  subtilty  of  imposing  upon  themselves  and  others. 

And  it  is  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  to  matters  of  religion.  The 
Scriptures  come  down  to  us  corroborated  by  all  the  ways  of  confirm- 
ation that  the  authority  of  any  revelation  at  this  distance  of  time 
could  be  expected  to  have,  if  it  really  were  what  we  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be.  Why,  then,  do  some  men  doubt  whether  they  be 
authentic  ?  Can  they  disprove  the  arguments  which  are  brought  in 
defence  of  them  ?  Can  they  produce  any  other  revelation  more 
authentic?     Or  is  it  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  should  not 
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reveal  himself  to  mankind  than  that  this  revelation  should  be  his  ? 
No,  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  there  are  several  things  to  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures  which  they  think  would  not  be  in  them,  if  they  were 
of  divine  revelation.  But  a  wise  man  will  never  disbelieve  a  thing 
for  any  objections  made  against  it,  which  do  not  reach  the  point  nor 
touch  those  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved  to  him.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent that  that  may  be  most  true  which  may  have  many  excep- 
tions framed  against  it;  but  it  is  absurd  to  reject  that  as  incredible 
which  comes  recommended  to  our  belief  by  such  evidence  as  cannot 
be  disproved.  Till  this  be  done,  all  which  can  be  said  besides  only 
shows  that  there  ai'c  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  never 
denied  by  those  who  most  firmly  and  steadfastly  believe  them. 

But  difficulties  can  never  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  make  that 
which  is  true  to  become  false.  There  is  no  science  without  its  difficul- 
ties, and  it  is  not  pretended  that  theology  is  without  them.  There 
are  man)'  great  and  inexplicable  difficulties  in  the  mathematics ;  but 
shall  we,  therefore,  reject  this  as  a  science  of  no  vaUie  or  certainty, 
and  believe  no  demonstration  in  Euclid  to  bo  true  unless  we  coukl 
square  the  circle?  And  yet  this  is  every  whit  as  reasonable  as  it  is 
not  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  unless  we  could  ex- 
plain all  the  visions  in  Ezekiel,  and  the  revelations  of  St.  John.  We 
must  believe  nothing  and  know  nothing,  if  we  must  disbelieve  and 
reject  every  thing  which  is  liable  to  difficulties.  We  must  not  believe 
that  we  have  a  soul,  unless  we  can  give  an  account  of  all  its  opera- 
tions ;  nor  that  we  have  a  body,  unless  we  can  tell  all  the  parts  and 
motions,  and  the  whole  frame  and  composition  of  it.  We  must  not 
believe  our  senses,  till  there  is  nothing  relating  to  sensation  but  what 
we  perfectly  understand ;  nor  that  there  are  any  objects  in  the  world, 
till  we  know  the  exact  manner  how  we  perceive  them,  and  can  solve 
all  objections  that  may  be  raised  concerning  them.  And  if  a  man 
can  be  incredulous  to  this  degree  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he 
should  believe  the  Scriptures :  but  till  he  is  come  to  this  height  of 
folly  and  stupidity,  if  he  will  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  true  to 
those  principles  of  reason  from  which  he  argues  in  all  other  cases,  he 
cannot  reject  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  account  of  any  diffi- 
culties that  he  finds  in  them,  while  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
proved  to  be  of  divine  authority  remain  unanswered.  And  all  the 
objections,  which  can  be  invented  against  the  Scriptures,  cannot  seem 
nearly  so  absurd  to  a  considering  man,  as  the  supposition  that  God 
should  not  at  all  reveal  himself  to  mankind ;  or  that  the  heathen 
oracles,  or  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  should  be  of  divine  revelation. 


Nothing  is  more  frequent,  than  the  charge  of  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity, which  is  brought  by  modern  unbelievers  against  Christians,  for 
giving  assent  to  moral  evidence  of  such  foxxe  as  to  amount  to  a  moral 
demonstration.  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  the  charge  of  credulity  attaches 
with  unanswerable  force  to  these  very  rejectors  of  divine  revelation 
For  they  admit  that  a  few  illiterate  Jews,  devoted  to  external  circum- 
stances and  to  a  national  religion,  conquered  their  prejudices,  and 
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published  an  universal  religion,  which  was  free  from  the  numerous 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  nation ;  that  they  taught  religious  and 
moral  doctrines,  surpassing  the  wisdom  of  the  highest  heathens, — 
subdued  the  power  and  policy  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  —  speedily 
propagated  their  tenets  among  many  nations,  —  and  conquered  the 
pride  of  learning,  without  divine  assistance.  The  opposers  of  revela- 
tion admit,  that  many  persons  united  in  propagating  a  forgery,  which 
produced  them  no  advantage ;  and  that  not  one  of  them  was  induced, 
either  by  promises  or  by  threats,  to  betray  a  plot  or  to  disown  a  testi- 
mony which  exposed  them  to  inconveniences.  A  man  may  endure 
inconveniences  for  his  country  to  obtain  wealth  or  power  for  himself,  or 
in  defence  of  a  fxlse  religion  Avhich  he  believes  to  be  true ;  but  unbe- 
lievers cannot  point  out  a  single  individual  who  exposed  himself  to 
insult,  imprisonment,  tortures,  or  death,  which  produced  none  of  those 
conveniences.  According  to  the  creed  which  they  profess,  impostors 
were  attached  to  virtue,  and  voluntarily  endured  every  evil,  in  order 
to  progagate  opinions  that  were  beneficial  to  society,  but  detrimental 
to  themselves :  that  bad  men  reformed  the  religion  and  manners  of 
all  nations,  or  that  good  men  attempted  it  by  fraud  and  imposture. 
They  admit  that  a  few  ignorant  fishermen  were  able  to  make  pro- 
selytes, in  opposition  to  power  and  prejudice,  to  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing ;  that  crafty  men  chose  for  their  hero  a  crucified  malefactor,  and 
suffered  every  evil  in  order  to  establish  the  religion  of  an  impostor, 
Avho  deluded  them  by  false  promises,  if  he  did  not  rise  from  the  dead. 
It  is  much  easier  to  believe  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
than  to  suppose  them  false,  and  believe  the  absurd  consequences 
that  must  follow  from  such  a  supposition.  It  is  more  credible  that 
God  should  work  a  miracle  for  the  establishment  of  a  useful  system 
of  religion,  than  that  the  first  Christians  should  act  against  every 
principle  that  is  natural  to  men.  It  is  as  contrary  to  nature  that  men 
should  prefer  shame,  affliction,  and  death,  to  esteem,  comfort,  and  life, 
in  support  of  a  falsehood,  as  that  the  dead  should  be  raised,  or  pon- 
derous bodies  hang  unsupported  in  the  air.  All  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel  shall  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  explained,  when  the  unbe- 
liever can  show  how  these  or  any  other  things  could  have  been  ac- 
complished without  supernatural  assistance.  How  little  credit,  then, 
is  due  to  those  pretenders  to  wisdom,  who  are  obliged  to  admit  things 
more  incredible  than  those  which  they  reject  or  disbelieve  !  Though 
they  affect  to  resemble  the  ancient  sages  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  yet 
are  they  inferior  to  them  in  both  these  respects.  The  wisest  heathen 
sages  acknowledged  their  own  ignorance  and  the  imperfection  of  their 
faculties  ;  their  pretended  successors  are  self-sufficient,  and  disclaim 
all  assistance.  The  former  laboured  to  discover  arguments  for  the 
comfortable  hope  of  a  future  state ;  the  latter,  to  erase  all  apprehen- 
sions of  it.  The  former  paid  great  deference  to  things  accounted 
sacred ;  while  the  latter  turn  every  thing  serious  into  jest  and  ridi- 
cule, and  openly  advocate  immorality  of  every  kind.  The  heathen 
philosophers  spared  even  false  religion  for  its  political  benefits; 
wliile  the  modern  unbelievers  attack  the  Gospel,  which  is  not  only 
capable    of  doing  much  good,  but  has    also  produced  the  greatest 
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blessings,  moral,  social,  and  political,  in  every  nation  that  has  em- 
braced it. 

Lastly,  they  who  will  not,  by  the  arguments  and  proofs  already 
exhibited,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  be  persuaded  to  make  it  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  their 
actions,  would  not  be  convinced  (so  far  as  to  influence  their  practice 
and  reform  their  lives)  by  any  other  evidence  whatevei',  —  not  even 
thougli  one  should  rise  from  the  dead,  on  purpose  to  endeavour  to 
convince  them. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  manifest 
that  God  has  given  us  all  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  would  bear,  or  which  it  were  reasonable 
either  for  God  to  give,  or  men  to  expect. 

It  is  true  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  other  mighty  works, 
must  be  confessed  not  to  be  such  ocular  demonstrations  of  the  truth 
of  his  divine  mission  to  after  generations,  as  they  were  to  those  men 
who  then  lived,  and  saic,  and  conversed  with  him.  But  since  the 
matters  of  fact  are  as  clearly  proved  to  us  as  it  is  possible  for  matters 
of  fact  to  be,  he  that  will  run  the  hazard  of  losing  eternal  happiness, 
and  fixlling  into  eternal  misery,  rather  than  believe  the  most  credible 
thing  in  the  ivorld,  merely  because  he  does  not  see  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  it  is  plain  he  does  not  disbelieve  the  thing  for  want  of  evidence, 
but  because  it  is  contrary  to  some  particular  vice  of  his  which  makes 
it  his  interest  that  it  should  not  be  true.  And  for  that  reason  also  he 
might  have  disbelieved  it,  though  he  had  seen  it  himself. 

And  that  this  is  the  real  cause  is  most  evident  from  the  lives  and 
actions  of  most  of  those  persons  who  pretend  want  of  evidence  to  be 
the  ground  of  their  infidelity.  Their  lusts,  their  appetites,  their  affec- 
tions, are  interested  ;  they  are  lovers  of  vice  and  debauchery,  and 
slaves  to  evil  habits  and  customs  ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  willing 
to  discern  the  evidence,  which  would  compel  them  to  believe  that 
which  they  cannot  believe  with  any  comfort  so  long  as  they  resolve 
not  to  part  with  their  belowed  vices.  Their  hearts  and  affections  are 
habitually  fixed  upon  things  here  below  ;  and  therefore  they  will  not 
attend  to  the  force  of  any  argument  that  would  raise  their  affections 
to  things  above.  They  are  enslaved  to  the  sensual  pleasures  and 
sinful  enjoyments  of  earth ;  and  therefore  they  will  not  hearken  to 
any  roasonable  conviction,  which  would  persuade  them  to  relinquish 
these  present  gratifications  for  the  future  and  more  spiritual  joys  of 
heaven.  The  love  of  this  present  world  has  blinded  their  eyes ;  and 
therefore  they  receive  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  them  ;  neither  can  they  know  them,  because  they  arc  spi- 
ritually discerned.  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  In  a  word,  the  true  and  only 
reason  why  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  is,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil.  (John  iii.  19.) 

So  long,  therefore,  as  men  continue  under  the  dominion  of  their 
evil  lusts  and  propensities,  they  will  not  be  convinced,  though  the 
evidence  of  religion  were  even  much  stronger  than  it  actually  is.  It 
is  true  that  many  men,  who  are  now  conscious  and  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  act  contrary  to  all  the  reasonable  evidence  of  religion. 
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are  nevertheless  apt  to  Imagine  that  if  its  great  truths  were  proved  to 
them  by  some  stronger  evidence,  they  should  by  that  means  be  in- 
duced to  act  otherwise.  If,  however,  the  true  reason  why  these  men 
act  thus  foolishly  is,  not  because  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  not  suf- 
ficiently proved,  but  because  they  themselves  are  hurried  away  by  some 
unruly  passion,  it  is  plain  they  might  continue  to  act  as  they  do, 
though  the  evidence  of  these  things  were  greater  than  it  is.  They  are 
willing  to  imagine,  that  if  they  had  seen  our  Saviour's  miracles  they 
would  have  embraced  his  doctrine ;  and  if  their  affections  were  not 
set  upon  this  world,  they  would  do  the  same  noic.  But  if  they  love 
the  pleasures  of  sin  now,  the  case  would  have  been  the  same  if  they 
had  lived  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

Others  there  are,  who  imagine  that  if  a  person  was  sent  to  them 
from  the  other  world,  they  would  immediately  become  new  crea- 
tures. But  if  God  should  satisfy  their  unreasonable  desires,  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt,  but  as  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses,  neither 
would  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  They  might 
be  terrified  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the  fright  was  over,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  their  vicious  habits  would  by  degrees  prevail 
over  them.  Some  there  are,  in  our  present  age,  who  pretend  to  be 
convinced  of  the  being  of  spirits  by  the  demonstration  of  their  own 
senses,  and  yet  we  do  not  observe  that  they  are  more  remarkably 
eminent  for  exemplary  piety  than  any  other  good  men. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  for  want  of  evidence  that  men  disbelieve  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  but  for  xcant  of  integrity,  and  of  dealing  im- 
partially with  themselves.  Wherefore,  if  they  will  judge  truly  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
become  impartially  willing  to  embrace  whatever  shall  appear  to  be 
agreeable  to  reason,  without  interesting  their  lusts  in  the  judgment; 
and  when  they  have  put  themselves  into  this  frame  of  mind,  let  them 
try  if  they  can  any  longer  reject  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel :  indeed, 
men  who  are  of  this  good  disposition,  could  not  but  give  their  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  excellency 
of  the  things  themselves,  though  the  evidence  was  less  than  it  is ; 
nay,  were  there  no  other  evidence  but  the  bare  excellency  of  the 
truths  of  religion,  yet  even  in  this  case  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
reason  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

But  this  is  not  our  case.  God  has  afforded  us,  as  the  preceding 
pages  have  largely  and  particularly  shown,  many  and  certain  proofs 
of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  even  as  certain 
as  any  matter  of  fact  is  capable  of.  And  we  now  exhort  men  to 
believe,  —  not  that  which  is  barely  possible  and  excellent,  and 
probable,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  itself;  but  that  which  they 
have  all  the  positive  evidence,  and  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
oblige  them  to  believe. 

To  conclude :  —  No  man  of  reason  can  pretend  to  say  but  that 
God  may  require  us  to  take  notice  of  some  things  at  our  peril ;  to  in- 
quire into  them,  and  to  consider  them  thoroughly.  And  the  pretence 
of  want  of  greater  evidence  will  not  excuse  carelessness  or  unreason- 
able p?'ejudices,  when  God  has  vouchsafed  to  us  all  that  evidence 
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which  was  either  fit  for  him  to  grant,  or  reasonable  for  men  to  desire, 
or  of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  was  to  be  proved,  was 
capable. 


CHAP.  VI. 

UECAPITULATIOX  OF  THE  EVIDENCES  FOR  THE  TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  AUTHORITY 
OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.  —  MORAL  QUALIFICATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
SACRED  WRITINGS. 

Such  are  the  principal  proofs,  external  and  internal,  for  the  genuine- 
ness, authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  when 
the  whole  are  taken  together,  every  rational  and  candid  inquirer  must 
be  convinced  that  we  have  every  poss^ible  evidence  for  their  truth  and 
divine  authority,  which  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  desired. 

I.  No  one  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  a 
Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  reasonably  deny 
that  He  can,  if  He  thinks  fit,  make  a  revelation  of  himself  and  of  his 
will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  different  from  the  discoveries 
made  by  men  themselves,  in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of 
their  own  powers.  And  as  the  works  of  creation  prove  that  He  is  a 
being  of  infinite  power  and  goodness,  so  we  may  be  assured  that  He 
who  has  given  us  the  power  of  communicating  our  ideas  to  each  other, 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  some  proper  method  by  which  to  make  it  ap- 
parent to  his  rational  creatures  that  it  is  He  who  speaks  to  them.  To 
admit  the  existence  of  a  God  and  to  deny  Him  such  a  power,  is  a 
glaring  contradiction. 

Since  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  It  Is  POSSIBLE  for  God 
to  reveal  His  Will  to  mankind,  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  consider, 
which  is  most  probable  and  agreeable  to  the  notions  we  have  of  Him, 
whether  He  should  or  should  not  make  such  a  revelation.  Now,  if 
any  credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind  In  every  age,  we 
shall  scarcely  find  one  that  believed  the  existence  of  God,  who  did 
not  likewise  believe  that  some  kind  of  communication  subsisted  bc- 
tkveen  God  and  man.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  whicli  every  nation  pretended  to  receive  from 
their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity, 
as  Zoroaster,  INIinos,  Pythagoras,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  others,  all 
thought  it  necessary  to  profess  some  intercourse  with  heaven,  in  order 
to  give  the  greater  sanction  to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwith- 
standing many  of  them  were  armed  with  secular  power.  And,  what 
gave  birth  and  so  much  imj)ortance  to  the  pretended  oracles,  divina- 
tions, and  auguries  of  ancient  times,  was  the  conscions  sense  enter- 
tained by  mankind  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  of  their  need  of  a 
supernatural  illumination,  as  well  as  the  persuasion  that  the  gods  had 
a  perj)etual  intercourse  with  men,  and  by  various  means  gave  thcra 
intelligence  of  iiiture  things. 

The  ])rol)al>ility  and  di'.^irahleness  of  a  divine  revelation  further  ap- 
pear from   this  circuuislanee,  that  sonic  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
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particularly  Socrates  and  Plato  (tliough  they  did  not  believe  the  pre- 
tences to  revelation  made  by  their  priests),  yet  confessed  that  they 
stood  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  instruct  them  in  matters 
which  were  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and  expressed  their  strong 
expectation  that  such  a  revelation  would,  at  some  future  time,  be 
vouchsafed,  as  should  dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they  were 
involved. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we  are  authorised 
to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  probable  and  desirable, 
but  slio  absolutely  necessary.  In  fact,  without  such  revelation,  the 
history  of  past  ages  has  shown,  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain 
to  any  certain  knowledge  of  God  or  of  his  will,  of  happiness,  or  of  a 
future  state.  Contemplate  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  you  will  find  them  plunged  in  the  grossest  darkness  and  bar- 
barism on  these  subjects.  Though  the  works  of  nature  sufficiently 
evidence  a  deity,  yet  the  world  made  so  little  use  of  their  reason,  that 
they  saw  not  God,  where  even  by  the  impressions  of  himself  he  was 
easy  to  be  found.  Ignorance  and  superstition  overspread  the  world  ; 
the  ancients  conceived  the  parts  of  nature  to  be  animated  by  distinct 
principles,  and,  in  worshipping  them,  lost  sight  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  number  of  deities  continually  increased ;  the  grossest 
and  most  sanguinary  idolatry  prevailed ;  human  sacrifices  were  uni- 
versal; the  vilest  obscenities  were  practised  under  the  name  of 
religion ;  and  the  heathen  temples  were  commonly  places  of  prostitu- 
tion, from  which  many  of  them  derived  a  considerable  revenue.  All 
men,  indeed,  imder  pain  of  displeasing  the  gods,  frequented  the 
temples,  and  offered  sacrifices;  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their 
business  to  teach  them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punctual 
in  their  attendance  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  country,  the 
priests  assured  them  that  the  gods  were  propitious,  and  they  looked 
no  further.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  surprise,  that  religion  was 
evei'y  where  distinguished  from,  and  preferred  to,  virtue ;  and  that  a 
contrary  course  of  thinking  and  acting  proved  fatal  to  the  individual 
who  professed  it. 

If  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  inculcated  by  the 
ancient  philosophers,  who  professed  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  virtue, 
we  shall  find  the  light  of  reason  enveloped  in  equal  obscurity.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  very  small  number  of  these,  who  were  comparatively 
wise  and  good  men;  who  entertained  more  correct  notions  of  moruiity 
and  religion  than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  preserved  themselves,  to 
a  certain  degree,  unpolluted  from  the  world.  Yet  these  were  never 
able  to  effect  any  considerable  change  in  the  prevailing  principles  and 
manners  of  their  respective  countrymen ;  their  precepts  being  de- 
livered to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and  not  to  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  society.  Further,  the  moral 
systems  of  the  philosophers  were  too  refined  for  the  common  people; 
about  them,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no  trouble,  but  seem 
to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts  ;  and  even  tlio.<e. 
moral  truths,  which  the  philosophers  were  able  to  prove  and  explain 
to  others  with  sufficient  clearness  and  plainness,  they  had  not  sufh- 
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cient  authority  to  enforce  In  practice.  At  the  same  time,  they  enter- 
tained the  most  imperfect  and  erroneous  notions  relative  to  the  nature 
of  the  Divine  Being,  his  attributes  and  worship,  and  the  duties  and 
obli(^ations  of  morality. 

Thus,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  the  origin  of  evil,  .''nd  of  the  cause  of  the  depravity  and  mi- 
seiy  which  actually  exist  among  mankind,  and  which  they  acknow- 
ledged and  deplored.  Equally  ignorant  were  they  of  any  method, 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Almighty,  by  which  a  reconciliation 
could  be  effected  between  God  and  man,  and  divine  mercy  could  be 
exercised  without  the  violation  of  his  attribute  of  justice.  They 
were,  moreover,  ignorant  —  at  least  they  taught  nothing  —  of  divine 
grace  and  assistance  towards  our  attainnient  of  virtue  and  preseverance 
in  it.  Their  notions  of  the  true  nature  of  happiness  were  dark  and 
confused;  and  they  had  dark  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments :  for,  although  their  poets  fancied  an  elysium  and  a  hell, 
and  mention  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  departed  men,  in  a 
visible  form,  and  as  retaining  their  former  shapes  in  the  shades  below, 
yet  these  were  regarded  rather  as  well-contrived  restraints  for  the 
vulgar,  than  as  articles  of  their  own  belief.  Consequently,  they  had 
no  perfect  scheme  of  moral  rules  for  piety  and  good  manners ;  indeed, 
they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  moral  duties.  Thus  we  find  several 
sects  esteeming  revenge  not  only  lawful  but  praiseworthy;  self-murder^ 
as  a  proof  of  a  noble  mind ;  and  the  love  of  applause,  as  the  great(?st 
incentive  to  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  at  the  same  time  they  coun- 
tenanced, both  by  arguments  and  example,  the  most  flagitious  prac- 
tices. Destitute  of  proper  authority  to  enforce  the  virtues  and 
duties  which  they  did  recommend,  they  had  no  motives  powerful 
enough  to  over-rule  strong  temi)tations  and  corrupt  inclinations : 
their  own  example,  instead  of  recommending  their  precepts,  tended  to 
counteract  them,  for  it  was  generally,  even  in  the  very  best  of  them, 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  doctrines ;  and  the  detestable  vices  to 
which  many  of  them  were  addicted  entirely  destroyed  the  efficacy  of 
what  they  taught. 

Lastly,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present  age,  we 
learn,  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  navigators  and  travellers,  that 
they  are  enveloped  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry  ;  and  that 
their  religious  worship,  doctrines,  and  practices  are  equally  corrupt: 
yet  they  also  ])Ossess  the  same  light  of  reason  which  the  ancient 
heathens  enjoyed.  The  consideration  of  all  which  facts  t^hows  that  a 
divine  revelation  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also  absolutely 
necessary  to  recover  mankind  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and  de- 
generacy, and  to  make  known  to  them  the  proper  object  of  their 
belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their  present  duties  and  future  expecta- 
tions.* 

13ut  notwithstanding  this  mass  of  evidence,  —  especially  the  con- 

'  The  details  of  cvidencci,  on  wliich  the  forcj_'ning  conclusions  arc  forincd,  arc  given  in 
C'jJil>.  I.    pp.  1—19.  sujuu. 
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fessions  made  by  the  most  distinguished  ancient  philosophers  of  their 
need  of  a  revelation,  —  it  has  been  contended  by  the  opposers  of  reve- 
lation in  modern  times,  that  the  book  of  creation  or  of  nature  is  the 
only  word  of  God ;  that  philosophy  and  right  reason  are  fully  suffi- 
cient to  instruct  and  preserve  men  in  their  duty ;  and,  consequently, 
that  no  divine  revelation  is  necessary.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  book 
of  nature  is  so  far  from  being  universally  intelligible  or  convincing, 
that,  though  the  existence  of  a  God  may  be  known  from  it,  yet  very 
few  of  the  human  race  have  learned  even  the  principles  of  deism  from 
it.  In  every  age,  where  the  Scriptures  have  been  unknown,  almost 
all  men  (as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages)  have  been  gross 
idolaters.  How  inadequate,  indeed,  this  boasted  book  of  nature  is, 
for  the  purposes  of  universal  instruction,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
it  requires  translators,  expositors,  and  preachers,  as  well  as  the  Bible: 
but  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  neither  time,  money,  nor  inclination, 
to  become  astronomers  themselves,  nor  to  attend  on  the  lectures  of 
astronomers,  supposing  them  to  become  preachers.  The  book  of  nature 
is  an  excellent  book,  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  understand  it, 
while  the  Bible  instructs  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  philosopher  in 
moral  and  theological  knowledge  ;  and  the  contradictory  and  discord- 
ant speculations  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation',  both  in  reli- 
gion and  morals,  only  prove  that  such  a  revelation  (if  it  had  not 
already  been  given)  is  as  absolutely  necessary  now  as  ever  it  was. 

II.  Such  a  revelation  the  Scriptures  profess  to  be  :  but,  are  we 
certain,  —  considering  them  simply  as  writings  professing  to  be  the 
productions  of  certain  men,  —  that  they  are  genuine,  that  is,  actually 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  diiferent  books  are  ascribed,  and 
whose  names  they  bear,  and  authentic,  that  is,  that  they  relate  mat- 
ters of  fact  as  they  really  happened  ?  The  result  of  our  investigation 
of  these  important  questions  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  every 
reasonable  and  candid  inquirer. 

No  nation,  indeed,  in  the  world,  can  be  more  certain  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  any  of  their  public  acts  and  records,  which 
have  been  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  than  we  are  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  writings,  called  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
now  in  our  hands.  For,  in  ihejirst  place,  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  resembles  that  in  which  other  genuine 
books  and  true  histories  have  been  conveyed  down  to  posterity,  and 
the  most  acute  adversaries  of  the  Scriptures  have  never  been  able  to 
invalidate  or  to  disprove  the  fact  of  their  being  so  transmitted  to  us.^ 
Secondly,  the  language  and  style  of  writing,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  are  such  as  prove  them  to  have  been  composed  at  the 
time  and  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and,  consequently, 
that  they  are  both  genuine  and  authentic.^  Thirdly,  such  a  multitude 
of  minutely  particular  circumstances  of  time,   place,  persons,  &c.  is 

'  See  pp,  19 — 32.  supra. 

-  For  the  trausmissiou  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  Chap,  II.  Sect.  I.  pp.  .36 — 61.;  and 
for  the  New  Testament,  see  Sect.  II.  pp.  62 — 103. 

^  See  pp.  45,  46.  supra,  for  the  language  and  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  pp.  (14 
— 96.  for  those  of  the  New  i'^staMicnt. 
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mentioned  iu  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  affords  a 
clear  and  unquestionable  proof  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
No  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things  suj)eriibound  thus  in  peculiari- 
ties :  in  fact,  no  forger  would  mention  so  great  a  number  of  particulars, 
since  this  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's  iiands  so  many  criteria  by 
which  to  detect  him ;  nor  coidd  any  forger  or  relater  of  falsehoods  pro- 
duce such  minute  details.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  faithful  records, 
kept  from  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions, 
should  contain  such  minute  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c. 
But  it  would  be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention,  and  greatest  stretch 
of  genius,  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numberless  particulars  as  are 
almost  every  whei'e  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  —  particulars,  the  falsehood  of  which  would  most  assur- 
edly have  been  detected  by  the  persons  most  interested  in  detecting 
them  if  they  had  been  forged,  but  whose  acquiescence  with  them,  as 
well  as  their  obedience  to  the  injunctions  contained  in  these  books, 
are  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  their  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity, abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  every  candid  inquirer.' 
Fourthly,  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  being  forgeries  is  an  additional  evidence  of  their  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  estiiblish  forged  writings 
as  authentic,  in  any  place  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined 
and  well  qualified  to  detect  the  fraud.  If  the  books  (f  the  Old  Testa- 
ment be  forgeries,  they  must  have  been  invented  either  by  Gentiles, 
by  Jews,  or  by  Christians.  By  the  Gentiles  they  could  not  have  been 
invented,  because  they  were  alike  ignorant  of  the  history  and  sacred 
rites  of  the  Hebrews,  who  most  unquestionably  would  never  have 
given  their  approbation  to  writings  invented  by  them.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  they  are  not  the  fabrications  of  the  Jews,  because  they 
contain  various  difficult  prece])ts  and  laws,  and  also  relate  all  the  ido- 
latries and  crimes  of  that  pt'o])le,  and  the  very  severe  punishments 
inflicted  on  them  by  God.  Now  all  theses  discreditable  facts  would 
not  be  comprised  in  those  books  if  thev  had  been  invented  by  the 
Jews.  And  the  Christians  could  not  have  forged  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  because  these  were  extant  long  befoi'C  the  Christian 
name  had  any  existence.'*  Equally  imjiossible  is  it,  that  the  books  of 
the  Nino  T'M^am^'?/^  could  have  been  forged;  for  tlie  Jews  were  the 
most  violent  enemies  of  Christianity:  they  put  its  Founder  to  death; 
and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  persecuted  his  disciples  with  implacable 
fury  ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new  religion  in  its  l)ii-th.  If 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  forged,  would  not  the 
Jews  have  detected  the  imposture?  Is  there  a  single  instance  on  re- 
cor.l,  where  a  few  individuals  have  imposed  a  history  upon  the  world 
against  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation?  AVould  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  have  received  the  Gospels,  if  they  had  not  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  Jesus  Christ  really  a])pcared  among  them,  and  performed 

'  See  pp.  46 — 48.  supra,  for  the  Old  Testament,  ospccially  ]>])  55 — 57.  for  the  Penta- 
teuch, n{;uinst  which  tlic  efforts  of  modern  unbelievers  are  chiefly  directed,  txs  the  surest 
way  to  undermine  the   New  Testament;  and  also  pp.  90 — 98.  for  the  New  Testunicnt. 

^  See  pp.  38—40.  supra. 
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the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  ?  Or  would  the  churches  at  Rome  or  at 
Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to  them  as  the  ge- 
nuine works  of  Paul,  if  he  had  never  preached  among  them  ?  Or, 
supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the  invention  and  distribu- 
tion of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names  of  the  other  apostles, 
is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  received  without  contradiction 
in  all  the  Christian  communities  of  the  three  several  quarters  of  the 
globe  ?  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove  that  the  history  of  the 
reformation  is  the  invention  of  historians,  and  that  no  revolution  hap- 
pened in  Great  Britain  during  the  seventeenth  century,  or  in  France 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.' 

III.  But,  have  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  been 
transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted  ?  We  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  and  upon  evidence  the  most  satisfactory  that  can  possibly 
be  required.  For,  if  they  had  been  corrupted,  such  corruptions  must 
have  been  introduced  either  by  Christians  or  by  Jews. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  silence  of  the  Jews  (who 
would  not  fail  to  have  noticed  the  attempt  if  it  had  been  made)  is  a 
clear  proof  that  it  was  never  corrupted  by  the  Christians,  And  if  the 
Jnos  had  either  mutilated  or  corrupted  these  writings,  they  would 
have  expunged  whatever  militated  against  the  character  or  honour  of 
their  nation :  but  the  silence  of  the  prophets  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  fully  proves  that  no  obliteration 
or  corruption  had  then  been  attempted.  The  constant  reading  of 
their  eacred  books  in  public  and  in  private  (which  were  at  once  the 
rule  of  their  faith  and  of  their  political  constitution),  and  the  nu- 
merous copies  both  of  the  original  as  well  as  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
together  with  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  into  which  the  Jews 
were  divided  after  their  canon  was  closed,  and  the  reverence  of  every 
party  for  their  law,  all  concur  to  render  any  attempt  at  falsification 
improbable  and  impossible  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  after  that 
event,  the  same  books  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  these 
would  instantly  have  detected  the  malice  and  frauds  of  the  Jews,  if 
they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  such  a  design.^ 

2.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity  and  incor- 
ruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  in  any  thing  material.  For  the 
contents  of  its  several  books  are  precisely  the  same  now  as  they  were 
in  the  two  first  centuries;  to  which  fact  we  may  add,  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  copies,  which  were  read  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
the  reverence  of  the  Christians  for  these  writings,  the  silence  of  their 
acutest  enemies,  who  would  most  assuredly  have  charged  them  with  the 
attempt  if  it  had  been  made,  and  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts 
and  versions  extant,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  integrity  and  incor- 
ruptness  of  the  New  Testament:  which  are  further  attested  by  the 
agreement  with  it  of  all  the  quotations  from  it  which  occur  in  the 
writings  of  Christians  from  the  earliest  age  to  the  present  times,^  It 
is  true  that  certain  books  are  cited  or  referred  to  in  the  Old  and  New 

'  See  pp.  67,  68.  '  See  pp.  104—106.  supra. 

*  See  pp.  108— 111.  s!<;)ra. 
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Testaments,  which  are  not  now  extant :  but  an  examination  in  detail 
of  those  books  '  (which  does  not  admit  of"  abridgment)  has  shown  that 
none  of  the  genuine  or  canonical  books  of  Scripture  have  been  lost. 

IV.  Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  of  the 
writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  For,  in  the 
Jirst  place,  they  were  so  many  in  number,  and  lived  at  such  a  distance 
of  time  and  place  from  each  other,  that,  if  they  had  been  impostors, 
(which  their  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  impartiality  prove  them 
not  to  have  been),  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  them  to  con- 
trive and  to  carry  on  a  forgery  without  being  detected.  And  as  they 
neither  would  nor  could  deceive  the  world,  so  they  neither  could  nor 
would  be  deceived  themselves.  Every  page,  indeed,  of  these  books 
proves  that  the  writers  of  them  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  they  have  recorded ;  and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly 
tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents.^  Secondli/, 
if  there  had  been  any  falsehood  in  the  account  of  such  transactions  as 
were  generally  known,  it  would  have  been  easily  detected:  for  these 
accounts  were  pulilished  among  the  people  who  witnessed  the  events 
related  by  the  historians,  and  who  could  easily  have  detected  fraud  or 
falsehood,  if  any  such  there  had  been,  but  who  did  not  attempt  to 
question  either  the  reality  of  the  facts  or  the  fidelity  of  the  narrators. 
Thirdly,  the  credibility  of  the  authors  of  the  Old  and  New  Testameuts 
is  further  attested  by  the  principal  facts  contained  in  them  being  con- 
firmed by  certain  ordinances  or  monuments  of  great  celebrity,  which 
were  instituted  among  Jews  and  Christians  for  the  express  purpose  of 
commemorating  particular  facts  or  events  in  their  respective  histories, 
at  the  very  time  when  those  events  took  i)lace,  and  which  have  sub- 
sisted from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  wherever  either  Jews  or 
Christians  are  to  be  found ;  but  which  ordinances  most  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  thus  observed,  in  commemoration  o^  fictitious 
events.'  To  this  consideration  we  may  add,  that  the  wonderful  estab- 
lishment and  propagation  of  Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  entire  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  religion 
which  it  establishes ;  which  was  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  force  of 
truth  that  accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  has 
continued  to  spread,  even  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  all  the 
persecutions  and  oppositions  which  it  has  experienced  from  its  nu- 
merous, powerful,  and  most  bitter  enemies.''  Nothing,  indeed,  but 
the  plainest  matter  of  fact  could  induce  so  many  thousands  of  pre- 
judiced and  persecuted  Jews  to  embrace  the  humiliating  and  self- 
denying  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  they  held  in  such 
detestation  and  abhorrence.  Nor  could  any  thing  but  the  clearest 
evidence,  arising  from  undoubted  truth,  make  multitudes  of  lawless 
and  luxurious  heathens  receive,  follow,  and  transmit  to  posterity,  the 
doctrine  and  writings  of  the  apostles;  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
vanity  of  their  pretensions  to  miracles,  and  to  the  gift  of  tongues, 
could  be  so  easily  discovered,  if  they  had  been  impostors; —  at  a  time 

'  Sec  pp.  113—118.  *  See  Chapter  III.  Sect.  I.  jjp.  119 — 136.  supra. 

*  See  pp.  120 — 123.  supru,  for  the  Old  TesUiinent,  and  pp.  124 — 137.  for  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

*  Sec  pj).  137 — 139,  suprii. 
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when  the  profession  of  Christianity  exposed  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
ages  to  the  greatest  contempt  and  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
Further,  an  additional  testimony  is  furnished  to  the  credibility,  truth, 
and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  by  their  agreement  with  profane 
history  •,  and  by  the  existence  of  various  coins,  medals,  and  ancient 
marbles  ^  wliich  attest  the  reality  and  truth  of  many  of  the  facts 
therein  recorded :  in  short,  no  history  in  the  world  is  confirmed  by 
such  various  and  concurrent  testimonies  as  that  related  in  the  Bible. 
V.  Moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  merely  intitled  to  be  re- 
ceived as  credible,  but  also  as  containing  the  revealed  will  of  God, — 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  dia'INELY  inspired,  we  have  evidence 
of  various  kinds,  amounting  to  moral  demonstration.  For  their  sacred 
origin  is  evinced  by  the  most  illustrious  attestations,  viz.  miracles  and 
prophecy,  which  carry  with  them  the  most  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine 
interposition,  and  which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the 
Almighty  would  ever  give,  or  permit  to  be  given,  to  an  imposture. 
The  miracles  were  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed  before  mul- 
titudes, both  friendly  and  hostile  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
wrought;  they  were  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed.  Memorials 
were  instituted  at  the  time  many  of  them  were  performed,  which  con- 
tinue to  be  observed  to  the  present  time  ;  —  a  manifest  proof  this,  of 
the  reality  of  those  miracles,  which  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
who  witnessed  them  could  never  gainsay  or  deny,  though  they  vainly 
attempted  to  evade  them.^  The  prophecies,  also,  were  delivered  during 
a  long  succession  of  ages  by  persons  who  lived  at  different  and  distant 
times;  they  were  so  numerous,  so  particvdar both  with  respect  to  na- 
tions and  individuals,  so  opposite  and  apparently  so  irreconcileable, 
that  no  human  wisdom  could  have  devised  them,  no  human  power 
could  accomplish  them.  Many  of  the  predictions,  which  are  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
earthly  power.  And  Avhether  they  announced  the  fall  of  flourishing 
cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires,  the  event  has  minutely  corre- 
sponded with  the  prediction.  To  mention  a  few  instances  :  —  Of 
Nineveh  such  an  utter  end  was  made,  that  for  many  centuries  its  site 
could  scarcely  be  traced ;  —  Babylon  is  made  "  a  desolation  for  ever, 
a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water ; " —  Tyre,  all  voyagers 
and  travellers  concur  in  stating,  is  become  "  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a 
place  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon ; " —  and  Egypt  is  "  a  base 
kingdom,  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,"  and  still  tributary,  and  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  servitude  to  strangers.  But  the  great  object 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had  made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God 
was  pleased  to  foretell.  And,  as  the  time  for  its  accomplishment  drew 
near,  the  predictions  concerning  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that 
almost  every  circumstance  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  most  extra* 

'  See  Chap.  III.  Sect.  II.  §  1,  pp.  144—160,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  §  2.  pp.  162 
— 188.  for  the  New  Testament. 

*  See  Chap.  Ill,  Sect.  II.  §  3.  pp.  188—199. 
'  See  Chap.  IV.  Sect,  II.  pp.  203—270.  supra. 
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ordinaiy  personage  that  ever  appeared  among  men  was  most  distinctly 
foretold.  The  connection  of  the  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah, 
with  those  which  are  confined  to  the  Jewish  people,  gives  additional 
force  to  the  argument  from  prophecy  ;  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the 
intimate  union  which  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precluding  the  artful  pretensions  of 
human  imposture,  and  the  daring  opposition  of  human  power.  The 
plan  of  prophecy  was  so  wisely  constituted,  that  the  passion  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews,  instead  of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the 
person  whom  they  regarded,  the  suffering  and  crucified  Saviour  who 
had  been  promised.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these  pre- 
dictions were  delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  \o  indicate  a  pre- 
science more  than  human  :  but  the  collective  force  of  all  taken  toge- 
ther is  such,  that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to  prove  the  inter- 
position of  omniscience,  than  the  establishment  of  their  authenticity  ; 
and  this,  even  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already 
seen,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt.' 

Besides  these  external  attestations,  the  Scriptures  have  the  most 
excellent  internal  chai*acters  of  truth  and  goodness  (which  prove  their 
divine  origin  and  inspiration),  in  the  sublimity,  excellence,  and  sanctity 
of  the  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  which  they  deliver,  and  their  ad- 
mirable adaptation  to  the  actual  state  and  wants  of  mankind^ ;  — in 
the  harmony  and  connection  that  subsist  between  all  the  parts  of  which 
they  consist  ^ ;  —  in  their  wonderful  preservation,  notwithstanding  all 
the  attempts  which  were  made  by  their  enemies  to  destroy  them  * ;  — 
and,  finally,  in  their  admirable  tendency  (which  is  demonstrated  by 
the  effects  which  are  invariably  produced  wherever  the  Scriptures  are 
cordially  and  sincerely  believed)  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the 
Avorld,  and  to  prepare  men  by  a  life  of  faith  and  holy  obedience  upon 
earth  for  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God  in  heaven.*  To  which  we 
may  add  the  infinite  superiority,  in  every  respect,  of  the  Christian  Re- 
velation over  every  other  religion  which  has  ever  been  in  the  world.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  such  a  number  of  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures  as  no  man  can  resist,  who  duly  and  impartially  con- 
siders them ;  and  it  is  to  the  wilful  ignorance  of  those  evidences  that 
Ave  are  to  ascribe  that  infidelity  which  at  present  exists  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

VI.  "  The  Scripture,"  as  a  late  eminent  prelate^  has  justly  re- 
marked, "  is  not  a  plan  of  Christianity  finished  with  minute  accuracy, 

'  Sec  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  III.  pp.  279—290.  supra,  for  a  view  of  the  prophecies  respecting 
nations  ;  and  pp.  290 — 29f>.  for  tIio.se  relative  to  the  Messiah;  and  pp.  298 — 307.  for  pre- 
dictions delivered   hy  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and    the  Appeudi.x,  No.  VL  Chap.  II. 
infra,  for  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
^  See  Chap.  V.  Sect.  L  pj).  334—380.  supra. 
'  See  Chap.  V.  Sect.  II.  p.  402.  supra. 

*  See  Chap.  V.  Sect.  III.  p.  404.  supra. 

»  Sec  Chap.  V.    Sect.  IV.   pp.  40.5—430  supra 

•  See  Chaj).  V.    Sect.  V.  pji.  430—438.  supra. 

'  Archbishop  Seeker's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310,  311. 
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to  instruct  men  as  in  something  altogether  new,  or  to  excite  a  vain  ad- 
miration and  applause ;  but  it  is  somewhat  unspeakably  nobler  and 
more  extensive,  comprehending  in  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent 
order,  along  with  every  essential  of  that  plan,  the  various  dispensa- 
tions of  God  to  mankind,  from  the  formation  of  this  earth  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things."  —  "  Other  books  may  afford  us  much  enter- 
tainment and  much  instruction,  may  gratify  our  curiosity,  may  delight 
our  imagination,  may  improve  our  understandings,  may  calm  our  pas- 
sions, may  exalt  our  sentiments,  may  even  improve  our  hearts.  But 
they  have  not,  they  cannot  have,  that  authority  in  what  they  affirm, 
in  what  they  require,  in  what  they  promise  and  threaten,  which  the 
Scriptures  have.  There  is  a  peculiar  weight  and  energy  in  them 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writings.  Their  denunciations 
are  more  awful,  their  convictions  strongei',  their  consolations  more 
powerful,  their  counsels  more  authentic,  their  warnings  more  alarm- 
ing, their  expostulations  more  penetrating.  There  are  passages  in 
them  throughout  so  sublime,  so  pathetic,  full  of  such  energy  and 
force  upon  the  heart  and  conscience,  yet  without  the  least  appearance 
of  labour  and  study  for  that  purpose;  indeed,  the  design  of  the 
whole  is  so  noble,  so  well  suited  to  the  sad  condition  of  human  kind ; 
the  morals  have  in  them  such  purity  and  dignity ;  the  doctrines,  so 
many  of  them  above  reason,  yet  so  perfectly  reconcileable  with  it; 
the  expression  is  so  majestic,  yet  familiarised  with  such  easy  simpli- 
city, that  the  more  we  read  and  study  these  writings,  with  pious  dis- 
positions and  judicious  attention,  the  more  we  shall  see  and  feel  of  the 
hand  of  God  in  them."  Thus  are  the  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  our 
faith  and  standard  of  our  lives ;  and  thus  do  they  point  out  to  us  the 
only  way  by  which  to  attain  solid  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness. 
"  But  that  which  stamps  upon  them  the  highest  value,  that  which 
renders  them,  strictly  speaking,  inestimable,  and  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  books  in  the  world,  is  this,  that  they,  and  they  only, 
contain  the  words  of  eternal  life.  (John  vi.  68.)  In  this  respect  every 
other  book,  even  the  noblest  compositions  of  man,  must  fail ;  they 
cannot  give  us  that  which  we  most  want,  and  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  to  us  than  all  other  things  put  together, — eteknal 

LIFE. 

"  This  we  must  look  for  no  where  but  in  Scripture.  It  is  there, 
and  there  only,  that  we  are  informed,  from  authority,  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  of  a  general  resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  a  future 
judgment,  of  a  state  of  eternal  happiness  to  the  good,  and  of  eternal 
misery  to  the  bad.  It  is  there  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness ;  with 
the  guilt,  corruption,  and  misery  which  this  sad  event  brought  on  all 
their  posterity ;  which,  together  with  their  own  personal  and  volun- 
tary transgressions,  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  God's  severest  pun- 
ishments. But  to  our  inexpressible  comfort,  we  are  farther  told  in 
this  divine  book,  that  God  is  full  of  mercy,  compassion,  and  o-oodness ; 
that  he  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  that  he  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his 
wickedness  and  save  his  soul  alive.     In  pity,  therefore,  to  mankind, 
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he  was  pleased  to  adopt  a  measure,  which  should  at  once  satisfy  his 
justice,  show  his  extreme  abhorrence  of  sin,  make  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  release  all  who  accepted 
the  terms  proposed  to  them  from  the  punishment  they  had  deserved. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  Avhom 
he  sent  into  the  world  to  take  our  nature  upon  him ;  to  teach  us  a 
most  holy,  pure,  and  benevolent  religion ;  to  reform  us  both  by  his 
precept  and  example ;  and  lastly,  to  die  for  our  sins,  and  to  rise  again 
for  our  justification.  By  him  and  his  evangelists  and  apostles  we  are 
assured  that  if  we  sincerely  repent  of  our  sins,  and  firmly  believe  in 
him  and  his  Gospel,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  his  sufferings  and  his 
righteousness,  have  all  our  transgressions  forgiven  and  blotted  out ;  — 
shall  be  justified,  that  is,  considered  as  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God ; 

—  shall  have  the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  for  our  future  conduct ; 

—  and,  if  we  persevere  to  the  end  in  a  uniform  (though  from  the  in- 
firmity of  our  nature,  imperfect)  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  Christ, 
we  shall,  through  his  merits,  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  glory  in 
the  life  to  come." ' 

Thus  are  the  Scriptures  a  complete  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
which  contain  "  all  things  necessary  to  salvation :  so  that  whatso- 
ever is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the 
faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.'"^  Now  a 
RULE  must  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  not  admitting  either  of  addition 
or  diminution :  and  such  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Scriptures  ac- 
tually are.  They  "  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  — all 
things  necessary  to  be  believed  or  practised  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  heaven,  as  they  are  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  knows  what 
is  necessary  for  us  in  this  mortal  state.  And  all  scripture  is  stated 
by  St.  Paul  to  be  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work.  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.)  Here 
the  Scripture  (of  the  Old  Testament  certainly,  and  the  apostle's  re- 
mark is  equally  applicable  to  the  New  Testament)  is  declared  to  be 
profitable  not  only  for  some  things,  but  for  all  things ;  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  truth,  for  conviction  of  error,  for  correction  of  evil,  and 
direction  in  what  is  good  :  and  it  is  pronounced  to  be  able  to  make 

'  Bishop  Portcus,  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp.  18.  21. 

*  Article  VL  Of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
With  this  Confession  coincide  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  all  the  Kcformed  Churches.  See 
the  Harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions,  Section  I.  (London,  1842.)  The  following  are  the 
judgments  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Congregationalists  of  Great 

Britain : "  The  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning  all  things  necessary  for  his  own  glory, 

man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  citlier  expressly  set  down  in  Scrijjturc,  or  by  good  and 
necessary  consequence  maybe  deduced  from  Scripture  ;  unto  which  nothing  is  at  any  time 
to  be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  or  tradition  of  men."  (Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  chap.  i.  sect.  G.)  "  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment iis  received  by  the  Jews,  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  received  by  the 
primitive  Christians  from  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  Congregational  churches  believe  to 
be  divinely  inspired,  and  of  sujireme  authority.  These  writings,  in  the  languages  in  which 
they  were  originally  composed,  arc  to  be  consulted  by  the  aids  of  sound  criticism,  as  a 
linal  appeal  in  all  controversies."  Declaration  of  the  Faith,  &c.  of  the  Congregational  or 
Independent  Dissenters,  Art.  i.     (London,  1833.  12mo.) 
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the  man  of  God,  the  private  Christian  believer  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian pastor,  completely  furnished  for  every  part  of  his  office  or  duty, 
and  every  man  wise  unto  salvation.  And  if  the  Scriptures  can  make 
the  Christian  perfect  or  complete,  they  must  contain  every  particular 
which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  answer  every  exigency  in  our 
Christian  warfare.  We  know  of  no  promise  of  mercy  and  forgiveness 
but  what  is  therein  mentioned  ;  no  threatening  of  wrath  or  condemna- 
tion but  what  in  therein  recorded ;  no  Christian  duties  but  those 
which  are  therein  commanded;  and  no  proceedings  in  the  day  of 
judgment  but  those  which  are  specified  in  the  Scriptures  ;  no  heaven 
and  its  joys  but  those  which  are  therein  described ;  and  of  no  hell, 
with  its  terrible  torments,  but  those  which  are  therein  exposed.  And 
therefore  the  Scriptures  must  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know,  believe,  or  practise. 

Moreover,  "  a  rule  must  be  certain  and  unchangeable :  but  such  is 
the  Scripture,  being  the  truth  of  the  unchangeable  God,  '  that  cannot 
lie.'  Human  opinions  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  continually  subject 
to  changes ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  which  has 
always  been  the  same.  The  Scripture,  as  a  rule,  directs  our  faith  and 
conduct  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  very  least  deviation  from  it 
renders  us  guilty  of  error.  We  cannot  doubt  of  the  Scripture  being 
a  rule,  if  we  consider  that  the  prophets,  our  Saviour,  and  the  apostles 
always  appeal  to  it.  '  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,'  says  Isaiah, 
(viii.  20.)  *  It  is  written,'  said  Christ,  when  contending  with  Satan 
(Matt.  iv.  4.  7.  10.),  and  when  dealing  with  the  Sadducees.  (Matt, 
xxii.)  The  apostles  did  the  same  in  their  endeavours  to  convert  the 
Jews ;  nay,'  so  perfect  a  rule  did  they  consider  the  Scripture,  that 
they  sometimes  draw  an  argument  from  its  silence.  '  To  which  of  the 
angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son?'  (Heb.  i.  5.) ;  and  the 
Beroeans  are  commended  for  examining  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  by 
this  rule.  (Acts  xvii.  11.)  We  may  add  that  the  Scripture  calls  itself 
a  rule.  (Gal.  vi.  16.)  'As  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace 
be  on  them,'  &c. 

"  Not  only  the  Scripture  of  the  New,  but  also  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  although  we  are  no  longer  under 
the  old  dispensation,  which  has  been  evidently  abolished.  'For 
whatever  things,'  says  St.  Paul  (Kom.  xv.  4.),  '  have  been  written 
aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we,  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope.'  Both  Testaments 
contain  substantially  the  same  doctrine ;  they  propose  the  same 
objects  of  faith,  and  enjoin  the  same  precepts :  they  are  both  the 
foundation  of  the  church,  wliich  is  said  to  be  '  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostles  and  prophets'  (Eph.  ii.  20.);  and  Peter  shows 
that  they  '  do  well'  who  '  take  heed  to  the  word  of  prophecy.'  (2  Pet. 
i.  19.)    The  Scripture  then  is  the  only  rule,  nor  can  there  be  any  other. 

"  Reason  is  no  such  rule,  for  it  is  blind,  and  understandeth  not  the  things  of  God 
(1  Cor.  ii.  14,  15.)  ;  it  is  liable  to  error,  and  is  often  deceived ;  the  mysteries  of  faith 
are  beyond  its  sphere  ;  the  natural  man  cannot  comprehend  them.  Reason  is  as  it 
were  the  eye  of  the  mind,  but  Scripture  is  the  standard,  by  which  it  measures  the 
objects  proposed.  Reason  is  the  instrument  which  the  believer  uses  in  examining 
the  objects  of  faith  by  the  Scripture,  as  by  the  infallible  rule  of  truth,  but  it  is  not 
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the  rule  itself  of  these  objects  of  faith.  Yet  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  acknow- 
ledginfj  that  reason  has  many  uses.  It  is  of  service  in  vindicating  the  truth,  against, 
those  who  deny  revelation  altogether,  or  against  those  who,  admitting  revelation,  en- 
deavour to  corrupt  it  with  false  interpretations  ;  in  illustrating  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion by  collecting  together  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  book  of  nature,  from  polite 
literature,  from  historical  records,  from  philosophical  and  philological  science ;  in 
drawing  conclusions,  and  determining  the  truth  of  them  ;  in  comparing  the  text 
with  the  context,  versions  with  the  originals,  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  teachers 
with  the  Scripture,  and  in  distinguishing  falsehood  from  truth,  and  what  is  legitimate 
from  what  is  spurious. "  ' 

Consequently,  "  whatsoever  Is  not  read  in  Scripture,  nor  can  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  It  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of"  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  unto  salvation." 
For,  if  there  be  no  bounds  set  to  faith,  and  we  can  never  tell  when 
we  are  furnished  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  we  may 
imagine  that  we  believe  aright  now,  and  soon  after  may  have  a  new 
creed  imposed  upon  us,  and  may  be  led  to  believe  that  to  be  necessary 
which  may  be  accounted  superliuous;  and,  while  we  think  we  are 
established  on  the  apostles'  doctrine,  we  may  be  alarmed,  on  the  one 
hand  by  a  new  light,  on  the  other  hand  by  tr.adition  ;  as  if  we  were 
in  the  wrong,  and  needed  directions  to  set  us  right.  Upon  this  con- 
sideration it  is  but  fit  that  we  should  have  a  rule  before  us,  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood  ;  and  according  to  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  the  Scriptures  are  that  rule,  by 
which  our  faith  and  morals  (or  manners)  are  to  be  directed  and 
governed.  For  this  reason,  whatever  is  offered  to  us  as  an  article  of 
faith  or  rule  of  life,  which  is  not  in  direct  terms  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  which  cannot  by  fair  consequences  be  proved  from  them 
to  belong  to  faith  or  a  christian  life,  must  be  judged  to  be  counterfeit 
and  false ;  because  it  is  not  contained  expressly  in,  or  may  be  fairly 
proved  from,  the  grand  touchstone  or  rule  for  those  points  —  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  And  whatsoever  is  pretended  or  required  to  be 
done,  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  allow,  or  give  us  liberty  to  do,  must 
not  be  accounted  necessary  to  salvation ;  even  though  it  should  carry 
the  commendation  of  great  names  with  it,  for  the  Scriptures  are  the 
rule  which  God  has  revealed  and  given.  What  agrees  with  them, 
God  consents  that  we  should  believe  and  hold  fast ;  but  what  differs 
from  them  or  is  contrary  to  them.  He  encourages  us  to  reject  and  cast 
away,  though  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  and  recommend  it 
(Gal.  i.  8.) ;  for  as  He  never  revealed,  authorised,  or  approved  of  it, 
all  the  artful  pretences  of  man,  whether  prompted  by  learning  or  en- 
thusiasm, can  never  put  a  real  necessity  upon  it.'^ 

The  modern  Church  of  Rome,  however,  teaches  and  affirms  that 
every  saving  truth  is  not  contained  in  Scripture,  but  in  Scripture  and 
in  unwritten  traditions  ;  and  denounces  an  anathema  against  all  who 
despise  such  traditions.  This  dogma  is  propounded  in  the  decree 
concerning  the  canonical  Scriptures,  which  was  made  on  the  8th  day 
of  April,  1546,  by  five  cardinals,  eight  archbishops,  and  forty  bishops 
of  the  Roman  obedience  (who  were  almost  wholly  Italians),  calling 

'  rictct's  Cln-jstian  Theology,  translated  by  Rcyvotix,  j-p.  52,  53,  London,  1834. 
*  I3oys's  Exposition  upon  the  Tliirty-iiinc  Articles,  p.  39.     London,  1717.  folio, 
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themselves  "the  sacred  oecumenical  and  general   Synod  of  Trent." 
The  following  are  the  material  clauses  of  this  decree  : — 

"  The  sacred,  oecumenical  and  general  Synod  of  Trent,  lawfully  assembled  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  same  three  legates  of  the  apostolic  see  presiding  in  it,  keeping 
this  constantly  in  view,  that  —  all  errors  being  removed  —  the  very  purity  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  preserved  in  the  church ;  which "  [Gospel]  "  promised  before  by 
the  prophets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  first 
published  with  his  own  mouth,  then  commanded  to  be  preached  to  every  creature,  as 
the  fountain  of  all  saving  truth  and  discipline  of  manners ;  and  considering  that 
this  truth  and  discipline  are  contained  in  the  written  books  and  unwritten  traditions 
which,  received  by  the  apostles  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  or  from  the 
apostles  themselves,  the  Holy  Spirit  dictating  them,  have  come  down  even  unto  us, 
delivered  as  it  were  from  hand  to  hand ;"  [the  synod,]  "following  the  example  of  the 
orthodox  fathers,  receives  and  venerates  roith  equal  reverence  and  feeling  of  piety,  all 
the  books  as  well  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  since  one  God  is  the  author  of 
both ;  also  the  said  traditions  pertaining  both  to  faith  and  manners,  as  having  been  dic- 
tated either  by  the  mouth  of  Christ,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserved  by  continuous 
succession  in  the  Catholic  church."  '^ 

The  decree  then  proceeds  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (including  the  uninspired  apocryphal  books  as  part  of 
the  divinely  inspired  books  of  Scripture),  and  declares  that — 

"  If  any  one  shall  not  receive  for  sacred  and  canonical  these  same  books  entire 
with  all  their  parts,  as  they  have  been  used  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  church,  and 
as  they  are  contained  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  edition  ;  and  shall  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately despise  the  traditions  aforesaid, — let  him  be  anathema"  [or  accursed.]' 

In  the  preface  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  sometimes 
called  the  "  Catechismus  ad  Parochos,"  or  "  Catechism  for  Curates," 
it  is  further  asserted  that  — - 

"  All  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  faithful  are  to  be  instructed ', 
are  derived  from  the  word  of  God,  which  includes  Scripture  and  tradition."* 

And  in  the  first  of  the  twelve  new  articles  of  faith,  superadded  by 
Pius  IV.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Universal 

'  "  Sessio  quarta,  celebrata  die  viii.  mensis  Apr.  mdxlvi.  Decretum  de  Canonicis  Scrip- 
turis.  —  Sacrosancta  oecumenica  et  generalis  tridentina  synodus,  in  Spiritu  sancto  legitime 
congregata,  prsesidentibus  in  ea  eisdem  tribus  apostolicse  sedis  legatis,  hoc  sibi  perpetuo 
ante  oculos  proponens,  ut  sublatis  erroribus,  puritas  ipsa  evangelii  in  ecclesia  conservetur : 
quod  promissum  ante  per  prophetas  in  scripturis  Sanctis,  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus  Dei 
rilius,  proprio  ore  primum  promulgavit ;  deinde  per  suos  apostolos  tamquam  fontem  omnis 
et  salutaris  veritatis,  et  morum  disciplinae,  omni  creaturse  praedicari  jussit:  perspiciensque 
banc  veritatem  et  disciplinam  contiueri  in  libris  scriptis,  et  sine  scripto  traditionibus,  quae 
ipsius  Christi  ore  ab  apostolis  acceptse,  aut  ab  ipsis  apostolis,  Spiritu  sancto  dictante, 
quasi  per  manus  traditae,  ad  nos  usque  pervenerunt ;  orthodoxorum  patrum  exempla 
secuta,  omnes  libros  tarn  veleris  quam  novi  Testamenti,  cum  utriusque  unus  Deus  sit  auctor, 
necnon  traditiones  ipsas,  turn  ad  fidem,  turn  ad  mores  pertinentes,  tamquam  vel  ore  tenus  a 
Christo,  vel  a  Spiritu  sancto  dicta  fas,  et  continua  successione  in  ecclesia  catholica  conservatas, 
pari  pietatis  affectu  ac  reverentia  suscipit,  et  veneratur."  Sacrosancti  et  cecumenici  Con- 
cilii  Tridentini  Canones  et  Decreta,  pp.  23,  24.     Parisiis,  1824. 

^  Si  quis  autem  libros  ipsos  integros  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  ecclesia 
catholica  legi  consuevenint,  et  in  veteri  Vulgata  Latina  editione  habcntur,  pro  sacris  et 
canonicis  non  susceperit ;  et  traditiones  prcedictas  sciens  et  prudens  contempserit,  —  ana- 
thema SIT."     Ibid.  p.  25. 

'  Page  7.  of  "  The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Translated  into  English  by  the 
Kev.  J.  Donevan,  Professor,  &c.  Eoyal  College,  Maynooth,  Dublin,  1829." 

*  Omnis  autem  doctrinae  ratio,  quae  fidelibus  tradenda  sit,  verbo  Dei  continetiu*,  quod 
in  scripturam  traditionesque  distributum  est."  Catechismus  Concilii  Tridentini,  Appara- 
tus, p.  5.     Parisiis,  ^  8.30. 
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Church  of  Christ,  commonly  called  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  party  re- 
citing the  so-called  creed  of  Pius  IV.',  declares  — 

"  I  most  stedfastly  admit  and  embrace  the  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions 
and  all  other  observances  and  constitutions  of  the  same  church."  * 

The  present  authoritative  doctrine  of  the  Cluirch  of  Rome,  then, 
is,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  partly  in  the  Bible,  and  partly  in  un- 
written tradition ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  the  whole 
of  God's  revealed  truth,  and  are  but  a  partial  rule  of  faith.  In  reply 
to  this  dogma,  promulgated  under  the  penalty  of  anathema,  it  might 
suffice  to  reply,  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  not  a  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  it  must  be  because  God  either  could  not  or  would  not 
cause  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  consigned  to  writing.  If  the  advo- 
cates of  Home  say  that  the  Almighty  could  not  do  this,  then  how 
can  He  inspire  them  at  this  time  to  deliver  what  they  say  is  neces- 
sary ?  for  He  could  as  easily  inspire  the  apostles  as  he  can  inspire 
them.  Or,  how  could  He  deliver  by  tradition  what  is  necessary  ? 
for  He  might  as  easily  cause  it  to  be  written,  that  it  might  remain  in 
writing,  as  speak  it  that  it  might  remain  in  the  church  by  tradition. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  Almighty  could  inspire 
men  with  the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  necessary,  and  cause  them  to 
commit  it  to  writing  for  our  admonition.  If  He  could  do  this,  and 
would  not,  then  how  can  that  be  necessary  which  he  never  revealed  ? 
Or,  how  can  He  make  us  accountable  for  that  which  we  never  re- 
ceived ?  As  he  imparted  no  more  than  what  the  Scripture  contains. 
He  thought  that  sufficient,  and  we  can  be  accountable  for  no  more  ; 
for  we  cannot  think  that  to  be  necessary  which  was  never  revealed, 
or  ourselves  to  be  responsible  for  what  we  never  received.  Whence 
it  follows  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
to  muke  us  tcise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15.);  and  that  we  need  not  give  heed  to  the  tradition  of  those 
who  pretend  to  supply  the  alleged  defects  of  Scriptures  by  their  own 
vain  traditions.^ 

But  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  rule  of  faith,  and  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  consequent  untenability  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Komish  Church,  that  unwritten  traditions  are  a  co- 
ordinate rule  of  faith  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  may  yet  further  be 
proved  by  these  two  facts,  viz.,  First,  that  oral  tradition  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  constitute  a  complete  rule  of  faith;  and,  secondly,  that 


'  The  so-called  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  was  published  in  1564 :  the  twelve  new  articles  in  it, 
therctorc,  came  into  the  world  only  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  too  late  to  be  the 
faith  of  the  true  church  of  Christ.  From  the  gradual  growth  of  Popory,  though  papal 
dogmas  were  introduced  before  that  period,  they  were  never  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  creed 
until  the  year  1.'364.  Tiiis  profession  of  faith  is  received  throughout  the  whole  Romish 
Church.  It  is  made  by  every  one  who  is  ordained  to  the  ministry,  or  to  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  in  that  clmrch,  and  every  person  who  is  admitted  into  it  publicly  reads  and  pro- 
fesses his  assent  to  it.     Mr.  Charles  Butler's  Account   of  tlie  Confessions  of  Faith 

of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  principal  Protestant  churches,  p.  9. 

*  Apontolicas  et  Ecclesiasticas  Traditiones,  reliquasque  cjusdcm  ecclcsiaj  observationes  et 
constitutioncs,  pnrissime  admitto  et  amplector."  Coqueliiics,  Bullaritmi,  torn.  iv.  pars  2. 
ji.  203.     Rom:c,  1745. 

•*  lioys's  Exposition  upon  the  Thirty- nine  Articles,  p.  38. 
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the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  is  proved  by  Jesus  Christ  and  by  his  in- 
spired apostles,  as  well  as  by  the  subsequent  testimony  of  early 
Christian  writers. 

1.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  oral  tradition  to  constitute  a  complete 
rule  of  faith  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

[i.]  History  evinces  the  utter  inadequacy  of  oral  tradition,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  it  must  have  been  much  easier  to 
preserve  tradition  pure  than  it  could  possibly  be  afterwards.  There 
were  then  only  a  few  things  to  be  delivered  concerning  God ;  such 
as,  that  He  was  One  Spiritual  Being,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
who  alone  was  the  object  of  worship.  When  revelation  was  first 
given  to  man,  men's  lives  were  so  long,  that  there  was  little  danger 
lest  the  light  of  truth  should  be  lost.  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Methu- 
selah, and  Noah  were,  in  fact,  all  but  contemporaries.  Thus,  Seth, 
the  son  of  Adam,  lived  to  within  fifteen  years  of  the  birth  of  Noah : 
Methuselah  lived  above  three  hundred  years  while  Adam  was  yet 
alive.  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  was  a  hundred  years  old  when 
Methuselah  died,  and,  after  the  deluge,  lived  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  with  Abraham;  to  whom  another  revelation  was  given,  his 
fathers  having  become  idolaters.  "  And  in  the  few  generations  from 
Abraham  to  Moses,  the  faith  again  appears  to  have  been  corrupted, 
if  not  lost,  although  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  birth  of  Moses 
not  seventy  years  had  passed.  Thus,  when  the  world  and  the  church 
were  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  preserving  tradi- 
tion of  the  truth  unimpaired,  it  pleased  God  to  leave  the  world,  with 
occasional  revelations  indeed,  but  mostly  with  only  traditional  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  Yet  even  so,  such  knowledge  was  soon  corrupted, 
and  easily  lost.  After  that,  God  gave  a  fuller  revelation  to  Moses, 
and  enjoined  that  it  should  be  committed  to  writing  ;  and  the  book  of 
the  law  was  deposited  in  the  most  sacred  place  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
most  carefully  guarded  and  watched,  as  of  inestimable  value.  Thence- 
forward, when  any  great  prophet  was  sent  to  Israel,  though,  during 
his  lifetime,  he  orally  taught  the  people,  yet  his  words  were  ever 
committed  to  writing,  that  they  might  be  preserved  after  his  death. 
Nor  do  Ave  know  anything  now  concerning  the  teaching  of  any  of  the 
prophets,  save  only  what  is  handed  down  to  us,  not  by  oral  but  by 
written  tradition,  viz.  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  Most  similar  was  the  case  with  the  Christian  church.  At  first, 
whilst  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  were  on  earth,  their  personal  teach- 
ing, and  that  of  those  taught  by  them,  might  have  sufficed.  Yet, 
even  then,  errors  and  pervertions  were  creeping  in ;  and  if  they  had 
not  committed  the  substance  of  their  teaching  to  writing,  the  false 
traditions  of  the  Judaisers,  the  Cerinthians,  or  the  Gnostics,  might 
have  come  down  through  the  church  instead  of  the  true  traditions  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  But  we  learn  from  ancient  writers  that  what 
the  apostles  preached  by  word  of  mouth,  they  committed,  or  caused 
to  be  committed,  to  writing,  lest  the  substance  of  their  preacliing 
should  be  lost.  If  tradition  committed  to  the  church  had  been  sufli-- 
cient  to  preserve  the  truth,  then  the  writing  of  the  four  Gospels,  and 
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of  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  would  have  been  super- 
fluous. But  froui  the  known  and  well-proved  insufficiency  of  the 
former,  the  apostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  had  recourse 
to  the  latter  mode  of  insuring  a  source  and  a  rule  of  faith."' 

*'  The  apostles  at  first  owned  these  writings ;  the  churches  received 
them ;  they  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity  ;  they  grounded  their 
faith  upon  them  ;  they  proved  their  propositions  by  them  ;  by  them 
they  confuted  heretics ;  and  they  made  them  the  measure  of  right 
and  wrong ;  all  that  collective  body  of  doctrine  of  which  all  Chris- 
tians collectively  made  public  confessions,  and  on  which  all  their 
hopes  of  salvation  did  rely,  were  all  contained  in  them,  and  they 
agreed  in  no  point  of  faith  which  is  not  plainly  set  down  in  Scrip- 
ture.'"* 

[ii.]  Further,  experience  shows  that  tradition  tends  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  truth.  ^ 

We  see  mankind  so  prone  to  misrepresentation,  and  so  many  addi- 
tions made  to  a  matter  of  fact  as  reported,  that,  if  religion  had  not  a 
more  assured  foundation  than  tradition,  it  could  not  have  that  credit 
paid  to  it  which  it  ought  to  have.  Among  the  Jews  we  have  fre- 
quent instances  of  this  uncertainty  ;  so  that  Jesus  Christ  reproved 
them  for  making  the  law  of  God  of  no  eifect  by  their  traditions. 
(Matt.  XV.  6.)  We  find  also  that,  from  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  tradition,  they  were  led  to  interpret  litei'ally  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Messiah  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David ;  and  consequently 
they  rejected  Jesus  Christ  from  the  poverty  of  his  appearance.  From 
the  same  cause  they  valued  merely  ceremonial  observances  above  the 
moral  law ;  and  thought  that  a  performance  of  the  former  would  atone 
for  a  violation  of  the  latter :  so  that,  when  they  saw  Christ  and  his 
apostles  disdaining  the  authority  of  tradition,  and  setting  the  Gentiles 
at  liberty  from  those  observances,  their  prejudices  against  them  were 
increased.  And  hence  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  followers,  originated  in  their  belief  of  tradition. 

[iii.]  Such  ti'aditions  as  were  held  in  the  early  ages,  but  unsup- 
ported by  Scripture,  were  subsequently  rejected. 

Thus,  the  opinion  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years, 
— the  necessity  of  giving  the  Loi'd's  Supper  to  infants, —  and  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  seventy  interpreters  who  were  said  to  iiave  executed 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  have  been  laid  aside  in 
later  times.  Now  this  fact  proves  that,  even  though  there  did  exist 
some  apostolical  traditions,  the  Christian  church  cannot  know  what 
they  are ;  for,  if  she  had  this  knowledge,  she  would  not  have  given 
that  title  to  such  as  she  afterwards  violated. 

2.  Since,  then,  history  and  experience  evince  that  oral  tradition  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  constitute  a  complete  rule  of  faith,  it  only 
remains  to  show  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  only 


'  Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  vol.  i.  pp.  181,  182. 
'  Bp.  Jer.  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  part  ii.  book  i.  sect.  3. 
•  These  observations  are  chiefly  abvid^^cd  fmui  Bishop  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  Sixth 
Article  of  the  Confession  cf  Faith  of  the  Churcli  of  Knghind. 
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rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  proved  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  inspired 
apostles,  and  also  by  the  testimonies  of  the  early  Christian  writers 
usually  termed  the  Fathers. 

[i.]  In  all  his  disputes  with  the  Pharisees  Jesus  Christ  justified 
himself  and  his  doctrine  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  but  never  once 
by  tradition.  He  desired  them  to  search  the  Scriptures ;  for  (he  said) 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  luhich  testify 
of  me,  (John  v.  39.)  The  phrase,  ye  think,  did  not  refer  to  any 
particular  conceit  of  theirs ;  but  imports,  that  as  thy  thought,  so  in 
them  they  had  eternal  life. 

In  the  same  way  the  apostles,  in  all  their  disputes  with  the  Jews, 
made  their  appeals  constantly  to  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  Beroeans 
are  said  to  be  more  noble  (more  ingenuous)  than  those  of  Thessalonica, 
in  that  they ....  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  icere 
so  as  Paul  had  preached  to  them.  (Acts  xvii.  11.)  Paul  says  that  all 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  'profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof ,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  tvork. 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16.)  Again,  we  are  informed  by  Luke,  that  his  design 
in  writing  his  Gospel  was,  that  we  might  hioio  the  certainty  of  those 
things  wherein  we  have  been  instructed.  (Luke  i.  4.)  The  apostle  and 
evangelist  John  likewise  says  that  these  things  were  loritten  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that,  be- 
lieving, ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.  (John  xx.  31.)  And  for 
the  same  reason  Peter,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  wrote  his  second 
Epistle,  in  order  that  the  Christian  brethren  might  have  it  as  a 
means  of  keeping  these  things  always  in  remembrance.  (2  Pet.  i.  15.) 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  by  Romanists  that  the  apostles  sometimes  refer  to 
a  particular  tradition  existing  in  particular  churches,  as  in  2  Thess.  ii.  15.  But  that 
passage  is  no  proof  for  the  doctrine  of  tradition,  as  held  by  the  modern  Church  of 
Kome.  The  word  traditions  (irafjaloaitg^  occurring  therein  applies  to  what  Paul 
wrote,  as  well  as  to  what  he  said ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  fifth  verse  of  the  same 
chapter,  that  the  subject  of  which  he  wrote  was  the  same  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
when  in  the  third  verse  he  alluded  to  the  falling  away  (or  apostasy)  and  the  reve- 
lation of  the  man  of  sin  foretold  by  the  apostle  in  that  chapter. 

But  it  is  certain  that  by  tradition,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  was  understood 
(as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3.)  merely  the  conveyance  of  the  faith,  and  not  any  unwritten  doc- 
trines. 

Romanists  have  also  objected  that  tradition  is  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  numerous  obscure  passages,  which  they  say  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  in  all  that 
relates  to  our  faith  and  duty,  they  are  perfectly  clear  and  easy  to  be  understood  and 
practised,  (especially  if  we  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,)  by  the  intelligent, 
humble,  and  prayerful  study  of  the  aids  of  sound  criticism  and  interpretation.  The 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  swe,  making  wise  the  simple.  Psal.  xix.  7. 

[ii.]  As  Jesus  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles  appealed  to  the 
Scriptures  alone  (and  not  to  tradition),  as  a  perfect  and  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  ;  so  neither  was  any  reliance  placed  on  tradition  by  the 
early  Christian  writers,  those  who  lived  and  wrote  before  the  sixth 
century,  and  who  are  usually  termed  the  Fathers  of  the  Chui'ch. 

Although  these  authors  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  as 
expositors  of  Scripture,  and  their  works  contain  no  inspired  ride  as  to 
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observances  or  doctrines,  which  shall  be  binding  on  the  Christian 
church  in  all  ages ;  yet  their  writings  contain  important  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  much  im- 
portant and  useful  information  concerning  the  doctrines,  discipline, 
and  usages  of  the  ancient  Christian  church.  The  following  passages 
will  show  that  the  early  Fathers  not  only  placed  no  reliance  on  tra- 
dition, but,  in  common  with  all  the  reformed  churches,  referred  to 
the  Scriptures  as  a  perfect  and  sufficient  final  court  of  appeal. 

"  Irenaeus  says  :  '  We  know  tliat  the  Scriptures  are  perfect,  as  beinnf  spoken  by 
the  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit.^ '  Again  :  '  We  have  received  the  disposition  of 
our  salvation  by  no  others  but  those  by  whom  the  Gospel  came  to  us  ;  which  they 
then  preached,  and  afterwards  by  God's  will  delivered  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  our  faith.^' 

"  Tertullian  says  :  '  I  adore  the  perfection  of  Scripture,  which  declares  to  me  the 
Creator  and  His  works  ....  whether  all  things  were  made  of  pre-existent  matter, 
I  have  as  yet  no  where  read.  Let  the  school  of  Hermogenes  show  that  it  is  written. 
If  it  is  not  written,  let  them  fear  the  woe  which  is  destined  for  them  who  add  to  or 
take  away.  ^ ' 

"  Origen  says  :  '  The  two  Testaments  ....  in  which  every  word  that  appertains 
to  God  may  be  sought  out  and  discussed,  and  frcmi  them  all  knowledge  of  things 
may  be  understood.  If  anything  remain,  which  Holy  Scripture  doth  not  determine, 
no  third  Scripture  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  ...  .  but  that  which  remaineth  we 
must  commit  to  the  fire,  i.  e.  reserve  it  unto  God.  For  God  would  not  have  us  know 
all  things  in  tiiis  world.*' 

"  Hippolytus  writes  :  '  There  is  one  God,  whom  we  do  not  otherwise  acknowledge, 
brethren,  but  out  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  For  as  he,  who  would  profess  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  cannot  otherwise  attain  it,  unless  he  read  the  doctrines  of  the 
philosophers ;  so  whosoever  will  exercise  piety  towards  God,  can  learn  it  nowhere 
but  from  the  holy  Scriptures.^' 

"Athanasius:  'The  holy  and  divinely-inspired  Scriptures  are  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  the  enunciation  of  truth.®'  Again  :  '  These  are  the  fountains  of  snlvatioii, 
that  he  who  thirsts  may  be  satisfied  with  the  oracles  contained  in  them.  In  these 
alone  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  contained.  Let  no  man  add  to  or  take  from 
them.'' ' 


'  Cedere  hsectalia  debemus  Deo  qui  et  nos  fecit,  rectissime  scientes  quia  Scripturse  qui- 
dem  perfectsB  sunt,  quippe  a  Verbo  Dei  et  Spiritu  ejus  dictae.  —  Lib.  ii.  c.  47. 

-  Non  cnim  per  alios  dispositionem  salutis  nostrse  cognovimus,  quam  per  eopcr  qnos 
Evangelium  pervenit  ad  nos :  quod  quidem  tunc  pru;couiaverunt,  pcistea  vero  per  Dei 
vohintatem  in  Scripturis  nobis  tradidcrunt,  fundamentum  et  columnam  fidei  nostrsB  futu- 
rum.  —  Lib.  iii.  c.  I. 

'  Adoro  Scripturse  plcnitudincm  qua  mihi  et  Factorem  manifestat  et  facta.  In  Evan- 
gelio  vero  amplius  et  niinistrum  et  aibitrum  Keetoris  invenio,  Serniouem.  An  autem  de 
aliqua  suhjacciiti  materia  facta  siut  omnia,  misquaiii  adiuic  legi.  Seriiitum  esse  doceat 
Hermojrenis  ofticina.  Si  non  est  scriptum,  timeat  va  illud  adjicieii films  uut  ddrahtmtibus 
destinatum. — Adv.  Hennogenem,  e.  22.     Sec  also  A])olog.  c.  47.     Do  I'ricseript.  c.  6.  &c. 

*  In  hoc  biduo  puto  duo  Testamciita  posse  iiitelligi,  in  quibus  liceat  omnc  verbum  quod 
ad  Deutn  pertiuet  (hoc  cnim  est  saeriiieium)  requiri  et  discuti,  atqtie  ex  ipsis  omnem 
rerum  scientiam  eapi.  Si  quid  autcm  superfuerit,  quod  non  divina  Sciiptura  decernat, 
nullam  aUani  tertiam  Seripturam  debere  ad  auctoritatem  scientiae  siiscipi.  .  .  .  Sed  igni 
tradamus  quod  superest,  id  est,  Deo  rescrvcmus.  Nequc  enim  in  prajsenti  vita  Deus  scire 
nos  omnia  vohiit.  —  Origen.  Honiil.  v.  in  Levit. 

'  Unus  Deus  est,  quein  non  aiiuiido,  fratres,  ngnoscimns,  qunm  ex  ssmctis  Scripturis. 
Qui^niadmodum  euini,  si  quis  vellet  sapientiam  hujus  sicculi  exerccre,  non  aliter  hoc  conse- 
qui  poterit,  nisi  dogmata  philosophorum  kgat  ;  sic  quieunque  vohmius  pietntcni  in  Dcum 
exereere,  non  alitmde  discemus,  quam  ex  Scripturis  divinis. — Hippolyt.  auv.  Noctum,  c.  ix. 
Opera,  Hamburg,  1716,  torn.  i.  p.  239. 

•  AvTapKfIs  /xff  ydf)  dcrlu  alayiai  koI  BedirpfvaToi  ypafai  Trphs  tV  rfjj  aXridfias  i.vayyt\l<w, 
—  Atbaiias.  contra  Gciites,  toin.  i.  p.  1. 

'  TavTu  7r7j7al  tov  oiiTiipiov,   S/urt   Th:>  Stf^wyra  i^ipopucrBai   rwv    iv  ro'kois  \oyici>y'     it 
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"  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says  that,  '  Concerning  the  divine  and  holy  mysteries  of  the 
faith,  even  the  most  casual  remark  ought  not  to  be  delivered  without  the  sacred 
Scriptures '  * 

"  Basil :  '  Believe  those  things  which  are  written  ;  the  things  which  are  not 
written,  seek  not.'  *  '  It  is  a  manifest  defection  from  the  faith,  and  a  proof  of  arro- 
gance, either  to  reject  anything  of  what  is  written,  or  to  introduce  anything  that  is 
not.'^ 

"  Ambrose :  '  How  can  we  use  those  things  which  we  find  not  in  the  Scripture  ?'* 

"  Jerome  :  '  We  deny  not  those  things  which  are  written,  so  we  refuse  those  which 
are  not  written.  That  God  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  we  believe,  because  we  read ; 
that  Mary  married  after  she  gave  birth  to  Him,  we  believe  not,  because  we  read 
not.'  * 

"  Augustine  :  'In  those  things  which  are  plainly  laid  down  in  Scripture  all  things 
are  found  which  embrace  faith  and  morals.'  ^ 

"  Vincentius  Lirinensis  begins  with  the  admission,  that  '  The  Canon  of  Scripture 
is  perfect,  and  most  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  things.'^ 

"  Theodoret :  '  Bring  not  to  me  human  reasonings  and  syllogisms ;  I  rely  on 
Scripture.'  ^ 

"  John  Damascene  :  '  All  things  that  are  delivered  to  us  by  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, the  Apostles,  and  the  Evangelists  we  receive,  acknowledge,  and  reverence, 
seeking  for  nothing  beyond  these.' "  ^ 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  bring  more  or  stronger  proofs,  that 
the  Fathers  with  one  voice  affirm  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the 
written  word,  for  the  end  for  which  it  was  written,  i.  e.  for  a  rule  of 
faith,  and  for  a  rule  of  life."  '° 

Toxnois  fiSvop  rh  rrjs  fvffe€ftas  SiSacrKaXuov  evayyeXi^era  •  /UTjSels  tovtois  fni§a\\eTU,  fii)  ii 
TovTwv  cupatpelffdo).  —  Ex  Festali  Epistola  xxxix.  torn.  ii.  p.  39.  edit.  Colon. 

'  Aei  yap  irepl  twv  fleicoj"  Koi  ayluv  ttjs  iriareus  iJ.vaTTjp'iuv  /ktjSc  rh  tv\ov  &vev  twv  ddoiv 
vapaSiSoixdai  ypafuv.  —  Cyril.  Hicrosol.  Catech.  iv.  12. 

^  Tois  yeypannefots  iriffreve,  ret  /x^  yeypafin4va  fii)  ^Tyrei.  —  Basil.  Horn,  xxxix.  adv.  Caliim- 
niantes  S.  Trin. 

'  ^avfpa,  (KTTToxTis  wicrTews  Kal  inrepri(pai>ias  Karrjyopia  f)  aderelv  ri  rwy  ytypafj.fj.4vci)V  1j 
^ireuTayeiv  rS)v  p.i]  yeypanfifvwv.  —  Basil.  De  Fide,  c.  1 . 

*  Quae  in  Scripturis  Sanctis  non  rcperimus,  ea  quemadmodum  usurpare  possumus.  — ■ 
Ambros.  Offic.  Lib.  i.  c.  23. 

5  Ut  haec  qu»  scripta  sunt  non  negamus,  ita  ea  qua;  non  scripta  sunt  renuimus. 
Natum  Deum  de  Virgine  crcdimus,  quia  legimus.  Mariam  nnpsisse  post  partum  non  cre- 
dimus,  quia  non  legimus.  —  Hieron.  adv.  Helvidium  juxta  fiuem,  torn,  ii  p.  18,  Paris, 
1602  ;  torn.  iv.  partii.  p.  141.  edit.  Benedict. 

*  In  iis,  qua;  aperte  in  Scriptura  posita  sunt,  inveniuntur  ilia  omnia  qua  continent 
fidem  moresque  vivendi.  —  August.  De  Doctrina  Christ,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  torn.  iii.  p.  24. 

In  like  manner: — Proinde  sive  de  Christo,  sive  de  ejus  Ecclesia,  sive  de  quacunque 
alia  re  quce  pertinet  ad  fidem  vitamque  vestram,  non  dicam  nos,  nequaquam  comparandi 
ei  qui  dixit,  Licet  si  nos ;  sed  oniniiio  quod  secutus  adjecit,  Si  angelus  de  crelo  vobis 
annuntiaverit  praeierquam  quod  in  Scripturis  legalibus  et  evangelicis  acccpistis,  anathema 
sit.  —  Aug.  cont.  Petilium,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  torn.  ix.  p.  301. 

'  Cum  sit  perfectus  Scripturarum  Canon,  eibique  ad  omnia  satis  superque  sufficiat.  — . 
Vincent.  Lirin.  Commonitor.  c.  2. 

*  Mt)  not  KuyuTixovs  KoX  ffvWoyifffiohs  avOpwirlpovs  irpocrtveyKTjs  '  iyii  yap  ix6vg  TTfiOo/xai 
rrj  dtia  ypa<p^.  —  Theodoret.  Dial.  i.  ATpeirr, 

'  TiavTa  ra  irapaStSdfieva  ri/MV  Si&  re  vdpiov,  /col  Trpo(priTwv  Ka\  airo(TT6\ooy  Kal  ihayyeX'iffTwv 
5exo/io9o  Koi  yivuffKOfifv  Kal  fffSofifP,  ovSev  ■nepantpoD  roxnoiv  firt^jTOWTes.  —  Damasccu. 
lib.  i.  De  Orthodox.  Fide,  c.  1. 

'"  Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  vol.  i.  pp.  190 — 193.  The 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  is  illustrated  by  Beveridge,  Browne,  Buinet,  Dyniock,  Mac- 
bride,  and  Tomlinc,  in  their  works  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Valuable  Sermons  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  from  the  pens  of  Dr.  Vanmildert  in  his  Bampton  Lectures, 
pp.  61 — 76.;  Mr.  Dalton  in  the  Bilston  Sermons  on  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  (Wolver- 
hampton, 1841);  Dr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  (London,  1819)  ;  and  by  Mr.  Griflin  in  his  Sermons  on 
the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  (Dublin,  18.^2.)     This  subject  is  also  copiously  discussctl  bjr 
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VII.  Such,  then,  being  the  utility,  excellency,  and  perfection  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  they  are  not  merely  the  best  guide  we 
can  consult,  but  the  only  one  that  can  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  it 
becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  carefully  and  constantly  to 
j)eruse  these  sacred  oracles,  that  through  them  they  may  become 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good  work}  This,  indeed,  is 
not  only  agreeable  to  the  divine  command^,  and  to  the  design  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  further  commended  to  us  by  the  practice  of  the 
church  in  ancient'  and  in  modern  times,  and  by  the  gracious  promise 
made  by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  to  all  true  believers,  that  "  they  shall 
all  be  taught  of  God."  ^  What  time  is  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  must  ever  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  individual. 
It  ib  obvious  that  some  time  ought  daily  to  be  devoted  to  this  import 
ant  study,  and  that  it  should  be  undertaken  with  devout  simplicity 
and  humility  ;  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  attention^ ;  accompanied 
by  prayer  for  the  divine  aid  and  teaching^;  together  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  know  and  perform  the  will  of  God,  and,  laying  aside  all 
prejudice,  to  follow  the  Scriptures  wherever  conviction  may  lead  our 
minds.  For  it  is  indubitable,  that  persons  of  piety,  who  are  anxi- 
ously desirous  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  are  aided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  searching  out  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  particularly 
in  such  subjects  as  have  an  especial  reference  to  faith  and  religious 
practice.^ 

Bishop  Shuttleworth  in  his  Treatise,  "Not  Tradition  but  Revelation"  (London  1838)| 
hy  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  "  Discourse  concerning  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfection  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  vol.  iii.  pp.1 — 44.;  and  most  elaborately  by 
Archbishop  Tillotson  in  his  "  Rule  of  Faith,"  especially  part  iv.  sect.  ii.  ;  and  by  Dr. 
Elliott,  in  his  "Delineation  of  Roman  Catholicism,"  book  i.  vol.  i.  pp. 25 — 170.  (New 
York,  1842),  or  pp.  1 — 90.  of  the  London  Edition,  1851,  royal  8vo.  To  these  works 
the  student  is  referred,  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  this  important  topic. 

'  2  Tim.  iii.  17.  '•'  Skaucii  the  Scriptures,  John  v.  39. 

=•  Psal.  cxix.  24.  J  Acts  xvii.  11.;  2  Tim.  iii.  15. ;  Psal.  i.  2. 

^  Isa.  liv.  13  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31.;  John  vi.  45.;  Hcb.  viii.  11.  .<ind  John  xvi.  13.;  Luke  xi.  13.; 
Epli.  i.  17.  "The  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  insi)ireth  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
ture to  us  :  in  truth,  wc  cannot  without  it  attain  true  saving  knowledge."  Second  Homily 
of  the  Scripture.  —  "  Quo  etiam  spiritu  scripturse  factie  sunt,  eo  spiritu  legi  dcsi<lerant,  ipso 
etiam  intelligendflB  sunt.  Nunquam  ingredieris  in  sensum  Pauli,  donee  usu  bon:c  inten- 
tionis  in  lectione  ejus,  et  studio  assidua;  meditationis,  spiritum  ejus  imhiberis.  Nunquam 
intelliges  David,  donee  ipsa  experientia  ipsos  Psalmorum  affectus  indueris.  Sicque  do 
reliquis."     Bernardi  Epist.  ad  Fratres  Montis  Dei. 

»  "  Without  attention"  says  a  pious  but  neglected  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  all 
books  arc  alike,  and  all  equally  insignificant ;  for  he  that  adverts  not  to  the  sense  of  what 
he  reads,  the  wisest  discourses  signify  no  more  to  him  than  the  most  exquisite  music  docs 
to  a  man  perfectly  deaf.  The  letters  and  syllables  of  the  Bible  are  no  more  sacred  than 
those  of  another  book  :  it  is  the  sense  and  meaning  only  that  is  divinely  inspired;  and  he 
that  considers  only  the  former  may  as  well  entertain  himself  with  the  spelling-book." 
Lively  Oracles,  sect.  viii.  §  25. 

•  "  Though  the  natural  man  may  well  enough  apprehend  the  letter  and  grammaticnl 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  its  power  and  energy,— that  insinuative,  persuasive  force  whereby 
it  works  upon  our  hearts,  —  is  peculiar  to  the  Spirit  ;  and,  therefore,  without  his  aids  the 
Scripture,  while  it  lies  open  before  our  eyes,  may  still  be  as  a  book  that  is  sealed  (Isa. 
xxix.  11.),  and  be  as  inelfectivc  as  if  the  characters  were  illegible."     Ibid.  sect.  viii.  §  24. 

'  Non  est  dubitandum,  viros  pios  et  veritatis  divina:  cupidos  adjuvari  a  Spiritu  Dei  in 
Bcrutando  Scriptura;  sensu,  in  iis  quidem  rebus  qure  proprie  ad  iidein  et  mores  pertinent. 
Erncsii,  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  p.  25.  Lipsiic,  1792.  On  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  <iualifications  for  the  study  and  interj)retatioii  of  the  Scriptures,  see 
Vol.  II.  pp.  202—211. 
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In  order,  however,  to  study  the  Scriptures  aright,  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  they  are  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one  entire  book  or 
treatise.  "  The  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is,  indeed,  perfectly  distinct 
from  human  science,  in  that  it  emanates  immediately  from  the  fountain 
of  Infinite  Wisdom.  Yet  has  it  this  in  common  with  human  science, 
that  it  is  made  by  its  heavenly  Author  to  flow  through  the  channel  of 
human  instruction.  While,  therefore,  tve  receive  it  not  as  the  word  of 
men,  hut  as  it  is  in  truth  the  Word  of  God  (1  Thess.  ii.  13.),  we  must 
nevertheless  examine  it  as  it  is  delivered  to  us,  clothed  in  the  language 
of  men,  and  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  human  composition.  The 
deference  due  to  it  as  a  divine  production  does  not  interfere  with  this 
province  of  human  learning ;  it  only  exacts  submission  with  respect 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  revelation,  to  which  the  critical  inves- 
tigation is  entirely  subordinate."  ^ 

But  besides  the  paramount  importance  of  the  contents  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  further  motive  to  the  diligent  study  of  them  presents 
itself  in  the  facilities  that  are  offered  to  us  for  this  purpose  by  the 
numerous  publications  on  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
which  have  appeared  at  different  times,  and  whose  most  valuable  pre- 
cepts it  is  the  design  of  the  present  work  to  concentrate.  In  fact, 
**  a  willingness  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God,  implies  a  willing- 
ness to  resort  to  all  necessary  helps  for  advancement  in  the  truth, 
and  for  security  against  error."  ^  The  value  of  such  helps  was  never 
questioned,  except  by  those  who  chose  to  despise  what  they  did  not 
possess.  *'  They  are  of  distinguished  value  in  theology  ;  but  then, 
like  every  thing  else  that  is  excellent,  they  have  their  province. 
While  they  are  supreme  in  the  concerns  of  human  investigation,  they 
are  subordinate  in  those  of  divine.  They  cannot  communicate  a 
right  disposition  of  heart,  nor  can  they  compensate  for  its  absence. 
Like  the  armour  of  the  ancient  warrior,  if  the  native  vigour  of  the 
frame  can  wield  them  with  alertness  and  skill,  they  are  his  defence 
and  ornament :  but  if  this  vigour  be  wanting,  they  are  of  no  advan- 
tage whatever ;  they  become,  on  the  contrary,  a  burden  and  an 
incumbrance."  A  practical  statement  of  the  various  aids  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  work. 

"I  can  speak  it  from  experience,"  says  the  celebrated  Erasmus', 
*'  that  there  is  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures  if  they 
be  read  cursorily  or  carelessly ;  but  if  a  man  exercise  himself  therein 
constantly  and  conscientiously,  he  shall  find  such  an  efficacy  in  them 
as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  book  whatsoever."  —  "  The  genuine 
philosophy  of  Christ,"  says  the  same  eminent  scholar  and  critic,  "  can- 
not be  derived  from  any  source  so  successfully  as  from  the  books  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles;  in  which,  if  a  man  philosophise 
with  a  pious  spirit,  praying  rather  than  arguing,  he  will  find  that  there 

'  Vanmildert's  Bainpton  Lectures,  p.  22. 

'  Vanmildert's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  41.  The  whole  of  his  second  sermon,  on  the 
moral  qualifications  requisite  for  a  right  apprehension  of  the  Sacred  Word,  is  truly 
excellent. 

'  Tx-jEf.  in  Paraphr.  in  Luc.  p.  20.     Basileae,  1533. 
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is  nothing  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  tlie  perfonnance  of 
any  duty  of  human  life,  which  is  not,  in  some  of  these  writings,  laid 
down,  discussed,  and  detemnined,  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
manner." ' 

"  Existimo  puram  illam  Christi  philosophiam  non  aliunde  feliciushauriri,  quani  exevan- 
gelicis  libris,  quani  ex  apostolicis  literis :  in  quibus  si  quis  pie  philosophctur,  orans  magis 
quain  argumentuns,  nihil  esse  invenict,  quod  ad  honiinis  felicitatem,  niiiil  quod  ad  ullain 
luijus  vitaj  functionem  pertineat,  quod  in  his  non  sit  traditura,  diseussum,  et  absolutura. 
Erasmus,  cited  in  Dr.  Knox's  Christian  Philosophy,  p,  295.  2d  edit. 
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No.  I. 

ON    THE    BOOKS    COMMONLY    TERMED    THE    APOCRYPnA. 

SECTION  I. 
ON   THE    APOCRYPHAL   BOOKS   ATTACHED   TO   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT, 

{Referred  to  in  p.  46.  of  this  Volume.'] 

Besides  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  genuine  and  inspired  writings,  both  by  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Churches,  there  are  several  other  writings,  partly  his- 
torical, partly  ethical,  and  partly  poetical,  which  are  usually  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  larger  editions  of  the  English 
Bible,  as  Avell  as  in  many  editions  of  Luther's  German  Version  of 
the  Bible,  —  under  the  appellation  of  the  *'  Apocrypha,"  —  that  is, 
books  not  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  being  either  spurious,  or  at 
least  not  acknowledged  to  be  divine.  The  word  Apocrypha  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  is  either  derived  from  the  words  airo  rrjs  KpvTni^s,  because 
the  books  in  question  were  removed  from  the  crypt,  chest,  ark,  or 
receptacle,  wherein  were  deposited  the  sacred  books,  the  authority  of 
which  was  never  doubted ;  or,  more  probably,  frc^m  the  verb  airo- 
KpvTTTU),  to  hide  or  conceal,  because  they  were  concealed  from  the 
generality  of  readers,  their  authority  not  being  recognised  by  the 
universal  church,  and  because  they  are  books  which  are  destitute  of 
proper  testimonials,  their  original  being  obscure,  and  their  authors 
unknown. 

The  Protestant  Churches  not  only  account  those  books  to  be  apo- 
cryphal, and  merely  human  compositions,  which  are  esteemed  such 
by  the  modern  Church  of  Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  Esdras,  the  addition  at  the  end  of  Job,  and  the 
hundred  and  fifty-first  psalm ;  but  also  the  following  books,  which 
that  church  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  divinely  inspired  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  by  the  decree  of  the  fourth  session  of  her  last 
council,  convened  at  Trent,  dated  April  8th,  1546,  viz.  the  books  of 
Tobit,  Judith,  the  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Baruch  the  prophet,  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  the  story  of  Susanna,  the  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  and  the  first  and  second  books  of  INIaccabees.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  modern  Church  of  Rome's  classing  these  books 
among  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
certain  of  these  apocryphal  books,  doctrines  are  taught  and  practices 
are  sanctioned,  which  are  found  among  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
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Church ;  but  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  is  taught  in  the 
genuine  Scriptures.  The  apocryphal  books  above  enumerated  are 
unanimously  rejected  by  all  Protestant  Churches  from  the  divinely 
inspired  Scriptures,  because  they  possess  no  authority  whatever, 
either  internal  or  external,  to  procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred 
canon,  —  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice. 

I.  The  apocryphal  books  possess  no  internal  authority 

TO   PROCURE    THEIR   ADMISSION   INTO   THE    SACRED   CANON. 
§   1.  Not  one  of  them  is  extant  in  pure  ancient  Biblical  Hebrew. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  which  is  now  extant  onlj  in 
Latin,  but  probably  was  translated  from  the  Greek,  the  apocryphal  books  were  all 
written  by  Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  Greek  language  (though  some  were  originally 
written  in  Hebrew  ')  ;  and  by  them  were  inserted  in  their  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  along  with  the  sacred  books  of  Scripture.  It  is  an  historical 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  Greek  language  was  not  known  to  the  Jews  until  long 
after  inspiration  had  ceased,  and  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  closed. 

§  2.  They  were  all  written  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (iv.  4 — 6.)  it  is  intimated  that  after  him  no  prophet 
should  arise  until  John  the  Baptist,  the  harbinger  of  the  Messiah,  should  appear  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  ;  and  the  Jews  unanimously  agree  that  the  prophetic 
spirit  ceased  with  Malachi.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  for  instance  pre- 
tends that  it  was  written  by  Solomon  (whom  he  personates  in  viii.  21.  and  ix.  4,  5.) 
—  a  pretension  not  only  manifestly  false,  but  which  also  proves  that  book  not  to 
have  been  inspired.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  author,  wlioever  he  was,  has  many 
allusions  to,  not  to  say  quotations  from  Isaiah  *,  who  did  not  prophesy  till  many  ages 
after  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  consequently  the  book  could  not  have  been  written 
by  him.  Secondly,  it  represents  the  Israelites  (Wisdom  xv.  14.)  as  being  in  subjec- 
tion to  their  enemies  ;  whereas  we  know  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  they  enjoyed 
great  peace  and  prosperity  during  all  the  days  of  Solotnon  :  when  Judah  and  Israel 
dwelled  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree  (1  Kings  iv.  25.)  ;  and 
the  Lord  gave  Solomon  rest  on  every  side,  so  that  there  was  neither  evil  nor  adversary 
occurrent.  (v.  4.)  Thirdly,  this  book  contains  several  words  borrowed  from  the 
Grecian  games,  which  were  not  in  use  for  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
which  demonstrate  that  the  author  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  lived  many  hundreds 
of  years  after  the  cessation  of  the  prophetic  spirit.'  So  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  in  xlvii.  24,  2.5.,  plainly  alludes  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

§  3.  JVot  one  of  the  writers  or  authors  of  them,  in  direct  terms, 
advances  any  claim  to  inspiration. 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  are  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  books  from  asserting 
their  own  inspiration,  that  some  of  them  say  what  amounts  to  an  acknou-ledgmeiU 
that  they  were  not  inspired.  Thus  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the 
son  of  Sirach  intreats  the  reader  to  pardon  any  errors  he  may  have  committed  in 
translating  the  words  of  his  grandfather  Jesus  into  Greek.  "  Wherefore  let  me 
intreat  you  to  read  it  with  favour  and  attention,  and  to  pardon  us  wherein  we  may  seem 
to  come  short  of  some  words  which  we  have  laboured  to  interpret    For  the  same  things 

'  From  internal  evidence  it  appears  that  the  books  of  Judith  and  of  Tobit  were  ori- 
ginally written  in  Hebrew  (or  ChaUlee),  and  Jerome  states  that  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees was  written  in  Hebrew.  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  322.  Paris,  1 693) ;  from  which  languages 
they  were  translated  into  Greek.  The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  a  translation  into  Greek 
by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  from  an  imperfect  work  of  his  grandfather,  who,  he  states  (in 
the  prologue  to  this  book),  wrote  it  in  Hebrew. 

-  Compare  Wisd.  i.  1.  with  Isa.  Ivi.  1.;  iii.  14.  with  Isa.  Ivi.  4.  5.;  v.  18.  with  Isa.  lix. 
17.;  ix.  13.  with  Isa.  xl.  13,  14.;  and  especially  xiii.  11  — 19.  with  Isa.  xliv.  13 — 17. 

•  "  Sapicntia,"  says  Jerome  in  his  preface  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "  apud  Ebraeos  nus- 
qnan;  est;  quin  ct  ipse  stylus  Grax;am  cloquentiam  redolet."     (Op.  torn.  i.  p  398.) 
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uttered  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  another  tongue^  have  not  the  same  force  in  them : 
and  not  only  these  things,  but  also  the  law  itself  and  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the 
boohs,  have  no  small  difference  when  they  are  spoken  in  their  own  language."  In  1 
Mace.  iv.  46.,  ix.  27.,  and  xiv.  41.,  it  is  confessed  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  pro- 
phet in  Israel^ :  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ii,  23.)  is  an  avowed  abridgment  of 
five  books  originally  written  by  Jason  of  Cyrene^;  and  the  author  concludes  with 
the  following  words,  which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a  person  writing  by  inspiration  : 
—  "•  If  1  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting  the  story,  it  is  that  which  I  desired ;  but,  if 
slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which  I  could  attain  unto."  (2  Mace.  xv.  38.) 

§  4.    The  Apocryphal  Books  contain  many  things  which  are  either 

FABULOUS,  or  CONTKADICTORY  TO  THE  CANONICAL  SCRIPTURES,  in 

facts,  doctrines,  and  moral  practice,  and  also  contradictory  to  AUTHEN 

TIC  PROFANE  HISTORY. 

"  There  is  internal  evidence  in  these  books  to  prove  that  they  are  not  canonical," 
or  inspired.  "  A  book  cannot  be  from  God  which  contains  falsehood,  or  which  ex- 
pressly contradicts  doctrines  which  we  know  to  be  from  God.  The  self-evidencing 
power  of  the  Scriptures  attests  their  divine  authority  ;  but  the  self-contained  evi- 
dence of  the  apocryphal  books  tends  to  prove  that  they  have  not  the  character  of 
the  oracles  of  God,  and  have  no  right  to  a  place  among  them."  ^ 

A  few  instances,  out  of  many  which  might  be  adduced,  will  suffice  to  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  this  observation.* 

[i.]   Fabtdous  Statements. 

(1.)  Rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  x.  6.  A  little  fountain  became 
a  river,  and  there  ivas  light,  and  the  stin,  and  much  water.  The  river  is  Esther,  tohom 
the  king  married  and  made  queen,  xiv.  2. 

(2.)  The  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is,  confessedly,  a  mere  fiction,  which  contra- 
dicts the  account  of  Daniel's  being  cast  into  the  lions' den. 

(3.)  The  story  of  water  being  converted  into  fre,  and  vice  versa,  (2  Mace.  i. 
19—22.) 

(4.)  The  story  of  Judith,  from  the  historical,  chronological,  and  other  difficulties 
with  which  it  abounds,  is  justly  considered  as  fabulous.  After  the  return  of  tiie 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (when  the  transactions  related  in  that  book  are 
said  to  have  occurred),  there  was  no  Nabuchodonosor  king  of  Assyrin,  by  whose 
army  Judaea  could  be  invaded.  Besides,  the  long-continued  peace,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  procured  by  Judith,  must  have  continued  eighty  years :  which  is  a  pure 
fiction,  contradicted  by  history. 

[ii.]  Statements  which  are  contradictory  to  the  History  related  in  the  Canonical  Hooks 

and  to  other  Statements  contained  in  the  Apocryphal  Books. 

(1.)  The  author  of  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  alludes  to  the  people  of 
Israel  as  being  in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  which  was  not  the  case  during  Solo- 

•  In  1  Mace.  iv.  46.,the  priests,  whom  Judas  Maccabseus  appointed  to  cleanse  the  sanc- 
tuary, pulled  down  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  "  and  laid  up  the  stones  in  the  mountain  of 
the  temple,  in  a  convenient  place,  until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  show  what 
should  be  done  with  them."  1  Mace.  ix.  27.  "  So  there  was  great  affliction  in  Israel,  the 
like  whereof  was  not  since  the  time  that  A  prophet  was  not  seen  among  them."  1  Mace, 
xiv.  41.  The  Jews  and  priests  were  well  pleased  that  Simon  should  be  their  governor  for 
ever,  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet  among  them.  This  was  a  very 
remarkable  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  and  evidently  shows  their  ex- 
pectation of  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses.     (Deut.  xviii.  1 8.) 

*  2  Mace.  ii.  23.  "  All  these  things,  I  say,  being  declared  by  Jason  of  Cyrene  in  five 
books,  we  will  assay  to  abridge  in  one  volume." 

•  Dewar's  Evidence  of  Divine  Revelation,  p.  619. 

*  Chamier  has  produced  many  scores  of  falsehoods  and  contradictions  to  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  which  occur  in  the  apocryphal  books  :  and  he  has  triumphantly  refuted  the  al- 
legations of  Romanists  who  have  attempted  to  vindicate  them.  Panstratiae  Catholics 
torn.  L  pp.  106 — 13^.  (Genevae,  1 626,  fol.)  The  same  subject  is  also  mcst  copiously  treated 
b}  our  learned  countryman,  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  in  his  Censura  Librorum  Apocryphorum 
Veteris  Testamenti  adversus  Pontificios,  imprimis  Robertum  Bellarminum.  Oppenheimii, 
1611.     2  tomis,  4to. 
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nion's  reign,  "NVe  read,  iiuleed,  tliatlie  had  enemies  in  the  persons  of  Hadad,  Rezon, 
nnd  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  14.  23  25,  2(i.),  who  vexed  him  :  but  we  nowhere  fincl 
tliat  they  subdued  his  people  ;  and  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes  did  not  take  place 
until  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

(2.)  Baruch  is  said  (i.  1,  2.)  to  have  been  carried  into  Bubt/loJi,  at  the  very  time 
when  Jeremiah  tells  us  (xliii.  6,  7.)  that  he  was  carried  into  the  land  of  Egypt. 

(3.)  The  story  in  1  Esdras  iii.  iv.,  besides  wanting  every  mark  of  the  majesty  and 
sanctity  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  contradicts  Ezra's  account  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon  under  Cyrus. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  contradict  each  other^:  viz. 

(4.)  Ill  1  Maic.  vi.  4 — 16.  Antiochus  Epij)hanes  is  said  to  have  died  in  Babylon; 
and  in  2  Mace.  ix.  28.  he  is  represented  as  dying  a  miserable  death  in  a  strange 
amntry  anionic  the  mountains. 

(5.)  In  1  RIacc.  ix.  3.  18.  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  said  to  have  been  slain  in  the  first 
month  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-second  year :  But  in  2  Mace.  i.  10  in  the  hundred  four- 
score and  eighth  year  the  people  that  were  at  Jerusidem  and  in  Judea,  and  the  council, 
atid  Judas,  sent  greeting  and  health  unto  Aristohnlus  .  .  .  nnd  to  the  Jews  that  were  in 
E'gypt.  Thus  Judas  is  made  to  join  in  sending  a  letter  only  thirty-six  years  after 
his  death  ! 

(6.)  The  accounts  given  of  the  transactions  of  Nicanor  in  1  Mace.  vii.  are  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  nairative  in  2  ^I.ncc.  xiv.  and  xv. 

(7)  In  "the  Song  of  the  Three  Children"  (v.  15.)  we  re&d,  neither  is  the?-e  at 
this  time  prince  or  prophet  :  which  is  absolutely  false,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 

(8.)  In  the  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther,  ch.  xvi.  10.  directly  con- 
tradicts tlie  canonical  book  of  Esther.  Ilaman  is  there  termed  a  Macedonian.  In 
Esther  iii.  1.10.  and  viii.  3.  he  is  termed  an  Agagite,  that  is,  an  Amalekite,  descended 
from  Agag,  a  former  king  of  Amalek. 

(9.)  Baruch  (i.  3,  4.)  says  that,  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
he  read  the  loords  of  the  hook  in  the  hearing  of  Jechonius  the  son  of  Joachim  hing  of 
Juda,  and  the  ears  of  all  the  people  that  came  to  hear  the  hooh,  from  the  lowest  unto 
the  highest,  even  of  all  them  that  dwelt  at  Babylon.  This  statement  directly  contradicts 
tier,  xliii.  10.,  where  we  read  that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were  taken  into  Egypt  after 
the  death  of  Gedaliah.  Also  in  Baruch  i.  10.  mention  is  made  of  the  altur  of  the 
Lord:  whereas  that  altar  was  no  longer  in  existence,  it  having  been  destroyed  when 
Nebuzar-adan  burnt  the  hoxme  of  the  Lord.  (Jer.  Hi.  13.) 

(10  )  In  the  book  of  Tobit,  the  angel  that  is  introduced  (v.  12.)  as  falsely  repre- 
senting himself  as  being  a  kinsman  of  Tobit,  in  xii.  15.  contradicts  himself,  by 
jifHrming  that  he  is  Raphael,  one  of  the  holy  angels.  The  author  of  this  book  has 
also  added  to  the  views  of  God  and  of  Providence,  delineated  in  the  Old  Testament, 
loncts  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin. 

[iii.]   Contradictory  Doctrines. 

(I.)  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  —  2  Llacc.  xii.  43,  44.  Aiid  ichen  he  had  made  a 
gathering  throughout  the  company,  to  the  simi  of  2000  drachms  of  silver,  he  sent  it  to 
Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sin  offering,  doing  therein  very  well  and  honestly  :  for,  if  he  hud 
not  hoped  that  thry  that  ivere  slain  should  have  risen  again,  it  had  been  supcrfiuous  and 
vain  to  pray  for  the  dead. 

(2)  Prayers  of  the  Dead.  In  Baruch  iii.  4.,  the  Jews  at  Babylon  are  introduced 
as  beseeching  the  Lord  Almighty,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  hear  noic  the  prayers  of  the 
dead  Israelites. 

Both  these  passages  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which 
no  where  enjoin  or  allow  of  prayers  for  or  by  the  dead.  The  dead  are  utterly  un- 
conscious of  every  person  and  thing.  The  grave  cannot  praise  thre :  death  cnmwt 
celebrate  thee  :  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.  (Isa.  xxxviii. 
18.)     The  dead  knoxv  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward:  for  the 

'  Tlit'sc  contradictions  are  so  flagrant  that  BcUarmine,  Canus,  and  other  papists  have 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  (but  in  vain)  to  elude  the  force  of  tho  objection  which 
tliey  furni.sh  to  the  canonicity  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  M.iicahccs.  Tlicir  argumcnta 
are  refuted  at  length  by  Chamicr  (Panstratite  Catholics  Tom.  L  pp.  129,  130.);  and  by 
Dr.  Whitakcr  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  27 f).) 
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memory  of  them  is  forgotten.    Neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  any 
thing  that  is  done  under  the  sun.  (Eccl.  ix.  5,  6.) 

(3.)  The  Heathen  Notion  of  the  Transmigration  of  Soids,  which  is  equally  con- 
tradictory to  the  Bible,  is  asserted  in  Wisd.  viii.  19,  20.  For  I  was  a  witty  child,  and 
had  a  good  spirit ;  yea,  rather,  being  good,  I  came  into  a  body  undejiled. 

(4.)  Justification  by  the  Works  of  the  Law  (in  opposition  to  the  Scriptures,  which 
leach  that  we  are  justified  or  accounted  righteous  only  by  faith  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  <leservin<i;s)  is  taught  in  various  parts  of  the  apocryphal  books.     Thus  :  — 

[i.]  2  E.sdras  viii.  33.  The  just  which  have  many  good  works  laid  up  with  t/ite, 
shall  out  of  their  own  deeds  receive  reward. 

[ii.]  The  same  angel,  who  is  represented  as  being  guilty  of  lying  to  Tobit,  in- 
structs him  and  his  son  to  rely  for  salvation  upon  prayer  and  fasting,  alms  and 
righteousness  :  Tobif,  xii.  8,  9.  Prayer  is  good  with  fasting,  and  alms,  and  righteous- 
ness ...  .  It  is  better  to  give  alms  than  to  lay  up  gold :  for  alms  doth  deliver  from 
death,  and  shall  purge  away  all  sin.  Those  that  exercise  alms  and  righteousness  shall 
be  filled  with  life.  Tobit  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  with  his  dying  breath  exhorted 
his  son  to  rely  upon  his  alms  and  righteousness,  xiv.  11.  Wherefore  noiv,  my  son, 
consider  what  alms  doeth,  and  hoio  righteousness  doth  deliver. 

(5.)  The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastlcus,  Jesus  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Siracli, 
gravely  affirms  (iii.  3.),  that  whoso  honojireth  his  father  maketh  an  atonement  for  his 
sins,  and  (30.)  that  alms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sins.  According  to  this  writer, 
alms  not  only  deliver  a  man's  own  soul,  but  are  also  works  of  supererogation  avail- 
able for  the  salvation  of  his  children,  (xvii.  22.)  The  alms  of  a  man  is  as  a  signet 
with  him,  [that  is,  the  Lord  or  Jehovah]  ;  and  he  will  keep  the  good  deeds  of  man  as 
the  apple  of  the  eye,  and  give  repentance  to  his  sons  and  daughters.  And  in  xxxv.  3. 
he  says,  that  to  forsake-  unrighteousness  is  a  propitiation  !  The  Scriptures  of  truth 
know  notliing  of  i)ropitiation  by  alms,  or  of  the  merit  of  good  works.  They  declare 
that  we  ai-e  justified  by  faith  (Rom.  v.  1.),  and  that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe,  for  there  is  no  difference : 
for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;  being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Where  is  boasting  then  ?  It  is 
excluded.  By  what  law  ?  Of  ivorks  ?  Nay,  but  by  the  laiv  of  faith.  Therefore  we 
conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  tvithout  the  deeds  of  law.  (Rom.  iii.  22 — 24. 
27,28.)  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  ^ot  of  yoiirselves ;  it  is  the 
gift  of  God  :  kot  of  ivorks,  lest  any  nuut  should  boast.  (Eph.  ii.  8,  9.) 

(6.)  Sinless  Perfection,  in  this  life.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  says,  in  Ecclus. 
xiii.  24.  that  riches  are  good  to  him  that  hath  no  sin.  But  what  say  the  canonical  or 
inspired  Scriptures  ?  Eccles.  vii.  20. :  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth 
good,  and  sinueth  not.  Rom.  iii.  23.  :  All  have  sinned  aiul  come  short  of  the  glory  if 
God.  1  John  i.  8. :  If  we  say  that  ice  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  t?~uth  is 
not  in  us.  Therefore  (Psal.  c.sliii.  2.)  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  for  in 
thy  sight  shall  no  fiesh  living  be  justified. 

[iv.]  Immoral  Practices  commended  in  the  Apocryphal  Books^  which  Practices  are 
prohibited  in  the  Scriptures. 

(1.)  Lying — The  instances  cited  in  No.  (10.),  p.  472.  may  also  be  adduced  here. 

(2.)  A  desperate  act  of  Suicide  (which  is  forbidden  in  Exod.  xx.  15.  Thou  shall 
NOT  kill),  by  a  Jew  named  Razis,  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xiv.  41 — 46.,  as  a  manful  act, 
and  in  terms  of  great  commendation. 

(3.)  Assassination,  which  is  equally  prohibited  in  Exod.  xx.  15.,  is  commended 
in  the  book  of  Judith  ;  who  is  described  as  offering  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  in 
which  the  cruel  and  perfidious  deed  in  slaughtering  the  Shechemites  (whose  base 
murder  is  justly  condemned  by  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix.  7.)  is  mentioned  in  terms  of 
gratitude,  and  is  used  as  an  argument  to  obtain  help  from  above  in  her  meditated 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Holofernes.     Compare  Judith  ix.  2 — 9. 

(4.)  Magical  Incantations,  which  are  forbidden  in  Lev.  ix.  26.  and  in  Deut.  xviii. 
10,  11.  14.,  are  mendaciously  introduced  in  Tobit  vi.  16,  17.  as  given  by  the  advice 
of  an  angel  of  God. 

[v.]  Passages  in  the  Apocryphal  Books  which  are  so  inconsistent  with  the  relations 
of  all  other  profane  historians,  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  without  much  greater 
evidence  than  belongs  to  these  books. 
(1.)  In  1  Mace.  viii.  IG.  it  is  said  that  the  Romans  committed  their  government  to 
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ONE  MAN  EVERY  YEAB,  who  ruled  over  all  that  counti-y,  and  that  all  were  obedient  to 
that  one,  and  that  there  was  neither  envy  nor  emulation  amongst  them.  Now  this  as- 
sfrtion  is  contradicted  by  evei-y  Roman  historian  without  exception.  The  imperial 
fioverninent  was  not  established  until  more  than  a  century  after  the  time  when  that 
book  was  written. 

(2.)  In  I  ^lacc.  i.  6.  Alexander,  misnamed  the  Great,  being  on  his  death-bed, 
parted  his  kingdom  among  such  as  ivere  honourable  and  had  been  brought  up  with  him 
from  his  youth,  while  he  was  yet  alive.  Which  statement  contradicts  all  the  his- 
torians who  have  recorded  the  last  hours  of '  Macedonia's  madman.' 

II.  The  apocryphal  books  possess  no  external  evidence 
TO  procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred  canon. 

§  1.  They  were  never  received  into  the  Sacred  Canon  by  the  ancient 
Jewish  Church  ;  and  therefore  they  were  not  sanctioned,  either  by  Jesus 
Christ  or  by  his  divinely  inspired  Apostles. 

To  the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God  (Rom.  iii.  2.) ;  which,  as  God's 
pledges,  were  preserved  by  them  * :  and  according  to  the  number  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  ihey  were  divided  into  twenty-two  books,  which  number  comprises  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  now  received  by  all  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  no  other  books. 

[i.]  That  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  received  by  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine,  tvas  the  same  with  that  which 
we  now  have,  and  that  the  apoci-yphal  boohs  formed  no  part  of  that  canon,  is  evident 
from  the  following  facts :  — 

(1.)  Although  tlie  Alexandrine  or  Egyptian  Jews  differed  in  some  respects  from 
their  brethren  in  Palestine  (having  their  separate  temple  and  priests  at  Leonto- 
polis),  yet  they  were  not  independent  of  the  Palestine  Jews.  Their  temple  was 
constructed  after  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  worship  was  the  same. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  there  is  an  epistle  from  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  to  those  in  Egypt,  inviting  them  to  join  them  in  celebrating  the 
feast  of  the  purification  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Maccabaeus :  and  though  the  con- 
tents of  this  epistle  are  so  fabulous  and  absurd  that  it  never  could  have  been  written 
(as  it  pretends  to  be)  by  the  great  council  of  the  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  ;  yet 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  attests  ihefact  that,  at  the  time  when  that  book  was 
written,  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  recognised  "  the  Jews  that  are  throughout  Egypt," 
as  their  "  brethren,"  which  they  most  assuredly  would  not  have  done,  if  the  Alex- 
andrine or  Egyptian  Jews  had  been  guilty  of  schism.  Indeed,  these  last  wished  to 
avoid  a  schism.  We  even  read  that  they  sent  Pliilo  to  Jerusalem  to  ofier  sacrifice 
in  the  name  of  his  fellow  citizens*:  but  a  formal  schism  would  have  been  inevit- 
able, if  the  Egyptian  Jews  had  admitted  and  sanctioned  a  separate  and  distinct  canon. 
It  is  evident  that  both  the  Palestine  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  were  solicitous  to  main- 
tain entire  accordance  with  each  other. 

(2.)  The  grandson  of "  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach"  translated  his  grandfather's 
Hebrew  Proverbs  into  Greek  during  a  residence  in  Egypt.  In  his  "  prologue  "  or 
preface,  he  speaks  of  "  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  the 
fathers;"  and  he  acknowledges  the  inferiority  of  his  own  translation  to  the  ori- 
ginal, as  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  original  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
other  Books.  By  this  declaration  he  makes  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Greek  canons  of  Scripture :  on  the  contrary,  he  recognises  their 
identity.  In  fact,  the  son  of  Sirach  everywhere  "  refers  to  the  Scriptures,  either 
by  borrowing  their  phraseology,  or  by  appealing  to  them,  mostly  in  an  indirect 
way,  as  the  source  of  all  true  wisdom,  virtue,  piety,  and  happiness.  The  law  is 
often  the  subject  of  reference,  and  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in  all  matters.     In 

•  "  Factiquc  sunt  [  Juda;i]  dcpositum  et  custodes  cloquiorum  Dei."  Cardinal  Tolet. 
Comment,  in  Rom.  iii.  2. 

*  Eusebii  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  lib.  viii.  p.  234.  Parisiis,  1544.  fol.  The  same  passage 
is  iil.'io  found  in  Dr.  Mangcy's  Edition  of  Philo's  Works,  torn.  ii.  p.  646. 
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the  eulogy  of  Wisdom  (ch.  xxiv.),  there  is  a  manifest  and  designed  imitation  of 
Prov.  viii.  In  the  Eulogy  of  the  Fathers  (xliv — 1.),  there  is  every  where  the  most 
plain  and  manifest  recognition  of  the  authority,  credibility,  and  excellence  of  the 
scriptural  representations.  The  writer  begins  with  Enoch,  and  follows  the  train  of 
biblical  history  down  to  Nehemiah.  He  quotes  the  promises  to  Abraham.  Moses 
was  beloved  of  God,  and  to  him  commandment  was  given  in  respect  to  his  people. 
Joshua  was  a  follower  of  Moses  in  the  prophetic  office.  Most  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
sinned  by  forsaking  the  Law.  Jeremiah  was  consecrated,  while  in  his  mother's 
womb,  to  the  pro{)hetic  office.  Ezekiel  saw  visions  of  glory,  which  were  shown  to 
him  by  him  who  rode  upon  the  Cherubim.  All  the  ofl'erings  and  rites  of  the  Levi- 
tical  ritual  are  excellent  and  deserving  of  veneration  ;  strong  attachment  to  them, 
and  particularity  in  the  observance  of  them,  is  worthy  of  high  commendation.  This 
and  the  like  matter  in  the  book  of  the  son  of  Sirach  show,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  with  him  the  sacred  books  were  rl)  ttui'v,  the  all  in  all." ' 

(3.)  The  testimony  of  Philo,  an  Alexandrine  Jew  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament  having  already  V)een  given 
in  p.  42.  of  this  volume,  it  may  suffice  to  remark  here  that  he  is  a  most  important 
witness  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  religious  convictidus  of  his  countrymen.  He 
acknowledges  the  same  threefold  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  which  tlie 
son  of  Sirach,  long  before  his  time,  had  adverted ;  dividing  the  sacred  Scriptures 
(rd  hpa  ypafifiuTci)  into  1.  N'l/uouc,  the  Laws  or  Mosaic  Writings;  2.  AoyiVf  Ssttti- 
ffHh'ra  ^i<i  Trpoffiiirwv,  the  divinely  inspired  oracles  of  the  prophets;  and  3.  "V/noi-c 
Kai  TO.  a\X<i,  oiQ  tniarrjiiT}  Kcd  iiim&iia  avvdv%<')VTai  icui  reXiiovvrai,  hymns  of  praise 
and  other  books,  by  which  knowledge  and  piety  are  promoted  and  perfected.^  It  is 
evident  that  Philo  was  acquainted  with  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, since  he  borrows  phrases  and  expressions  from  them.  But  he  Las  not  ex- 
pressly quoted  any  of  them :  much  less  does  he  allegorise  upon  them  or  make  use 
of  them  to  prove  any  point  which  he  would  establish.'  No  imaginable  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  this  neglect  of  them,  excepting  that,  like  Josephus  (whose  testimony 
is  adduced  in  the  next  paragraph),  he  made  a  wide  and  broad  distinction  between 
inspired  and  other  books.  In  fact,  Philo  has  often  quoted  Plato,  Philolaus,  Solon, 
and  other  Greek  ])hilosophers  with  respect,  while  he  never  confers  this  honour  on 
the  apocryphal  books. 

(4.)  Of  all  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  inspired  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  testimony  of  Josephus  (who  was  contemporary  with,  but 
who  wrote  subsequently  to  Philo)  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant. "  We  have  not,"  he  says,  "  an  innumerable  multitude  [literally  impiaPfc, 
myriads}  of  books  among  us  disagreeing  from  and  contradicting  one  another,  but 
only  twenty-two  books  containing  the  records  of  all  past  times,  which  are  justly  ac- 
credited. Five  of  them  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  his  laws,  and  the  traditions 
concerning  the  origin  of  mankind,  till  his  death.  But  as  to  the  time  from  the 
death  of  Moses,  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  after 
Xerxes,  the  Prophets  who  were  after  Moses  committed  to  writing  what  was  done 
in  their  times  in  thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  [books]  contain  hymns 
to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  Our  history,  indeed,  has 
been  written,  since  Artaxerxes,  very  particularly ;  but  it  has  not  been  esteemed  of 
equal  authority  with  the  former  by  our  forefathers,  because  there  had  not  been  an 
exact  succession  of  prophets  since  that  time.  And  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to 
these  books  of  our  own  nation,  is  evident  by  what  we  do ;  for  during  so  many  ages 
as  have  already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  any  thing  to  them,  to 
take  any  thing  from  them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them;  but  it  is  become  natural 
to  all  Jews,  immediately  and  from  their  very  birth,  to  esteem  these  books  to  con- 
tain divine  doctrines,  and  to  persist  in  them,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  willingly  to  die 

•  Prof  Stuart's  Critical  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  p.  301.  An- 
dover,  1845.  8vo, 

*  Philonis  Opera,  torn,  ii.  p.  475.  Edit.  Mangey. 

'  Hornemann,  Observationes  ad  illustrationem  doctrinse  de  canone  Veteris  Testamenti 
ex  Philone,  pp.  28,  29.  Hauniae,  1778.  8vo.  In  the  index  of  passages  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament which  are  cited  by  Philo  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Mangey 's  edition 
of  his  works,  not  one  passage  from  the  apocryphal  books  is  to  be  found. 
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for  them,"  *  The  canon  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  recognised  by  Josephus,  there- 
fore, is  as  follows.  I.  i^/r.v/ Class  :  —  the  liooks  of  Moses.  II.  -Secwnrf  Class  :  —  the 
IJooks  of  1.  Joshua;  2.  Judges  and  Ruth;  3.  the  two  Books  of  Samuel ;  4.  the  two 
Books  of  Kings;  5.  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles;  6.  Daniel;  7.  J^zra  and  Neheniiah  ; 
8.  Esther;  9.  Job;  10.  Isaiah;  11.  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations;  12.  Ezekiel; 
13.  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  III.  The  Third  Qlass: — 1.  the  Psalms;  2.  Pro- 
verbs ;  3.  Ecclesiastes ;  4.  The  Song  of  Solomon. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Josephus  regarded  all  the  books,  which  were  written  by 
the  prophets  prior  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  as  inspired  writings.  He  closed  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus :  for  he 
considered  the  book  of  Esther,  which  he  supposed  was  written  at  that  time,  as  the 
last  of  the  Old  Testament  writings.'^  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Josephus  ex- 
pressly declares  tliai  the  apocryphal  books  were  "  not  esteemed  of  equal  authority 
with  the  former"  [that  is,  the  inspired  books],  "  because  there  had  not  been  a  suc- 
cession of  prophets"  since  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  testimony  of 
this  learned  Jew  is  of  the  highest  authority:  he  evidently  made  great  use  of  the 
Sepiuagint  Greek  Version ;  and  he  would  doubtless  have  expressed  himself  more 
favourably  with  respect  to  the  apocryphal  books,  if  they  had  been  recognised  as 
sacred  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Alexandria.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  canon 
of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

[ii.]  As  the  apocryphal  books  were  never  received  into  the  sacred  canon  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  church,  so  they  were  not  sanctioned  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  by  his  divinely  inspired  apostles. 

From  the  observations  already  given  in  page  43.  it  will  be  seen  that  Jesus  Christ 
"joined  with  the  Jews  in  receiving  what  they  received  as  Scripture  ;  and  tlierefore 
he  joined  with  thum  iilso  iu  not  receiving  wliat  they  did  wo/  receive  as  such.  He 
tlierefore  did  not  receive  the  Apocrypiia  as  inspired." ' 

In  fact,  not  a  single  passage  of  the  apocryphal  books  is  ever  formally  quoted  by 
Jesus  Christ  or  by  his  apostles. 

According  to  the  declarations  of  Jesus  Christ,  He  is  himself  the  fulfilment  of 
Scripture :  his  whole  life  is  a  testimony  to  this  truth.  The  Scriptures  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  smallest  circumstances  of  his  life  :  they  form  the  basis  of  his  instruc- 
tions; and  by  them  he  confounded  his  enemies  and  comforted  his  disciples.  On 
all  these  occasions  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Jesus  makes  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  precisely  as  it  was  received  by  the  Jews  of  his  time,  viz.  as  a  de- 
pository of  the  divine  revelations,  without  retrenching  or  cutting  off  any  thing. 
He  takes  the  Scriptures  in  their  entire,  and  in  his  (piotations  he  gives  to  them  the 
following  appellations;  viz.:  —  1.  Ai  Ypa<pa\,  the  Scriptures,  in  Matt.  xxi.  42.  and 
xxii.  29.,  Mark  xii.  24.,  and  John  v.  39.  2.  II  Vi>a;n),  the  Scripture,  in  John  x. 
3.5.  and  xvii.  12.;  —  an  appellation  this  which  means  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John.  3.  'O  No/uor, 
the  Law,  in  Matt.  v.  18.,  Luke  xvi.  17.,  and  John  x.  34.  4.  'O  Nn/iof  kcu  Upojijmt, 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in  Matt.  xi.  13.,  and  Luke  xvi.  29.  31.  5.  Oi  lIpo^T/rrK, 
the  Prophets,  in  Luke  xviii.  31.  And  6.  in  Luke  xxiv.  44.  Jesus  declares  that  the 
Law,  the  Piophets,  and  the  Psalms  bear  witness  of  himself  All  things  must  be  ful- 
filled concerning  me,  which  are  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  atid  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms.  In  which  words  we  have  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  (we  have  seen)  was  so  expressly  made  by 
the  son  of  Sirach,  by  Philo,  and  Josephus.  "  It  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  this,  considering  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered.  And  as  we  have  already  ascertained  what  books  were  included  in 
this  division,  we  of  course  must  regard  this  ixs  an  appeal  to  the  Jewish  canon,  such 
us  it  njw  is,"  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  apocryphal  books.     "  On  any  other  ground 

'  Josephus  contra  Apion,  1.  i.  §.  8.  This  testimony  of  Josephus  is  related  by  Euscbius. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cc.  9  and  10. 

^  Aiitiq.  1.  xi.  c.  6.  §  1.  The  testimonies  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  of  Philo,  and  of 
Josephus,  of  wliicli  only  a  concise  (but  it  is  hoped  a  coniprclicnsive)  view  has  been  ^iven 
ul)ovc,  arc  /li////  oxatnincd  and  with  great  ability  by  Prof.  Stuart,  p]).  301 — 312.  and  223 — 
24!).  of  bis  Critical  Hist,  and  Defence  of  tiie  OM    I'cstanicnt  Canon. 

'  Dr.  Wordsworth's  llulsean  Lectures  on  the  Insi>iration  of  Scripture,  p.  52. 
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than  a  definite  and  well-known  collection  of  sacred  books,  the  disciples  could  not 
liave  understood  their  Master,  nor  [could]  the  Master  have  spoken  with  simplicity 
and  in  good  faith."  (a)  Moreover,  in  the  "  Index  Testimoniorum  a  Christo  et  Apos- 
tolis  in  Novo  Testamento  citatoruin  ex  Veteri,"  at  the  end  of  the  authorised  Clemen- 
tine editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  printed  al  Rome  in  1593,  in  quarto,  "  ex  typo- 
graphia  Apostolico-Vaticana,"  and  in  1598,  "  ex  typograpliia  Vaticano-Romana," 
in  octavo,  there  is  a  list  of  some  hundreds  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New :  but  it  is  a  remarkable  and  indisputable  fact,  that  not  one  single  passage 
is  adduced  from  the  apoo'yphal  hooks,  (h) 

With  regard  to  the  Apostles,  far  from  contradicting,  they  imitate  the  example  of 
their  Master,  as  we  have  seen  in  page  44.  supra.  We  find  with  them  the  same  modes 
of  designating  Soiipture.  With  them  also,  the  entire  canon  of  Scripture  is  a  sacred 
book.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4.  we  have  a'l  rpa;,ai,  the  Scriptures,  which  tbey  call 
'O  Hufiog  Kcd  Jlpo(i)>iTai,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in  Acts  xxiv.  14.  and  xxviii.  23. ; 
Tpa<pai  "Ayini,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Rom.  i.  2. ;  and  'lipa  rpapjidra,  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, in  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  Which  two  last  cited  epithets  indicate,  —  the  former  the  re- 
lation of  Scripture  to  God ;  and  the  latter,  its  relation  to  man  and  to  divine  wor- 
ship, (c)  As  it  refers  to  God,  Scripture  is  ^fu-n-vevrrToc,  divinely  inspired,  or  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.  compared  with  2  Pet.  i.  21.  and  1  Pet.  i.  11, 
12.);  and,  with  regard  to  man,  >}  UaXaid  Aiatii'iic)],  the  Old  Covenant,  means  the  docu- 
ment of  the  covenant  between  God  and  man  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14. ;  in  which  passage  the 
word  dvdyvwiyic:,  reading,  indicates  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in- 
tended. In  2  Kings  xxiii.  2.  (Sept.),  Ecclus.  xxiv.  23.  (Gr.),  and  1  Mace.  i.  57. 
(Gr.)  the  phrase  fii^Xot.-  ^uidt]Ki]c,  book  of  the  Covenant,  refers  simply  to  the  Law 
of  Moses;  but  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  it  refers  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  is 
evident  by  the  contrast  which  Saint  Paul  has  there  drawn,  {d) 

In  order  to  evade  tiie  irrefutable  argument  derived  from  the  non-quotation  of 
the  apocryphal  books  by  Jesus  Christ  or  by  his  apostles,  some  advocates  of  the 
modern  Church  of  Rome  have  affirmed  (what  indeed  will  they  not  affirm  ?)  that 
the  apocryphal  books  are  cited  by  them  ;  but  with  how  little  truth,  the  following 
tabular  statement  will  demonstrate. 


Texts. 


Which  are  falsely  asserted  to  be  taken 
from  the  Apocryphal  Books  of 


But   which   are   really   taken    from,  or   are 
allusions   to,   the    Greek   Septuagint    Ver- 
sion of 


John  vi.  31. 

x.22.  - 

Rom.  ii.  11.- 

xi.  34. 

xiii.  4. 

lCor,x.lO.(/) 
Heb.  i.  6.      - 

xi.  5.    - 

xi.  35. 

James  ii.23.(/) 
1  Pet,  i.  24. 


"Wisd.  xvi.  20.         -         -         - 

1  Mace,  iv.  59.  (e)  - 
Wisd.  vi.  7.    - 

ix. 13.  - 

vi.  .S.- 
Judith vii.  25.  (^Latin  Version  ) 
Wisd.  vii.  26. 

iv.  10.  - 

2  Mace.  vi.  and  vii.  (A)  - 
Judith  viii.  22.  {Latin  Version') 
Ecclus.  xiv.  17.  (Q- 


Ps.  Ixxvii.  [Heb.  Ixxviii.]  24. 

No  passage  of  Canonical  Scripture. 

Deut.  X.  17. 

Isa.  xl.  13. 

Prov.  viii.  1 5. 

Numb.  xiv.  and  xvi. 

Several  passages  of  Scripture,  {g) 

Gen.  iv.  24. 

No  passage  of  Canonical  Scripture. 

Isa.xli.  8.  and  2  Chron.  xx.  7.  (Heb.) 

Isa.  xl  6—8. 


(a)  Stuart's  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  p.  319. 

(b)  This  "  Index  Testimoniorum  "  is  reprinted  in  various  subsequent  editions  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  especially  in  the  accurate  edition  published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in 
1826,  "auctoritate  summi  pontificis  Leonis  XII.  cxcusa." 

(c)  On  the  difference  between  the  words  Upbs,  sacred,  and  ayios,  holy,  see  Stephens's 
Thesaurus  Graecus,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  Hase's  edition.  And  for  the  expression  Upa.  ypa/xnuTa, 
sacred  writings,  compare  Josephus,  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  10.  §  4. 

(d)  On  the  modes  of  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  see  the  series  of 
quotations  and  observations  thereon,  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  113 — 207. 

(e)  "  For  the  canonising  of  the  Maccabees  they  produce  St.  John's  testimony  (x.  22.), 
And  it  was  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  which  (they  say)  refcrrcth  to  1  Mace, 
iv.  59.  Yet,  first,  here  is  no  pl.ice  of  that  book  quoted;  and,  secondly,  they  had  a  feast  of 
Dedication  institutctl  by  Ezra,  which  might  then  bo  kept  at  Jerusalem.  But  be  it  under- 
stood of  the  feast  that  Judas  Maccabseus  and  his  brethren  ordained  for  the  sanctUiiry, 
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Thus  it  is  evident  from  the  accordance  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  quoted 
or  referred  to  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  by  Philo,  and  by  Josephus,  and  also  in  the 
N(;w  Testament,  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  never  received  into  the  sacred 
canon  by  the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  nor  did  they  receive  the  sanction  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  liis  apostles ;  who  never  cited  or  referred  to  them,  but  made  all  their 
appeals  exclusively  to  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  All 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  indeed,  are  not  cited  in  the  New,  but  we  meet 
with  references  to  most  of  them ;  and  they  are  all  recognised,  as  we  have  seen, 
under  the  general  title  of  the  Laiv,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Pttuhns.  Is  it  credible, 
that,  if  the  apocryphal  books  were  inspired,  not  a  sentiment  slioiild  be  transcribed, 

which  Antiochus  and  his  soldiers  had  profaned,  the  best  that  can  be  made  of  it  is  no  more 
than  specifying  of  a  time  which  the  Jews  then  ol)scrved,  and  whereat  Christ  took  occasion 
to  preach  and  to  manifest  his  doctrine  more  publicly.  But  what  makes  this,  either  to  the 
citing  of  the  book,  or  to  the  adding  of  any  canonical  authority  thereunto?  The  Jews  are 
said  to  observe  the  feast  of  dedication  at  this  day,  and  yet  they  do  not  acknowledge  the 
book  of  Maccabees  to  be  canonical  Scripture,  no  more  now  than  they  did  in  St.  John's 
time,  who  whether  he  referred  to  that  Maccaba;an  dedication  or  no,  is  uncertain ;  but  howso- 
ever to  this  purpose  he  mentioned  it  not."    Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  27. 

(f)  "Both  which  passages"  [1  Cor.  x.  10.  and  James  ii.  23.]  "(if  there  were  any  credit 
to  be  given  to  Surrarius)  are  borrowed  out  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Judith  (vu.  25.  and 
viii.  22.),  as  we  read  them  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  that  book;  for  in  the  Greek  copies  there 
is  never  a  word  like  them  to  be  found.  But  whom  shall  the  Jesuit  persuade,  that  the  apostles 
quoted  a  Latin  paraphrase  which  was  not  extant  in  their  time  ?  Or,  if  we  should  grant 
them  that  the  Greek  or  the  Chaldee  copies  had  as  much  in  them  of  old,  as  the  Latin  hath 
now,  yet  who  would  believe  that  St,  Paul  and  St.  James  alluded  rather  to  tlie  book  of 
Judith  than  to  the  book  of  Numbers  (xiv.  and  xvi.),  where  they  that  were  destroyed  by  the 
destroyer  are  upon  record  at  large,  and  to  the  book  of  Genesis  (xv.  xvi.)  where  the  story  of 
Abraham  is  recited  ;  together  with  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  (xx.  7.),  where 
Abraham  is  called  the  Friend  of  God,  and  the  book  of  Isaiah  (xU.  8.)  where  God  himself 
BOAih  o^  \\.\m  Abraham  my  friend."    Ibid.  p.  25. 

(</)  "  As  it  is  not  certain  whether  St.  Paul  ever  saw  that  book  of  Wisdom  or  no,  which 
for  aught  we  know  was  not  extant  before  his  time,  nor  compiled  by  any  other  author  than 
Philo  the  Hellenist  Jew  of  Alexandria  :  so  there  be  several  expressions  in  the  undoubted 
Scriptures,  concerning  the  representation,  the  splendour,  the  wisdom,  and  the  glory  of  God, 
whereunto  he  might  allude  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  he  had  done  before  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (i.  15,  16.),  and  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Coriiuhians  (iv.  4.), 
setting  forth  Christ  there  to  be  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  the  first  born  of  every 
creature,  by  tvhoni  all  things  were  created  and  do  still  consist:  the  substance  and  ground 
whereof  may  be  found  in  Ezek.  i  28.,  Isa.  ix.  6.  and  Ix.  1.,  Psal.  ii.  7.  and  cxx.xvi.  5.,  2  Sam. 
vii.  14.,  Jer.  Ii.  15.  and  x.  12.,  to  some  of  which  places  the  apostle  himself  refers  in  this 
plaec  to  the  Hebrews."  (i.  5.)     Ibid.  p.  24. 

(/i)  "  Another  argument  [for  the  canonising  of  the  Maccabees]  they  bring  from  St. 
Patd's  catalogue  of  instances  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  among  other  sufferings 
that  the  saints  endured  he  reckoncth  up  those  that  were  tortured  (Heb.  xi.  35.) ;  and  though 
he  namcth  no  person  here  in  particular,  yet  Mons  Du  Perron,  Serrarius,  and  Catharinus, 
applying  this  passage  to  the  story  of  Eleazar  and  his  seven  brethren  mentioned  in  the 
second  Ijook  of  Maccabees  (vi.  and  vii.),  are  not  only  peremptory  in  it,  that  the  apostle 
alludetl)  there  to  no  other  persons,  but  that  he  allegeth  it  as  a  part  of  canonical  Scripture. 
Where,  for  the  persons,  the  matter  is  not  so  sure;  for  other  men  arc  of  another  mind:  and 
Paulus  Burgensis  understands  not  St.  Paul  here  to  have  spoken  of  Eleazar  and  his  brethren 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  but  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  God,  that  have  been  tortured 
in  his  own  time  under  the  New  Testament.  And  for  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book 
(if  any  book  be  here  cited),  whatever  it  was,  the  reference  here  made  to  it  gave  it  no  more 
authority  of  authentic  Scripture,  than  the  words  immediately  following  gave  to  another 
received  story  among  the  Hebrews,  that  Isaiah  the  prophet  was  sawn  asunder  to  death : 
whereunto,  though  tlic  apostle  might  have  reference,  when  he  said  (Heb.  xi.  37.),  they 
were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  they  wandered 
about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-shins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented;  yet  who  ever  made 
all  these  instances  before  St.  Paul  wrote  them,  to  be  authentic  or  cononical  Scripture? 
Or  who  can  with  reason  deny,  but  that  the  story  of  Isaiah's  death  ought  to  be  canonised, 
as  well  as  the  story  of  Eleazar  and  his  seven  brethren  the  Maccabees  ?  seeing  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  the  one  as  there  can  be  given  for  the  other."     Il)id.  pp.  27,  28. 

(i)  The  only  coincidence  between  1  Pet.  i.  24.  and  Ecchis.  xiv.  17.  is  the  occurrence  in 
both  passages,  of  the  words  7rn(To  (xap^^  all  flesh. 
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nor  a  passage  be  produced,  as  an  authority  from  any  of  them,  in  the  Gospels  or 
Epistles,  and  that  not  a  single  word  should  be  found  in  all  the  New  Testament 
from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  such  books  were  in  existence?"  ^  Although 
some  modern  Romanists  have  thought  proper  to  degrade  the  Hebrew  canon,  which 
(it  has  been  shown)  was  received  by  the  ancient  Jewish  church  as  well  as  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  by  calling  it  "  the  canon  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees"  ^  yet 
this  contemptuous  designation  of  it  cannot  alter  the  facts  of  the  case.  "  This 
canon  "  (it  has  been  truly  observed)  ^  "  was  the  canon,  and  the  sole  canon  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  was  any  other  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  acknow- 
ledged by  the  apostles,  though  the  Church  of  Rome  pretends  that  the  Latin  canon 
"was  received  from  apostolic  tradition." 

§  2.  No  Jewish  icriters,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  have 
cited  the  apocryphal  books,  as  forming  part  of  their  canon  of  Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  many  eminent  Jewish  writers  have  altogether  rejected 
them. 

That  the  ancient  and  modern  Jews  received  as  canonical  or  divinely  inspired 
writings,  only  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  received  by  all  Pro- 
testant Churches,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts 
and  printed  editions.  A  different  mode  of  enumeration  occasioned  by  Ruth  and 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  being  reckoned  as  two  books,  is  found  in  some  cata- 
logues of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  whatever  enumeration  may  be 
made,  the  same  identical  books  are  found  in  all  copies,  whether  manuscript  or 
printed.*  The  following  sentiments  of  the  (comparatively)  modern  Jews  are  col- 
lected from  Hottinger's  "  Thesaurus  Philologicus,^'  from  which  learned  work  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  apocryphal  books  are  rejected  by  the  more  eminent  Jewish 
rabbins.^ 

Rabbi  Azariah  says  that  "  they  "  [that  is,  the  apocryphal  books]  "  are  received 
by  them  [the  Christians]  "  not  by  us. 

Rabbi  Gedaliah,  after  giving  some  account  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  authors  of  them,  says :  —  "It  is  worth  your  while  to  know,  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  wrote  many  other  books  [which  are  contained]  in  their  system 
of  holy  books,  which  are  not  in  our  hands."  And  he  adds, —  "  they  say  that  some 
are  found  in  the  Chaldee  language,  some  in  Arabic,  others  in  Greek." 

But  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  will,  perhaps,  better  appear  from  their  opinions 
concerning  particular  apocryphal  books. 

(1.)  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Rabbi  Azariah  is  of  opinion  that  "if  this  book 
be  not  a  translation,  Solomon  wrote  it  in  the  Syriac  language,  to  send  it  to  some 
king  dwelling  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  East.  But  Ezra  put  his  hand  only  to 
those  books  which  were  published  in  the  holy  language  by  the  prophets  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Wherefore  our  wise  men  prudently  and  deliberately 

'  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  p.  70. 

*  Bp.  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  p.  111. 

*  "Bishop  Chaloner"  (Dr.  Marsh  states)  in  the  note  prefixed  to  the  first  book  of  the 
Maccabees,  says  of  these  two  books,  "They  are  received  by  the  church;  who,  in  settling 
her  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  chose  rather  to  be  directed  by  the  tradition  she  had  received 
from  the  apostles  of  Christ,  than  by  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees."  (Ibid,  note  4.) 
This  assertion  of  the  titular  bishop  of  Debra  is  reprinted  verbatim  in  p.  890.  of  the  stereo- 
type edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  Bible  published  at  Dublin  in  1825,  with  the  Latin 
approbation  of  Dr.  Daniel  Murray,  titular  Romish  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

*  The  following  is  the  arrangement  in  the  Talmud,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century: — 
The  Law  or  the  five  books  of  Moses. —  The  Prophets,  Joshua  and  Judges,  Samuel  and 
Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah.  The  book  of  the  Twelve  [Minor  Prophets].  —  The 
Ketubim,  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations,  Daniel, 
Esther,  Ezra,  and  the  Chronicles.  Tract,  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  It.  col.  2.  In  the  Masurctic 
copies,  the  greater  prophets  are  thus  arranged :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  Twelve  ; 
and  the  Ketubim,  thus:  —  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamen- 
tations, Esther,  Daniel,  Chronicles.  Both  make  twenty-four  books,  but  in  a  difi^erent  order. 
Stuart  on  the  Canon,  p.  277. 

*  Hottingeri  Thesaiu-us  Philologicus,  pp.  521 — 528.  (Tiguri,  1649.)  He  has  printed 
the  original  Hebrew  of  the  Rabbinical  authors  who.sc  opinions  he  has  cited. 
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confirmed  (or  sanctioned)  only  those  books  which  were  established  and  confirmed 
by  him.  llabbi  Gedaliau  ascribes  this  book  to  Pliilo;"  tliough  others  say  that 
Solomon  was  the  author  of  it.  It  is  the  same  which  the  Gentiles  "  [Christians]" 
Lave  added  to  their  Bibles. 

(2.)  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  colled  Ecdesiasticus,  is  expressly 
reckoned  in  the  Talmud  among  apocryplial  books.  "  It  is  forbidden  to  read 
in  the  book  of  the  sou  of  Sirach."  (Cud.  Sanh.  c.  II.  in  Gemar,)  This  prohibition 
is  urged  by  llabbi  David  Ganz,  and  by  Rabbi  Azariah.  Of  ths  more  recent  Jews, 
Manasseh  ben  Israel  says,  that  "  what  is  alleged  to  the  contrary  from  a  verse  of 
Ecdesiasticus  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  that  is  an  apocryphal  book." 

(3.)  Of  Bamch,  Rabbi  Azahiaii  says,  that  "it  is  received  by  the  Christians  (or 
Nazarenes)  "  [meaning  Papists],  "  but  not  by  us." 

(4.)  Of  the  Book  of  Tobit,  Rabbi  D.  Ga>"z  iu  his  Zemach  David  says  :  "Know, 
that  the  book  of  Tobit  is  one  of  those  which  the  Christians  join  to  the  hagiographa." 
lie  afterwards  states  that  this  book  is  rejected  by  the  Jews,  and  adds  :  "  Know 
also  that  the  book  of  Tobit,  which  among  us  is  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  was  trans- 
lated from  Latin  into  Hebrew  by  Sebastian  Munster." 

(5.)  Of  the  history  of  Susanna,  Rabbi  Gedaliah  has  expressed  his  opinion, 
when  speaking  of  the  other  apocryphal  books;  and  David  Ganz  says,  that  "the 
history  of  Susanna  is  received  by  the  Christians,  but  not  by  us."  The  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Jerome  entertained  no  other  opinion  of  these  books  than  those  who  came 
after  them  ;  lor,  in  his  prefiice  to  his  translation  of  Daniel  he  states,  "  he  heard  a 
Jewish  teacher  deriding  the  history  of  Susaima,  as  being  inserted  by  some  Greek, 
but  he  knew  not  whom."  ' 

If  the  Jews  believed  any  or  all  of  the  apocryphal  books  to  be  canonical,  they 
would  give  them  a  place  in  their  sacred  volume.  Unto  them  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God  w\nch.  they  preserved  with  religious  care  and  fidelity  until  the  advent; 
of  Messiah,  or  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  by  whom  they  were  never  charged  with 
adding  to,  or  subtracting  from,  the  divinely  inspired  Script»n-es  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  since  their  dispersion  among  all  nations,  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(both  manuscript  and  printed)  have  been  disper.>ed  over  the  civilised  world  ;  so 
that  it  has  been  and  is  morally  impossible  to  produce  a  universal  alteration  in  the 
Ciuion.     The  apocryphal  books  have  never  been  received  by  the  Jews. 

§  3.    The  Apocryphal  Books  were  not  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the 
divinely  inspired  Scriptures  in  any  Catalogue  of  the  Saci-ed  Books,  re- 
cognised by  any  Council  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church,   nor   in  any 
Catalogues  published  by  the  Fathers  or  ecclesiastical  ur  iters  of  the  first 
four  Centuries. 

This  FACT  is  proved  not  only  by  the  positive  testimonies  of  the  fathei-s  or  ecclesi- 
astical writers  themselves  ;  but  also  by  the  confessions  of  many  authors  of  great 
note  in  the  modern  church  of  Rome. 

(L)  The  Apocryphal  Books  were  not  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  divinely  in- 
spircd  Scriptures  in  any  Catalogue  of  the  Sacred  Books,  recognised  by  any  Council 
whose  decrees  were  generally  or  xinivcrsally  received  by  the  ancient  universal  Church. 

The  so-called  council  of  Laodicea  was  a  synod  of  bishops  assembled  from  parts  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia  a.d.  364,  at  Laodicea,  in  Plirygia  Pacaliana,  upon  the  river 
Lycus,  for  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  such  was  the  estimation  in 
which  the  decisions  of  that  provincial  synod  were  regarded,  that  by  the  .second 
canon  of  the  quinisextine  general  council,  held  a.d.  G92,  at  Constantinople  in  IVullo 
[.so  called  from  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  covened]  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Laodicea  were  confirmed'-,  and  were  received  into  the  code  of  canons  of 
the  universal  Church,  and  became  universally  obligatory.  By  the  fifty-ninth 
Laodicean  canon  (Nos.  oi),  and  GO.,  according  to  the  Greek  division,  and  163,  of. 
tlie  code  of  the  universal  Church),  the  tbllowing  books  are  declared  to  be 
canonical. 

"  Private  psalms"  [or  psalms  composed  by  private  men]  "must  not  be  read  in  the 

•  Jiiomc,  Prcfat.  ad  Danii-l.  Oi>p.  toni.  i.  p.  090. 

*  Cauou  1.  Labb.  ct  Cossuit,  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  col.  il36. 
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church,  nor  uncanonical  books,  but  only  the  canonical  [books]  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  These  are  the  books  which  ought  to  be  read  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 1.  [The]  Genesis  of  the  world;  2.  Exodus  out  of  Egypt ;  3.  Leviticus; 
4.  Numbers ;  5.  Deuteronomy  ;  6.  Jesus  Nave  [or,  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun]  ;  7. 
Judges,  [and]  Ruth;  8.  Esther;  9.  Of  the  kingdoms,  first  and  second  [books,  that 
is,  1  and  2  Samuel]  ;  10.  Of  the  kingdoms,  third  and  fourth  [books,  or  1  and  2 
Kings];  11.  Parallpomena  [or.  Chronicles]  first  and  second  [books];  12.  Ezra, 
first  and  second  [that  is,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah]  ;  13.  The  book  of  Psalms,  150;  14. 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;  15.  Ecclesiastes  ;  16.  Song  of  Songs  ;  17.  Job  ;  18,  Twelve 
Prophets;  19.  Isaiah;  20.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  Lamentations  and  Epistles ;  21. 
Ezekiel;  22.  Daniel."  * 

In  this  catalogue,  it  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  apocryphal  books  are  omitted 
from  the  canon  of  inspired  Scripture,  except  Baruch  and  the  Epistles  of  Jeremiah  ; 
but  though  these  words  are  in  some  copies,  they  are  not  in  all."^  But  admitting  that 
these  words  are  genuine,  by  Baruch  we  are  more  probably  to  understand  those 
passages  of  his  which  are  comprised  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah,  written  in  Hebrew 
(for  it  is  certain  from  Jer.  xxxvi.  that  some  of  his  predictions  were  written  by 
Baruch)  ;  and  not  the  book  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  which  was  first  writ- 
ten only  in  Greek  :  "  a  book  so  different  in  the  present  editions  from  the  old  Latin 
translation,  that  we  have  no  assurance  whether  there  be  a  true  copy  of  it  or  no ; 
and  therefore,  Jerome^  would  not  meddle  with  it,"*  or  with  the  epistle,  falsely 
bearing  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  but  which  epistle  (if  genuine)  may  have  been 
written  by  the  prophet,  since  it  is  certain  from  Jer.  xxix.  that  he  did  write  letters 
to  the  Jews. 

The  fourth  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  held  ai>.  451,  under  the  Emperor 
]\Lircian,  at  which  six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  were  present,  received  the  Code 
of  canons  of  the  universal  Cimrch,  and  by  their  first  canon  confirmed  it ;  decreeing 
that  "  the  canons  of  the  holy  fathers  should  be  in  full  force,  which  have  been  set 
forth  in  every  synod  to  this  present  time."  ^     In  that  Code  of  the  universal  Church, 


'  Can.  59.  "Ort  oh  Set  IStceriKovs  \pa\ixovs  \4yf<T0ai  (v  rp  iKKXTjcri^  ovSt  a.Kav6vi(na 
Pi§\ia,  aWa  fidva  rh  KavoviKo.  t^s  Kaivri^  Ka\  TroAoias  Sia6r)KT]9.  "Ocra  Su  $t€\la  avaytvciv- 
Keadai  ttjs  TraAotos  5jo6rJK7js*  a,  Tfveffts  KSfffiov.  fi^'E^oSos  f^  AlyirwTov.  y' ,  AeviriKdv.  5', 
'Aptdixoi.  e',  AevT(pov6niOV.  r',  'Ir/ffovs  Navrj,  f ,  Kpirai,  'PoiiO.  i)  ,  'Effdrjp.  &',  BairiAfjaJf 
a,  0'.  i',  BacrtXeMy  y',  5'.  la,  IlapaXenrSufva  a',  0'.  iS",  'EcrSpas,  a',  0 .  ty',  6't€Kos  vJ/aA^uwi' 
pv'.  t5',  Uapoifiiai  SaAo/uaj CTos.  if,  'EKKKTjffiaarijs.  it', ^Ac/uo  ^<Tfi.a.roiv,  t^',  'Ici§.  ir]', 
AaSeKa  irpocpriTai.  lO',  'Hcratas.  k' ,  'lepefiias  KOi  Bapoi>x,  dprjvoi  Kal  eiriffroXal.  ku,  'le^eKiiiX. 
kS",  AauiTi\.  Beveregii  PandectJE  Canonum,  torn.  i.  p.  461.  For  a  critical  history  of  this 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  Mr.  Westcott's  History 
of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  495 — 508. 

'  Mr.  Perceval  (Roman  Schism  illustrated,  p.  41.)  has  printed  the  words  "and  Baruch, 
Lamentations  and  Epistles  "  in  italics ;  "  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  be 
retained.  The  copy  of  the  canons,"  he  adds,  "used  by  Aristenus  has  them  not  (see  Beve- 
ridge's  Pandect,  i.  481.),  nor  that  used  by  Isidore  Mercator.  (See  Labbe  and  Cossart,  i, 
1521.)  It  is  to  be  obsei'ved  that  many  copies  of  these  canons  omit  this  list  altogether  :  as 
that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  (Labbe  and  Cossart,  i.  1515)  ;  of  John  of  Antioch  (Bibl.  Jur. 
Canon.  Paris,  1661,  ii.  600.);  and  the  Epitome  of  Symeon.  (Ibid.  731.)"  Roman  Schism, 
p.  56. 

*  Librum  autem  Baruch,  qui  apud  Hebraeos  nee  legitiu:  nee  habetur,  praetemiisimus. 
Hieronymi  Piaef.  ad  Jeremiam.  (Op.  tom.  i.  p.  354.) 

*  Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  59. 

*  Concil.  Chalcedon,  can.  1.  Labbe  et  Cossart,  Concil.,  tom.  iv.  479. 

"  By  this  canon  the  sanction  and  authority  of  a  general  council  is  given  to  the  twenty- 
five  canons  of  the  council  of  Ancyra;  the  fourteen  canons  of  Neo-ctesarea  held  about  the 
same  time  ;  the  twenty  canons  of  Gangra,  a.  d.  340;  the  twenty-five  canons  of  Antioch, 
A.  D.  341;  which,  being  added  to  the  twenty  canons  of  the  Great  Nicene  council,  foim 
the  beginning  of  that  code,  called  by  Justellus  the  code  of  the  universal  Church ;  to  which 
the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  were 
aftenvards  added.  This  body  of  canon  law  was  confirmed  by  the  civil  authority  of  the 
Roman  empire  under  Justinian,  who  ordered  that  "the  canons,  edited  or  confirmed  by 
the  four  general  councils,  should  have  the  force  of  law."  [Novel.  131.  c.  1.]  "This 
code  is  refeiTcd  to  by  the  fathers  in  their  councils,  as  appears  in  the  fourth  action  where 
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among  others  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  were  comprised;  "bntthe 
canons  of  the  synod  or  council  of  Carthage  "  (see  pj).  483,  484.)  "  had  no  place  in 
it.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  neither  Pope  Leo  (whose  legates  subscribed 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  for  him,  all  but  the  twenty-eighth  canon,"  which  gave  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  equal  precedency  with  the  bishop  of  Rome)  "  nor  any  of 
the  bishops  there  gathered  together  acknowledged  any  other  books  of  canonical' 
Scrii)ture  tiian  what  the  council  of  Laodicea  had  declared  to  be  received  and  read 
for  such  in  the  church  before  their  time."  ^ 

The  canons  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  continued  to  be  received  as  obligatory  for 
many  ages ;  for  Zonaras,  a  Greek  commentator  on  the  canons  in  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  in  commenting  on  the  twenty-seventh  canon  of  the  council  of 
Carthage,  refers,  among  other  authorities,  to  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  order  to 
know  what  is  to  be  read  in  the  church,  meaning  the  Eastern  churches,  among  which 
he  lived.* 

In  order  to  evade  the  positive  evidence  of  the  Laodicean  council  against  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  apocryphal  books,  advocates  of  the  modern  Church  of 
Rome  have  asserted  that  these  books  have  the  authority  of  two  other  ancient 
councils  for  their  reception  into  the  canon  of  Scripture.  A  brief  examination, 
however,  of  their  assertions  will  prove  that  they  are  utterly  unfounded. 

1.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  affirms  that  the  book  of  Judith  had  a  singular  testimony 
from  the  first  general  council  of  Nice  or  Nicaea  (in  Bithynia),  held  a.d.  325.^ 

To  this  assertion  it  is  replied  that  no  canon  of  the  Nicene  council  (which  council 
is  recognised  as  a  general  council,  equally  by  Protestants  and  Papists)  has  been 
f  lund  which  ascribes  canonicity  to  the  apocryphal  books.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
matter  of  historical  record  that  the  heresy  of  Arius  was  condemned  in  the  Nicene 
council  solely  by  the  evidence  and  authority  of  Scripture.*  The  conclusion  of 
Lindanus,  Bishop  of  Ruremond  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  assertors  of  papal 
doctrines,  is  unanswerable.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  the  Nicene  council  held  the  book  of 
Judith  with  other  books"  (meaning  the  apocryphal  books)  "to  be  canonical,  why 
was  it  omitted  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  which  was  held  eighty  (he  should  have 
said  forty)  years  afterwards  ?  But  that  the  Nicene  council  determined  nothing  in 
this  matter,  I  am  induced  to  believe;  because  the  sixth  general  council  of  Constan- 
tinople in  Tndlo  approved  the  canon  of  Laodicea,  which  it  never  would  have  done, 
if  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  most  learned  and  holy  ^'icene  fathers  had  either 
rejected  or  mutilated  the  canon  of  holy  Scripture."  * 

2.  But  the  principal  authority  of  the  Koniish  divines  convened  at  Trent,  for  re- 
ceiving the  apocryphal  books  among  the  inspired  books  of  Scripture,  is  found  in 
the  following  forty-seventh  canon  of  the  third  provincial  council  held  at  Carthage, 
A.D.  397. 

Canon  47.  "  Moreover,  it  hath  seemed  good  [to  usj,  that,  besides  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  nothing  be  read  in  the  church  under  the  name  of  divine  Scriptures. 
Now,  the  canonical  Scriptures  are  these:  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Nunil)ers, 
Deuteronomy,  Jesus  Nave  [or  Joshua],  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  the  kingdoms, 
two  books  of  Paralipomena  [or  Chronicles],  Job,  the  Psalter  of  Davi<l,  five  books  of 


the  fifth  of  Antioch  is  cited  verbatim  (Labbe  and  Cossart,  iv.  527.);  and  in  the  eleventh, 
action,  where  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  canons  of  Antioch  arc  cited  at  length  (ibid. 
691.),  as  the  ninety-fifth  and  ninety-sixth,  which,  if  the  number  of  canons  of  the  councils 
above  named  be  added  tosjether,  they  will  be  found  to  be."  Perceval's  Roman  Schism 
pp.  52,  53. 

'   Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  123. 

^  Beveregii  Pandccta;  ("anonum,  torn.  ii.  p.  540 

*  "Librum  Judith   cgrcgium  testimonium    habere  a  Synodo  Nicaena   prima,   omnium 
Synodorum  celebcrrima,  testatur  Ilieronymus,  Prajf.  in  Judith."  Dc  Verbo  Dei,  Lib.  i.  c.  12. 

*  Theodoriti  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  pp.  26.  27.     Cuiitabriga",  1720. 

*  Si  Nicana  Synodus  librum  Judith  (cum  aliis)  in  canoiicm  redcgcrat,  cur  aiinis  octo- 

ginta  post  cum  non  acctnset  Synodus  Nicajna  ? Verum  nihil  hue  de  re  in  coniilio 

Nicajno  fuisse  definitum  ul  existimcm,  invitat,  quod  hunc  Laodicenum  dc  Scripturis 
canoncis  canonem,  una  cum  reliipiis,  Synodus  Con8tantinoj)olitana  VI.  in  Trullo  appro- 
bavit  ;  quod  minime  vitletur  factura,  si  dcsignatum  a  318  illis  patribus  Nicenis,  doctissimis 
juxta ac sanctissimis,  Laodiceni  aut  non  rccepissent  autdccurtasscnt  Sacrarum  Scriptinaruin 
canonem.    Lindani  Panopiia  Kvanyclica,  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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Solomon  [that  is,  including  the  WlsJom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus],  the  books  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Tobit, 
Judith,  Esther,  two  books  of  Ezra,  two  books  of  the  Maccabees."  [The  list  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  not  necessary  to  recite.]  ' 

How  little  this  canon  makes  in  favour  of  admitting  the  apocryphal  books  into 
the  collection  of  divinely  inspired  Scriptures,  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
considerations. 

[i.]  Though  called  a  general  council,  the  third  council  of  Carthage  was  nothing 
more  than  a  provincial  synod  of  forty-four  African  bishops.  Its  authority,  there- 
fore, is  very  inconsiderable.  In  fact,  the  authority  of  the  forty-seventh  canon  of 
this  Carthaginian  synod  is  not  generally  recognised  by  the  advocates  of  the  modern 
Church  of  Rome.  Cardinal  Baronius  acknowledges,  that  "  not  all  the  canons 
enacted  in  this  synod  are  allowed ;  but  they  are  allowed  in  various  other  councils 
of  Carthage,  for  instance,  that  canon  in  which  the  certain  number  of  the  sacred 
books  is  defined."  ^  A  similar  acknowledgment  is  made  by  De  la  Eigne  (or  Binius), 
an  editor  of  the  Councils ;  who  says  that  "  the  fifty  canons  were  not  all  of  them 
allowed  in  this  synod,  but  were  allowed,  having  been  enacted  in  various  other  Car- 
thaginian councils,  and  among  them  the  nineteenth,  thirtieth,  and  forty-seventh" 
which  last  is  the  canon  in  question.^ 

[ii.]  Further,  the  proceedings  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  as  recorded  in 
the  collections  of  councils,  are  contradictory  to  ecclesiastical  history :  for  "  if"  that 
"  council  were  held  under  the  consulate  of  Caesarius  and  Atticus  in  the  year  397 
(as  the  inscription  or  title  of  that  council  in  all  copies  is  given  us),  there  can  be  no 
such  canon  in  it.  For  Boniface,  to  whom  this  canon  referreth,  was  not  at  that  time 
Pope  of  Rome,  nor  more  than  twenty  years  after.  And  if  the  canon  next  following 
there  be  true  (which  referreth  to  Pope  Siricius),  this  canon  that  goes  before  it 
must  needs  be  altogether  false  ;  for,  between  Siricius  and  Boniface,  there  were  no 
less  than  three  Popes,  and  one  and  twenty  years  distance.  So  that  fixing  this  canon 
(about  which  Pope  Boniface  was  to  be  consulted)  upon  the  third  council  of 
Carthage  (wherein  order  was  taken  to  consult  Pope  Siricius)  there  is  but  little 
credit  to  be  given  to  it."  * 

[iii.]  Neither  does  the  third  council  of  Carthage  possess  that  authority  which  the 
Romanists  themselves  pretend  :  for,  when  this  council  was  urged  against  the  head  of 
their  section  of  the  universal  Church,  Cardinal  Bellarmine  replied  that  "  this  pro- 
vincial council  ought  not  to  bind  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  nor  the  bishops  of  other 
provinces  "*  If  we  oppose  against  it  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  decreed  these 
books  to  be  apocryphal,  Bellarmine  aflirms  that  "  the  council  of  Carthage  is  of 
greater  authority  than  that  of  Laodicea  because  it  is  later,  and  because  it  was 
national^  and  because  the  council  of  Laodicea  was  provincial."  ^  In  the  one  case, 
when  it  seemingly  makes /"or  him,  he  terms  it  a  national  council;  in  the  other,  when 
it  plainly  makes  against  him,  he  terms  it  provincial. 


'  "  Item  placuit,  ut  praeter  Scripturas  canonicas  nihil  in  ecclesia  legatur  sub  nomine 
divinarum  scripturarum.  Sunt  autem  canonicse  Scripturae;  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numeri,  Deutcronomium,  Jesus  Nave,  Judicura,  Ruth,  Regnorum  libri  quatuor,  Parali- 
pomenon  libri  duo,  Job,  Psalterium  Davidicum,  Salomonis  libri  quinque,  libri  duodecim 
prophetarum,  Is.iias,  Jeremias,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  Esdrae  libri  duo, 
Machabseorum  libri  duo."  Labbe  et  Cossart,  Concilia,  torn.  ii.  coL  1177. 

*  "  Haud  omnes  canones  in  hac  synodo  sanciti  probantur,  sed  diversis  aliis  conciliis 
Carthaginiensibus,  ut  inter  alios  ille,  quo  sacrorum  librorum  certus  numerus  definitm-." 
Baronii  Annales,  anno  397.     No.  56.  torn.  vi.  p.  249.  Lucje,  1740. 

'  "  Canones  quinquaginta,  quorum  tituli  hie  assignantur,  non  omnes  in  hac  synodo,  sed 
diversis  aliis  conciliis  Carthaginiensibus  sanciti  probantur."  Binius  in  Concil.  Carth. 
3.  Labbe  et  Cossart,  Concil.  torn.  ii.  col.  1182.     D. 

*  Bp.  Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  112. 

*  "Nee  enim  concilium  hoc"  [scilicet,  Carthaginiense  III.  can.  26.]  provinciale  Ro- 
manum  pontificem,  aut  aliarum  provinciarum  episcopos,  obligare  poterat."  De  Romano 
Pontifice,  lib.  ii.  c.  31.     Disput.  torn.  i.  col.  704.  C.  Colonise,  1619. 

*  "  Concilium  Carthaginiense  esse  majoris  auctoritatis  quara  Laodicaenum :  turn  quia 
posterius,  turn  etiam  quia  nationale  fuit,  episcoporum  xliv."  Bellarmin.  Prima  Contro- 
versia  Gcneralis  do  Conciliis  ct  Ecclesia  Militante,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Disput.  torn.  ii.  col.  69.  D, 
70.  A. 
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[iv.]  Although  Au;»ustme,  bishop  of  Hippo,  was  one  of  the  bishops  present  at 
the  council  of  Carthage,  and  subscribed  his  name  to  its  proceedings,  yet  his  sub- 
scription to  that  council  makes  nothing  in  favour  of  the  Tridentine  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  he  did  not  allow  the  books  of  Judith,  of  Wisdom,  of  Ecclesiasticus,  and 
the  Maccabees  to  be  canonical,  all  which  were  expressly  decreed  to  be  canonical 
by  the  third  council  of  Carthage.' 

It  is  true  that  there  was  an  ecclesiastical  canon,  in  which  all  or  most  of  the  books 
now  read  in  our  churches  were  anciently  read  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruction 
of  manners,"  and  therefore  they  were  commonly  called  canonical:  and  in  this 
manner  Augustine,  speaking  of  the  books  of  Alaccabees,  says  that  "  the  church  ac- 
counted these  books  to  be  canonical,  which  the  Jews  did  not."^  Again,  there  was 
a  divine  canon  (canon  divinits)  which  was  held  to  be  the  rule  of  faith,  in  which  were 
numbered  only  the  twenty-two  books  of  Scripture  committed  to  the  Jews;  and  this 
canon  Augustine  (or  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Mirabilibus  Scripturae,  usually 
ascribed  to  him),  who  termed  the  books  of  Maccabees  canonical,  distinguishes 
from  the  ecclesiastical  canon ;  and  he  illustrates  his  distinction  by  referring  to  the 
books  of  Maccabees.^ 

[v.]  Lastly,  the  intermixture  of  apocryphal  books  with  the  divinely  inspired 
books  of  Scripture,  in  the  forty-seventh  canon  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage, 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion there  is  the  same  intermixture  of  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  as  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Version  ;  although  variations  sometimes  occur  in  the 
particular  arrangement  of  single  books.  "  Now,  this  agreement  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Versions  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  old  Latin 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  nothing  more  than  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
Version.  Indeed,  the  Hebrew  original  was  quite  inaccessible  to  Latin  translators 
in  Europe  and  Africa  during  the  three  first  centuries.  In  those  ages  the  Jews 
themselves,  who  inhabited  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  read  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Greek  Version.  Thus,  the  Greek  Bible  became  to  the  Latin  Christians  a  kind 
of  original,  from  which  they  derived  their  own  translations  of  the  Scriptures."  * 
Accordingly,  Augustine  informs  us  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  as  soon  as  any 
one  (to  whom  Latin  was  the  vernacular  language)  obtained  a  Greek  manuscript, 
and  imagined  that  he  knew  a  little  of  both  languages,  he  attempted  a  translation 
ofit.5 

In  the  fifth  century  the  Christian  Church  was  inundated  with  disgraceful  for- 
geries of  sacred  books,  some  of  which  even  bore  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  In  order  to  check  this  abuse,  Gelasius  I.  bishoji  of  Rome  is  said  to  have 
convened  a  synod  of  seventy  bishops  at  Rome  (which  by  authors  of  the  Romish 
communion  is  commonly  termed  the  first  council  of  Rome),  and  to  have  drawn 
up  a  decree,  in  wliicli,  after  declaring  what  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
received  by  the  Roman  Church,  a  great  number  of  ajjocryphal  (or  rallier  spurious) 
books  was  stripped  of  the  reputation  which  they  had  hitherto  so  iuiproperly  enjoyed. 
This  pretended  decree  has  been  urged  by  advocates  of  the  modern  Church  of  Rome 
in  favour  of  the  apocryphal  books,  which  that  section  of  the  universal  church  has 
intermixed  with  the  inspired  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  with  how  little 
weight  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  statement  of  facts.     The  following  is  the 


*  See  the  observations  on  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  in  pp.  497 — 499.  infra. 

*  "  Ho8  libros  non  Juda;i  scd  ecclesia  habct  pro  canouicis."  Do  Civitate  Dei,  1.  xviii. 
c.  36. 

*  In  MachabiBoruni  libris,  ctsi  aliquid  minibilium  nuniero  inscrcndum  conveniens  fuisse 
ordini  inveniatur,  de  hoc  tamen  nulla  cnra  fati^^abimur:  nam  tan'.um  ngere  proposuinnis, 
ut  (le  divini  canonis  mirabilibus  cxiguam  quamvis  iiigenioli  iiostri  modulum  existeiitcni  his- 
toricam  expositionem  ex  parte  aliqua  tangirumus.  De  Mirabilibus  Script,  lib.  iv.  c.  33. 
(towards  the  end)  Op.  torn.  iii.  752,  753.     Basilea;,  1541. 

*  Bp.  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  p.  99.  and 
note.     Third  edition, 

»  "  Qui  enim  Scripturas  ex  Hcbra;a  lingua  vcrtorunt,  numcrari  possunt :  Latini  autem 
interpretcs,  imllo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuitpie,  primis  fidci  tcmporibiis,  in  nianus  venit  codex 
Grajcus,  et  aliquantuliim  fiuultatis  sibi  utriuscpie  lingiix  habere  vidi'batur,  ausus  est  in- 
terpretari."    Dc  Doctrina  Christ,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  Op.  torn.  iii.  Tart  1.  p.  26. 
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catalogue  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  in  the  decree  which  bears  the 
name  of  Gelasius.^ 

"  Genesis,  one  book.  Exodus,  one  book.  Leviticus,  one  book.  Numbers,  one 
book.  Deuteronomy,  one  book.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  one  book,  Ruth,  one 
book.  Four  books  of  the  Kingdoms.  Two  books  of  Paralipomena  [or  Chronicles]. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms,  one  book.  Three  books  of  Solomon,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Sonjjs.  Also,  Wisdom,  one  book.  Ecclesiasticus,  one 
book.  Also,  the  order  of  the  Prophets.  Isaiah,  one  book.  Jeremiah,  one  book, 
Cinoth,  that  is,  his  Lamentations.  Ezekiel,  one  book.  Hosea,  one  book.  Amos, 
one  book.  Micah,  one  book.  Obadiah,  one  book.  Jonah,  one  book.  Nahuni,  one 
book.  Habakkuk,  one  book.  Zephaniah,  one  book.  Haggai,  one  book.  Zechariah, 
one  book.  Malachi,  one  book.  Also,  the  order  of  the  histories.  Job,  one  book. 
Esdras,  one  book.     Esther,  one  book.     Judith,  one  book.     Maccabees,  one  book." 

"In  the  preceding  catalogue  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  apocryphal  books  are 
enumerated  as  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  <]ecree  bearing  the 
name  of  Gelasius,  wherein  they  are  so  enumerated,  is  of  no  better  authority  than 
the  spurious  writings  which  it  subsequently  condemned.  For,  not  to  dwell  on  the 
fact,  that  it  exhibits  the  judgment  of  only  one  church,  viz.  that  at  Rome,  and  not 
the  judgment  of  all  the  then  existing  Christian  churches,  —  not  only  does  this 
decree  subsequently  mention  some  books  which  were  not  extant  in  the  time  of  Ge- 
lasius, and  contain  sentiments  and  arguments  that  savour  of  a  latter  age,  but  it  is 
not  quoted  by  any  writer  Je/bre  the  ninth  century.  'This  decree'  (Bishop  Cosin 
remarks)  '  was  first  heard  of  when  Isidore '  [surnamed  Mercator,  or]  '  the  merchant 
began  first  to  vent  his  apocryphal  wares  to  the  world,  and  when  Gelasius  had  been 
already  three  hundred  years  in  his  grave.  From  him  Burchard  (anno  1014),  and 
Ivo  (anno  1117)  received  it;  and  Gratian  (anno  1150)  from  them  all.*  But  in  the 
copies  which  they  bring  us  out  of  the  pretended  original,  there  is  so  great  an  uncer- 
tainty and  disagreement  betwixt  them,  that  the  Roman  emendators^  of  Gratian 
themselves  know  not  how  to  trust  it.  For,  in  some  copies  they  can  find  neither  the 
book  of  Judith,  nor  the  second  book  of  I\Iaccabees ;  in  others  they  have  but  one 
book  of  the  Kings,  and  one  of  the  Chronicles  ;  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  two, 
and  otherwhiles  five  of  Solomon ;  so  that  no  man  can  tell  what  Gelasius  herein  said, 
if  he  said  any  thing  at  all.  But  let  it  be,  that  some  such  catalogue  was  digested  in  his 
time ;  all  that  is  gained  by  it  against  us  is  as  good  as  nothing  ;  for  it  is  but  a  cata- 
logue o(  ecclesiastical  books  mixed  with  the  canonical.  And  the  title  of  it^  bears  no 
more  than  we  usually  give  it  ourselves;  to  signify,  that  these  were  the  books  which 
were  written  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  afterwards  received  by  the 
church,  to  be  publicly  read  unto  the  people ;  though,  in  a  strict  and  exact  manner 
of  speaking,  we  intend  not  to  call  them  all  alike  canonical,  no  more  [any  more] 
than  Gelasius  and  his  bishops  did.'  ^  The  testimony,  therefore,  which  Romanists  at- 
tempt to  draw  from  this  pretended  Roman  synod,  in  favour  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  is  of  no  effect  whatever.  Melchior  Canus  has  asserted  that 
the  apocryphal  books  were  delivered  to  the  church,  as  sacred,  by  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence, as  well  as  by  those  of  Carthage  and  of  Trent  ^  ;  and  Carranza,  in  his  sum- 
mary of  councils,  has  printed  a  decree  purporting  to  be  made  by  the  council  of 


'  Labbe  et  Cossart,  Concil.  torn.  iv.  col.  1260,  1261. 
'  Gratiani  Decretum.    Dist.  1 5.  c.  "  Sancta  Romana." 

•  "  Emendatores  Eomani,  in  notis  ad  eundem  canonem,  verb.  Mandamus.  Ac  certe  in 
toto  hoc  capita  tot  modis  discrepant  collectiones  ab  originali,  ut  satis  certo  statui  non  pos- 
sit,  qua  vera  etpiira  sit  Gelasii  lectio ;  nee  magnopere  sit  mirandum,  si  nonnulla  sint  qu» 
difficultatem  faciunt.  Item,  ad  verb.  Cseterum.  Hinc  usque  ad  finem  "  [ubi  recensentur 
libri  Scripturae  canonici  et  ecclesiastici  iisdem  immixti,]  "  neque  in  collectlone  Isidori,  ne- 
que  in  ullo  veteri  codice  Gratiani  eorum  quae  collata  sunt,  inveniuntur."  Cosin,  Scholast. 
Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  123.  note  g. 

*  "  Ordo  librorum  Veteris  Testamenti,  quem  sancta  et  catholica  Romana  suscipit  et  vene- 
ratur  ecclesia,  digestus  a  beato  Gelasio  papa  I.  cum  septuaginta  episcopls."  Labbe  et 
Cossart,  Coned,  torn.  iv.  col.  1260. 

8  Cosin,  Hist,  of  Canon,  pp.  123,  124 

6  "  Concilium  Canhaginiense,  Florentinum  et  Tridentinum,  hos  libros  tanquam  sacros 
ecclesiae  tradiderunt."    Cani  Loci  Communes,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  sect.  Ad  tertium. 
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Florence,  in  wliirh  the  apocryphal  books  are  recited  as  part  of  the  canon  of  Scri])- 
ture,  and  as  being  written  by  holy  men  of  God,  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.^  No  such  decree,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  collections  of  councils 
which  have  hitherto  been  published."  "  Most  likely,  Carranza  had  it  from  some  im- 
postor or  other,  that  made  this  decree  of  his  own  head,  when  there  was  no  copy  of 
the  council  to  be  found,  that  had  the  like."  ^  Moreover,  the  so-called  council  of 
Florence  was  not  an  oecumenical  or  general  council:  at  the  time  it  held  its  delibera- 
tion for  procuring  a  union  with  the  Greek  church,  there  was  a  rival  council  sitting 
at  Basle,  which  deposed  Eugenius  IV.  from  the  Papacy.  The  pretended  decree  of 
the  council  of  Florence  therefore  has  no  valid  existence. 

(2.)  Proofs  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  the  Ecclesiastical 
Writers  of  the  first  four  Centuries,  that  the  Apocryphal  Books  were  ^OT  admitted  into 
the  Canon  of  divinely  inspired  Scripture. 

In  their  assemblies  for  public  worship  the  first  Christians  read  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  no  other  books.  Justin  the  martyr  (who  wrote  about  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  St.  John),  describing  their  ordinary  worship  in  Palestine,  says : 
"  On  the  day  which  is  called  Sunday,  there  is  an  assembly  in  one  place  of  all 
who  dwell  either  in  towns  or  in  the  country;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  read  as  long  as  the  time  permits."  *  The  memoirs  of 
the  apostles  here  evidently  mean  the  four  Gospels;  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
mean  the  Old  Testament,  and  no  other  books  or  writings  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  Justin  himself  has  never  cited  the  apocryphal  books,  although  some  of  his 
notions  might  often  be  confirmed  by  quotations  from  them.*  Clement,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  a  fellow-labourer  with  St.  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.),  is  equally  silent  concerning 
the  apocryphal  books.  He  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  "look  into  the  Holy  Sckip- 
TURES,  which  are  the  true  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ye  know"  (he  adds)  that 
"  nothing  unjust  or  counterfeit  is  written  in  them."* 

The  fathers  of  the  ancient  oriental  churches  were  the  first  who  felt  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  more  accurate  information  concerning  the  Jewish  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  and  several  of  them  have  left  on  record  catalogues  of  the 
canonical  or  inspired  books,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  proving  that  the  apo- 


'  Scptimo  decernimus :  Unum  atque  eundem  Deum  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testament!,  hoc 
est,  legis  et  prophetarum  et  evangelii,  profitemur  authorem.  Quoniam,  eodem  Spiritu 
inspirante,  utiiusque  testament!  sancti  locuti  sunt:  quorum  libros  suscipit  et  veneratur 
ecclcsia,  qui  titulis  scqucntibus  continentur.  Quinque  Moysi,  id  est,  Genesi,  Exodo,  etc., 
the  catalogue  corresponding  with  that  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  already  given  in  p.  482. 
CaiTanzaj  Summa  Concilionim,  p.  270.     Paris,  1550,  8vo. 

'  Bp.  Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  186.  In  pp.  183 — 188.,  he  has  given  a  full 
account  of  the  council  of  Florence. 

«  Apol.  i.  c.  87. 

*  Zastrau,  Disscrtatio  de  Justini  Martyris  Studiis  Biblicis,  p.  25.     Wratislavise,  1831. 

*  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  §  45.  Some  Romanists  have  asserted  that  Clement  rc- 
cognisi'd  the  canonicity  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  in  the  reference  which  he  makes 
in  §  55.  of  this  epistle  to  her  exposure  of  herself  to  danger  for  the  love  she  bore  to  her 
country  and  to  her  people  who  were  besieged.  But  that  passage,  it  has  long  since  been 
remarked,  is  an  interpolation  of  a  later  and  unskilful  hand,  from  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Stroniata  of  Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  who  wrote  one  hundred  years  after  Clement,  bishop 
of  the  Church  at  Rome.  "Confer"  (says  Dr.  Bernard)  "Clcmentem  Alcxandrinum,  p.  521. 
[C.  I).  Colonia?,  1688],  et  constabit  illo  aliqucra  juniorcm  indc  ha!c  quas  hic  legis  de- 
formasse,  nee  id  quidcm  peritc."  (Patres  Apostolici,  ed.  Cotclerii  ct  Cicriei,  tom.  i. 
p.  179.  note  5.)  But,  admitting  that  this  passage  is  genuine  instead  of  being  interpolated, 
the  reference  to  the  history  of  .Tuditli  after  like  examples  of  generous  dcvotedness  to  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  cxliibited  by  heathens,  no  more  proves  that  to  be  a  canonical 
book  of  Scripture,  than  St.  Paul's  quotations  from  Aratus  or  Cleanthcs  (Acts  xvii.  29.), 
from  Menander,  who  jirobably  derived  it  from  Euripides  (1  Cor.  xv.  33.),  or  from  Epi- 
menidcs  (Tit.  i.  12.),  i)rovc  the  writings  of  those  heathen  poets  to  be  canonical.  The 
quotations  or  allusions  of  private  individuals  are  not  public  regulations,  nor  are  they  the 
opinion  of  the  universal  Church.  A  book  may  be  cited  without  its  becoming  canonical 
on  that  account. 
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cryphal  books  formed  no  part  whatever  of  that  canon.  In  thus  exhibiting  the 
judgment  of  the  primitive  churches,  we  might  now  first  "  produce  the  canons  of  the 
apostles,  so  called;  which,  though  it  be  no  convincing  argument  of  itself,"  (since 
those  canons  were  never  written  by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  some  unknown  compiler  of  the  third  [or  perhaps  even  of  the  fourth]  ' 
century,  who  falsely  ascribed  them  to  the  apostles,)  "yet  it  is"  [a  convincing  argu- 
ment] "  to  the  adversaries  unto  this  truth,  who  do  so  confidently  affirm  the  apostles 
themselves  to  be  the  authors  of  them.  For  these  very  canons  do  number  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  after  the  same  manner  that  we  do,  differing  in  nothing  but 
the  three  books  of  Maccabees,  and  leaving  out  Ezra.  But  all  the  other  books, 
which  some  would  now  bring  in  as  canonical,  they  left  out  as  apocryphal."*  Throw- 
ing the  catalogue  of  the  pseudo-apostolic  canons,  therefore,  into  a  note',  let  us  now 
examine  the  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books,  which  have  been  framed  by  the  most 
eminent  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries. 

(1.)  After  the  apostles,  Melito  was  one  of  the  earliest  Bishops  of  the  church  in 
Sardis  (Rev.  iii.  1.)  in  Lydia,  a  distinguished  writer,  and  of  great  influence  among 
the  Christians.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  he  took  a  journey  into 
Palestine,  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  information  concerning 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  he  made  a  catalogue  and  selections  for 
the  information  of  his  friend  Onesimus ;  who  had  requested  a  selection  to  be  made 
for  him  from  the  law  and  the  prophets  concerning  our  Saviour  and  the  whole  of 
our  faith.  Melito  communicated  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  Onesimus,  in  a 
letter  preserved  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  in  which  we  have  the 
following  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  received  by  the  common 
consent  of  all. 

"  Departing  therefore  into  the  East,  and  having  arrived  at  the  place  where  these 


■  See  p.  71.  note  1.  supra,  for  a  notice  of  the  pseudo-apostolic  canons. 

*  Bishop  Beveridge's  Works,  vol.  ix.  pp.  221,  222.  (London,  1824.)  On  the  sixth 
article. 

'  Apost.  Can.  85.  "  Let  every  one,  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  have  by  him  the  vener- 
able and  Holy  Bible,  viz.  The  Old  Testament,  containing  the  five  Books  of  Moses  ;  one 
of  Jesus  [Joshua]  the  son  of  Nave  [Nun];  one  of  the  Judges;  one  of  Kuth  ;  four  of  the 
Kingdoms;  two  of  the  Paraliponiena  [Chronicles];  two  of  Esdras;  one  of  Esther;  [three 
of  Maccabees];  one  of  Job;  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms;  three  of  Solomon,  the  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs;  twelve  of  the  [lesser]  Prophets;  one  of  Isaiah;  one  of 
Jeremiah;  one  of  Daniel;  one  of  Ezekiel.  But  out  of  [the  Bible  —  e^wOty,  that  is  not  be- 
longing to  it],  let  it  be  remembered  that  novices  be  taught  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach." 
(Bevercgii  Pandectie  Canonum,  tom.  i.  p.  56) 

On  this  pseudo-apostolical  canon  it  has  been  observed  that,  as  the  church  of  Rome  in 
ancient  times  did  not  receive  the  thirty-five  last  canons,  so  the  modern  church  of  Rome  has 
greater  reason  still  to  reject  and  oppose  them,  especially  for  the  sake  of  this  canon,  which 
not  only  permits  but  enjoins  the  laity  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  and  further,  because 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  here  rehearsed  are  those  only  which  are  received  as  cano- 
nical by  us  whom  she  calls  heretics:  for  all  the  apocryphal  books  are  omitted;  Ecclesiasticus 
being  especially  noticed  as  without,  or  forming  no  part  of  the  canonical  books.  "  It  is  true 
[that]  the  book  of  Judith  is  mentioned  in  Cotelerius's  edition,  and  three  books  of  Macca- 
bees" [are  mentioned]  "both  in  his  copy  and  that  of  Bishop  Beveridge.  But  Cotelerius, 
though  a  papist,  frankly  avows  that  Judith  is  mentioned  only  in  one  old  manuscript,  and 
omitted  in  all  the  rest :  and  he  observes  that  Zonaras  (an  oriental  canonist  of  the  twelfth 
century)  expressly  bears  witness  that  the  book  of  Judith  is  not  contained  in  the  apostolic 
catalogue.  (Patres  Apostolici,  tom.  i.  p.  452.)"  With  regard  to  the  "three  books  of 
Maccabees"  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  words  are  an  interpolation ;  as 
"they  are  omitted  in  the  most  ancient  transcript  that  is  anywhere  extant,  —  that  of 
Joannes  Antiochenus:  and  it  is  owned  that,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  (the  seventh 
century),  the  Greek  church  had  not  received  the  Maccabees  into  their  canon  of  Scripture; 
which  they  certainly  would  have  done,  had  they  been  mentioned  in  this  canon  ;  which 
they  believe  to  have  been  framed  by  the  apostles  themselves.  Dupin  ingeniously  owns, 
that  the  canon  here  mentioned  is  agreeable  to  that  of  Melito"  (No.  (1.)  given  above), 
"and  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  consequently  to  ours."  (Johnson's  Clcrfryman's  Vade 
Mecum:  containing  the  canonical  codes  of  the  primitive  and  universal  church,  &c.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  38,  39.  Gibbins's  Roman  Forgeries  and  Falsifications,  Part  I.  p.  113.  Dublin,  1844, 
8vo.) 
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things"  [the  transactions  recorded  in  Scripture]  "  were  proclaimed  and  done,  I  ac- 
curately learned  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  I  have  arranged  and  sent 
unto  thee.  The  names  are  as  follows  :  Of  Moses  five"  [books],  "Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  Jesus  Nave"  [Joshua  the  son  of  Nun],  "  Judges, 
Ruth,  four"  [books]  "of  Kings,  twoof  Paralipomena"  [or  Chronicles].  "  The  Psalms 
of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (also  called  Wisdom),  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  Job.  Of  the  Prophets  :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  twelve  in  one  book,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  Esdras.  From  these  I  have  made  selections,  dividing  them  into  twelve 
books."  * 

This  testimony  of  Melito  is  very  valuable,  from  the  care  and  labour  which  he  be- 
stowed in  order  to  procure  accurate  information.  Although  the  number  of  books  13 
the  same,  yet  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  them  varied.  Melito  appears  to  have 
considered  the  three  books  of  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  as  forming  only  one, 
from  their  intimate  connection,  and  from  their  immediately  following  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Jews.*  The  objection  of  Romanists, 
that  by  "the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (also  called  Wisdom),"  SaXo/xiSi'Of;  napotftiai  r)  /cat 
"Soipia,  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  is  intended  by  Melito,  is  utterly  groundless. 
Rufinus,  translating  these  words  of  Melito  as  recorded  by  Eusebius,  renders  them 
Salomonis  Proverhia,  qua  et  Sapientia;  thus  making  Wisdom  to  be  synonymous  with 
Proverbs,  two  names  of  the  same  book ;  and  Eusebius  himself  has  elsewhere  said 
that  not  only  Hegesippus,  but  also  "  Irenteus  and  the  whole  company  of  the  ancients, 
called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  iruvap'tTov  oocpiav,  wisdom  comprehending  every 
virtue."  ^  "  Melito  means,  then,  merely  to  say,  that  the  work  of  Solomon,  called 
irapoiniai,  had  also  the  name  of  aotpia.  The  pronoun  r/  also  imports  this.  We  can- 
not alter  the  accentuation  and  make  it  an  article ;  for  to  a  title  of  a  book  the  article 
does  not  in  such  a  case  belong."  * 

(2.)  The  next  testimony  of  the  Oriental  Church  is  that  of  Origen  (a.  d.  230^, 
who  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  catechist  of  the  church  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Caesarea,  and  who  was  helil  in 
the  highest  esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety.  Eusebius^  informs  us  that  Origen,  in 
his  exposition  of  the  first  psalm,  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  describing  them  in  the  following  manner. 

"  We  must  not  be  ignorant  that  there  are  twenty-two  books  in  the  covenant,  art 
the  Hebrews  have  handed  them  down ;  which  is  the  number  of  letters  in  their 
alphabet."  Then,  after  some  remarks,  he  adds:  —  "Moreover  the  twenty-two 
books  according  to  the  Hebrews  are  these  :  —  That  intituled  Genesis  by  us,  but  by 
the  Hebrews  Bresith,  from  the  beginning  of  the  book,  which  means,  in  the  beginning. 
Exodus,  Oualesmoth,  which  means  these  are  the  names.  Leviticus,  Ouikra,  and  he 
called.  Numbers,  Ammesphekodim,  Deuteronomy,  Elle  haddebarira  these  [are]  the 
words.  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave,  Josue  ben  Noun  [or  Nun].  Judges  [and]  Ruth, 
with  them  in  one  [book],  Sophetim.  Of  Kings,  the  first  [and]  second,  with  them 
one  [book],  Samuel,  the  called  of  God.  The  third  [and]  fourth  of  Kings,  in  one 
[book],  Ouammelech  David,  which  means  the  reign  of  David.  The  first  [and] 
second  [book]  of  Paralipomena,  in  one,  Dibre  Acamin,  which  means  the  words  of 
days  [or  records  of  the  times].  Ezra  first  and  second,  in  one;  Ezra,  which  means 
helper.  The  Rook  of  Psalms,  Sepher  Thillim.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Mislotli. 
Ecclesiastes,  Koheleth.  The  Song  of  Songs,  Sir  Hassirim.  Isaiah,  Jesaia.  Jere- 
miah with  Lamentations  and  the  epistle  in  one,  Jeremiah.  Daniel,  Daniel.  Ezekiel, 

'  'Ai'fASuiJ'  oZv  (U  t)]V  avaTo\T^v,  Koi  euis  toO  Toirou  'ytv6nivos  tv6a  tK-qpvxOv  fo^  itrpix^' 
Ka\  a,Kp  tfius  ixaBiiv  to.  t^j  TraAoiSj  5ia0^Ktjs/3i/3Afo,  viroia^as  iirffi^i.  aof  uv  (an  t<£ 
di/Sfiara'  MuiicrfoiS  itivri'  F^veff  is,  '  E^oSo  s,  Aev'iriKhv,  'Api6fj.ol,  AtvT(pov6- 
fiiov  'ItjctoCt  Nou^,  Kp  it  a\,  'P  old.  Baa  iXetuv  t  tffaapa,  TlapaXftTroixifov  8uo' 
'Va\naifAa$lS,'S,o\ou<2yos  napoiixiai  f;  koI  2o(^ia,  'EK/cATjffiatrr'Jjs,  'ha-fia.  ifftidrtcv, 
'lu>l3,  npocfiTjTaii',  'Haaiov.  'If  pf  filov,  twv  SwSfKa  (v  fi.ovo$i^\(p,  Aaci^X,  *I«f«- 
Ki^K,  "Y.ffhpas-  f^  wv  Kal  ras  iK\oyas  iiroiri<ja.ixr)v,  th  ?{  fii^Kia.  puXdiv.  £us€bius,  Hist. 
Eccl.  1.  iv.  c.  26. 

2  Tiihnud.  liaba  Bathra,  fol.  14.  col.  2.  Havernick,  Melanges  de  Theologie  Reformee, 
p.  233. 

•  Eusebius,  Ecc.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  22.  fine. 

♦  Stuart's  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Canon,  p.  259. 
»  Ecc   Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  23. 
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lezekiel.  Job,  Job.  Esther,  Esther.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Maecab''  s 
which  are  inscribed  Sarbeth,  Sarbane  El"  [that  is,  probably,  the  History  of  the 
Princes  of  the  sons  of  God]. ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  preceding  list,  although  Origen  states  that  the 
books  of  Scripture  are  twenty-two  in  number,  yet  he  gives  the  names  of  only  twenty- 
one  books,  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  (in  one  book,  as  always  in  ancient  times) 
being  omitted.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  error  either  of  EuseVjius 
himself,  or  more  probably  of  some  of  his  transcribers  ;  since  Rufinus's  translation 
of  Origen  gives  the  missing  book  and  restores  the  Minor  Prophets  to  tlieir  proper 
place.  It  has  been  supposed  that  "the  epistle,"  which  Origen  mentions  in  con- 
junction with  "  Jeremiah  with  Lamentations,"  means  the  apocryphal  epistle  of 
Baruch :  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  "Whoever  reads  Jer.  xxxvi.  xlv.  will  be  satis- 
fied, especially  if  he  reflects  on  the  disjointed  condition  in  which  the  writings  of  this 
prophet  formerly  were,  thnt  the  portion  of  Jeremiah's  words,  which  were  written 
down  by  Baruch,  and  on  a  separate  roll,  might  occasion  the  mistake  here  supposed 
to  be  made  in  the  enumeration."*  "The  Maccabees"  are  the  only  apocryphal 
books  mentioned  by  Origen :  and  these  he  expressly  excludes  from  the  canonical 
books,  saying  that  they  are  without  (f^w)  or  besides  them." 

(3.)  Athanasius,  bishop  or  patriarch  of  the  church  at  Alexandria  (who  flou- 
rished A.  D.  326),  borrowing  the  language  of  St.  Luke  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Gospel,  prefaces  his  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  following  terms, 

"  Forasmuch  as  there  are  some  who  have  undertaken  to  compose  for  themselves 
books  called  apocetphai,,  and  to  mingle  these  with  the  inspired  Scripture,  respect- 
ing which  we  have  been  fully  persuaded,  as  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word 
from  the  beginning  have  delivered  to  the  fathers,  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  being 
exhorted  thereto  by  my  genuine  brethren,  and  having  made  myself  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  to  set  forth  from  the  beginning  and  in  due  order  the  canonical  books 
which  have  been  delivered  to  us,  and  believed  to  be  divine  ;  so  that  every  one,  if  he 
is  led  away  by  deceit,  may  learn  well  to  know  those  who  have  seduced  him,  while  he 
who  remains  pure  may  rejoice  in  having  this  admonition  again  repeated. 

"  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  are  twenty-two  ;  as  many,  accord- 
ing to  report,  as  the  alphabetical  letters  of  the  Hebrews.  In  order  and  name  they 
are  thus  :  First  the  Genesis,  then  Exodus,  next  Leviticus,  after  this  Numbers,  ami 
finally  Deuteronomy.  In  the  sequel  of  these  are  Jo^hua  of  Nun,  and  Judges,  and 
after  this  Ruth  ;  and  then  follow  the  four  books  of  Kings,  and  of  these  the  first  and 
second  are  numbered  as  one,  and  the  third  and  fourth  likewise  as  one.  After  these 
is  the  book  of  Psalms,  then  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs  ;  then  comes  Job, 
and  finally  the  Prophets.  Twelve  of  these  are  reckoned  as  one  book  ;  then  conies 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Baruch  and  Lamentations  and  the  Epistle,  after  these  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel.     Thus  far  are  set  forth  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."^ 

'  "OuK  a.yvo7\Tiov  5'  (Ivai  ras  ivSiaOiiKov s  jSt'jSAovs,  us  'E0pa7oi  vapaSi- 
hSacriv,  Svo  koI  «)f/co(ri*  '6itos  6  apidfihs  tuv  irap' avTols  cnoix^iuv  iaTiv"  ElTanerdTiva 
tiri<pfp(i  Ae'ycoj'-  "  Eicri  Se  at  ftKOffi  Svo  $ifi\oi  Ka6'  'KPpaiovs  o'/5f  ■>]  wop'  fjiMy  r4ve(Tts  (iriye~ 
ypanfifini,  Trap'  'EPpa'iois  Se  airh  ttjs  apxrj^  t^s  ^ip\ov,  Bprjalfi,  '6irep  iffrlv,  tv  apxfj'  'E^oSos, 
Ove\f (TfiaiS,  Sirep  iffrl,  ravra  to  ovd/j-aTU'  AeviTtKhi',  Ovi'Kpa  koI  tKiXicnv  'Apid/jiol,  'A^l- 
ft.fff(t>eKii)Selfji„  Afvrf  pov6/jiiov,  'EAea55«/8ap«l/u,  ovtoi  oi  \6yoi'  'Irjaovs  vlhs  Nout),  'Iwcrovf 
fifv  vow,  KpiTal,  'PoiiO,  Trap'  avTols  iv  ivl,  'XatpaTfifJi..  "BaaiXitwv  irpuyrv,  Sftrrdpa,  nap* 
avTois  %v,  2aftour;A,  6  6e6K\Tjros.  Sa(ri\eta>v  rpiTt],  TfTapn],  iv  tv\,  Oua/x/usXex  ^o)8i5,  iittp 
iar\  fiacrt\eia  AafiiS,  Xlapa\f  n^onevav,  irpdirri,  Sevrepa,  iv  tvl,  Ai0pTi  aiafxi/x,  Sirtp  tarl 
\6ryot  rifj.epS)i/'  "EcrSpas,  irpuros,  SfVTepos,  iv  evl,  'E^pa,  3  iffTi  fior]66s,  /Si'^Aos  ^oA- 
fiuv,  2</)ap6eAA€ijU.  2oAo;ua>fTos  Trapoi/iiai,  Mf\ci6.  'E /c/c A Tjfft a trr J) J,  KoiAefl.  'A(r/io 
Afffj-dr (i)v,  oil  yhp,  ws  vrroKa/j.0dvov(Ti  rtvfs,  *'A(r/uoTO  'Afffmruv,  2lp  'Aaffipifx.  "Hffatas, 
*lf(T<Tid,  'lepefiias  avv  @pi\voii  Kal  rij  iiriffroXi},  iv  evl,'l€pefx.ia,  Aoj'itJA,  Aovc^A.  'lefe- 
/ciTjA,  'U^fKiriK.  'Ia))3,  'ItiP.  'EffB^p,  'EaO-fip.  'E^co  Se  rovraiy  iarl  Tck  MoKKOiSaiKO,  OTrrp 
imyiypaTrrai  2opi3^0  2opj8ac€  «A."     Eusebius,  Ecc.  Hist.  1.  vi.  0.  25. 

^  Stuart's  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Canon,  p.  264. 

'  'EireiSriirfp  Tives  ew e;!^;€ip7jtra«'  avaTd^aadai  eavTo7s  ri  \(y6fifva  air6Kpv<p<i, 
Kal  fTTi/xi^at  Tavra  rij  6eonvfv(Trw  ypacpy,  ■nepl  fjs  iTr\T]<pop^6rjfi.ev,  KuBiis  irapeSoaav 
rots  irarpda IV  ot  ait'  apxv^  auroTTTai  Kal  vnripirai  yevdixfvoi  tov  \6yov  fSo^fv 
Kojuol  irpoTpair fVTi  irapa  yvr)(Tiwv  aSe\(pu)v,  Kol  /xaOdvTi,  &vcc6ev  e^rjs  ixd f(r6ai  rd  Kavovt' 
(6fx.fva  Kal  irapaSoOivra  ir lanvOivr a  re  6e7a  elvai  ^ifiKia'  'Iva  eKocrTos  tl  jxtv 
T]naTf]dT},  Karayvqi  twv  TrKavtiaavraiv  6  Se  KaOaphs  Stafielvas  X^^'^PV  "'aAij'  vvo/MuvricrKdfievos.  in 
Tolvvv  ^^s  niv  TraAoios  5iadr]Kr]s  0i0\ia  rip  dptdju^  rck  irdvTa  e'lKocr iSvo'  roaavra  yap, 
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In  the  preceding  list,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  book  of  Esther  Is  omitted,  for 
what  reason  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  ;  and  that  Ruth  is  reckoned  as  a  dis- 
tinct book. 

"  This  remarkable  passage,"  Prof.  Stuart  justly  states,  "  places  the  books  which 
we  name  apocryphal,  in  their  position  as  estimated  by  the  fathers  in  general.  They 
might  be  read  in  order  to  enlarge  our  Christian  knowledge  of  religious  things  ;  but 
they  were  merely  subordinate  and  secondary.  The  canonical  books  were  separated 
from  them  by  a  wide  distinction."' 

The  catalogue  of  sacred  books  contained  in  the  "  Synopsis  of  Scripture"  usually 
but  erroneously  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  is  throughout  little  else  than  a  copy  of  the 
preceding  list  extracted  from  his  festal  epistle,  so  that  it  will  suffice  to  add  a  short 
passage  from  it.  Tlie  anonymous  author  commences  his  synopsis  by  saying,  "  All 
the  Scripture  of  us  Christians  is  divinely  inspired  :  and  it  contains  not  an  indefinite 
but  ratiier  a  determined  number  of  canonical  books.  And  [those]  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  these."  Having  mentioned  their  names,  and  given  the  first  sentence  in 
each  book,  the  author  adds: — "The  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
twenty-two,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters :  but  besides  these  there 
are  other  books  of  the  same  Old  Testament,  not  canonical,  and  these  are  read 
only  by  catechumens,  viz.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
Esther,  Judith,  Tobit.  So  many  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  [which  are] 
NOT  CANONICAL.  Somc  of  the  antients  have  affirmed  that  Esther  is  canonical 
among  the  Hebrews  :  and  also  that  Ruth  is  joined  with  Judges,  and  reckoned  as  one 
liook.  In  this  way  they  compute  the  full  number  of  books  to  be  twenty-two.  These 
then  are  the  canonical  and  uncanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament."* 

So  weighty  is  this  testimony  of  the  autlior  of  the  Synopsis,  that  Canus  (one  of 
the  most  learned  advocates  of  the  modern  church  of  Rome,)  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  he  was  not  only  of  our  opinion,  but  also  drew  many  theologians  after  him  to 
this  opinion.^ 

(4.)  Ctril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a.  b.  345  or  350,)  in  his  fourth  catechetical 
discourse,  thus  instructs  the  catechumens : — "  Read  the  divine  Scripture,  the  twenty- 
two  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  translated  by  the  seventy-two  inter- 
preters  The  first  five  books  are  of  Moses,  which   is  the  Law  —  Genesis,  Exodus, 

Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy  ;  then  comes  Joshua  of  Nave ;  Judges  with  Ruth, 
numbered  tlie  seventh  book;  of  the  remaining  historical  books,  first  and  second  of 
the  Kingdoms;  one  book  among  the  Hebrews.  One  also  is  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  Kingdoms ;  with  them  also  the  Chronicles,  first  and  second,  are  one  book ;  the 
first  and  second  of  Ezra  [Ezra  and  Nehemiah]  are  reckoned  as  one ;  the  twelfth 
book  is  Esther ;  and  these  are  the  Historical  ones.     The  Poetical  books  are  five ; 

cis  iJKOvaa,  koI  to  aroixfta  to  irap'  'Efipaiois  elvai  irapaSeSorai.    rfj  Se  rd^ei  Kol  T<p  ouofiari 

icTTLV   iKaCTTOV,  OVTCOS  '  TTpCOTOV  T  fVfCT  IS,   (Itu'E^oSoS,   fjra  AtVlT  IKbv,   Kol  flfTO,  TOVTO    'Apld- 

uo  I,  Kol  Konrbf  rh  A(vt  ipov6  fiiov.  e|^s  5e  toutoij  eVrli/  'Itj  tro  Cs  d  rov  f<iav^,  Kol  Kpiral, 
Ka\  fxfra  tovto  f)  'Povd.  Kol  iraKiv  f^ris  Ba<ri\e  iwv  rtaaapa  jSijSAia'  kou  Toinay  rh  fifv  ■nparrov 
Kal  S^vTfpov  eh  li'  Pi$\iov  aptOfiflrai '  rh  Se  rpirov  koX  Teraprov  bp^oiois  els  fV  fxeTO.  5e  ToOra 
UapaXetTrdfjLeva  of  Kal  0',  els  4v  0i0\lov  apidnov/xeva,  elra  "EcrSpas  a  Kal  /8',  bfiolwi  els  tv, 
fiera  Se  ravra  $iP\os  'VahfJ.ui',  Kal  e^rjs  Tlapo ifniai.  elra  'EKKKrifftaar^s,  Kal 'Aifffi* 
iffffxaTuv.  Trpbs  rovTOis  ecTTi  Kal  'Iwfi,  Kal  \oinhv  wpo<pfiTaf  ol  fiev  SuSeKa  els  ev  0i0\iop 
apid/jLOv/jLevoi.  elra^Hcratas,  'lepefiias,  Kal  avv  alni^  Bapovx,  ®P''}>'oi  Kol  'Eirj<rTo\ Jj, 
Kal  fxer'  avrbv  'E^^k t^ \  Kal  Aavi-{)\.  &XP'  Tointav  tot'ijs  iraXaias  SiadiiKTis  JaTarai. 
Athanasii  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  961.     Ed.  Benedict.  Parisiis  1698. 

'  Stuart's  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Canon,  pp.  442,  443. 

*  Tlaffa  ypacpT]  rfp-wv  XptaTiavwy  OeSwveiiffTds  iariv,  ovk  a6pi(rTa  Se  aAXA  /jiaWoy  upiafiiva 

Ka)  KeKavovicTixeva  lx«i  to  $tP\ia  Kal  ^(rrl  Trjr  fiev  TraXaias  S lad-qKrjs  ravra. 'Ofiov 

TO  Kai'ovi^6ueva  ttjs  TraAaiaj  StaBijKris  /3(0\ta  etKotri  Svo,  lixdpidfxa  to7s  crTotxeloisruv  'E$pal(»v. 
'EKThs  Se  rovTwv  elal  naAif  erepa  /3</3A(o  rijs  auTrjs  iraXaias  SiaOrtKTjs,  ov  Kavovi^Sfxeva 
fiev,  avayiyvuaK6ii.fva  Se  fidvov  rots  KaTrjxov/ifvois  ravra'  ^o<pia  SoAo/ioij'tos,  Soi^io 
'lr)aov  vlov  ^tpax,  'Effdr] p,  'lovSr)6,  Tufilr.  Tonavra  koI  to  ju)]  Kavuvt  ^6nf  va,  rtfes 
fievroi  rQ)v  iraXaiwv  elpi^Kani  Kavovt^eerdai  irap"E0paiots  Kal  rr]!/  'Erre^p,  Kal  r^v  /uev  'Pov6  /xerh 
tS>v  Kpnuv  (vovfxevriv  ei'r  tv  fii^Kiov  i.pt9ixe7(T0at,  rrji/  Se  'EaB^p  els  'erepov  ef,  Kal  ovrai  irdAiv  els 
€tKO<Ti  Siio  rrvfxTTKripovnOai  rhv  apiOpibv  rHv  Kavovi^op.evwv  -nap'  avTois  ^k^Kiwv,  Kol  to  ixev  rris 
iro\ai«r  SlaO^]Kr)s  Pi0\ia  rd  to  Kavofi^o/xeva  Kal  to  /uJj  Kavoyt^o/jieva  roiadra  Kal  ruaavra. 
Synopsis  siura;  Scrii)tina',  in  Athanasii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  126. 

'  "Non  ab  hac  scntentia  fuit  alicnus  Damasccius  ct  Athanasius,  quos  thcologi  nmlti 
suciiti  suut."    Cani  Loci  Thcologici,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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viz.  Job,  the  book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  the 
seventeenth  book.  To  these  must  be  added  five  Prophetic  ones ;  the  twelve  pro- 
phets, one  book  ;  one  also  of  Isaiah ;  of  Jeremiah  with  Baruch,  Lamentations,  and 
the  epistle ;  then  Ezekiel ;  and  Daniel,  the  twenty-second  book  of  the  Old 
Testament." ' 

Although  the  books  are  somewhat  differently  arranged  from  the  order  which  ap- 
pears in  our  English  Bibles,  yet  the  books  are  the  same ;  excepting  that  Baruch  is 
added  to  Jeremiah.  But  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  understanding  those  parts 
of  Jeremiah's  preilictions  in  the  writing  of  which  Baruch  was  concerned  :  for  if  we 
understand  Cyril  as  referring  to  the  separate  apocryphal  book,  now  called  Baruch, 
the  number  of  twenty-two  canonical  books  will  be  exceeded.  "  Now,  if  any  sball 
affirm  that  nevertheless  there  are  other  canonical  books  besides  these,  Cyril  will 
refute  him  with  this  splendid  objurgation*  : . . .  '  Who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldest 
make  these  books  canonical  ?  The  apostles,  the  ancient  bishops,  the  governors  of 
the  church  were  much  wiser  than  thou  art,  who  have  commanded  those  books  alone 
to  us  as  canonical,  and  no  others.'  " 

(5.)  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers  (a.  d.  350),  exhibits  the  consent  of  the  Latin 
or  Western  Church  with  the  Oriental  or  Greek  Churches  in  the  fourth  century. 
In  his  prologue  or  preface  to  the  Psalms,  he  says  that  "  the  reason  why  the  Law  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  divided  into  twenty-books,  is,  that  they  may  agree  with  the 
number  of  letters.  Which  [books],  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  are 
thus  reckoned.  Of  Moses  there  are  five  books ;  Jesus  Nave  [is]  the  sixth ; 
Judges  and  Ruth,  the  seventh ;  the  first  and  second  of  the  Kingdoms  [1  and 
2  Samuel],  the  eighth  ;  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms  [1  and  2  Kings],  the 
ninth  ;  tlie  two  books  of  Paralipomena  [Chronicles],  the  tenth  ;  Ezra,  the  eleventh; 
Psalms,  the  twelfth ;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  [and]  Song  of  Songs, 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth ;  the  Twelve  Prophets,  the  sixteenth ; 
then  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  with  the  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle,  Daniel,  Ezekiel, 
Job,  and  Esther,  make  up  the  number  of  twenty-two  books.  To  some,  however,  it 
seems  good  to  add  Tobit  and  Judith,  and  thus  reckon  twenty-four  books,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Greek  Letters."  ^ 

This  catalogue  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  Origen  ;  and  though  some  persons 
thought  proper  to  add  the  apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  such  was  not  the  practice  of  tlie  Western  Church  generally  in  the  time  of 
Hilary,  nor  does  he  express  any  approbation  of  such  addition.  His  testimony  is  so 
clear  concerning  the  books  which  were  then  deemed  canonical  or  inspired,  that 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  could  not  except  against  it,  and  therefore  he  classes  Hilary 
among  those  ancients  who  followed  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament*,  to 

'  'PiVa-yivuffKi  ras  6eias  •ypa<pas,  toj  elKOffi  Svo  fii^Kovs  Trjs  TraXaias  Siad7]Kr}s,  ravras  tos 
inrh  Tuv  ffiSofj-riKovra  Svo  fpfxriveuBda-as '  .  ,  .  ToD  tid/xov  fiiv  yap  fialv  a'l  Muff f  us  irpwrat 
irivn  fii^Koi,  TiviCis,  'E|o5os,  Aewi'Tj/civ,  'ApiO/jLol,  AevTepov6fj.iov  4^ris  Sk 
'Irj (TO Cs  vlhs  tiav^,  Kal  rh  tuv  KpiTuv  fi€Ta  ttjs  'PoiiO,  PifiKioi/  'fPSojj.ov  aptd/j.oviX(vov.  Tuv 
5«  AoiircSr  laTOpMuv  $t^\iuu  rj  irpuTri  Kal  r)  devTfpa  7uv  Baa iXnuv,  fj.ia  nap'  'E^paiots 
earl  jSi/SAos,  fx'.a  5e  Kal  7]  t  pir-q  Kal  Terdprri,  Suoius  5*  trap'  avroiis  Kal  ruv  Tlapa\fnrofji4vuv 
7)  irpdiTi)  Kal  7]  SevTf pa  fiia  Ti'7xa«'«t  0l0\os,  Kal  rod  'EaSpa  i]  irpun]  Kal  r)  SfVTtpa  fua  X(\6- 
yiarat'  SuSfKarr}  /3i/8A.os  r]  'E  a  Oil  p.  Kal  toi  yikv  laropiKO.  Tovra-  ra  5e  cTTtxipa  tiO'X'^''*'  '"'^''Te, 
'Idi)3,  Kal  'QifiXus  "Va^jJiwv,  Koi  Tlapuifxiai,  Kal  'EKK\ijaiaar^s,  Kal^  Aiaf^a  (fafidruy, 
fTTTaKaiSsKaTOv  ^i^Xiov.  tnl  tovtois  Se  TrpoprirtKa,  irevn '  tuv  SuSeKa'irpo<pT]Tuv  fua  pifiKos, 
Kal  '  H  a  at  0  V  fxia,  Kal  'li  pe/xiov  fila,  fifra  BapuvXt  '^^^  @pr)vuv  Kal  'EnriaToXijs,  tlra 
'le(eKi^\,  Kal  ^  tov  AovitjA,  e'lKoaiSivTepa  fiiSXosrrjs  iraAaias  SiadrjKris.  Cyril,  Catech.  iv. 
c  33.  p.  67.  Parisiis. 

'  Whitaker's  Disputation  on  Scripture,  translated  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  p.  58. 

'  Et  ea  caussa  est,  vt  in  viginti  duos  libros  lex  Testamenti  Veteris  deputetur,  ut  cmn 
literarum  numero  convenirent.  Qui  ita  secundum  traditiones  veterum  deputantur,  ut 
Mosis  sint  libri  quinque  ;  Jesu  Naue  sextus ;  ludicum  et  Ruth  septimus ;  primus  et  secun- 
dus  Regnorum  in  octauum,  tertius  et  quartus  in  nonum,  Paralipomenon  duo  in  decimum 
sint,  sermones  dierum  ;  Esdrte  in  vndecimum  ;  liber  Psalmorum  in  duodecimum  ;  Salo- 
monis  Proverbia,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticum  Canticorum  in  tertium  decimum,  et  quartum 
decimum,  et  quintum  decimum ;  Duodecim  autem  Prophetae  in  sextura  decimum  ;  Esaias 
deinde  et  leremias  cum  lamentatione  et  Epistola ;  Sed  et  Daniel,  et  Ezechicl,  et  lob,  et 
Hester,  viginti  et  duum  librorum  numerum  consumment.  Quibusdam  autem  visum  est, 
additis  Tobia  et  ludith  viginti  quatuor  libros  secundum  numerum  grcecarum  literarum 
connumcrarc."     Hilarii  Opera,  p.  9.     Parisiis,  1693,  fol. 

*  "  Multi  vctcrum,  ut  Mclito,  Epiphanius,  Hilariiis,  &c.  in  canonc  Vctcris  Testamenti 
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which  (as  he  himself  admits)  they  acknowledged  that  none  of  the  controverted 
books  belonn;.* 

(6.)  Kpiphanius,  a  native  of  Palestine,  who  was  chosen  bishop  of  Constantia  in 
the  islaiiil  of  Cyprus  (a.  d.  368),  has  spoken  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
three  different  parts  of  liis  writings;  one  of  these  it  will  be  sufBcient  to  adduce, 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  lie  neither  adds  one  more  to  tlie  sacred  canon,  nor 
subtracts  from  it  one  more  than  we  do  :  —  "  Now  the  Jews  had  these  prophets  and 
books  of  prophets  until  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  1.  Genesis. 
2.  Exodus.  3.  Leviticus.  4.  Numbers.  5.  Deuteronomy.  6.  The  book  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Nave.  7.  The  book  of  Judges.  8.  Ruth.  9.  Job.  10.  The  Psalter. 
11.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  12.  Ecclesiastes.  13.  The  Song  of  Songs.  14. 
The  first  [book]  of  the  Kingdoms.  15.  The  second  [book]  of  the  Kingdoms. 
16.  The  third  [book]  of  the  Kingdoms.  17.  The  fourth  [book]  of  the  Kingdoms. 
18.  The  first  [book]  of  Paralipomena  [Chronicles].  19.  Th«  second  [book]  of 
Paralipomena.     20.  The  book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets.     21.  The  Prophet  Isaiah. 

22.  The  Prophet  Jeremiah  with  the  Lamentations  and  his  Epistles  and  Baruch. 

23.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel.  24.  The  Prophet  Daniel.  25.  The  first  [book]  of  Es- 
dras.  26.  I'he  second  book.  27.  The  book  of  Esther.  And  these  are  the  twenty- 
seven  books,  which  were  given  by  God  to  the  Jews  ;  though  they  are  reckoned  only 
twenty-two  according  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet ;  ten  of  the  books 

which   are  double   being  reduced  to  five There  are  also  two  other  books, 

which  are  doubtful,  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  and  of  Solomon,  besides  certain  other 
books  which  are  apocryphal."* 

(7.)  Gregobt,  Bishop  of  Nazianzum  (a.  d.  370),  in  his  thirty-third  poem  thus 
enumerates  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  —  "  All  the  historical  books 
are  twelve,  of  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  wisdom.  First  Genesis,  then  Exodus,  and 
Leviticus,  then  Nxniibers,  then  Deuteronomy.  Then  Joshua,  and  Judges  ;  Huih  is 
the  eighth ;  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  are  the  acts  of  Kings ;  then  Chronicles  ;  the 
last  is  Ezra.  There  are  five  books  in  metre  ;  the  first  of  which  is  Job,  then  David 
[Psalms],  three  belong  to  Solomon,  viz.  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Proverbs.  In  like 
manner  there  are  five  of  the  prophetic  Spirit ;  twelve  of  these  are  comprised  in 
one,  viz.  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  then  Joel,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  these  make  one.  The  second 
is  Isaiah,  then  Jeremiah  who  was  called  from  the  womb,  Ezekiel,  and  the  grace 
of  Daniel.  I  have  exhibited  twenty-two  books,  corresponding  with  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  Hebrews."  ^     After  enumerating  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 

exponendo,  secuti  sunt  Hebrajos,  non  Gnecos.  Bellannin.  de  Verbo  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  20.  col. 
67.  A. 

'  Ibid.  1.  i.  c.  10.  col.  31.  B.  "Hi  libri  simul  omnes  (Tobise,  Judith,  Sapientia;,  Eccle- 
eiastici,  et  Maccaba;orum)  rejiciuntur  ab  Hebraiis." 

*  'Eaxov  5f  ovTot  oi  'lovSaiot  &XP^  '''V^  ^"'^  Ba0v\wvoi  aiXM^^wffiay  iirapdSou  P't^Xovs  rt  Kcd 
Trpo(pi)Tas  tovtovs,  koi  Trpo<pr)To>u  /3i)3A.ouj  ravras.  Tlfxirriv  fxtv  r4v(ffiv,  dfinfpav  Sf'E^oSov, 
Tpirrju  Afv'iriKbi',  reTaprriu  'ApiOfiovs,  irefiirTi)!'  A(vr(pov6ixiov,  tKTtjv  $ip\ov 'iriffov 
Tov  Naui),  f^SdfiJiv  Tuv  KpiTwp,  oySArjv  ttjs  'Pov6,  ivvdrriv  tov  'I w^,  SfKaTrju  rh  V a Krij- 
piov,  ivZeK(iTr}v  Tlapoifilas  'SaAofn.uvTOS,  SvoSeKatSfKaTTjv  'Ek KhTja-taffTi^y,  TptcTKaiSf. 
Kari)v  rh^ Aiff fia  rwf  ^(rudruv,  Tf ffcraptcrKaidfKdTriv  it pwTi)v  BatriXcicof  ■HfVTfKa.iifKd.Tr^v 
SevTfpav  BacT  i\f  tuu  (KKaiSfKdryjv  t  piTtjv  ^aff  iXtioiv  iirTOKaiitK&TTiv  t  (t  dpTr\v  Bao-t- 
Xtiuv,  oKTuiKaiZtKdTriv  trpdirriv  TlapaXfiirofitvuv,  4yi'(aKai5fKdTT}v  ifVTtpav  TTapaAct- 
irofxtvuv,  (Iko(Tt))v  nrpuTijv  'Hfrataf  rbv  T\po(pi)'Tr]v ,  UKoar^v  SfvTfpav  rhf  TlpoiprjT-qv  'Itpf- 
filav,  fj.fr a  ruv  Qpi)vuv  koX  'Eir laroXSiv  avrov  re  Kol  rov  Bapovx,  tlKoar^v  rplr-qv  'lt((- 
Kt^K  rbv  npo(pi)rr)i',  UKOffrijv  r(rdpri)v  AaviriX  rhv  Tlpo<prirriv,  f'lKoar^v  tr4fi.imjv  rh  irpuroy 
Pt^Klov   rov  'Ea-Spa,    (lKO(rri]v    (KTriv  rh  Sturtpov   fiipXiov,    tlKO(Triiv   i^Sdn-qy   rh    PiffXiov 

EffBrip.  Kol  avral  flmi'  al  flKoaieirri^  $l0\oi  al  iK  &(ov  Soddffai  rois  'lovSaiois' 
ftKOffiSvo  Sf  (Lj  TO  Trap'  avrols  <Troix(^<i  twi'  'E^paiKuv  ypaixfidroiv  apiBfiovfifyai  5<o  rh  SmXovaBai 
5*/co  Pi0\ouv  fls  TTfyrf  Xtyofifvas  •  .  .  .  .  tlcl  St  koI  &\Aaj  Svo  3')3Aoi  Trap'  ai)To7s  iv  a.fi<piK(Krtf, 
V  2o(pla  rot  ^ipax,  KO'^  V  "rov  'SaKop.wyros,  X^^pis  HWdiv  rivdv  ^i^Xiuiv  iv air OKpv<pwv 
Epiphanius  adversus  Iliercs.  pp.  18,  19.     Colonic,  1682. 

*  XnropiKoi  pifv  taat  )3i/3Aoi  SvoKalSfKa  iruaat, 
T^j  ipxatorfpas  'EPpaiKris  ao(pli)^. 
llpuriara  PeVf  ffi  s,  'EfuSos,  \tv'ir  iKhv, 
"E-Kiir   ' ApiOfMoi,  Kara  Sfurfpof  ti6/xo!. 
'Eirtir'  '1 7) (TO D  J,  Ku\  Kpir  ai-  'PniiO  oySArf 

'H  5'  ivvdrri  Sf  Kdrt]  rt  /3i/3Aoi,  wpd^f  t^  Bao'iA^ODC, 
Kal  TO  napaXfiirdfifi'''  ?trx«Toi'  5'  'EaSpav  ^X*'** 
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ment,  Gregory  adds,  "  If  there  are  any  besides,  they  are  not'  among  the  genuine 
[books]."* 

(8.)  Amphii^ochius,  Bishop  of  Iconium  (a.  d.  380),  writing  to  his  friend  Se- 
leucus,  gives  a  catalogue  in  Greek  verse  of  the  canonical  books,  so  closely  agreeing 
•with  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzum,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  repeated.  Only  he 
states  thai  to  these  some  add  Esther :  and  after  enumerating  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  adds,  "  Let  this  be  the  most  certain  canon  of  the  divinely  inspired 
Scriptures."  '^ 

We  now  turn  to  the  Fathers  or  Ecclesiastical  Writers  of  the  Latin  or  Western 
Church. 

(9.)  Of  all  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  of  that  Church,  who  have  given  catalogues  of 
the  inspired  books  of  Scripture,  Jerome  (who  lived  in  the  fourth  century)  is  the 
most  eminent.  He  perceived  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  Jews,  in  order 
to  discover  the  true  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  that  would  be  the  only 
means  of  ascertaining  what  books  the  New  Testament  confirmed  as  canonical.  His 
exact  studies  of  the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  his  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  the  most  learned  rabbis  of  his  time,  and  his  indefatigable  zeal  for  attain- 
ing the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  are  all  well  known.  No  father  of  the  Church, 
before  or  after  Jerome,  perceived  the  truth  concerning  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament with  so  much  clearness  and  precision.  His  sentiments  on  this  subject  are 
developed  in  his  "  Prologus  Galeatus,"  or  general  preface  concerning  all  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  which  was  written  about  a.d.  392,  and  was  prefixed  by  him 
to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  from  the  Hebrew. 

Having  stated  that  the  Hebrews  have  twenty-two  letters,  and  as  many  books  of 

A«  5€  (mxvpO'i  ■Tt'cTe,  irpwroj  Siv  'Iwj8, 

'Eireira  Aau(S,  (It a  rpeis  ^oXo/Mivriai, 

'EKK\r](Tia<rT  l)S,'^At<Tna  koI  Hapoifilai, 

Kai  irtyff  6ixoiws  irvevfiaros  vpocpr)TiKov' 

Mlav  fifu  elcTiv  es  ypatp^jy  ol  SciStKa, 

'n.<n)4,  k'  'hfjLCfS,  KoX  Mixo^as  ^  rpiros, 

Ettsit'  'Ico^A,  tfr'  '\()iuu.s,  'A/SSias, 

NaoJju  T€,  k'  'A/3;8a/f ou/u  t6,  x^  lio(pti)vias, 

' Ayya7oi,  elra  Zaxapiai,  MoAax'^^  ' 

Miav  fjiiv  o'lSe.     ^evripa  S'  'Htratar, 

"EireiG'  6  K\ri0(\s  'lepeyuior  fK  fipi(povs, 

E7t'  '\e^iKiri\,  xat  AaviiiKov  X'^-P^s- 

'Apxo'or  M*"  ff^VK"  5ua>  koI  eiKocri  fii^Xous, 

Tois  ruv  'Efipa'iuy  ypafifimriu  avrtdeTovs. 

Greg.  Naz  Opera,  torn,  ii,  p.  98. 
'  Contemporary  with  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nazianzum,  was  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  a  dea- 
con of  the  Christian  church  at  Edessa,  of  whose  works  a  complete  edition  was  published 
by  Dr.  Assemanni  at  Rome,  1732 — 47,  in  Syriac  and  Latin,  and  Greek  and  Latin. 
Although  Ephrem  has  left  no  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books,  yet  from  his  other  Syriac 
writings  it  would  appear  that  he  (and  consequently  the  ancient  Syrian  church)  had  the 
same  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  which  the  Jews  had,  and  which  we  have.  The  first 
volume  of  his  Syrian  and  Latin  works  "  contains  Ephrera's  Commentaries  upon  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  upon  Joshua,  the  Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  two 
books  of  the  Kings :  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Syriac  works  are  Commentaries 
upon  Job,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  Micah,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  Ebedjesu  "  [a  learned  Syrian  writer  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century]  "in  his  catalogue  (apud  Assemanni  Bibliotheca 
Orientalis,  tom.  iii.  p.  61,  62.)  enumerates  Ephrem's  Commentaries  upon  most  or  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve 
Prophets.  He  says  nothing  of  any  Commentaries  of  Ephrem  upon  any  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  after  those  :  which"  (the  accurate  Dr.  Lardncr  remarks)  "  makes  me  think  that 
Ephrem's  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Jews.  Moreover,  in 
his  Syriac  works  still  remaining,  he  has  several  times  expressly  called  Malachi  the  last  of 
the  Prophets.  And  Assemanni  owns  (Bib.  Or.  tom.  ii.  Syr.  p.  94.  CD.,  and  p.  31.5.  C), 
that,  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  book  of  Daniel,  Ephrem  takes  no  notice  of  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children,  or  of  the  Stories  of  Susanna  or  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  Though  Ephrem 
commented  upon  the  book  of  Jeremiah's  Lamentations,  there  does  not  appear  anv  com- 
mentary of  his  upon  Baruch Ephrem  esteemed  Malaclii  the  last  of  the  Prophets; 

therefore  he  admitted  no  later  writings  into  the  canon  cf  the  Old  Testament."     Lardner's 
Credibility,  Part  ii.  ch.  102.  §  II.,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.  4to  edit. 

*  .  .  .  .  Kavuv  av  dr]  twv  dioirvevarKv  rpafiav.  Amphiloch.  Ep.  ad  Seleucum,  in  Greg. 
Naz,  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  134. 
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divine  doctrine  for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  which  he  divides  into  three  classes, 
Jerome  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
following  terms : ' 

"The  first  book  is  called  by  them  Bresith,  which  we  call  Genesis.  The  second, 
Veelle  Semoth"  [or  Exodus].  The  third  Vajecra,  that  is,  Leviticus.  The  fourtli 
Vajedabhar,  which  we  call  Numbers.  The  fifth  JSlle  Addebarim,  or  Deuteronomy. 
These  are  the  five  books  of  Moses  which  they  call  Thorah,  that  is,  the  Law. 

"The  second  [class]  contains  the  Prophets;  and  they  begin  from  Jesus  the  son  of 
Nave,  who  with  them  is  called  Josue  Ben  Nun.  The  next  is  Sophetim^  that  is,  the 
Book  of  Judges,  with  which  they  join  Ruth,  because  her  history  happened  in  the 
times  of  the  Judges.  The  third  is  Samuel,  which  we  call  the  first  and  second  book 
of  Kings.  The  fourth  is  Malachim,  that  is,  the  Kings,  or  the  third  and  fourth  book 
of  Kings.  And  it  is  much  better  to  say  Malacliim,  that  is.  Kings,  than  Malachoth, 
that  is.  Kingdoms,  because  they  do  not  contain  the  history  of  many  nations,  but  of 
the  people  of  Israel  only,  consisting  of  twelve  tribes.  The  fifth  is  Isaiah  ;  the  sixth, 
Jeremiah;  the  seventh,  Ezekiel;  the  eighth,  the  book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  which 
they  call  Tkare  Asra. 

"The  third  class  is  that  of  the  Hagiographa"  [or  sacred  writings],  "the  first  of 
which  is  Job;  the  second,  David,  of  which  they  make  one  volume  called  the  Psalms, 
divided  into  five  parts.  The  third  is  Solomon,  containing  three  books,  —  Proverbs, 
■which  they  call  Masaloth  or  Parables  ;  the  fourth,  Ecclesiastes  or  Coheleth;  the 
fifth,  the  Son'.'  of  Songs,  by  them  entitled  Sir  hax.iirim,  the  sixth  is  Daniel.  The 
seventh,  Dibre  hajaniim,  that  is,  the  Words  of  Days  (by  which  appellation  we  ma^ 
more  significantly  term  the  Chronicle  of  the  whole  sacred  history),  which  book  is 
by  us  called  the  first  and  second  of  the  Paralipomena  [or  Remains],  The  eighth  is 
Ezra ;  which,  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  ninth 
is  Esther. 

"  Thus,  in  all,  there  are  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Law;  that  is,  five  books  of 
Moses;  eight  of  the  Prophets,  and  nine  of  the  Hagiographa.  Though  some*  reckon 
Ruth  and  Ciiioth''  [or  Lamentations]  "among the  Hagiographa,  and  thus  make  the 
number  twenty-four. 

"  This  prologue  may  serve   as   a  helmeted  introduction  to   all   the  books  of 

'  "  Primus  apud  eos  liber  vocatur  Beresith,  quern  nos  Gcnesin  dicimus.  SecundusFee/fe 
Semoth.  Tertius  Vajicra,  id  est  Leviticus.  Quartus  Vajedabber,  quem  Numeros  vocamiis 
Quintus  Elle  haddebarim,  qui  Deutcronomium  prisnotatur.  Hi  sunt  quinque  libri  Mosis, 
quos  proprie  Thoia,  id  est  Legem,  appellant." 

"Secundum  Pr()i)lietarum  ordinem  faciunt,  et  incipiunt  ab  Jesu  filio  Nave,  qui  apud  eos 
Josua  Ben  Nun  dicitur.  Deinde  subtexunt  Soplietiin,  id  est  Judicum  librum,  et  in  eum- 
dem  compingunt  Ruth,  quia  in  diebus  Judicum  facta  ejus  narratur  historia.  Tertius 
sequitur  Samuel,  quem  nos  Kegum  primum  et  secundum  dicimus.  Quartus  Malachim, 
id  est  Regum,  qui  tertio  et  quarto  Rcgum  voluminc  continetur.  Meliusque  multo  est 
Malachim,  id  est  Regum,  quam  Mulachulh,  id  est  Rcgnorum,  dicere:  non  enim  multarum 
gentium  dcscribit  regna,  sed  unius  Israelitici  populi,  qui  tribubus  duodecim  continetur. 
Quintus  est  Esaias.  Scxtus  Jeremias.  Septimus  Ezechiel.  Octavus  liber  duodecim  Pro- 
phetarum,  qui  apud  illos  vocatur  Thereasar. 

"  Tertius  ordo  'Ayi6ypa(pa  possidet.  Et  primus  liber  incipit  ab  Job.  Secundus  a  David, 
quem  quinque  incisionibus  et  uno  Psalnioruin  vuUuniiie  comprehendunt.  Tertius  est 
Solomon,  tres  libros  habens,  Provcrbia,  qute  illi  Misle,  id  est  Parabolas,  appellant: 
Ecclesiasten,  id  est  Coheleth :  Caiiticum  Cauticorum,  quem  titulo  Sir  Assirim  pnenotant. 
Sextus  est  Daniel.  Septimus  Dibre  hajammim,  id  est  Verba  dierum,  quod  significantius 
XpoviKhv  totius  divinaj  historiae  poesumus  appellare,  qui  liber  apud  nos  TlapaXdirotiivatv 
primus  et  secundus  inscribitur.  Octavus  Ezras,  qui  et  ipse  similiter  apud  Grseoos  et 
Latinos  in  duos  libros  divisus  est.     Nonus  Esther. 

"  Atque  ita  fiunt  pariter  Veteris  Legis  libri  viginti  duo,  id  est,  Mosis  quinque,  et  Pro- 
phetarum  octo:  Hagiographorum  novcm.  Quanquam  nonnuUi  Ruth  et  Cinoth  inter 
'A7id7po<po  Fcriptitcnt,  ct  hos  libros  in  suo  putcnt  nunicro  supputandos ;  ac  per  hoc  esse 
priscaj  Legis  libros  viginti  qnatuor 

"  llic  prologus  scripturaruni  quasi  galeafum  principium  omnibus  libris,  quos  dc  Ilcbrrco 
vcrtimus  in  Latinuni,  convenirc  ]>otest:  ut  scire  valcamus,  (piicquid  extra  hos  est,  inter 
'Air6Kpv(t)a  esse  puiiciidum.  Igitiir  Sapientia,  qux  vulgo  Saloinonis  inscribitur,  ct  Jesu 
filii  Sirach  liber,  et  Judith,  Tobias,  et  Pastor,  non  sunt  in  Canoiie.  ^Iacchaba^o^um  pri- 
mum librum  hebraicum  rrpcri.  Secundus  gnecus  est,  quod  ex  ii>sa  qnoqnc  jibrasi  probari 
potest."     Ilicronymi  Prologus  tJaleatus,  op.  toin.  i   jtp.  .317 — 322.     Parisiis,  1G93. 

*  As  the  Masoritcs  and  Tahniidists. 
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Scripture,  whicli  we  have  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Latin :  so  tliat  we  may  be 
able  to  know,  that  whatever  is  beyond  these,  is  to  be  put  among  the  apocryphal 
books.  Thei'efore,  Wisdom,  which  is  commonly  called  Solomon's,  and  the  Book  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  Tobit,  and  the  Shepherd  are  not  in  the  canon.  The 
first  book  of  Maccabees  I  have  found  in  Hebrew ;  the  second  is  Greek,  as  is  evident 
from  its  phraseology." 

In  th&  preceding  catalogue  of  the  canonical  or  inspired  books,  Jerome  has  given 
them  just  as  they  stand  in  our  English  Bibles,  excepting  that  he  has  designated 
some  of  them  by  their  Hebrew  names ;  that  is,  he  has  given  the  canon  recognised 
by  all  Protestant  churches,  not  the  canon  made  by  the  modern  church  of  Rome  on 
the  8th  of  April,  in  the  year  1546,  that  is  only  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four  years 
after  the  time  of  Jerome.  In  other  parts  of  his  biblical  labours,  Jerome  has 
expressed  his  deliberate  judgment  respecting  the  apocryphal  Books  in  equally 
explicit  terms.' 

Thus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  books  of  Solomon  from  the 
Hebrew,  he  says  that  he  has  translated  only  "  three  books  of  Solomon,  —  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Preacher,  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  There  is  also  the  book  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  a  pseudepigraphal"  (or  falsely  ascribed)  "book,  called 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon;  the  former  of  which  I  have  found  in  Hebrew,  and  called 
not  Ecclesiasticus  (as  it  is  by  the  Latins)  but  the  Parables;  to  which  were  joined 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  that  the  collection  might  the  better  resemble 
the  books  of  Solomon,  both  in  number  and  subject-matter.  The  second  is  not  at 
all  to  be  found  among  the  Hebrews  ;  and  the  style  plainly  shows  that  it  is  of  Greek 
original;  and  some  ancient  writers  affirm  that  it  is  the  work  of  Philo  the  Jew.  As 
therefore  the  Church  reads  the  Books  of  Judith,  and  Tobit,  and  of  the  Maccabees, 
but  DOES  NOT  RECEIVE  THEM  AMONG  THE  CANONICAL  ScRiPTUEEs;  SO  likewise  it  may 
read  these  two  books  "  [that  is,  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  AVisdom  of  Solomon],  "  but 
not  for  establishing  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas." '^ 

In  his  preface  to  Jeremiah  he  further  says  that  the  Book  of  Baruch  the  Scribe  of 
Jeremiah  is  not  read  in  Hebrew,  nor  received  by  the  Hebrews ;  wherefore  he  passed 
it  over.^  In  his  preface  to  Daniel  he  states,  that  that  book  had  neither  the  history  or 
Susanna,  nor  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  nor  the  fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  * : 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  the  apocryphal  and  inspired  books  were  inter- 
mingled  at  a  very  early  period,  yet,  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
we  find  in  close  connexion  with  the  apocryphal  books,  those  prefaces  of  Jerome  in  which 
the  apocryphal  writings  are  rejected.  (Hody,  de  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibus,  p.  662.) 
In  all  the  earlier  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible,  Dr.  Hody  adds,  the  same  prologues 
(or  prefaces)  are  found.  (Ibid.)  Subsequently  to  the  reformation,  however,  a  new  form 
was  introduced,  and  these  scriptural  barriers  were  removed  ;  at  first  cautiously  and 
rarely;  then,  after  the  decree  of  the  so-called  council  of  Trent,  more  freely  and  fre- 
quently; and  at  length,  under  papal  sanction,  boldly  and  almost  imiversally,  in  order  to 
advance  the  credit  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  estimation  of  in- 
spired writings.  The  proofs  of  these  facts  are  given  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham,  in  pp.  51 
— 73.  of  Dr.  Leander  van  Ess's  "  Two  Letters  "  addressed  to  him,  with  his  "  Reply." 
London,  1826.  8vo. 

'  " tridui  opus  nomini  vestro  consecravi,  intferpretationem  videlicet  trium  Salo* 

monis  voluminum;  Masloth,  quas  Hebraei  Parabolas,yv\gsA&  autem  editio  Proverbia  vocat: 
Coeleth,  quam  Griece  Ecclesiasten,  Latine  Concionatorem,  possumus  dicere;  Sir  Assirim, 
quod  in  nostra  lingua  vertitur  Oanticum  Canticorum.  Fertur  et  navaperbs,  Jesu  filii  Si- 
rach liber,  et  alius  'Vev^eirlypa<po%,  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur.  Quorum  priorem 
Hebraicum  reperi,  non  Ecclesiasticum,  ut  apud  Latinos,  sed  Parabolas  prfenotatum,  cui 
juncti  erant  Ecclesiastes  et  Oanticum  Canticorum;  ut  similitudinem  Salomonis,  non  solum 
librorum  numero,  sed  etiam  materiarum  gencre,  cotequarct.  Secundus  apud  Hehrajos 
nusquam  est,  quia  et  ipse  stylus  Grsecam  eloquentiam  redolet;  et  nonnuUi  scriptorum  ve- 
terura  hunc  esse  Judsei  Philonis  affirmant.  Sicut  ergo  Judith,  et  Tobi[je],  et  Machabiseo- 
rum  libros  legit  quidem  Ecclesia,  sed  inter  canonicas  scrifturas  NON  kecipit,  sic  et 
hjEC  duo  volumina  legat  ad  sedificationem  plebis,  non  ad  auctoritatem  ecclcsiasticorum 
dogmatum  confirmandam."     Prsef.  in  libros  Salomonis,  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  938,  939. 

"  "  Librum  autem  Baruch,  notarii  ejus,  qui  apud  Hebrssos  nee  legitur  nee  habetur,  prae- 
termisimus."     Praafatio  in  Jeremiam,  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  .554.     Parisiis,  l693. 

*  *'  Qui  [scil.  liber  Danielis]  apud  Hebr»os  nee  Susannas  habet  historian!,  nee  Hymnum 
trium  Puerorum,  nee  Belis  Draconisque  fabulas."  Prsefatio  in  Daniel.,  Op.  toni.  i. 
p.  990. 
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and  in  his  prefaces  to  the  books  of  Tobit '  and  of  Judith  "^y  he  characterises  them  as 
apocrj'phal  and  not  received  by  tlie  Jews. 

Further :  "  in  tlie  very  text  of  the  Vulgate  Jerome  notes  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  every  apocryphal  addition  to  the  sacred  text:  and  had  the  Latin  church  but 
heeded  the  teachings  of  her  great  master  on  this  subject,  her  Bible  would  never 
have  been  contaminated  by  its  spurious  excrescences ;  nor  would  the  fathers  of  the 
Cc'Uncil  of  Trent  have  made  a  decision  alike  discreditable  to  their  reputation  as 
scholars,  and  their  integrity  and  sincerity  as  Christians."  ^ 

(10.)  lluFiNus,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  who  was  at  first  the  friend  and  after- 
wards the  bitter  enemy  of  Jerome  (a.  d.  390  or  397)  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  having  cited  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  says:  —  "  It  therefore  seems  proper  in 
this  place  to  enumerate  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  according 
to  the  tradition  of  our  ancestors  are  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  himself,  as  we  have  received  them  from  the  monuments  of  the  fathers.  Of 
the  Old  Testament  therefore  in  the  first  place  there  have  been  delivered  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  N  umbers,  Deuteronomy.  After 
these  [are]  Jesus  Nave  [Joshua  the  son  of  Nun],  and  Judges  together  with  Ruth. 
Next  are  the  four  books  of  the  Kingdoms,  which  the  Hebrews  reckon  two.  The 
Remains,  which  are  called  the  Book  of  Days  [or  Chronicles],  and  two  books  of 
Ezra  [that  is,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah]  which  they  reckon  as  one,  and  Esther.  More- 
over, of  the  propliets  [there  are]  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel:  besides, 
one  book  of  the  twelve  Prophets.  Job  also  and  the  Psalms  of  David  are  distinct 
books.  But  Solomon  delivered  three  books  to  the  Church, — Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Songs.     With  these  they  concluded  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."* 

After  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  Rufinus  adds  :  — 
"  These  are  the  books  which  the  fathers  have  included  in  the  canon,  and  out  of 
which  they  would  establish  the  assertions  of  our  faith.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
known,  that  there  are  also  other  books  which  are  not  canonical,  but  which  have 
been  called  ecclenimtical  by  our  ancestors ;  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  another 
which  is  called  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach ;  and  among  the  Latins  is  called 
by  the  name  of  Ecclesiasticus  ;  by  which  name  is  denoted  not  the  author,  but  the 
quality  of  the  book.     Of  the  same  rank  is  the  little  book  of  Tobit,  and  Judith,  and 

the  books  of  Maccabees All  which  indeed  they  would  have  to  be  read  in 

churches,  but  not  to  be  alleged  by  way  of  authority  for  confirming  articles  of  faith. 
Other  scriptures  they  called  apocktphal,  ivhich  they  would  not  have  to  he  read  in 
churches.  These  things  I  have  thought  proper  to  put  down  here,  as  received  from 
our  ancestors,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  learning  the  first  elements  of 
the  church  and  of  the  faith,  tliat  they  may  know  from  what  fountains  they  ought  to 
draw  the  word  of  God."  *  It  is  impossible  tor  any  thing  to  be  more  discriminating 
or  decisive  than  this  catalogue  of  Rufinus. 

'  Addressing  the  Bishops  Chromatins  and  Heliodorus,  he  says: — "  Mirnri  noii  desino 
cxactionis  vestraj  instantiam:  e.xij^itis  enim  ut  Libriim  Chalda>o  scnnoiie  conscri|itinn  ad 
Latinum  stylum  traham  :  litirum  utique  Tobite,  qucm  Hebraei  do  catalogo  Divinnnim 
Scripturarum  secantes,  his,  quae  Apocrypha  memorant,  manciparunt."  Praifatio  in  Librum 
Tobiae,  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  1158. 

*  Apud  Hebrajos  liber  Judith  inter  Apocry])ha  legitur;  cujus  auctoritas  ad  roboranda 
ilia,  qua  in  coiitcntioncm  veniunt,  minus  idonea  judicatur."  I^rsefatio  in  librum  Judith, 
Op.  tom.  i.  p.  1170. 

*  Prof.  Stowe  on  the  Apocryphal  Books.    Bii)liotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1854,  p.  304. 

*  "  Et  ideo,  quae  sunt  Novi  ac  Vcteris  Testamenti  volumina,  qua;  secundum  majorcm 
traditionem  per  ipsum  Spiritum  Sanctum  inspirata  creduntur  et  ecclcsiis  Ciiristi  tradita, 
coinpetens  videtur  hoc  in  loco  evidcnti  numero,  sicut  ex  patrum  monumentis  accepimus, 
designare.  Itaqiic  Vcteris  Testamenti  omnium  prime  Mojsi  qninquc  libri  sunt  traditi,— 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Ix;viticns,  Ntuncrus,  Dentcrononiiiiin.  Post  hwc  Jesus  Nave,  et  Judi- 
cnrn,  simul  cum  Kuth.  Quatuor  jjost  ha;c  Hejrnorurn  libri,  quos  llebrasi  duos  numcraut 
Paraliponiena,  qui  Diumm  dicitur  Liber,  ct  Esdr.'B  duo,  quia  apud  illos  singuli  conipu- 
tautiir,  ct  IK'stcr.  Prophelaruin  vcro  Isaias,  ,Iereniias,  Ezcchiel,  et  Daniel.  Prailcrea 
duodecim  prophetarnin  liljcr  unns.  Job  quo(im'  ct  Psalmi  David  singuli  sunt  libri.  Solo- 
mon vero  trcs  ccclesia;  tradidit,  Provcrbia,  Kccksiasten,  ct  Cantica  Canticorum.  In  his 
concluserunt  nuincnun  iibrornni  Vcteris  Testamenti."  Rufini  Expositio  in  Symbol.  Apost. 
in  the  Ai)pendix  to  Cyprian's  Works,  ]>.  26.  Oxonii.  1682. 

*  "Hicc  sunt,  cjua;  patrcs  intra  caiioncm  cunchiscnmt,  ct  c,\  quibus  fidei  nostra:  asscr 
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(11.)  Augustine,  bisliop  of  Hippo  Regius  in  Africa,  is  the  only  father  that  wrote 
within  the  first  four  hundred  y  ears  of  the  Christian  sera  S  who,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  seems  to  fovour  the  introduction  of  the  apocryphal  books 
into  the  sacred  canon.  An  investigation  of  that  catalogue,  however,  compared  with 
his  recorded  judgment  concerning  individual  apocryphal  books,  will  show  that  he 
recognised  as  of  divine  authority  only  those  books  which  we,  following  thejudgi 
nient  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  inspired 
apostles,  admit  to  be  canonical.  _  ^   - 

-  Speaking  of  the  diligent  student  of  Scripture  he  says  :  —  "In  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, however,  as  much  as  possible  let  him  follow  tlie  authority  of  the  catholic 
churches,  among  which  are  those  which  deserved  to  have  apostolical  sees  and  let- 
ters. This  rule  therefore  he  will  observe  with  regard  to  canonical  Scriptures,  that 
he  may  prefer  such  as  are  received  by  all  catholic  churclies  to  those  which  some  do 
not  receive.  But  with  regard  to  those  which  are  not  received  by  all,  let  him  pre- 
fer tiiose  which  are  received  by  many  and  more  important  churches  to  those  whicli 
are  received  by  few  churches  of  less  authority.  If,  however,  he  should  find  some 
received  by  the  greater  number  of  churches,  others  by  the  more  important  [or 
eminent]  (which  however  will  scarcely  happen),  I  think  that  such  Scriptures  ought 
to  be  held  by  him  as  of  equal  authority. 

"  Now,  the  entire  canon  of  Scriptur^,  concerning  which  we  say  that  this  con- 
sideration is  to  be  observed,  is  contained  in  these  books:  —  Five  of  Moses,  that  is. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy ;  one  book  of  Jesus  Nave ; 
one  of  the  Judges ;  one  small  book  called  Ruth,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Kingdoms ;  then,  the  four  books  of  the  Kingdoms ;  and  two 
of  the  Paralipomena  [Remains,  that  is,  1  and  2  Chronicles],  not  following  one 
another,  but  proceeding  as  it  were  parallel  by  the  side  of  each  other.  These  are 
the  historical  books  which  contain  a  succession  of  times  and  the  order  of  events. 
There  are  others  which  do  not  observe  this  order,  and  are  not  connected  together  r 
as  Job,  Tobit,  Esther,  Judith,  and  the  two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  two 
books  of  Esdras,  which  [last]  seem  more  to  follow  the  order  of  history  until  the 
end  of  the  Kingdoms  and  the  Paralipomena.  Next  are  the  Prophets  ;  among  which 
are  one  book  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  three  of  Solomon,  the  Proverbs,  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes.  For  those  two  books.  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  are 
called  Solomon's  on  account  of  some  resemblance  [to  his  writings]  :  for  it  is  very 
generally  believed  that  they  were  written  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach ;  which  books 
however,  since  they  are  deservedly  received  into  authority,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  prophetical  books.  The  rest  are  the  books  of  those  who  are  properly  called 
prophets;  as  the  several  books  of  the  twelve  prophets;  which  being  joined  together 
and  never  separated,  are  reckoned  one  book.  The  names  of  which  prophets  are 
these :  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah, 
Haggai,  Zecliariah,  Malachi.  After  them  are  four  prophets  of  larger  volumes ; 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel."  *  [The  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recite.] 

tiones  constarc  voluerunt.    Sciendum  tamen  est,  quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  sunt  cano- 
nici,   sed   ecclesiastici   a   majoribus  appellati  sunt;    ut  est  Sapientia    Salomonis,  et  alia 
Sapientia  qu£e  diciiur  filii  Sirach,  qui  liber  apud  Latinos  hoc  ipso  general!  vocabulo  Eccle- 
siasticus appL'llatur.     Quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libelli  sed  scripturse  qualitas  cognominata 
est.     Ejusdem  ordinis  est  libellus  Tobise,  et  Judith,  et  Maccabseorum  libri.  .....  Quae 

omnia  legi  quidem  iu  ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei 
confirmandam.  Cceteras  vero  scripturas  apocryphas  nominarunt,  quas  in  ecclesia  legi  nolue^ 
runt.  Haec  nobis  a  patribus,  ut  dixi,  tradita  opportunum  visum  est  hoc  in  loco  desiy.iiare 
ad  instructionem  eorum  qui  prima  sibi  ecclesi^e  ac  fidei  elementa  siiscipiunt,  ut  sciani;  ex 
quibus  sibi  fontibus  verbi  Dei  haurienda  sint  pocula."  Rutini  Expositio  in  Symbol.  Apost. 
in  the  Appendix  to  Cypi-ian's  Works,  pp.  26,  27.  Oxonii,  1682. 

'  Augustine  belongs  as  much  perhaps  to  the  fifth  as  to  the  fourth  century.  He  was  born 
A.D.  354;  was  ordained  a  presbyter  in  391;  consecrated  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  in  395; 
and  died  in  the  year  430,  in  the"  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  episcopate  and  in  the  seventy -sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  chap,  cxvii.  §  1.  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  576.  4to.  edit. 

'  Iu  canonicis  autem  scripturis  ecclesiarum  catholicarum  quara  plurimum  auctoritatem 
scquatur :  inter  quas  saue  illae  sunt,  qute  apostolicas  sedes  habere  et  epistolas  accipcre 
mcruerunt.  Teiicbit  igitur  hunc  modum  in  scripturis  canonicis,  ut  eas,  quae  ab  omnibuj 
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On  this  passage  of  Augustine  it  is  to  be  observed  : 

1.  That  his  preamble  to  his  account  of  the  books  contained  in  the  canon  seems 
to  intimate,  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  any  canon  of  Scripture  settled  by  anj 
authority,  which  was  universally  acknowledged  by  Christians. 

2.  Augustine's  list  of  canonical  books  agrees  with  that  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
which  (we  have  seen  in  p.  484.)  was  the  original  of  sill  tlie  translations  in  use  among 
the  Latin  Christians.  Augustine  being  thus  accustomed  to  Greek  and  Latin 
bibles,  in  which  the  apocryphal  books  had  been  introduced,  we  must  suppose  (un- 
less we  make  him  contradict  himself),  that  in  his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture he  intended  merely  to  enumerate  the  books  at  that  time  contained  in  the 
sacred  volume  :  for  in  many  other  passages  of  his  writings  he  has  delivered  his 
deliberate  judgment  concerning  apocryphal  books,  which  (he  states)  formed  no 
part  of  the  canon  of  inspired  Scripture. 

Thus,  he  acknowledges  that  the  Jews  had  no  prophets  after  their  return  into 
Judaja  from  the  Babylonish  captivity*;  on  which  account,  he  elsewhere  remarks 
that  the  books  of  Maccabees  were  not  received  into  the  Jewish  canon,  those  books 
containing  a  history  of  later  transactions.^  Further,  he  has  repeatedly  admitted 
that  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon  are  the  only  books  actually 
written  by  Solomon,  and  that  the  Jews  have  no  more  of  his  writings  in  their 
canon ;  altliough,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  of  style,  the  books  of  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus  have  by  some  been  called  Solomon's,  yet  the  more  learned  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  not  his.  But  those  two  books  were  anciently  received  as 
entitled  to  authority,  especially  by  the  Western  church.' 

fcccipiuntur  ccclesiis  catholicis,  prajponat  cis  quas  qucedam  iion  aceipiunt.  In  eis  vero 
quas  non  accipiuntur  ab  omnibus,  piaeponat  eas,  quas  plurcsfjravioresque  aceipiunt,  eis  quas 
pauciores  minorisve  auctoritatis  ecclesijE  tenent.  Si  autcin  alias  invenerit  a  pluribiis,  alias 
a  gravioribus  haberi,  quamquam  hoc  facile  iuvenirc  non  possit,  sequalis  tamen  auctoritatis 
eas  habendas  puto. 

"  Totus  autem  canon  scripturarum,  in  quo  istam  considerationem  versandam  dicimus,  his 
libris  continetur:  quinque  Moyseos,  id  est  Gcuesi,  Exodo,  Lcvitico,  Numeris,  Deutcro- 
nomio,  et  uno  libro  Jesu  Nave,  uno  Judicum,  uno  libello  qui  appellatur  Kuth,  qui  magis 
ad  Regnorum  principium  videtur  pertinere:  dcindc  quatuor  Kegnorum  et  duobus  Parali- 
pomenon  non  consequentibus,  sed  quasi  a  latere  adjunctis,  simulque  pcry:entibus.  Hiec 
est  historia,  qua  sibimet  annexa  tempera  continet,  atque  ordinem  rcrum.  Sunt  alia,  tam- 
quam  ex  diverse  ordine,  qua;  nequc  luiie  ordini  iicque  inter  se  connectuntur:  sicut  est  Job, 
et  Tobias,  et  Estlier,  et  Judith,  et  Macchabseorum  libri  duo,  et  Esdrie  duo,  qui  magis 
subsequi  videntur  ordinatam  illam  historiam  usque  ad  Kegnorum  et  Paraiipomenon  tenni- 
natam.  Deinde  Prophetse:  in  quibus  David  uims  liber  Psahnorum,  et  Salomonis  tres, 
Proverbiorum,  Cantica  Canticorum  et  Ecclesiastes.  Nam  illi  duo  libri,  unus  qui  Sapientia, 
et  alius  qui  Ecclesiasticus  inscribitur,  de  quadam  similitudine  Salomonis  dicuntur:  nam 
Jesus  Sirach  eos  conscripsisse  constantissime  perhibetur,  qui  tamen,  quoniain  in  auctori- 
tiitem  reeipi  mcruerunt,  inter  propheticos  numerandi  sunt,  lleliqui  sunt  eoruui  libri,  qui 
proprie  ProiihetiE  appellantur;  duodecim  Prophetarura  libri  singuli,  (juouiani  nuiiquam 
sejuneti  sunt,  pro  uno  liabentur.  Quorum  Prophetarum  nomina  sunt  Iia-c:  Osec,  Joel, 
Amos,  Abciias,  Jonas,  Micheus,  Naum,  Abacuc,  Sophonias,  Aggajus,  Zaeliarias,  Malaehias. 
Deinde  qualuor  Prophette  sunt  majorum  voluminum,  Esaias,  Hieremias,  Daniel,  Ezeehicl. 
His  quadraginta  quatuor  libris  Testamenti  Veteris  terminatur  auctoritas."  Augustin.  De 
Doctrina  Christiana,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  §  12,  13. 

'  "Toto  autem  illo  tempore,  ex  quo  redierunt  de  Babylonia,  post  Malachiam,  Aggicum, 
et  Zacharium,  qui  tunc  pro])hetaverunt,  et  Esdram,  non  habuerunt  prophetas  usque  ad  Sal- 
valoris  adventum,  nisi  aliuni  Zaehariam  patrem  Johannis  el  Elisabct  ejus  uxorcm,  Christi 
nativitdte  jam  proxima."    De  Civitate  Dei,  1.  xvii.  c.  24. 

'  "  Ab  hoc  tempore  apud  Juda;os  restitute  tcmplo.  non  reges  sed  principes  fucrunt  .  .  . 
qunrum  supputatio  tLm|)orum  non  in  Scripturis  s.anetis  qua;  e.iuoniia;  appellantur,  sed  in 
aliis  iiivenitur:  in  quibus  sunt  et  Machabreorum  libri,  quos  nou  Jnda-i  sed  ccclesia  pro 
canonicis  liabct  propter  quorumdam  martyrum  passiones  vehementer  atque  niiralales,  <)ui, 
antequiim  Christus  veni.'set,  in  carncm  usque  a;l  mortem  pro  lege  Dei  certaverunt."  Do 
Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  36. 

'  "  Proplietasse  etiam  ipse  [meaning  Solomon]  rcperitnr  in  suis  libris  qui  trcs  recepti 
sunt  in  aiietoritatcm  canonicam,  Proverbia,  Ecclesiastes,  et  Cantica  Canticorum.  Alii  vero 
duo,  quorum  unus  Sapientia,  alter  Ecclesiasticus,  dicitur,  propter  eloquii  similitudinem,  ut 
Salomonis  dieantur,  obtinuit  eonsuetudo :  non  autem  esse  ipsius,  non  dubitant  doctiores. 
Eos  tamen  in  auctoritatem  maximc  occidcntalifi  antiquitus  reccpit  ecclesia."  De  Civit.  Dei, 
lib  xvii.  c.  20. 
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The  book  of  Judith^  he  expressly  states,  formed  no  part  of  the  Jewish  canon.' 
The  book  of  Wisdom,  he  says,  was  not  received  by  the  Jews  as  of  canoniciil 
authority';  and  when  it  was  read  in  the  church,  it  was  given  to  the  readers  or 
inferior  ecclesiastical  officers,  who  read  it  in  a  lower  place  than  those  books  were 
read,  which  were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  canonical,  and  which  were  read 
by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  in  a  more  elevated  place.^  Lastly,  he  explicitly  de- 
clares that  the  books  of  Maccabees  were  not  accounted  canonical  by  the  Jews*; 
"  who  do  not  receive  the  Scripture  of  the  Maccabees  as  they  do  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  to  which  our  Lord  bears  testimony.  .  .  .  But  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  church  not  unprofitably,  if  it  be  read  and  heard  soberly,  especially 
on  account  of  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  who  suffered  so  much  from  the  hands  of 
persecutors  for  the  law  of  God."* 

The  result,  therefore,  of  this  examination  of  the  testimony  of  Augustine  is,  that 
he  did  not  receive  the  apocryphal  books  as  divinely  inspired ;  but  substantially 
agrees  with  the  judgment  of  Jerome  and  of  Rufinus  above  given,  viz.  that  these 
books  are  received  as  useful  for  the  edification  of  the  people ;  but  that  they  are  not 
of  authority  so  as  to  confirm  or  prove  any  doctrine. 

§  4.  Testimonies  of  the  principal  later  Divines  of  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Church,  and  of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  fifteenth  Century,  that  the  Apocryphal  Books  form  no  part  of  the 
Canon  of  divinely  inspired  Scripture. 

Besides  the  catalogues  of  canonical  books  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  is 
a  long  series  of  upwards  of  sixty  ecclesiastical  authors,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  equally  explicit  terms,  that  the  apo- 
cryphal books  form  no  part  of  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures.®  The  length, 
however,  to  which  this  section  has  extended  will  only  admit  of  a  statement  of  the 
principal  testimonies. 

1.  JuNii,ius,  an  African  bishop  (about  A.  D.  560)  excludes  from  the  canonical 
books  Judith,  the  Maccabees,  and  the  book  of  Wisdom  ;  and  states  as  the  reason 
for  such  exclusion  that  the  Jews  made  a  distinction  between  them.^ 

2.  Gkegort  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  from  a.  d.  590  to  604  (a  canonised  saint  of  the 
modern  church  of  Rome),  received  the  same  books  of  Scripture  as  the  Jews. 
Havinw  occasion  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  he  thus 
apologises  for  so  doing :  "  Concerning  which  we  do  not  amiss,  if  we  produce  a 
testimony  out  of  the  books  of  Maccabees,  though  not  canonical,  yet  published  for 
the  edification  of  the  church."  *    And  when  he  does  quote  any  passage  from  the 

'  "  Per  idem  tcmpus  [the  reign  of  Darius]  etiam  ilia  sunt  gesta,  quae  conscripta  sunt  in 
libro  Judith:  quern  sane  in  canone  Scripturarum  Judaei  non  recepisse  dicuntur."  De  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  26. 

'  "  Quem  Judtei  non  recipiunt  in  auctoritatem  canonicam."    Retract,  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 

*  "  Qui  [meaning  the  book  of  Wisdom]  meruit  in  ecclesia  Cliristi  de  gradu  Lectoram 
recitari."     De  Praedestinatione  Sanctorum,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

*  "  Quos  libros  non  Judaei,  sed  ecclesia,  habet  pro  canonicis."  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xviiL 
c.  36. 

'  "  Hanc  Scripturara,  quae  appellatur  Macchabaeorum,  non  habent  Judaei  sic^xt  Legem  et 

Prophetas  et  Psalmos,  quibus  Dominus  testimonium  perhibet Sed  recepta  est  ab 

ecclesia  non  inutiliter,  si  sobrie  legatur  et  audiatur,  maxime  propter  illos  Macchabaeos ;  qui 
pro  lege  Dei,  sicut  veri  martyres,  a  persecutoribus  tam  indigna  atque  horrenda  perpessi 
sunt."    Contra  Gaudentium,  lib.  L  c.  31. 

*  The  testimonies  above  referred  to  may  be  found  more  briefly  in  Dr.  Field's  treatise 
**  Of  the  Church,"  pp.  228 — 232.  (Oxford,  1628,  folio);  and  most  fully  in  Bishop  Cosin'» 
"  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon,"  pp.  122 — 202.  (London,  1657,  4to.);  and  in  Dr 
Hody,  "De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibus  Libri  IV."  pp.  652—662.,  columns  64 — 121. 
(Oxonii,  1705,  folio.)  From  the  two  last-mentioned  learned  works  have  been  selected  th» 
testimonies  given  in  pp.  499 — 502. 

'  ^*  Discipulus.  Quare  hi  libri  non  inter  canonicas  Scripturas  currant?  Magister.  Quo- 
niam  apud  Hebraeos  quoque  super  hac  differentia  recipiebantur,  sicut  Hieronymua  caete- 
rique  testantur."    De  Partibus  Lccis  Divinae,  1.  i.  c.  3. 

'  "  De  qua  re  non  inordinate  agimus,  si  ex  libris,  licet  non  canonicis,  sed  tamen  ad  aedifi- 
cationem  ecclesice  editii,  testimonium  proferamus."    Moral,  in  Job.  1.  xix.  c,  22.  coL  13. 
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books  of  Tobit,  Wisdom,  or  Ecclesiasticus,  he  adduces  them  only  as  the  worda  of  a 
certain  wise  man.* 

3.  Leontius,  formerly  an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  but  who  subsequently 
entered  into  a  monastery  in  Palestine,  wrote  between  a.  d.  590  and  610.  He  has 
left  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  received  by  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians in  his  day;  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  transcribe  as  it  is  exactly  and  com- 
pletc^ly  the  canon  of  the  Jews,  with  the  omission  of  the  book  of  Esther.  He  is 
totally  silent  with  regard  to  the  apocryphal  books,  which  is  a  strong  proof  that 
those  books  were  not  recognised  as  of  any  authority.^ 

4.  John,  a  presbyter  of  Damascus,  or  Joannes  Damascenus,  is  a  canonised  saint 
of  the  modern  church  of  Rome,  who  flourislied  about  a.  d.  730.  He  has  given  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  concerning  the  former,  he 
says,  "It  is  to  be  observed  that  tliere  are  twenty -two  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
according  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  language."  ^  His  catalogue  is  substantially 
that  of  Melito,  already  given  in  pp.  487,  488:  the  only  apocryphal  books  which  he 
mentions  are  those  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  of  which  he  merely  says  that  they 
are  "  excellent  and  useful,  but  are  not  numbered  [that  is,  with  the  canonical  books], 
nor  were  they  placed  in  the  ark."* 

5.  The  venerable  Bede  (a.  ».  730)  follows  the  ancient  mode  of  dividing  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  classes:  but  in  his  treatise  on  the  Six  Ages  of  the  World 
he  distinguishes  the  books  of  Maccabees  from  tlie  divine  Scripture,  classing  them 
with  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  of  Julius  Africanus.* 

6.  Alcuin,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  (a.  d.  800)  wlio  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Bede,  writing  against  Elipantus,  bishop  of  Toledo  (who  had  cited  a  passage  from 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus),  says  that  Jerome  and  Isiilore  [bishop  of  Seville,  in 
Spain,]  testify  that  "the  book  was  reckoned  among  apocryphal,  that  is,  the  doubtful 
Scriptures."  ^  The  testimony  of  Alcuin  is  adopted  by  his  pupil  Rabanus  Maukus, 
archbishop  of  Mentz  (a.  d.  830).'' 

7.  Radulphus  Flaviacrnsis  (a  monk  of  Flavigny  in  France,  a.  d.  910),  who  was 
in  great  repute  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  speaking  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  of 
perfect  authenticity  in  the  church,  and  are  read  for  instruction,  expressly  excepts  the 
books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  Maccabees  from  that  number.^ 

8.  ^Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (a.  d.  994 — 1005),  in  his  Anglo-Saxon 
Treatise  "  Of  the  Old  Testament,"  explicitly  declares  that  the  books  of  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  of  Maccabees,  form  no  part  of  the  inspired  books  of  Scripture, 
but  were  merely  of  ecclesiastical  usage,  being  "read  in  the  church,  of  long  custorae, 
for  much  good  instruction." 

"  riiere  are,"  he  says,  "two  bookes  more  placed  with  Solomon's  workes,  as  if  he 
made  them  ;  which,  for  likeness  of  stile  and  profitable  use,  hath  gone  for  his;  but 
Icsus  the  Sonne  of  Syrach  composed  them.   One  is  called  Liber  Sapient iae,  the  booke 

'  Dr.  Larilncr  has  given  numerous  instances  from  the  works  of  Gregory,  Credibility  of 
the  Gosi)eI  History,  part  ii.  chap.  156.  §  2.  in  the  notes. 

^  Leontius,  de  Sectis,  action  ii.  in  the  Bibliothcca  Patnim,  torn.  xi.  pp.  496 — 498. 
Paris,  1644.  Dr.  Lardncr  has  given  the  entire  catalogue  of  Leontius,  Credibilitv,  part  ii. 
ch.  158. 

'  'IiTTeW  54  dii  (Xkooi  koX  hvo  plp\oi  (lal  rrjs  naXaias  SiadrjKrii  Kark  rh  (rroi;^eTa  rijj 
'ESpaSios  (pwvris.    De  Fide  Orthodoxa,  Hb.  iv.  c.  17. 

*  'Ei'apfroi  ij.il>  Ka\  KoAal,  a\\'  oIk  kpi6ixo\VTa,i,  ou5«  Ikuvto  iv  rfj  KiSanf.  De  Fide  Or- 
thodoxa, lib.  iv.  c.  17. 

*  "llucusquc  divina  Scriptura  tcmponim  scriem  continet.  Qute  autera  post  haec  apud 
Judajos  sunt  digcsta,  de  Libris  Macchaba;orum  ct  Joscphi  atquc  Africani  Scriptis  cxhi- 
bentur,  (jui  deinceps  universam  historiam  usque  ad  llomaua  tenipora  i)rosecuti  sunt."  l)c 
Sex  ^:tat.  Mundi,  ud  aun.  3496.     Bcdu;  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  108.    Coiouia;,  1612. 

*  "Quem  librum  B.  Hieronymus  atquc  Isidonis  inter  apocryphas,  id  est,  dubias  Scrip- 
turas  deputatum  esse  absque  ulla  dubitationc  testautur "  Alcuin.  adversus  Elipantura, 
lib.  i.  col.  941. 

'  Rabanus  ^Luirus,  de  Instit.  Clcricorum,  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

*  "Nam  Tobias,  Judith,  et  Maccabasorum  libri,  quamvis  ad  instructionem  ecclcsioe  le- 
gantur,  peifectam  (amen  non  habent  auctoritatem."  Radulp.  Fiav.  in  Lcviticum,  lib.  xiv. 
near  the  beginning. 
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of  Wisdome  ;  and  the  other  Eccleslastlcus;  very  large  bookes  and  read  in  the  church 
of  long  eustome,  for  much  good  instruction."  ^ 

Of  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  he  says  : —  "  Among  these  bookes  the  church  hath 
accustomed  to  place  two  other  tending  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  entitled  Machabeorum, 
for  the  great  valour  of  that  family  who  prevailed  then  so  much  in  fight  against  the 
heathen  forces,  encroaching  much  upon  them,  and  seeking  to  destroy  and  root  them 
from  the  land  which  God  had  given  them,  and  so  to  empaire  the  glory  of  God  him- 
selfe."  .  ..."  I  have  turned  them  also  into  English,  and  so  reade  them  you  may  (if 
you  please)  for  your  own  instruction."  * 

9.  RuPEKT,  abbot  of  Tuits  or  Duits  in  Germany  (a.  d.  1120),  explicitly  rejects 
the  book  of  Wisdom  from  the  canon  of  Scripture.^ 

10.  Peter,  abbot  of  Clugny  (a.  d.  1130),  after  enumerating  the  canonical  books, 
says :  "Besides  these  authentic  books  there  are  six  others  not  to  be  rejected,  viz., 
Judith,  Tobit,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  ;  which, 
though  they  attain  not  to  the  high  dignity  of  the  former,  are  yet  deservedly  received 
by  the  church  on  account  of  the  commendable  and  very  necessary  doctrine  which 
they  contain."  * 

11.  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore  (abbot  of  Saint  Victor  at  Paris,  a.  d.  1140)  declares 
that  "all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  "  are  twenty-two  in  number.  Moreover, 
there  are  other  books,  viz. :  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  book  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  the  books  of  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  which  are  read,  but 
are  not  written  in  the  canon.^  This  judgment  of  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore  is  adopted 
verbatim  by  his  contemporary,  Kichardus  de  Sancto  Victore ;  a  canon  regular  in  the 
same  abbey,  of  which  he  was  also  prior  for  some  time.® 

12.  The  unknown  compiler  of  the  Glossa  Oi-dinaria  upon  the  Bible  (who  wrote 
about  A.  D.  1200),  declares  in  the  preface  to  that  work,  that  the  canonical  books  are 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  not  canonical;  and  that  "there  is  as  great  a  dif- 
ference between  these  two  as  there  is  between  that  which  is  certain  and  that  which 
is  doubtful;  for  the  canonical  books  were  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  at  what  time  the  non-canonical  or  apocryphal  books  were  published,  or 
who  were  the  authors  of  them,  no  one  can  tell."  ' 

13.  Thomas  Auuinas  (a.  j>.  1260),  an  eminent  doctor  among  the  schoolmen,  and 
a  canonised  saint  of  the  modern  church  of  Rome,  differed  not  from  the  doctors  of  his 
own  age.  Besides  characterising  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  as  a  fable  ^,  and 
ileclaring  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  no  part  of  canonical  Scripture",  he  has  the 
following  striking  passage,  which  has  been  ^reserye^Z  out  of  his  Secunda  Secundae  by 
Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence  (a.  d.  1409),  who  was  afterwards  canonised  or 
enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Romish  Church ;  —  "  These  books  "  (meaning  the 

'  L'Isle's  Saxon  treatise  concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  written  about  the  time 
of  King  Edgar,  by  ^Ifricus  Abbas,  p.  17.     London,  1623.  4to, 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  22,  23. 

'  "  Verum  liaec  scriptura"  [the  book  of  Wisdom]  "nequede  canoneest,  nee  de  canonica 
Bcriptiira  sumpta  est  sententia  haec."     Rupert.  Tuitiensis  in  Gen.  iii.  21. 

*  "  Restant  post  hos  authenticos  sacrse  scripturse  libros  sex  non  reticendi  libri,  Sapientia;, 
Jesu  F.  Sirach,  Tobiae,  Judith,  et  uterque  Machabeorum  liber  :  qui,  etsi  ad  sublimem 
illam  praecedentium  dignitatem  pervenire  non  potuerunt,  propter  laudabilem  tamen  et 
pernecessariam  doctrinam  ab  ecclesia  suscipi  meruerunt."  Petrus  Cluniacensis,  in  epistola 
contra  Petrobrusianos.  • 

*  "  Omnes  ergo  fiunt  numero  viginti  duo.  Sunt  praetera  alii  quidem  libri,  ut  Sapientia 
Salomonis,  liber  Jesu  F.  Sirach,  et  liber  Judith  et  Thobias,  et  libri  Maccabaeorum  ;  qui 
leguntur  quidem,  sed  non  scribuntur  in  canotte."  Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  Eruditiones  Didas- 
caiicaB,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.  [Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  17.  Mogunt.  1617]. 

*  Excerptionum,  lib.  li.  c.  9. 

'  "  Inter  quos  tantum  distat  quantum  inter  certum  et  dubium  :  nam  canonici  sunt  cou- 
fecti,  Spiritu  Sancto  dictante  ;  non-canoniei  autem,  sive  apocryphi,  nescitur  quo  tempore, 
quibusve  auctoribus  sint  editi."  Gloss.  Ordin.  Prief.  De  Libris  Biblicis  canoiiicis  et  non- 
canonicis.  Additional  testimonies  against  the  apocryphal  books  by  the  author  of  this 
Gloss  are  given  by  Bishop  Cosin,  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  pp.  166 — 169. 

*  "  Tertia  est  pars  incidentalis,  continens  duo  ultima  capita,  in  qua  ponitur  Susanna; 
Historia,  et  Belts  ac  Draconis  fabula."    Tliom.  Aq.  in  Daniel,  c.  13. 

"  "  Vel 'lla  apparitio  "  [meaning  that  of  Samuel  to  Saul]  "  fuit  procurata  per  dajuiones. 
Si  tamen  Ecclesiastici  authoritas  noa  recipiatur  propter  hoc,  quod  inter  canoidcas  Sciip- 
turas  apud  Hebrceos  non  kabetur."     Thom.  Aquin.  Summte,  Pars  i.  Quaest.  Ixxxiji.  art.  8. 
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Apocryplia)  liad  no  such  authority  as  the  other  books  of  Scripture  had,  by  which 
any  man  mi^ht  effectually  argue  in  matters  of"  faith.  Whence,  probably,  they  have 
no  more  authority  than  the  sayings  of  holy  doctors,  which  are  approved  in  the  church.* 

14.  Andbew  IIornr,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  in  the  pro- 
cemium  or  preface  to  his  "Mirroir  des  Justices,"  states  that,  in  the  preparation  of  his 
work,  he  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  "in  which"  (he 
pays)  "we  found  it  written,  that  law  is  nothing  else  but  rules  delivered  by  our  holy 
predecessors  in  Holy  Scripture  for  the  saving  of  souls  from  everlasting  damnation, 
notwithstanding  the  same  were  disused  by  false  judges.  And  we  found  that  the 
entire  Holy  Scripture  remained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  *  He  then  gives 
R  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  entirely  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  canon, 
and  of  the  ancient  Christian  churches  above  given:  to  which  he  adds:  —  "And 
besides  these  there  are  other  books  in  the  old  Testament,  although  they  be  not  autho- 
rised as  canonical,  viz.,  Tobie,  Judeth,  Maccabees,  Ecclesiasticus."  '  The  list  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  follows,  to  which  is  annexed  the  following  sentence  : — 
*•  And  our  usages  were  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  and  in  most  intelligible  lan- 
guage of  you  [us  ?]  and  of  the  conmion  people."* 

15.  Nicholas  Lyra,  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures  (a.  d.  1320),  whose 
writings  were  held  in  great  estimation,  thus  clearly  asserts  the  true  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  his  preface  to  the  apocrypiial  book  of  Tobit,  he  says:  —  "Since, 
by  God's  assistance,  I  have  written  upon  the  canonical  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
beginning  first  with  Genesis,  and  proceeding  to  the  end  of  the  Revelation  ;  trusting 
in  the  s:ime  assistance,  I  purpose  to  write  upon  the  other  books  which  are  not  i« 
thecmion,  viz.,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees."* 
And  in  his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Ezra,  he  says :  —  "I  purpose,  for  the  pre- 
eent,  to  pass  over  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  although  they  are 
historical ;  because  they  are  not  in  the  canon  of  Jews  or  Christians.  Jerome  indeed 
•ays  that  they  are  reckoned  among  the  Apocrypha."^ 

16.  Saint  Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Florence  (a.  d.  1446 — 1459),  acknowledges 
that  the  Jews  do  not  place  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.'' 

17.  Contemporary  with  Antoninus  was  Alphonsus  Tostatus,  bishop  of  Avila,  in 
Spain,  who,  for  his  multifarious  learning,  was  called  the  Wonder  of  the  World. 
This  eminent  scholar  pronounces  his  judgment  in  favour  of  all  the  reformed  or 
Protestant  churches,  with  reference  to  the  apocryphal  books:  —  "The  church  re- 
ceives such  books,  permitting  each  of  the  faithful  to  read  them  ;  the  church  also 
reads  them  in  her  offices,  on  account  of  the  many  devout  things  which  they  contain. 
But  the  church  obliges  no  one  necessarily  to  believe  what  is  contained  therein ;  as  is 
the  case  with  the  books  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Maccabees,  Judith,  and  Tobit. 

'  "Idem  etiam  dicit  Thomas,  2.  2 scilicet  quod  isti  libri"  [apocryphi]  "non  sant 

tantai  authoritatis  ut  ox  dictis  corum  posset  efficaciter  argumentari  in  his  qua;  sunt  fidei, 
eicut  ex  aliis  libris  scriptiirse  sacrte.  Unde  forte  habent  auctoritatem  talem  qualcm  habent 
dicta  sanctoram  doctorum  approbata  ab  ecclesia."  Antonini  Summa  TheoL  Pars  iiL  tit. 
18.  c.  vi.  §  2. 

*  "  Et  J  trovai  et  a  plus  brcefe  que  jco  scavoy  la  necessity  mise  en  remembrance  a  quoy 
copanions,  me  eiderent  d'estudier  en  la  veil  Testament  et  novel  ct  Canon,  en  I'escript 
trovomiis  [trouvons]  qtie  ley  n'est  autre  chose  que  Knles  doncs  par  nre  saincts  predeces- 
Bcurs  en  Sainct  Escriptiire  pur  Saluer  Almes  d'daniniitiou  perpctiiellc  tout  soit  et  per  faux 
Juges  defusces.  Et  Trovomus  que  tout  Sainct  F^cripturc  reniaine  en  la  Veil  Testament 
et  Novel."  Lu  Sommeappelle  Mirroir  des  liistifcs,  p.  2.     Jxjndon,  1642.     First  edition. 

*  "  Et  oustre  ceux  sont  autre  liures  en  I'veil  Testament,  tout  soit  ne  soient  cllcs  authorises 
canon,  si  come  Tobie,  Judeth,  Maccabes,  Ecclesiasticus."     Ibid  ,  p.  4. 

*  "  Et  dc  nous  usages  fuit  accordant  al  liscripturc,  ct  en  language  pluis  entcndable  en 
aid  vous  [nous?]  et  del  Comor  [n?]  people."     Ibid.,  j).  4. 

*  "  Postquam,  auxiliantc  Deo,  seripsi  super  libros  Sacne  Scriptunu  canonicos,  incipiendo 
a  principio  Geneseos,  et  procedendo  usque  ad  fiucm  Ajiocalypscos;  de  ejusdcm  confisus 
auxilio,  super  alios  intendo  scriberc,  qui  non  sunt  dc  canone,  scilicet,  Sapientia,  Ecclc- 
eiasticus,  Judith,  Tobias,  et  libri  MacbaK-corum."     N.  Lyra,  Prajfat.  in  librum  Tobicc. 

*  "  Libros  autem  Tobia;,  Judith  ct  Maccabaeorum,  licet  sint  historiales,  tamcn  intendo 
COS  atl  praisens  pertransire ;  quia  non  sunt  de  canone  apud  Judaos,  nee  apud  Christianas." 
Comment,  in  Ezra,  c.  1. 

'  "Quartam  partem,  quam  non  jwnunt  ipsi  hebrei  [Hebnei]  in  canone  scrip  turn  rum  sa- 
eraruiii,  scd  .appellant  anocrypha."     Antouini  Summa,  Pars  iii   tit.  18.  c.  6.  §  ii. 
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For  though  these  books  are  received  by  Christians,  and  proof  derived  from  them 
may,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  weight,  because  the  church  retains  those  books ; 
yet  they  are  not  effectual  for  proving  those  things  which  are  in  doubt  against  here- 
tics or  Jews.' 

§  5.  Confessions  of  learned  Romanists  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  who 
lived  before,  during,  and  after  the  so-called  Council  of  Trent,  that  the 
Apocryphal  Books  are  no  part  of  the  Canon  of  the  divinely  inspired 
Scriptures. 

1.  Cardinal  Ximenes  (a.  d,  1502),  in  the  preface  to  his  celebrated  polyglott  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  printed  in  1514—17,  and  commonly  called  the  Compliitensian 
Polyglott,  says  :  —  "The  books,  indeed,  ivithoutthe  canon,  which  the  church  receives 
rather  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  than  as  an  authoritative  confirmation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  languaije  only."  * 

2.  Thomas  Cajetan,  a  cardinal  of  the  ilomish  church,  who  was  coinmissioiied 
to  oppose  Luther,  has  delivered  the  following  memorable  testimony  against  the 
modern  Romish  canon  of  Scripture  decreed  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  at  the  close  of  his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Esther :  — "  We  here  termi- 
nate our  commentaries  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  for  the  rest 
(viz.  the  books  of  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  Maccabees)  are  reckoned  by  Jerome 
without  the  canonical  books,  and  are  placed  among  the  Apocrypha,  together  ivith  Wis- 
dom and  Ecclesiusticus,  as  appears  in  his  'Prologiis  Galeatus'  (or  Heluu'ted  Pro- 
logue). Nor  should  you  be  disturbed,  O  novice,  if  you  should  anywhere  find  those 
books  reckoned  among  the  canonical  books,  either  in  the  holy  councils,  or  in  the 
holy  doctors.  For  the  words  of  the  councils,  as  well  as  of  the  doctors,  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  correction  of  Jerome;  and  according  to  his  judgment,  [expressed] 
to  the  bishops  Chromatins  and  Heliodorus,  those  books  (and  if  there  be  any  simi- 
lar ones  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible)  are  not  canonical,  that  is,  they  are  not  those 
which  are  given  as  a  rule  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith.  They  may,  however 
be  called  canonical  (that  is,  given  as  a  rule)  for  the  edificaticm  of  the  faithful  • 
since  [they  are]  received  and  authorised  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible  for  this  pur- 
pose." ' 

3.  John  Driedo  (a.  d.  1535),  who  was  professor  of  Divinity  at  Louvaine,  and 
who  was  employed  to  write  against  Luther,  acknowledges,  first,  that  the  histories 
of  Judith  and  Tobit,  &c.,  were  not  numbered  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament 
among  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  but  some  of  them  [were]  accounted 
apocryphal,  as  the  writings  of  unknown  authors,  and  others,  no  true  histories  at  all. 
And,  secondly,  he  confesses  that  the  Christian  church,  on  account  of  the  autho- 
rity of  certain  holy  men,  who  are  read  to  have  made  use  of  testimonies  of  this  kind 

'  "  Tales  autem  libros  ecclesia  recipit,  permittens  eos  singulis  fidelibus  legcre  :  ipsa 
quoque  in  otficiis  suis  illos  legit  propter  multa  devots  quae  in  illis  habentur.  Neminent 
tamen  obligat  ad  neccMario  credendum  id  quod  ibi  habetur  :  sicut  est  de  libris  Sapientiie, 
Ecclesiastici,  et  Maccabxorum,  Judith  et  Tobiae.  Illi  enim  a  Christianis  recipiantur,  et 
probatio  ex  eis  sumpta  sit  aliqualiter  efficax,  quia  ecclesia  istos  libros  tenet ;  contra  haire- 
ticos  tamen,  aut  Hebraeos,  ad  probandum  ea  quae  in  dubium  veniunt  non  sunt  efficaces." 
Tostati  Prjefat.  in  Matt.  q.  1.  Bishop  Cosin  and  Dr.  Hody  have  given  several  passages 
from  Tostatus,  which  are  equally  explicit  against  the  canonical  authority  of  the  apocryphal 
books. 

'  "  Libri  extra  canonem,  quos  ecclesia  potius  ad  aedificationem  populi  quam  ad  autori- 
tatem  ecclesiasticorum  dogmatum  confirmandam  recipit,  Graecam  tiii  [tantum]  habcnt 
Scripturam."     Bib.  Complut.  torn,  i,  Prologus  ad  Lectorem,  fol.  iii.  verso  col.  i. 

*  "  Et  hoc  in  loco  terminamus  conimentaria  librorum  historialium  Veteris  Testaraenti : 
nam  reliqui  (scil.  J'ldith,  Tobioe,  et  Maccabseorum  libri),  a  divo  Hieronymo  extra  canonicos 
libros  supputantur,  et  inter  apocrypha  locantur,  cum  libra  Sapientiae  et  Ecclesiai-tico,  ut  patet 
in  Prologo  Galeato  Nee  turbcris,  novitie,  si  alicubi  repcrevis  libros  istos  inter  canonicos 
supputari,  vel  in  sacris  conciliis  vel  in  sacris  doctoribus-  Nam  ad  Hieronymi  limam 
reducenda  sunt  tarn  verba  conciliorum  quam  doctorum:  et  juxtaillius  sciitentiam  adChro- 
matium  et  Hcliodorura  episcopos  libri  isti  (et  si  qui  alii  sunt  in  canone  Bibliaj  similes)  non 
sunt  canonici,  hoc  est,  non  sunt  regularesad  tirmandum  caqua;  sunt  fidei.  Possunt  tamen 
dici  canonici  (hoc  est  regularcs)  ad  aedificationem  fidelium;  utpote  in  canone  Bibliae  ad 
hoc  reccpti  et  authorati."    Cajetan.  Comment,  in  Esther,  fine. 
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re:icls  tlie  same  wilh  pious  I'liith  ;  and  does  not  altogether  reject  or  contemn  tbein, 
although  it  does  not  receive  those  hooks  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  cutwnicul 
Scriptures,^ 

4.  John  Fkrus  (a.  d.  1540),  a  very  learned  man  and  excellent  commentator, 
addressing  those  who  were  about  to  enter  into  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  church, 
says:  —  "These  are  the  books  of  the  Apocryj)ha  :  the  third  and  fourth  of  Esdras, 
Tobit,  Judith,  tlie  book  of  ^Visdom,  Ecclesiastious,  Baruch,  and  tlie  two  books  of 
^Maccabees.  All  the  rest  are  called  canonical,  because  they  are  nf  authority  among  the 
Jeics,  which  cannot  he  disproved.  All  the  book.-',  theretore,  of  the  Old  Testament, 
are  in  number  tiiirty-seven  ;  that  is,  twenty-eight  of  the  canonical  books,  and  nine 
of  tlie  Apocrypha.-  Formerly,  indeed,  the  apocryphal  [books]  were  not  publicly 
vead  in  the  church,  nor  was  any  one  pressed  with  their  authority;  but  it  was  lawful 
for  every  one,  according  to  his  own  mind,  to  i-ead  (hem  privately  at  homc."^ 

5.  SixTUS  Senensis  (or,  of  Sienna)  autiior  of  "  J5ibliotheca  Sancta,"  a  work  which 
was  formerly  in  great  repute,  .speaking  of  the  a|)ocryphal  books  generally,  says,  that 
"  they  were  those  tvhich  the  ancient  fuihers  of  the  church  hereto/ore  held  to  he  apocryphal 

and  uncanonicul.* "As  among  the  llel,)rews  there  were  twenty-two  letters, 

by  means  of  which  all  things  cotild  be  expi'essed,  that  could  either  be  spoken  or 
written  ;  so  there  wore  twenty-two  books,  by  means  of  which  all  things  could  be 
comprehended,  that  could  be  known  and  declared  concerning  divine  mutters;  which 
.method  of  reckoning  among  Christians,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  the  theolo- 
j^ian,  Jerome,  and  Rufinus  followed.^ 

6.  The  incidental  ctmfessions  of  Cardinal  Bellahmine,  the  most  learned  and 
industrious  of  all  the  advocates  of  the  modern  church  of  Rome,  will  appropriately 
(■oncliule  these  testimonies  of  Romish  theologians  against  the  apocryphal  books. 
In  his  chapter  "  concerning  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus, 
and  the  Maccabees,"  he  says,  "  these  books  are  altogether  rejected  by  the  Hebrews, 
as  St.  Jerome  testifies  in  the  '  Armed  Prologue.'  Thence  almost  all  the  heretics  of 
this  time  [meaning  the  reformed  or  Protestant  churches]  follow  the  judgment  of 
the  Hebrews."  ® "  That  the  Jewish  synagogue   doubted  concerning  these 


'  Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p,  201.  "  Ecclcsia  taraen  Christiana  propter  auc- 
toritatem  veterum  quorundam  sanctorum,  qui  leguntur  usi  fuisse  testimoniis  ex  hujusmodi 
historiis,  easdem  pia  fide  legit,  ct  non  prorsus  rejicit  nee  contemnit  ;  tametsi  non  pari  auc- 
turilate  recipiat  illos  libros  cum  scripturis  canonicis."  Driedo  de  Eccl.  Scrip,  et  Dogm.  1.  i, 
c    4.  ad  difficult.  X 

'  The  books  of  ihc  Old  Testament  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  by  reckoning  separately 
the  two  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  as  also  Ruth,  Nehemiah,  and  the  Lament- 
ations of  Jeremiah.  The  apocryphal  books  are  nine  in  number,  by  reckoning  the  two 
■books  of  Esdras  and  the  two  books  of  M.accabees  as /oj/r  books. 

8  "  Sunt  autom  hi  libri  Apocryphi,  3  et  4  Esdras,  Tobias,  Judith,  Liber  Sapientia;, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  ct  Machabicorum  libri  duo.  Omnes  alii  dicuntur  Caiionici,  quia 
siuit  impiitabilis  uucloritalis,  etiam  apud  Judceos.  Omnes  igitur  libri  Veteris  Testamcnti 
Funt  XXXVII.,  hoc  est,  Canonicorum  XXVIII.,  Apocryphorum  IX.  Olim  vero  in 
Ecclcsia  Apocryplii  publico  non  recitabantur,  nee  quisquam  auctoritate  eomm  premebatur; 
ftcd  (lomi  quideui  ct  j)rivatim  pro  suo  cujusquc  animo  fas  erat  illos  legere."  Fcrus  in 
Examine  Ordinandorum.  It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  writings  of  Ferus  should  be 
put  into  the  Tridentinc  Index  of  Pioliibited  Books,  which  prohibition  remains  in  force  to 
this  day.  See  the  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  sanctissimi  domini  nostri  Gregorii  XVL 
pontificis  maximi  jussu  editus,  ji.  14'?.   Konne,  1841.  8vo. 

*  "  Quos  olim  prisci  ccclesicc  tunquum  apocryphos  et  non  canonicos  habuerunt."  Sixti 
Senensis  Bibliothcca  Sancta,  lib.  i.  sect.  1.  p.  2.  A.     Francofurti.     Editio  secunda. 

*  "Quidam,  inter  quos  Joscjihus  et  Philo,  supputant  sacros  libros  jiixta  nunicrum  Ile- 
braicarum  litcrarum  :  Ut  qucmadmodum  sunt  a])ud  Ilcbra^os  diuB  ct  vigiini  litcra;,  quibus 
omnia  qua:  dici  scribique  jiossunt  compichenduntur  ;  ita  viginta  duo  voluniina  sunt, 
qiiil)us  contincntur  omnia  qua;  dc  divinis  rebus  sciri  ct  eimmcrari  qucant.  Quam  enume- 
rationcm  scquuti  sunt  inter  Christianos  Origencs,  Epiphanius,  Gregorius  Thedlogus, 
Ilicronynuis,  et  Kutinus."  Sixti  Senensis  Bibliothcca  Sancta,  lib.  i.  sect.  i.  p.  2.  B.  Fran- 
cofurti.   E<litio  secunda. 

'  "  Hi  libri  simul  omnes  rcjiciuntur  ab  Hebraiis,  ut  B.  Ilieronymus  tcstatnr  in  Prolog© 
Galeato.  Dcinde  Ileljneoruin  sentciitiam  scquuntur  ha.M-ctici  hujus  tcmporis  fere  omnes.' 
B'llarniin.  de  Verbo  Dei,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Disputationum,  tom.  i.  col  31.  B.  (Colonia*,  1615, 
fol.) 
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books  appears  from  Josephus's  first  book  against  Apion.  That  the  primitive 
church  was  also  pressed  with  the  like  doubt,  appears  from  Origen,  Athanasius, 
Nazianzen,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  the  other  fathers  above  cited,  who  do  not 
place  these  books  in  the  canon,  and  plainly  say  that  these  books  were  always  ques- 
tioned among  learned  men."  ^ 

Again :  "  We  confess  that  tlie  church  can  by  no  means  make  a  canonical  hook 
out  of  a  NON-CANONicAL  One,  nor  the  contrary;  but  [can]  only  declare  what  is  to 
be  accounted  canonical,  and  that  not  rashly,  nor  according  to  her  own  will,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  books 
which  are  doubted  of,  and  those  concerning  which  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  lastly, 
according  to  the  common  sense,  and  as  it  were  the  taste  of  Christian  people."  *  .  .  .  . 
"  I  admit  then  that  Jerome  held  that  opinion,"  [viz.  that  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  Maccabees  were  apocryphal  books],  because  as  yet  no  general 
council  had   determined  any   thing  respecting   these   books,  except  the  book  of 

Judith  ^,  which  Jerome  afterwards  received.* "  For  the  church,  which  was 

after  the  apostles,  did  not  learn  what  books  are  canonical,  and  what  are  not,  from 
any  other  source  than  from  the  tradition  of  the  apostles."  ^  .  .  .  .  For  many  of  the 
ancients,  as  Melito,  Ei)iphanius,  Hilary,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  openly  followed  the 
Hebrews  not  the  Greeks,  in  stating  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament."  ^ 

§  6.  The  Apocryphal  Books  are  rejected  by  the  Oriental  or  Greek 
Church  from  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

The  "  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church  "  does 
not  enumerate  the  several  canonical  books,  but  refers  generally  to  "  the  divine 
books  of  Holy  Scripture."  ^  .  .  .  But  in  the  "  Longer  Catechism  of  the  Russian 
Church  "  we  have  the  account  and  catalogue  of  the  books  received  as  canonical  by 
that  section  of  the  "  apostolic  eastern  church." 

"  Q.  How  manv  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament? 

A.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Athanasius  the  Great,  and  St.  John  Damascene 
reckon  them  at  twenty-two ;  agreeing  therein  with  the  Jews,  who  so  reckon  them  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  Athanas.  Ep.  xxxix.  de  Test.  [Fest.]  J.  Damasc.  Theol.  1.  iv. 
c.  17. 

Q.  Why  should  we  attend  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Hebrews  ? 

A.  Because,  as  the  apostle  Paul  says,  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God. 

'  "  Dubitasse  autem  de  his  libris  Synagogam  Judaiorum  patet  ex  Josepho,  lib.  i.  coutrsi 
Apionem.  In  simili  dubitatione  versatam  primam  ecclesiam  Christianorum  patet  ex 
Origene,  Athanasio,  Nazianzeno,  Epiphanio,  Hieronymo,  et  ceteris  patribus  supra  citatis, 
qui  hos  libros  in  canone  non  ponunt,  et  aperte  dicunt  semper  de  his  libris  quajstionem  int.r 
doctos  homines  fuisse."     Ibid.  coL  .33.  A.  B. 

2  "Fatcmur  enim,  ecclesiam  nullo  uoho  posse  facere  librum  CA:so¥iic\!M  de  non  cano- 
Nico  nee  contra;  sed  tantiim  declarare,  quis  sit  habendus  canonicus,  et  hoc  non  temere  nee 
pro  arbitratu,  sed  ex  veterum  tcstimoniis,  et  similitudine  librorum  de  quibus  ambigitur 
cum  illis  de  quibus  non  ambigitur,  ac  demum  ex  communi  sensu,  et  quasi  gustu  populi 
Christian!."     Ibid.  col.  34,  A. 

*  "  Admitto  igitur  Hieronymuni  in  ea  fuisse  opinione,  quia  nondum  generale  conciliniu 
do  his  libris  aliquid  statuerat,  excepto  libro  Judith,  quem  etiam  Hieronymus  postea  re- 
cepit."     Ibid.  col.  34.  D. 

*  This  assertion  of  Bellarmine  is  not  true.  Bishop  Cosin  has  shown  that  Jerome  never 
acknowledged  the  book  of  Judith  to  be  canonical  Scripture  (Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon, 
pp.  84,  85.);  and  with  Dr.  Cosin  agrees  Lindanus,  bishop  of  Kuremond,  in  the  passage 
cited  in  p.  482.  supra. 

*  "  Nam  ecclesia,  quoe  post  Apostolos  fait,  non  aliunde  didicit,  qui  libri  sint  canonic!,  et 
qui  non  sint,  nisi  ex  traditione  apostolorum."  Bellarmin.  de  Verbo  Dei,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 
torn,  i-  col.  66.  A. 

*  •'  Nam  multi  veterum,  ut  Melito,  Epiphanius,  Hilarius,  Hieronymus,  Rufiuus,  in 
canone  exponendo  Veteris  Testament!,  aperte  sequuti  sunt  Hebrseos,  non  Graecos."  Ibid, 
col.  67.  A.  . 

'  In  the  fourth  Question,  on  Faith,  it  is  stated  in  general  terms,  that  the  doctrines  of  that 
church  are  twofold  :  some  being  committed  to  writing,  which  are  comprised  in  the  iliviue 
books  of  Holy  Scriptltrc  :  —  ra  bnola  Trepiex'^J'Tai  iis  ra  ^eo\6yiKa  ^i€\ia  ttjs  ayias  ypdrp-i-js, 
Orthodoxa  Confessio  ....  Ecclesi:c  Oricntalis,  pp.  18,  19.     Lipsia;,  1695.  8vo. 
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and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  received  from  the  Hebrew 
church  of  that  Testament  by  the  Christian  church  of  the  New. 

Q.  How  do  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Athanasius  enumerate  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ? 

A.  As  follows:  1.  The  book  of  Genesis:  2.  Exodus:  3.  Leviticus:  4.  The  book 
of  Numbers  :  5.  Deuteronomy  :  6.  The  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Nun  :  7.  The  book 
of  Judges  and  with  it,  as  an  appendix,  the  book  of  Ruth  :  8.  The  first  and  second 
books  of  Kings,  as  two  parts  of  one  book:  9.  The  third  and  fourth  books  of  Kings: 
10  The  first  and  second  books  of  Paralipomena  :  1 1.  Tlie  first  book  of  Esdras,  and 
the  second,  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  Greek,  the  book  of  Nehemiah:  12.  The  book  of 
Esther :  13.  The  book  of  Job  :  14.  The  book  of  Psalms  :  15.  The  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon :  16.  Ecclesiastes,  also  by  Solomon  :  17.  The  Song  of  Songs,  also  by  Solomon  : 
18.  The  book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah:  19.  Of  Jeremiah:  20.  Of  Ezekiel :  21.  Of 
Daniel:  22.  Of  the  twelve  Propliets." 

[The  coincidence  of  this  list  with  those  of  Athanasius  and  Cyril  will  be  apparent 
by  comparing  their  catalogues,  which  have  been  given  in  pp.  489,  490.  sxiprd.'] 

"  Q.  Why  is  no  notice  taken,  in  this  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  the  book  of  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Siracb,  and  certain  others  ? 

A.  Because  they  do  not  exist  in  Hebrew. 

Q.  How  are  we  to  regard  these  last  named  books  ? 

A.  Athanasius  the  Great  says,  that  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  fathers  to 
be  read  by  proselytes,  who  are  preparing  for  admission  into  the  church." ' 

The  result  of  the  preceding  investigation  is,  that  all  Protestant  churches  are  fully 
justified  in  rejecting  the  apocryphal  books  from  the  canon  of  the  divmely  inspired 
Scriptures :  — 

FiRSi,  because  these  books  possess  no  internal  evidence  or  authority  whatever  to 
procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred  canon.  Not  one  of  them  is  extant  in  puie 
ancient  Biblical  Hebrew.  They  were  all  written  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of 
the  prophetic  spirit;  and  not  one  of  the  writers  or  authors  of  them,  in  direct  terms, 
advances  any  claim  to  inspiration.  Moreover,  the  apocryphal  books  contain  many 
things  which  are  either  fabulous,  or  contradictory  to  the  canonical  Scriptures  in  fads, 
doctrines,  and  moral  practice,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  authentic  profane  history. 

Secondly,  the  apocryphal  books  possess  no  external  evidence,  to  procure  their 
a<lmission  into  the  sacred  canon ;  for  they  were  not  received  into  that  canon  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  church,  and  were  not  sanctioned  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  his  divinely 
inspired  apostles.  No  subsequent  Jewish  writers  have  recognised  the  apocryphal 
books  as  forming  part  of  their  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Further,  these  books 
were  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  in  any  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books 
recognised  by  any  council  of  the  ancient  Christian  church,  whose  decrees  were 
received  as  binding  upon  the  universal  church ;  neither  are  they  to  be  found  in  any 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  published  by  the  fathers  or  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  first  four  centuries.  Moreover,  we  have  the  consentient 
testimony  of  numerous  writers  in  regular  succet^sion,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  all  of  whom  depose  against  the  canonicity  of  the  apocryphal  books,  besides 
the  involuntary  admissions  or  confessions  of  learned  advocates  of  the  modern  Church 
of  Rome,  who  lived  before  and  after  the  so-called  council  of  Trent ;  and  though 
some  of  them,  "  in  many  other  matters  of  religion,  were  violently  carried  away  with 
the  abuses  and  streams  of  the  time,"  yet,  "  in  this  particular,  which  we  have  exa- 
mined and  followed  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  the  current  ran  clear  and 
smooth  among  them."  " 

Lastly,  the  apocryphal  books  are  rejected  by  the  Oriental  or  Greek  Church 
from  the  camm  of  divinely  inspired  Scripture:  so  that,  as  Bishop  Burnet  has  well 
observed,  "  we  have  the  concurring  sense  of  the  whole  church  of  God  in  this 
matter."  *  Nor  were  these  books  received  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  until  the 
ef^hth  day  of  April,  1546;  when  five  cardinals,  eight  archbishops,  and  forty  bishops* 

'  The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church  translated  from  the  Slavono-Russian  Originals. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Blackmorc,  pp.  38,  39.     Aberdeen,  1845.  8vo. 

*  Bp.  Cosin,  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon,  p.  203. 

*  Bp.  Bui-nct  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  pp.  Ill,  112.     Sixtli  edition. 

*  The  names  of  tliesc  persons,  together  with  the  jiluees  or  sees  w  hence  they  derived  thcil 
episcopal  titles,  arc  given  l>y  Labbe  and  Cossart,  Concil.  lorn.  xiv.  coL  745.  and  716. 
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of  tho  Roman  obedience  (in  all,  fifty-three  persons,  who  were  almost  wholly 
Italians)  arrogating  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  the  oecumenical  synod  of 
Trent,  at  their  fourth  session,  presumed  to  place  the  uninspired  apocryphal  books 
in  the  same  rank  with  the  inspired  writings,  and  denounced  an  anathema  ai^ainst 
every  one  who  should  not  receive  them  and  every  part  of  them  as  sacred  and 
canonical.  This  canonihing  of  the  apocryphal  books  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  decree, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  incompetency  of  the  members  of  the  synod  or  council  of  Trent : 
concerning  which  it  has  been  most  truly  said,  that  "  as  they  had  neither  council, 
nor  father,  nor  schoolman,  nor  other  writer  that  ever  spake  like  them  in  former 
ages,  so  at  this  very  time  they  had  none  but  their  own  small  and  inconsiderable 
number  to  give  a  suffrage  to  this  their  synodical,  or  (as  they  most  untruly  and 
vainly  called  it)  their  oecumenical  decree.     For,  of  the  Greek  Church  they  had  not 

one; of  the  Helvetian,  German  and  northern  churches,  none;  of  the  Frencli, 

scarce  tw(t;  of  the  Spanish,  not  many"  [Sleidan  says,  five];  "  all  the  rest  we  find 
to  be  Italians  (and  no  such  great  number  of  them  neither) ;  amon"  whom  divei  s 
were  the  pope's  pensioners,  and  sent  thither  to  out-balance  other  men's  voices ; 
Home  of  them  titular ;  and  some  of  them  unlearned.  And  was  it  ever  heard  of  in 
the  world  before,  that  forty  bishops  of  Italy,  assisted  perhaps  with  half  a  score 
others,  should  make  up  a  general  council  for  all  Christendom  ?  Wherein,  as  there 
was  not  any  one  greatly  remarkable  for  learning  that  voted  this  canonical  a\ith()rity 
to  those  books,  which,  by  the  consent  of  the  oriental  and  occidental  churches  were 
ever  held  to  be  uncertain  and  apocryphal ;  so  some  of  them  were  lawyers,  perlians 
learned  in  that  profession,  but  of  little  understanding  in  religion.  And  th()u<^h 
other  some  were  divines,  yet  many  of  them  were  of  less  than  ordinary  sufficience ; 
but  tlie  greater  number  were  courtiers,  and  bishops  of  such  small  places  (or  dio-ni- 
ties  oiiLy  titular),  that,  supposing  every  one  to  represent  the  clergy  and  people  from 
whom^e  came,  it  could  not  be  said,  that  one  of  a  thousand  in  Christendom  was 
represented  in  this  pretended  council." 

The  following  are  the  most  material  parts  of  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Trent  for  the  canonising  of  the  uninspired  apocryphal  books. 

"  The  sacred,  holy,  oecumenical,  and  general  synod  of  Trent,  lawfully  assembled 

in  the  Holy  Spirit, following  the  example  of  the  orthodox  fathers,  doth  re- 

c^ve  and  reverence  with  equal  piety  and  veneration  all  the  books,  as  well  of  the 
Old  as  of  the  New  Testament,  the  same  God  being  the  author  of  both  ;  and  also 
the  aforesaid  traditions  "  [meaning  those,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  which  had 
been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  sentence],  pertaining  both  to  faith  and  manner^!, 
whether  received  from  Christ  himself,  or  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserved 
in  the  catholic  church  by  continual  succession.'  Moreover,  lest  any  doubt  should 
arise  respecting  the  sacred  books  which  are  received  by  the  council,  it  has  been 
judged  proper  to  insert  a  list  of  them  in  the  present  decree.  They  are  these:  "  Cf 
the  Old  Testament  —  the  five  books  of  Moses,  that  is.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy ;  Joshua ;  Judges ;  Ruth ;  four  books  of  Kings  ;  two  of 
Paralipomena  [Chronicles] ;  the  first  book  of  Esdras,  and  the  second  which  is 
called  Nehemiah;  To  bit ;  Juditii;  Esther;  Job;  the  Psalms  of  David,  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  the  Proverbs;  Ecclesiastes ;  the  Song  of  Songs;  Wisdom;  JEcclesiaxticus ; 
Isaiah;  Jeremiah  with  Baruch;  Ezekiel;  Daniel  [including  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children] ;  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  that  is,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  and  two 
books  of  Maccabees,  the  first  and  second."  [Of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  list,  as  it  coincides  with  our  canon.] 

"  Whoever  shall  not  receive^  as  sabred  and  canonical,  all  these  books,  arid  every  part 


>  "  Here,"  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  are  two  notorious  falsehoods.  1.  That  the  'or- 
thodox fathers '  received  '  with  equal  piety  and  veneration '  all  the  books  as  enumerated  iu 
the  decree;  it  being  well  known  that,  during  the  first  four  centuries,  the  apocryphal  books 
were  entirely  rejected,  and  that  subsequently  they  were  only  read  for  instruction,  not 
regarded  as  divine.  2.  That  the  Romish  traditions  have  been  '  preserved  by  continual  suc- 
cession;' whereas  tlie  invention  of  the  rites  and  opinions  therein  alluded  to,  and  their 
gradual  inti'oductiou  into  the  church,  are  historical  facts."  Cramp's  Text-Book  of  Popery, 
p.  45.     Secoid  edition. 
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of  them,  as  they  are  commonly  read  in  the  catholic  church,  and  are  contained  in  the 
Old  Latin  Vulgate  edition,  or  shall  knowingly  and  deliberately  despise  the  afore- 
said traditions,  let  him  be  accursed.'"  * 

From  the  facts  and  testimonies  collected  in  the  preceding  pnges,  it 
has  (we  trust)  been   irrecusably   shown   tliat  the    Romish  Church, 
in  receiving  the  apocryphal  books  as   part  of  the  divinely  inspired 
Scriptures,  has  not  only  set  at  nought  all  historical  truth  and  evi- 
dence, but  has  acted   in  direct  violation  of  one  of  her  own  funda- 
mental  principles.      The  unanimous  consent  of  tit e  fathers  is  what  she 
requires  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.^     But  on  this  subject, 
instead  of  a  unanimous  co'Ssent  for  tlie  first  four  centuries,  she  is 
met  with  a  unanimous  Dissent.     Her  maxim  is,  to  receive  (according 
to  the  rule  of  one  of  her  own  saints,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  who  is  com- 
memorated on  the   24th  of  May,)  quod    ubique,  quod  semper,  quod 
ah  omnibus  creditum  est^  ;  "what  has  been  believed  every  where,  at  all 
times,  and  by  all ;"  but  here  she  receives  what  has  never  been  believed 
any  where,  or  by  any  one  of  the  fathers ;  and  she  anathematises  all 
Protestants,  and  her  advocates  spurn  and  denounce  their  editions  of 
the    Bible    as    mutilated,  because    they    exclude    from    the  canon  of 
inspired  books  those  writings  which  were   excluded  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  divinely  inspired  apostles,  and  wliich  were  also  excluded  with 
most  remarkable  unanimity  by  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries, 
many  of  whom  are  enrolled  by  the  Romish  Church  in  her  calendar  of 
reputed  saints.     "  The  decree  of  the  council  "  or  synod    of  Trent, 
on  the  apocryphal  books,  "  was  a  most  wretched    blunder,    arising 
})artly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from  partisan  heat  and  blindness. 
A  church  which  claims  infallibility  can  never  correct  her  own  blun- 
ders, but  must  hold  on  upon  them  till  they  eat  the  very  heart  out  of 
her ;  as   a  man  may  be   destroyed,  mind   and  body,  by  the  morbid 
growth  of  an  ineradicable  wen."'* 

'  "  Sacrosancta,  oecumenica,  ct  gencralis  Tridcntina  Synodus,  in  Spiritu  Sancto  legitime 
eongrcgata  ....  oithodoxorum  patnim  exenipla  sccuta,  omncs  libros  tarn  veteris  quam 
ncvi  Testamenti,  cum  utriusque  nnus  Dcus  sit  auctor,  iiccnon  traditioncs  ipsas,  turn  ad 
fidein,  turn  ad  mores  pcrtinentes,  tamquam  vel  ore  teiius  a  Cliristo,  vel  a  Spiritu  Sancto 
dictatas,  ct  continua  siicccssionc  in  ecclosia  catholica  conservatas,  jiari  pictatis  affectu  ac 
rcvercntia  suscipit,  et  vcncratur.  Sacrorum  vcro  libroriiiii  indicein  hiiic  docrcto  adscribcn  • 
dumcensuit;  nc  cui  dubitatio  suboriri  possit,  quinam  siiit,  qui  ab  ijisa  synodo  suscipiuntur. 
Sunt  vero  infra  scripti:  Testamenti  Veteris,  quinquc  Moysi,  id  est,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Ijevi- 
ticus,  Nutnerl.  ])eutcronomium:  Josue,  Judicum,  Kuth,  quatuor  Hegum,  duo  Paraliponie- 
iion,  Ivsdiic  primus,  et  secundus  qui  dieitur  Nehemias;  Tobias,  Juditli,  Estiicr,  Job,  Psaltc- 
rium  Davidicum  centum  quiiiquagenta  psulmorum,  Parabokc,  Ecclcsiastes,  Canticum 
canlicorum,  Sapientia,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isiiias,  Jeremias  cum  Harucli,  Ezechiel,  Daniel; 
duodecim  Proplieta;  Rlinores,  id  est,  Osca,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Michajus,  Nahuni, 
Habacuc,  Sophonias,  Aggjeus,  Zacharias,  Malachiiis;  duo  IMacluvbiBorum,  primus  ct  secun- 
dus. Si  (juis  autem  libros  ipsos  inteyros  cum  omnibits  suis  partlhus,  prout  in  ecclcsia  catho- 
lica legi  consiicverunt,  ct  in  vcteri  vulgata  latina  editionc  babentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis 
tion  swicepcril,  et  traditioncs  prai'dictas  scicns  ct  prudens  contempscrit;  anathema  sit." 
Concilii  Tridentini  Canones  ct  Decreta.  Scss.  iv.  Decretum  de  canonicis  Scripturis, 
pp.  24,  25.  Parisiis,  1824;  or,  Labbe  et  Cossart.  Concil.  torn.  xiv.  col.  746. 

*  "Nor  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them"  [the  Sacred  Scriptures]  "otherwise 
than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers."     Creed  of  Pius  IV.  art.  2. 

"  Vincentii  Lirinensis  Commonitoriam,  cap.  2.  in  Gallandii  IJibliotheca  Patrum,  torn.  x. 
p.  10.1. 

*  Bibliothcca  Sacra  for  April,  1854,  p.  305.  The  fatal  influence  of  the  Tridentinc  De- 
cree, respecting  the  apocryphal  books,  ui)oii  tlic  Church  of  Home's  pretended  claim   to 
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III.  Respecting  the  actual  value  of  the  apocryphal  books, 

various  opinions  have  existed  at  different  times,  especially  since  the 
Keformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  ancient  writings,  some  of 
them  are  valuable  for  the  historical  information  they  contain,  and  also 
because  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  reverent  regard  for  these  books,  cherished  by  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
"  When  the  apocryphal  books  Avere  written,  if  in  Greek  the  ori- 
ginals, if  in  Chaldee  "  [or  Syriac,  both  which  languages  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  other  writings  are  frequently  called  Hebrew,]  "  the 
Greek  translations,  were  in  all  probability  inserted  into  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  along  with  the  still  more  sacred  books  of  Scripture,  by 
Alexandrian  Jews  ;  who,  in  their  state  of  dispersion,  were  naturally 
zealous  about  all  that  concerned  their  religion  and  the  history  of 

their  race.* No  doubt  the   Alexandrian  Jews  ascribed  great 

importance  to  the  books  which  they  thus  inserted  into  the  Septua- 
gint  canon."  *'  With  the  exception  of  Origen,  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church  —  for  the  first  three  centuries  —  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  Hebrew.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
have  adopted  the  Greek  version  as  their  Old  Testament;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  formed  the  original  of  their  Latin  version.  Hence  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  current  in  the  church  were,  in  Greek 
the  Septuagint,  in  Latin  a  translation  from  the  Greek  Septuagint, 
both  therefore  containing  the  apocryphal  books.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Jerome"  [in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century]  "  that  a 
translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew :  and  hence,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  the  whole  collection  of  books  contained  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
in  the  old  Latin  translation,  was  naturally  viewed  with  the  respect  due 
to  Scripture.  Many  indeed  of  the  fathers  knew  the  difference  between 
the  books  of  tlie  Hebrew  canon  and  those  of  the  Apocrypha ;  and 
knew  that  the  former  were  divine,  the  latter  of  inferior  authority. 
But  still  many  quoted  almost  indiscriminately  from  both."  ^ 

At  the  Reformation,  Luther,  Cranmer,  Calvin,  and  others  of  the 
earliest  reformers,  followed  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greek 
Church.  The  Church  of  England  also  adheres  to  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  church,  and  regards  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  as 
the  only  divinely  inspired  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  She  has  there- 
fore most  properly  relegated  the  apocryphal  books  to  an  appro- 
priate place  between  "  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  church."* 

infallibility,  is  eloquently  stated  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of 
Scripture,  pp.  60,  61. 

'  "  Thus  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  story  of  Susanna,  and  the  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  seemed  connected  with,  and  were  therefore  added  to,  the  book  of  Daniel.  The 
Greek  Esdras  seemed  naturally  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  translation  of  the  book  of 
Ezra;  the  book  of  Wisdom,  being  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  was  added  to  the  Song 
of  Solomon ;  and  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  called  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
was  placed  after  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon."  Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-uino 
Articles,  vol.  i,  pp.  207,  208. 

«  Ibid. 

'  Article  VI.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  large  folio  and  quarto  editions  of  the  authorised 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  these  are  specially  distinguished  by 
having  the  heading  of  *•  APOCRYPHA"  in  large  capital  letters 
prefixed  to  them.  Moreover,  as  several  of  these  books  contain  many 
noble  sentiments  and  useful  moral  precepts,  the  Church  of  England, 
following  the  example  of  the  ancient  church  of  Christ,  "  doth  read 
them  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners  ;  but  yet  doth  not 
apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine." '  On  this  account  the  reader 
will  find  prefaces  to  the  several  apocryphal  books  in  the  Second 
Volume  of  this  work. 

*'  The  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  to  read"  [only] 
"  certain  chapters  from  some  of  these  books  on  some  festivals  and 
week-days;"*  but  it  reads  no  part  either  of  the  books  of  Esdras,  or  of 
Maccabees,  or  of  the  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther ;  nor  does  it 
read  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.^  None  of  the  proper  lessons  for  the 
Lord's  Day  or  Sunday  are  taken  from  the  apocryphal  books.* 
*'  Hence,  when  a  festival,  for  which  an  apocryphal  lesson  is  provided, 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  canonical  lesson  of  the  Sunday  ought  to  be 
read  in  the  church.  And  while  the  Church  of  Rome  blends  "  the 
apocryphal  books  "  in  her  Bible  indiscriminately  with  the  other  books 
of  Scripture,"  requiring  the  whole  to  be  received  as  sacred  and 
canonical  under  the  penalty  of  an  anathema,  *'  the  Church  of  England 

in  her  Bible  places  them  in  a  separate  compartment  by  themselves 

While  she  has  removed  the  abuse,  she  has  wisely  retained  the  good 
things  which  were  abused,  and  has  restored  them  to  their  ancient 
use  ;  and  by  keeping  her  eye  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  past,  she  is 
enabled  to  walk  more  surely  in  the  present,  and  to  look  forward  more 
hopefully  to  the  future."  *  Thus  she  is  not  popish  in  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  these  books,  as  some  have  mistakenly  asserted,  but  simply 
follows  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Christian  church. 


"  THERE  REMAINS  NOTHING  NOW  BUT  THAT,  HAVING  LAID 
OUR  FOUNDATION  SURE  UPON  THE  CANONICAL  AND  UNDOUBTED 
SCRIPTURES,  WHEREIN  THE  WILL  OF  GOD  AND  THK  MYSTERIES 
OF  OUR  HOLY  RELIGION  ARE  REVEALED  TO  US,  WE  PROCEED 
FROM  THE  TRUTH  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  OUR  BELIEF  TO  A 
RIGHTEOUS,  SOBER,  AND  HOLY  REGULATION  OF  OUR  LIVES  IN 
THE  STRICT  AND  UNIFORM  PRACTICE  OF  ALL  RELIGIOUS  DUTIES 
AND  OBLIGATIONS,  THAT  THESE  DIVINE  SCRIPTURES  HAVE  LAID 
UPON    US."'*      THEREFORE 

**  SEARCH   THE    SCRIPTURES WHICH   ARE    ABLE   TO   MAKE 

THEE  AVISE  UNTO  SALVATION  THROUGH  FAITH  WHICH  IS  IN 
CHRIST    JESUS.        ALL    SCRIPTURE     IS    GIVEN   BY   INSPIRATION    OP 

'  Article  VI.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*  Wordsworth's  Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  p    65. 

*  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Tlieol.  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

*  Wordsworth's  Lectures,  pp.  65.  lO.'l. 

»  Cosiu's  Schola.sti<al  History  of  the  Cnnon,  p.  213. 
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60D,  AND  IS  PROFITABLE  FOR  DOCTRINE,  FOR  REPROOF,  FOR  COK- 
KKCTION,  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  THAT  THE  MAN  OF 
GOD  MAY  BE  PERFECT,  THROUGHLY  FURNISHED  \ory  PERFECTED] 
UNTO  ALL  GOOD  WORKS."  —  JOHN  V.  39.      2  TiM.  iii.  15 — 17. 


SECT.  n. 

ON  THE  WRITINGS  USUALLY  CALLED  THE  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

{Referred  to  in  p.  92.  of  this  VolumeJ] 

I.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  besides  those  which  are  admitted  to  be 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  many  others 
which  also  pretended  to  be  authentic.  "  Men  of  the  best  intentions 
might  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  preserve,  by  writing,  the  memory 
of  persons,  facts,  and  doctrines,  so  precious  in  their  estimation,  who 
might  at  the  same  time  be  deficient  in  the  talents  and  information 
requisite  to  discriminate,  and  duly  to  record,  the  truth.  The  sacred 
writers  intimate  that  such  men  had  already  begun,  even  in  their  time, 
to  appear ;  and  gave  warning  that  others  would  arise,  less  pure  in 
their  motives.  Luke  says  that  many  had  taken  in  hand  to  write 
gospels  (Luke  i.  1.);  Paul  cautions  the  Galatians  against  other  gos- 
pels than  that  which  they  had  received  from  him  (Gal.  i.  6 — 9.) ;  and 
warns  the  Thessalonians  not  to  be  troubled  hy  any  letter  as  from  him, 
declaring  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand."  (2  Thess.  ii.  2.)  In  the 
ages  following  the  apostles,  the  apocryphal  writings,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  their  com- 
panions, &c.  (and  which  are  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  first  four 
centuries  under  tiie  names  of  gospels,  epistles,  acts,  revelations,  &c.) 
greatly  increased.  But  though  they  had  the  names  of  the  apostles 
and  other  disciples  of  Christ  prefixed  to  them,  they  were  never  able 
to  compete  with  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  very  soon  fell  into 
universal  disrepute.  Most  of  them  indeed  have  long  since  perished ', 
though  some  are  still  extant,  which  have  been  collected  (together 
with  notices  of  the  lost  pieces)  and  published  by  John  Albert  Fabri- 
cius,  in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  the  best  edition  of 
which  appeared  at  Hamburgh,  in  1719 — 1743,  in  three  parts  forming 
two  volumes,  Svo.'^  Of  that  work  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  Jones 
made  great  use,  and,  in  fact,  translated  the  greater  part  of  it  in  his 
"  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the 
New  Testament."     The  apocryphal  books  extant  are,  an  Epistle  from 

'  See  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  them,  with  references  to  the  fathers  by  whoni  thej 
were  mentioned,  in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp.  119 — 123. 

*  Another  apocryphal  book,  purporting  to  be  the  acts  of  the  apostle  Thomas,  has  been 
discovered  at  Paris.  It  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1823,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Thilo.  But  the 
most  complete  collection  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  found  in 
Prof.  Tischcndorf's  ♦'  Evangelia  Apocrypha,"  Lipsioe,  1853;  and  "  Acta  Apostolorum  Apo- 
crypha," Lipsiae,  1851;  with  the  various  readings  of  numerous  manuscripts  and  copious 
prologomcna. 
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Jesus  Christ  to  Ahgartis ;  his  Epistle,  wliich  (it  is  pretended)  fell 
down  from  heaven  at  Jerusalem,  directed  to  a  priest  named  Leopas, 
in  the  city  of  Eris  ;  the  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Apostles' 
Creed;  the  Apostolical  Epistles  of  BarnahaSy  Clemens  or  Clement, 
L/natins,  and  Pohjcarp  ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Saviour ; 
the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  ;  the  Frot-evangelion  of  James  ;  the 
Gospel  of  NicodeiHUS ;  the  Martyrdom  of  Thec.la  or  Acts  of  Paul ; 
Abdias's  History  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Laodiceans  ;  the  Six  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca,  he.  Of  these  various 
productions  those  of  which  the  titles  are  pi'inted  in  Italics  are  com- 
j)rised  in  the  publication,  entitled  "  The  Apocryphal  Neio  Testament, 
heiny  alP  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  Pieces  now  extant,  attributed 
in  the  first  four  centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  their  com" 
panions,  and  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  hy  its  compilers, 
^'ranslated  and  notv  collected  into  one  volume,  with  Prefaces  and 
Tables,  and  various  Notes  and  References.  London,  1820." —  Second 
edition,  1821,  8vo.  The  writings  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  Ignatius  (at 
least  his  genuine  epistles),  Polycarp,  and  Hermas,  ought  not  in  strict- 
ness to  be  considered  as  apocryphal,  since  their  authors,  who  are 
usually  designated  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  from  their  having  been 
contemporary  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  with  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  were  not  divinely  inspired  apostles.  The  first  epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  indeed,  was  for  a  short  time  received  as 
canonical  in  some  few  Christian  churches,  but  was  soon  dismissed  as 
an  uninspired  production ;  the  fragment  of  what  is  called  the  second 
epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  Dr.  Lardner  has  proved  not 
to  have  been  written  by  him.  These  productions  of  the  apostolical 
fathers,  therefore,  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  apocryphal 
writings. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament'  har- 
moni.-es  with  that  of  the  larger  octavo  editions  of  the  authorised 
English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  advocates  of  infidelity 
have  been  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  it,  to  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament; 
but  with  no  success  in  their  unhappy  eftbrts  to  subvert  the  faith  of 
Christian  believers. 

II.  In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  little  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament  can  suffer  from  the  publication 
just  mentioned'',  a  brief  statement  shall  be  given  of  the  very  satisfac- 

'  This  is  a  misnomer;  for  aW  the  apocryphal  writings  arc  not  inchided  in  the  publication 
in  question. 

-  The  title-page  is  surrounded  with  a  broad  black  rule,  similar  to  that  found  in  many  of 
the  large  8vo.  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  the  last  century,  and  the  ditl'erent 
boolcs  are  divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  with  a  table  of  contents  drawn  up  in  imitation 
of  tiiose  which  arc  found  in  all  editions  of  the  English  Bible. 

'  In  IC93  Ml .  Toland  published  his  Amrjntor,  in  which  he  professed  to  give  a  catalogue 
of  books,  attributcii  in  tiie  i>riuiitivc  times  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  other  eminent 
persons,  "  together  with  remarks  and  observations  relating  to  the  canon  of  Scripture."  He 
there  raked  together  whatever  he  could  find  lelating  to  the  spurious  gospels  and  pretended 
sacred  books  which  apiieurcd  in  the  early  ugcs  of  the  Christian  church.  These  he  pro- 
duced with  great  pomp  to  tiic  number  ot  i;ignty  and  upwards;  and  thou};h  they  were  most 
of  them  evidently  false  and  ridiculous,  and  carried  the  i  laintst  marks  uf  forgery  and  im- 
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tory  reasons,  for  which  the  apocryphal  (or  rather  spurious)  writings 
ascribed  to  the  apostles  have  been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon 
of  Scripture. 

1.  Li  the  first  place,  they  were  NOT  acknowledged  as  authentic,  nor 
were  they  much  used  by  the  primitive  Christians. 

There  are  no  quotations  of  these  apocryphal  books  in  the  genuine  writings  of  the 
apostolical  fathers,  that  is,  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Poljcarp,  and  Hermas, 
whose  writings  reach  from  about  the  year  of  Christ  70  to  108  ;  nor  are  they  found 
in  any  ancient  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  mentioned, 
but  not  cited  by  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century.  Indeed 
the  apocryphal  books  above  mentioned  are  expressly,  and  in  so  many  words,  re- 
jected by  those  who  have  noticed  them,  as  the  forgeries  of  heretics,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  spurious  and  heretical. 

2.  The  enemies  of  Christianity,  ivho  were  accustomed  to  cite  passages 
from  the  four  Gospels  for  the  sake  of  perverting  them,  or  of  turning  them 

into  ridicule,  have  NEVEK  mentioned  these  productio7i'  \  which  we  may 
be  sure  they  would  have  done,  had  they  known  of  their  existence,  he- 
cause  they  would  have  afforded  them  much  better  opportunities  than 
the  genuine  Gospels  did,  for  indulging  their  malevolence. 

3.  Few  or  none  of  these  productions,  which  (it  is  pretended)  ivere 
written  in  the  apostolic  age,  were  composed  before  the  second  century, 
and  several  of  them  were  forged  so  late  as  the  third  century,  and  were 
rejected  as  spurious  at  the  time  they  were  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  Christian  world. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  dates  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  Apocryphal  Neio 
Testament  (with  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  which  are 
omitted  for  the  reason  already  stated,)  will  demonstrate  this  fact. 

posture,  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  was  very  sensible,  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  represent 
them  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  four  Gospels  and  other  sacred  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, now  received  among  Christians.  To  this  end  he  took  advantage  of  the  unwary 
and  ill-grounded  hypotheses  of  some  learned  men,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
books  of  the  present  canon  lay  concealed  in  the  coffers  of  private  persons  till  the  latter 
times  of  Trajan  or  Adrian,  and  were  not  known  to  the  clergy  or  churches  of  those  times 
nor  distinguished  from  the  spurious  works  of  the  heretics  ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  which  we 
now  receive  as  canonical,  and  others  which  we  now  reject,  were  indifferently  and  promis- 
cuously cited  and  appealed  to  by  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers.  His  design  in  all  this 
manifestly  was  to  show  that  the  Gospels  and  other  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
now  acknowledged  as  canonical,  really  deserved  no  greater  credit,  and  are  no  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  those  books  which  are  rejected  and  exploded  as  forgeries.  And  yet 
he  had  the  confidence  to  pretend,  in  a  book  he  afterwards  published,  that  his  intention  in 
his  Amyntor  was  not  to  invalidate,  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  may  serve  as  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  produced  of  the 
insincerity  of  this  opposer  of  revelation,  whose  assertions  have  been  adopted  by  infidels  of 
the  present  day.  Many  good  and  satisfactory  refutations  of  Toland  were  published  at  that 
time  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Mr.  Nye,  and  others,  and  especially  by  the  learned  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Jones  in  his  "  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1798,  in  3  vols.  Svo.  From  this  work 
the  following  refutation  of  the  pretensions  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  principally  derived,  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Lardner,  who  in  different  parts  of  his 
works  has  collected  much  curious  information  respecting  them.  The  passages  being  too 
numerous  to  be  cited  at  length,  the  reader  will  find  them  indicated  in  the  fifth  index  to  his 
works,  article  Apocryphal  Books.  Six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  second  edition 
of  this  work,  the  Rev.  Tho.  Rennell  published  "Proofs  of  Inspiration,  or  the  grounds  of 
distinction  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  apocryphal  volume :  occasioned  by  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  by  Hone,  London,  1822."  Svo.  As 
the  arguments  produced  in  this  tract  are  necessarily  similar  to  those  stated  in  the  former 
part  of  this  volume  as  well  as  in  the  present  article  of  this  Appendix,  this  brief  notice  of 
Mr.  R's  pamphlet  may  suffice. 
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Thus,  the  ^sqvlAo- Epistles  of  Ahgnrus  prince  of  Edessa  and  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
never  heard  of,  until  published  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian Eusebius  ^,  who  translated  the  correspontience  into  Greek  from  a  Syriac 
manuscript  which  he  had  received  from  the  archives  of  Edessa. — Though  an  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  was  extant  in  the  second  century,  and  was  received  by 
Marcion  the  heretic,  who  w:is  notorious  for  his  niutihiticms  and  interpolations  of  the 
New  Testament,  yet  that  now  extant  is  not  the  same  with  the  ancient  one  under 
that  title  in  Marcion's  Apostolicon  or  collection  of  apostolical  epistles.  It  never 
was  extant  in  Greek,  and  is  a  production  of  uncertain,  but  unquestionably  very 
late,  date.  Mr.  Jones  conjectures  it  to  have  been  forged  by  some  monk,  not  long 
before  the  Reformation*;  and,  as  is  shown  in  pages  522,  52.3.  infra,  it  was  com- 
piled from  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  — The  six  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Se- 
neca, and  eight  of  the  philosopher  to  him,  were  never  heard  of,  until  they  were 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  Augustine,  two  writers  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  ;  and  who  do  not  appear  to  have  considered  them  as  genuine.'  —  In 
the  third  or  perhaps  the  second  century  a  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  was  extant 
and  received  by  several  of  the  ancient  heretics,  but  it  underwent  many  alterations, 
and  the  ancient  copies  varied  greatly  from  that  now  printed  in  the  apocryphal  Xew 
Testament,  which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  Jerome's  Latin  version,  first 
made  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.'*  This  Gospel  of  the  Birth  ()f  Mary  is  for 
the  most  part  the  same  with  the  Prot-evangelion  or  Gospel  of  James  (which,  never- 
theless, it  contradicts  in  many  places)  ;  and  both  are  the  production  of  some  Hel- 
lenistic Jew.  Both  also  were  rejected  by  the  ancient  writers. — The  two  Gospels  of 
the  Infancy  (the  second  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Thomas)  seem  to  have  been 
originally  the  same;  but  the  ancient  Gospel  of  Thomas  was  different  from  those  of 
the  Infancy  of  Christ.  They  were  received  as  genuine  only  by  the  Marcosians,  a 
branch  of  the  sect  of  Gnostics,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century ;  and  were 
known  to  Mohammed  or  the  compilers  of  the  Koran,  who  took  from  them  several 
idle  traditions  concerning  Christ's  infancy.* — The  Gospel  (f  Nicodemus,  also  called 
the  Acts  of  Pilate,  was  forged  at  the  latter  end  of  the  third  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  by  Leucius  Charinus,  who  was  a  noted  forger  of  the  Acts  of 
Peter,  Paul,  Andrew,  and  others  of  the  apostles.®  —  The  Apostles'  Creed  derives  its 
name,  not  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  composed,  clause  by  clause,  by  the 
twelve  apostles  (of  which  we  have  no  evidence),  but  because  it  contains  a  brief 
sumniiiry  of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  creed 
of  Jerusalem,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  summary  of  the  Christian  faith 
that  is  extant;  and  the  articles  of  which  have  been  collected  from  the  catechetical 
discourses  of  Cyril,  who  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century.  —  The  Acts 
of  Paul  and  Thecla,  though  ranked  among  the  apocryphal  Scriptures  by  some  of 
the  primitive  Christians  (by  whom  several  things  therein  related  were  credited), 
were  in  part  the  forgery  of  an  Asiatic  presbyter  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  at  tiie 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  who  confessed  tliat  he  had  committed  the  fraud 
out  of  love  to  Paul,  and  was  degraded  from  his  office ;  and  they  have  subsecjuently 
been  interpolated.'' 

4.  When  any  hook  is  cited,  or  seems  to  be  appealed  to,  by  any  Chris- 
tian writer,  which  is  not  expressly  and  in  so  many  words  rejected  by 
him,  there  are  other  sufficient  arguments  to  prove  that  he  did  not  esteem 
it  to  be  canonical. 

For  instance,  though  Origen  in  one  or  two  places  takes  a  passage  out  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  yet  in  another  place  he  rejects  it,  under  the  name 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  as  a  book  of  tlie  heretics,  and  declares  that  the 

'  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  12.  See  Jones  on  tlic  Canon,  vol.  ii.  j>p.  11,  12  It  is 
clear  that  the  pretended  correspondence  between  Abgarus  and  Jesus  Christ  is  spurious, 
being  niadc  up  from  passages  taken  from  our  canonical  books. 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37 — 49. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  50—68.  *  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  130 — 146. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  226—234. 

«  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  342—34.5.;  vol.  i.  pp.  236—251. 
Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  393—397. 
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church  received  only  pode  Gospels.*  Further,  though  several  of  these  apocryphal 
books  are  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  by  Origen,  yet  Clement 
never  does  it  as  attributing  any  authority  to  them,  and  sometimes  he  notices  them 
with  expressions  of  disapprobation.  In  like  manner,  though  Eusebius  mentions 
some  of  them,  he  says  that  tliey  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and  ihat  they  were  never 
received  by  the  sounder  part  of  Christians.  Athanasius,  without  naming  any  of 
them,  passes  a  severe  censure  upon  them  in  general;  and  Jerome  speaks  of  them 
with  dislike  and  censure. 

5.  Sometimes  the  fathers  made  use  of  the  apocryphal  books  to  show 
their  learning,  or  that  the  heretics  might  not  charge  them  with  partiality 
and  ignorance,  as  being  acquainted  only  with  their  oion  books. 

Remarkable  to  this  purpose  are  those  words  of  Origen  :' — "  The  church  receives 
only  four  Gospels,  the  heretics  have  many  ;  such  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Thoma.-!, 
&c.  These  we  read,  that  we  may  not  be  esteemed  ignorant,  and  by  reason  of  those 
who  imagine  they  know  something  extraordinary,  if  they  know  the  things  con- 
tained in  these  books."  To  the  same  purpose  says  Ambrose^;  having  mentioned, 
several  of  the  apocryphal  books,  he  adds,  "  We  read  these,  that  they  may  not  be 
read  (by  others)  ;  we  read  them,  that  we  may  not  seem  ignorant ;  we  read  them, 
not  that  we  may  receive  them,  but  reject  them,  and  may  know  what  those  things 
are  of  which  they  (the  heretics)  make  such  boasting." 

6.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  these  books  may  be  cited  by  the  fathers, 
because  the  persons  against  whom  they  were  writing  received  them, 
being  willing  to  dispute  with  them  upon  principles  out  of  their  own 
books. 

7.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  one  or  two  writers  have  cited  a 
few  passages  out  of  these  books,  because  the  fact  they  cited  was  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other. 

St.  John  tells  us  (xxi.  25.)  that  our  Lord  did  many  other  things,  besides  those 
which  he  had  recorded  :  the  ivhich,  says  he,  if  they  shoidd  be  written  every  one,  1  sup- 
pose the  world  itself  covld  not  contain  the  books  which  should  be  xvritten.  Some  ac- 
counts of  these  actions  and  discourses  of  Christ  were  unquestionably  preserved,  and 
handed  down  to  the  second  century,  or  farther,  by  tradition,  which  though  inserted 
afterwards  into  the  books  of  the  heretics  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have  been  cited 
by  some  later  writers,  though  at  the  same  time  they  esteemed  the  books  which 
contained  them  uninspired,  and  not  of  the  canon.  This  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  Jerome's  citing  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  he  certainly  looked  upon  as  spurious 
and  apocryphal. 

III.  The  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  for  the  spuriousness  of  these  pro- 
ductions is  much  stronger  than  the  external  evidence :  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  total  absence  of  all  those  criteria  of  genuineness, 
which  (it  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume)  are 
clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  canonical  books,  it  is  evident  that  the  apo- 
cryphal productions,  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
notice  ;  for,  1.  They  either  propose  or  support  some  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice contrary  to  those  which  are  certainly  known  to  be  true ;  —  2. 
They  are  filled  with  absurd,  unimportant,  impertinent,  and  frivolous 
details  ;  —  3.  They  relate  both  useless  and  improbable  miracles ;  — 

'  Origen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  lib.  i.  in  Eusebius's  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c,  25.;  and  in 
Phi  local,  c.  5. 

^  Legimus,  ne  quid  ignorare  videremur,  propter  cos  qui  se  putant  aliquid  scire,  si  ista 
cognoverint.     Homil.  in  Luc.  i.  L 

"  Legimus,  ne  legantur;  legimus,  ne  ignoremus;  legimus  non  ut  teneamus,  sed  ut  repu- 
diemus,  et  ut  sciamus  qualia  sint  in  quibus  magnifici  isti  cor  exultant  suum  Comuient  in 
Luc.  i.  I. 
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4.  They  mention  things,  which  are  later  than  the  time  when  the 
author  lived,  whose  name  the  book  bears  ;  —  5.  Their  style  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  — 
6.  They  contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history  both  sacred 
and  profane  ;  —  7.  They  are  studied  imitations  of  various  passages  in 
the  genuine  Scriptures,  both  to  conceal  tlie  fraud  and  to  allure 
readers  ;  and,  8.  They  contain  gross  falsehoods,  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  character,  principles,  and  conduct  of  the  inspired  writers. 

1.  Tlie  apocryphal  books  either  propose  or  support  some  doctrine  or 
practice,  contrary  to  those  loldch  are  certainly  known  to  be  true,  and 
appear  designed  to  obviate  some  heresy,  which  had  its  origin  subsequent 
to  the  apostolic  age. 

One  of  the  doctrines,  which  these  spurious  writings  were  intended  to  establish,  was 
the  sanctity  of  relics.  As  a  striking  proof  of  this,  we  are  told  in  ihe  first  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy,  that  when  the  eastern  magi  had  come  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Zoradasoht,  and  had  made  their  offerings,  </(e  Za%  Mary 
took  one  of  his  swaddling  clothes  in  rvhich  the  infant  was  wrapped,  and  gave  it  to  them 
instea/lnf  a  blessing,  which  they  received  from  her  as  a  most  noble  present}  As  band- 
ages, of  a  similar  nature  and  efficacy,  were  preserved  in  some  churches  with  the 
most  superstitious  reverence,  the  purpose  for  which  the  above  was  written  was 
obvious. 

"  The  corrupt  doctrines  relative  to  the  Virgin  Mary  form  an  essential  part  in 
the  scheme  of  some  of  these  designers.  Those  who  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  the  Virgin  was  exalted  into  heaven,  who  aUopted  the  notion  of  her  imniiiculate 
conception,  and  her  power  of  working  miracles,  found  but  little  countenance  for 
their  absurdities  in  the  genuine  Gospels.  It  was  a  task  too  hard  for  them  to 
defend  such  tenets  against  their  adversaries,  while  the  canonical  books  were  the  only 
authority  they  could  appeal  to.  Hence  a  Gospel  was  written  De  Nativitate  Marice 
(the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  ^),  in  which  her  birth  is  foretold  by  angels,  and 
herself  represented  as  always  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Heaven.  Hence  in 
the  Gospel  attributed  to  James,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Prot-evangelium,  as 
claiming  the  superiority  over  every  other,  whether  canonical  or  apocryphal,  the  fact 
of  the  immaculate  conception  is  supported  by  such  a  miracle,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  most  incredulous  mind.  Hence,  too,  in  the  EvangeUum  Infantice,  or  Gos- 
pel of  the  Infancy,  the  Virgin,  who  is  simply  said  by  St.  Matthew  to  have  gone  into 
Egypt,  is  rej)resented  as  making  her  progress  more  like  a  divinity  than  a  mortal,  per- 
forming, by  the  assistance  of  her  infant  Son,  a  variety  of  miracles  ^  such  as  might  in- 
title  her,  in  the  minds  of  the  blind  and  bigoted,  to  divine  honours."  ■• 

In  further  corroboration  of  the  design  of  exalting  the  Virgin  Mary,  she  is  some- 
times made  to  work  miracles  herself  is  almost  always  made  the  instrument  or  means 
of  working  them,  and  the  person  applied  to,  and  receiving  the  praise  of  the  work, 
while  Joseph  stands  by  as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  and  is  never  mentioned.  But 
what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  she  is  canonised,  and  called  always  (not  only  by  the 
author  of  the  Gospel,  but  by  those  who  were  perfect  strangers  to  her  before  in 
Egypt,  and  elsewhere),  diva  Maria  and  diva  sancta  Maria  ;  which  we  know  not  how 
better  to  translate,  than  in  the  language  of  her  worshippers,  the  Lady  St.  Mary. 
And  aged  Simeon  in  his  prayer,  which  is  here  chap.  ii.  v.  2.^,^  and  recorded  in  Luke 

'  Infancy,  iiL  2.  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  2,  3.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  trans- 
lations of  the  spurious  gospels,  acts,  and  epistles,  contained  in  the  puMieation  here 
cited,  arc  taken  witliout  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Jones's  New  Method  of  setding  the 
Canon,  though  divided  into  chapters  (which  are  dijj'erent  from  his),  and  also  into  verses,  in 
imitation  of  the  editions  of  the  genuine  New  Testament.  The  translation  of  the  epistles 
of  the  apostolic  fathers  (which  form  no  part  of  our  inquiry)  is  acknowledged  to  be  tliat  of 
Archbishop  Wake,  and  is  divided  into  verses  in  a  simiI'M:  manner. 

'■'  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  1 — 8. 

*  1  Infancy,  v.  vi.  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  25 — 28. 

*  ILaltby's  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  40. 

*  Apoc' New  Test.  p.  2a 
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ii.  28 — 34.  is  Introduced  as  stretching  out  his  hands  towards  her,  as  though  he  wor- 
shipped her.  But  of  all  this  the  first  ages  were  ignorant ;  nor  in  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ,  do  we  find  any  thing  of  this  prodigious  deference  to  the  Virgin  :  this 
was  an  invention  of  later  ages,  and  was  not  heard  of  in  the  church  before  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  nor  was  it  so  common  as  this  book  supposes  till  some  centuries 
after. 

2.  Whoever  has  perused  with  candour  and  attention  the  memoirs  of 
the  four  evangelists,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  natural  and  artless 
manner  in  which  they  relate  every  fact.  They  never  stop  to  think 
how  this  or  that  occurrence  may  be  set  off  to  most  advantage,  or  how 
any  thing  unfavourable  to  themselves  may  be  palliated.  Nothing 
ludicrous,  no  impertinent  or  trifling  circumstances  are  recorded  by 
them.  Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  proves  that  they  derived  the 
facts  which  they  have  related  from  infallible  and  indisputable  sources 
of  information.  Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  compilers  of  the 
apocryphal  gospels.  The  unimportant,  impertinent,  and  frivolous  de- 
tails, with  which  their  pages  are  filled,  plainly  prove  that  they  were 
not  possessed  of  any  real  and  authentic  information  upon  the  subject, 
which  they  undertake  to  elucidate ;  and  clearly  invalidate  their  pre- 
tensions as  eye-witnesses  of  the  transactions  which  attended  the  intro- 
duction of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus,  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary ',  we  have  an  idle  tale  of  Christ's 
ascending  the  stairs  of  the  temple  by  a  miracle  at  three  years  of  age,  and  of  angels 
ministering  to  Mary  in  her  infancy.*  So  in  the  Prot-evangelion,  ascribed  to  James 
the  Less  ^,  we  are  presented  with  a  dull  and  silly  dialogue,  between  the  mother  of 
Mary  and  her  waiting-maid  Judith,  and  with  another  equally  impertinent  between  the 
parents  of  Mary.*  We  have  also  in  the  same  performance  an  account  of  Mary  being 
fed  by  angels  ^,  and  a  grave  consultation  of  priests  concerning  the  making  of  a  veil 
for  the  temple.®  The  pseudo-gospel  of  the  Infancy,  and  that  ascribed  to  the  apostle 
Thomas,  present  childish  relations  of  our  Saviour's  infancy  and  education,  of  vindic- 
tive and  mischievous  miracles  wrought  by  him,  of  his  learning  the  alphabet,  &c.  &C.'' 

3.  In  the  pseudo-gospels  of  Mary,  of  the  Infancy,  and  of  Thomas 
(which  have  been  already  cited),  numerous  miracles  are  ascribed  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  or  to  himself  in  his  infajicy,  which  are  both  USELESS 

and  IMPROBABLE. 

The  proper  effect  and  design  of  a  mira<!le  is  to  mark  clearly  the  divine  interposi- 
tion ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen  ^,  the  manner  and  circumstance  of  such  inter- 
ference must  be  marked  with  a  dignity  and  solemnity  befitting  the  more  immediate 
presence  of  the  Almighty.  When,  therefore,  we  observe  any  miraculous  acts  attri- 
buted to  persons,  not  exercising  such  a  commission,  performed  upon  frivolous  or  im- 
proper occasions,  or  marked  by  any  circumstance  of  levity  or  inanity,  we  conclude  that 
the  report  of  such  miracles  is  unworthy  our  attention,  and  that  the  reporters  of  them 
are  to  be  suspected  of  gross  error  or  intentional  deceit.  Thus  we  smile  with  contempt 
at  the  prodigies  of  a  writer,  who  gravely  relates,  as  a  stupendous  miracle,  that  a  child 
at  the  age  of  three  years,  ascended  without  assistance  the  steps  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  which  were  half  a  cubit  each  in  height.^    In  the  same  Gospel,  in  supposed 

>  Ch.  iv.  6.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  4.  *  Ibid.  v.  2. 

'  Prot-evangelion,  ii.  2 — 6.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  9.  *  Ibid.  vii.  2 — 4.  p.  II. 

»  Ibid.  viii.  2.  p.  12.  *  Ibid.  ix.  1—4.  p.  13. 

'  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  21 — 43.  Mr.  Jones  has  given  a  list  of  thirty-two  trifling  and 
absurd  stories  which  are  found  in  the  pseudo- gospels  of  the  Infancy,  different  from  the 
above.  On  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246— 249.  and  in  pp.  152,  153.  he  has  given  twelve 
others  from  the  Prot-evangelion,  and  the  Gcspel  of  Mary.  See  also  pp.  347.  404—406.  454. 

*  See  pp.  208.  214,  215.  supra. 

'  Gospel  of  Mary,  iv.  6.    Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  4.  v.  13—17.    Ibid.  p.  5. 
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accommodation  to  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  is  most  grossly  misinterpreted,  a  de- 
claration from  heaven  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  favour  of  Joseph  the  reputed 
father  of  Jesus,  similar  to  that  which,  upon  the  strongest  grounds,  we  believe  to 
liare  been  made  in  honour  of  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  The  bandage  which  was  men- 
tioned in  p.  516.  as  having  been  presented  by  Mary  to  the  magi,  is,  of  course,  repre- 
sented as  the  instrument  of  a  miracle,  being  cast  into  a  fire  yet  not  consumed.  In 
anotlier  of  these  ingenious  productions,  when  Elizabeth  wished  to  shelter  her  infant 
son  from  the  persecution  of  Herod,  she  is  said  to  have  been  thus  wonderfully  pre- 
served : — "  Elizabeth  also  hearing  that  her  son  John  was  about  to  be  searched  for,  took 
him  and  ivent  up  into  the  mountains,  and  looked  around  for  a  place  to  hide  him ;  and 
there  was  no  secret  place  to  be  found.  Then  she  groaned  within  herself,  and  said,  '  O 
viountain  of  the  Lard,  receive  the  mother  tvith  the  child.'  For  Elizabeth  could  not 
climb  up.  And  instantly  the  mountain  ivas  divided  and  received  them.  And  there 
appeared  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  presei-ve  them."  ^  Various  miracles  are  said  to  be 
wrought  botli  by  Mary  and  her  Son,  particularly  by  the  latter,  who  is  represented 
as  employing  his  powers  to  assist  Joseph  in  his  trade  (he  being  but  a  bungling  car- 
penter), especially  when  he  had  made  articles  of  furniture  of  wrong  dimensions.* 
The  various  silly  miracles  attributed  to  the  apostles,  throughout  these  writings,  are 
so  many  arguments  to  prove  that  the  compilations  containing  them  are  apocryphal, 
—  or  more  correctly  spurious  ;  and  that  they  are  either  the  productions  of  the  weak- 
est of  men,  who  were  fondly  credulous  of  every  report,  and  had  not  discretion 
enough  to  distinguish  between  sense  and  nonsense,  or  between  that  which  was  credible 
and  that  which  was  utterly  unworthy  of  credit ;  or  else  that  these  compilations 
are  the  artful  contrivance  of  some  who  were  more  zealous  than  honest,  and  who 
thought  by  those  strange  stories  to  gain  credit  to  their  new  religion. 

4.  Thinfjs  are  mentioned,  vjhich  are  later  than  the  time  in  which  the 
author  lived,  whose  name  the  book  bears. 

Thus  the  Epistle  under  the  name  of  our  Saviour  to  Abgarus  ^  is  manifestly  a 
forgery,  for  it  relates  that  to  have  been  done  by  Christ,  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  done  till  a  considerable  time  after  Christ's  ascension.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Epistle  a  passage  is  cited  out  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  was  not  written  till  a 
considerable  time  after  our  Lord's  ascension :  the  words  are,  Abgariis,  you  are  happy, 
forasmuch  as  yon  have  believed  on  me  whom  you  have  not  seen ;  for  it  is  written  con- 
cerning me.  That  those  who  have  seen  me  should  not  believe  on  me,  that  they  ivho  have 
not  seen  might  believe  and  live.  This  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  those  words  of  our 
Saviour  to  Thomas.  (John  xx.  29.)     Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet 


'  Prot-cvangc'lion,  xvi.  3 — 8.     Apoc.  New.  Test.  p.  19. 

■■^  "  And  Joseph,  wheresoever  he  went  in  the  city,  took  the  Lord  Jesus  with  him,  where 
he  was  sent  for  to  work,  to  make  gates,  or  milk-pails,  or  sieves,  or  boxes;  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  with  him,  wheresoever  he  went.  And  as  often  as  Joseph  had  any  thing  in  his  work 
to  make  longer  or  shorter,  or  wider  or  narrower,  the  Lord  Jesus  would  stretch  his  hand 
towards  it,  and  presently  it  became  as  Joseph  would  have  it,  so  that  he  had  no  need  to 
finish  any  thing  with  his  own  hands,  for  ho  was  not  very  skilful  at  his  carpenter's  trade. 
On  a  certain  time  the  king  of  Jerusalem  sent  for  him,  and  said, '  I  would  have  thee  make 
me  a  throne,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  that  place  in  which  I  commonly  sit.'  Joseph 
obeyed,  and  forthwith  began  the  work,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  king's  palace, 
before  he  finished  it.  And  when  he  came  to  fix  it  in  its  place,  he  found  it  wanted  two 
spans  'on  each  side  of  the  appointed  measure.  Which  when  the  king  saw,  he  was  very 
angry  with  Josuph;  and  Joseph,  afraid  of  the  king's  anger,  went  to  bed  without  his  supper, 
taking  not  any  thing  to  eat.  Then  the  Lord  Jesus  asked  him,  'What  he  was  afraid  of?' 
Joseph  replied,  '  Because  I  have  lost  my  labour  in  the  work  which  I  have  been  about  these 
two  years.'  Jesus  said  to  him, '  Fear  not,  neither  be  cast  down;  do  thou  lay  hold  on  one 
side  of  the  throne,  and  I  will  the  other,  and  we  will  bring  it  to  its  just  dimensions.'  And 
when  Joscjih  had  done  as  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  and  each  of  them  had  with  strength 
drawn  his  side,  the  throne  obeyed,  and  was  brought  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  place; 
which  miracle,  when  they  who  stood  by  saw,  they  were  astonished,  and  praised  God.  The 
throne  was  made  of  the  same  wood  which  was  in  being  in  Solomon's  time,  viz.  wood 
adorned  with  various  shapes  and  figures."  1  Infancy,  xvi.  (xxxviii.  xxxix.  of  the  chapters 
adojjted  by  Jones  and  oilier  writers.)     Apoc.  New.  Test.  p.  36. 

*  Anoe.  New  Test.  p.  44. 
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have  believed.  Here  indeed  that  whicli  the  Epistle  says  is  written  concerning  Christ, 
but  in  no  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  proof  of  forgery  occurs 
in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus ',  in  which  the  Jews  style  Pilate  your  highness, — a 
title  which  was  not  known  to  the  Jews  or  used  among  them  at  that  time  ;  —  in  the 
story  of  Christ  going  down  into  hell  to  recover  and  bring  thence  the  patriarchs^; 
—  in  the  profound  veneration  paid  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  particularly  the  practice 
of  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  is  here  said  to  be  done  by  Charinus  and 
Lenthius^,  before  they  enter  upon  their  relation  of  the  divine  mysteries ;  —  and  in 
Christ's  making  tlie  sign  of  the  cross  upon  Adam  and  upon  all  the  saints  in  liell* 
before  he  delivered  them  from  that  state.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  practice  of 
signing  with  the  cro.ss,  though  very  common  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries, 
"was  not  at  all  known  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second  centurv,  when  it  was  men- 
tioned by  TertuUian.  Similar  anachronisms  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jones  in  various 
parts  of  his  JSfew  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  which  want  of  room  compels  us  necessarily  to  refer  the  reader.  See  also 
§  1.  p.  516.  supra.,  for  some  additional  instances  of  anachronism. 

5.  The  style  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  already 
seen^,  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity.  Whereas  the  style  of 
the  pseudo-evangelical  compilations  is  totally  different  from,  or  contrary 
to,  that  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  author  or  authors  whose  names 
they  bear.  Every  page  of  the  apocryphal  Neio  Testament  confirms  this 
remark ;  but  especially  the  pretended  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca. 

(1.)  The  names  given  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nicodemus  to  those  who  are 
represented  as  being  Jews,  are  not  Jewish,  hut  either  Greek,  Roman,  or  of  other 
foreign  countries.  Such  are  the  names  of  Summas,  Datam,  Alexander,  Cyrus*', 
Asterius,  Antonius,  Carus  or  Cyrus,  Crippas  or  Crispus  ^,  Charinus,  and  Lenthius^ 
which  evidently  indicate  imposture.  Further,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  not 
extant  in  Greek ;  that  which  is  now  extant  is  evidently  a  translation  into  very  bald 
and  barbarous  Latin.^ 

(2.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  known  style  of  the  confessedly  genuine 
Epistles,  than  is  the  style  of  the  spurious  Epistles  bearing  the  names  of  Paul  and 
Seneca,  in  the  apocryphal  New  Testament.'"  This  is  so  obvious  to  every  one  who 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  those  two  writers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
examples.  The  Epistles  attributed  to  Paul  have  not  the  least  vestige  of  his  gravity, 
but  are  rather  compliments  and  instructions.  Further,  the  subscriptions  of  the 
letters  are  very  unlike  those  used  by  the  supposed  authors  in  their  genuine  Epistles. 
Thus,  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Seneca,  the  subscription  is,  Bene  te  valere,  frater,  cupio, 
I  wish  your  welfare,  my  brother '',  —  which  was  an  appellation  exclusively  in  use 
among  Christians.  And  in  Paul's  fifth  Epistle  to  Seneca,  he  concludes  with.  Vale, 
devotissime  magister,  —  Farewell,  most  respected  master  ^^  ;  which  is  not  only  con- 
tradictory to  Paul's  usual  mode  of  concluding  his  letters,  but  also  most  barbarous 
Latinity,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  the  Roman  language  till  several  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Paul  and  Seneca. 

6.  The  apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists  con- 
tain direct  contradictions  to  autheiitic  history  both  sacred  and  profane. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  of  Abgarus  ^^,  that  monarch  is  made  to  con- 
fess his  faith  in  Christ  as  God,  or  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  in  the  latter  part  he  invites 
Christ  to  dwell  with  him  in  his  city,  because  of  the  malice  of  Jews,  who  intended 
him  mischief.  Now  this  is  a  plain  contradiction ;  for  had  he  really  thought  him  God 

*  Nicodemus  i.  7.     Ibid.  p.  45.  *  Ibid.  xvii. — xix.  pp.  65—67. 
»  Ibid.  xii.  24.  p.  61.  *  Ibid.  xix.  11. 

*  See  pp.  94 — 96.  supra.  *  Nicodemus  i.  1.     Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  45. 
'  Ibid.  ii.  12.  p.  47.  *  Ibid.  xii.  24.  xxi.  pp.  61.  69. 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  352.  '"  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  74 — 78. 
"  Ibid.  p.  75.  "  Ibid.  p.  77. 


Ibid.  p.  44. 
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he  must  certainly  think  liim  possessed  of  Almighty  power,  and  consequently  to  be 
in  no  need  of  the  protection  of  his  city.  This  seems  to  be  as  clear  a  demonstration 
as  subjects  of  this  sort  are  capable  of  receiving;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  objection 
that  can  be  made,  unless  it  be  that  Peter,  who  had  confessed  him  to  be  the  Son 
of  G<xi  (Matt.  xvi.  16.),  yet  when  he  came  to  be  apprehended  thought  it  necessary 
to  interpose  with  human  force  to  attempt  his  rescue.  (Matt.  x.\vi.  51.  compared 
with  John  xviii.  10.)  To  which  it  is  easy  to  answer,  that  whatever  opinion  Peter, 
or  indeed  any  of  the  apostles,  had  of  Christ  before  this  time,  they  seem  now  to  have 
changed  it,  and  by  the  prospects  of  his  danger  and  death  to  have  grown  cool  in 
their  opinion  of  his  Almighty  power,  else  they  would  never  all  have  forsaken  him  at 
his  crucifixion  as  they  did.  But  nothing  of  this  can  be  supposed  in  the  case  of 
Ab^arus,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  altered  his  sentiments  in  the  interval  of 
writing  so  short  an  epistle. 

Again,  several  parti  of  the  above-cited  letters,  which  profess  to  he  addressed  to 
Seneca,  suppose  Paid  to  have  been  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  writing  them ;  whereas  nthers 
imply  the  contrary.  That  he  was  then  at  Rome  is  implied  in  the  first  words  of  the 
first  letter,  in  which  Seneca  tells  Paul,  that  he  supposed  he  had  been  told  the  dis- 
course that  passed  the  day  before  between  him  and  Lucilius  by  some  Christians 
who  were  present ;  as  also  in  the  first  words  of  Paul's  Epistle,  and  that  part  of 
Seneca's  second,  where  he  tells  him.  He  would  endeavour  to  introduce  him  to 
Caesar,  and  that  he  would  confer  with  him,  and  read  over  together  some  parts  of  hi.s 
writings :  and  in  that  part  of  Paul's  second,  where  he  hopes  for  Seneca's  company, 
and  in  sevend  other  places.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  parts  of  the  letters 
suppose  Paul  not  at  Rome,  as  where  Seneca  (Epist.  iii.)  complains  of  his  staying 
so  long  away,  and  both  Paul  and  Seneca  are  made  to  date  their  letters,  when  such 
and  such  persons  were  consuls :  see  Paul's  fifth  and  sixth,  and  Seneca's  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  Epistles.  Xow,  had  they  both  been  in  the  same  city,  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  dated  thus  :  what 
need  could  there  be  to  inform  each  other  who  were  consuls  ?  Paul,  therefore,  is 
supposed  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction. Besiiles  this  contradiction,  the  very  dating  of  their  letters  by  consul- 
ships seems  to  be  no  small  evidence  of  their  spuriousness,  because  it  was  a  thing 
utterly  unknown  that  any  persons  ever  did  so  ;  nor  does  one  such  instance  occur  in 
the  E[)i3tle3  of  Seneca,  Cicero,  or  any  other  writer.  To  which  we  may  add,  that, 
in  these  letters,  there  are  several  mistakes  in  the  names  of  the  consuls  who  are  men- 
tioned ;  which  clearly  prove  that  these  Epistles  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Paul  and  Seneca.  Another  circumstances  which  proves  the  Epistles  ascribed  to 
the  ajHistle  to  be  a  gross  forgery,  is  that  the  latter  is  introduced  as  intreating 
Seneca  not  to  venture  to  say  any  thing  more  concerning  him  or  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  Nero,  lest  he  should  offend  him.'  Now  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  Paul 
would  obstruct  Seneca  in  his  intentions  of  recommending  Christianity  to  the  em- 
peror Xero ;  and  it  is  directly  contrary  to  his  known  and  constant  zeal  and  endea- 
vours for  its  propagation.  Would  he  not  rather  have  rejoiced  in  so  probable  an 
0()portunity  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  by  the  means  of  one  so  near 
to,  and  so  much  in  favour  with,  the  emperor,  have  procured  the  liberty  for  himself 
and  the  other  Christian  converts  of  exercising  their  religion  freely  ?  To  imagine 
the  contrary  is  to  suppose  the  apostle  at  once  defective  in  his  regards  to  himself  and 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  and  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  of  his 
conduct,  and  zealous  endeavours  to  advance  the  interests  of  Christianity.  But, 
besides,  it  has  happened  here,  as  commonly  in  such  cases:  want  of  memory  betrays 
the  forgery.  Although  the  author,  so  unlike  Paul,  in  this  place  wishes  not  to  dis- 
cover the  Christian  religion  to  the  emperor,  yet  in  another  Epistle,  viz.  the  sixth  of 
Paul,  he  is  made  to  advise  Seneca  to  take  convenient  opportunities  of  insinuating 
the  Christian  religion,  and  things  in  favour  of  it,  to  Nero  and  his  family;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  a  more  manifest  contradiction. 

Similar  gross  and  glaring  contradictions  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Xicodemus.  To 
instance  only  one  or  two,  which  are  very  notorious.  In  chap.  ii.  14.^  the  twelve 
men,  Eliezer,  Asterius,  Antonius,  &c.  decLire  themselves  to  be  no  proselytes,  but 
born  Jews  ;  when  Pilate  tendered  them  an  oath,  and  would  have  had  them  swear 
by  the  life  of  Caesar,  they  refused,  because,  they  say,  we  have  a  law  that  forbids  our 

»  Epist  viii.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76.  '  Ai)oc.  New  Test.  r.  48. 
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iwearing,  and  makes  it  sinful  to  swear ;  yet,  in  ch.  iv.  7.,  the  elders,  scribes,  priests, 
and  Levites  are  brought  in  swearing  by  the  life  of  Csesar  without  any  scruple  ^ ;  and 
in  ch.  ii.  23.^  they  make  others,  who  were  Jews,  swear  by  the  God  of  Israel ;  and 
Pilate  gives  an  oath  to  a  whole  assembly  of  the  scribes,  chief  priests,  &c.  ch.  xxii. 
3.^  This  seems  a  manifest  contradiction.  Another  is,  that  in  ch.  xi.  \5.*  Pilate  is 
introduced  as  making  a  speech  to  the  Jews,  in  which  he  gives  a  true  and  just  abstract 
of  the  Old  Testament  history  relating  to  the  Israelites,  viz.  what  God  had  done  for 
them,  and  how  thev  had  behaved  themselves  to  him.  Whereas  the  same  Pilate, 
ch.  xxiii.  2.^,  is  made  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  and  only  to  have  heard 
by  report  that  there  was  such  a  book ;  nor  can  it  be  said,  that  Pilate  here  only 
refers  to  the  Bible  kept  in  the  temple  ;  for  the  manner  of  speech  shows  he  was 
ijjtiorant  of  the  contents  of  the  book  :  I  have  heard  you  have  a  certain  book,  &c., 
and  this  is  in  itself  very  probable. 

Further,  this  book  contains  many  things  contrary  to  known  truths.  Such  is  indeed 
the  whole  of  it,  besides  what  is  taken  out  of  our  present  genuine  Gospels.  Who, 
for  instance,  will  credit  tlie  long  story,  ch.  xv. — xviii.^,  of  Christ's  going  down  to 
hell,  and  all  the  romantic  fabulous  relations  of  what  happened  in  consequence  of  it? 
Who  will  believe  that  Christ  there  signed  Adam  and  the  Patriarchs  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  that  all  the  holy  Patriarchs  were  in  hell  till  that  time  ?  &c. 
Besides,  in  other  places  there  are  notorious  Ailsehoods;  as  that  is,  to  make  the  Jews 
unilerstand  our  Saviour,  as  saying  that  he  would  destroy  Solomon's  temple,  ch.  iv. 
4.^,  which  they  could  not  but  know  had  been  destroyed  several  hundred  years 
before.  To  make  the  name  Centurio  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  man  who  came  to 
Christ,  when  it  is  certain  it  was  the  name  of  his  post  or  office,  &c.  To  make  the 
words  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  55.,  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?  to  be  the  words  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xxi. ;  and  to  make  Simeon  (ch.  xvi.  and 
xvii.)  to  be  a  higli- priest,  which  it  is  certain  he  was  not. 

7.  The  striking  contrast  hetxceen  truth  and  falsehood  is  naturally 
heightened,  when  those  passages  come  under  consideration  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  genuine  Scriptures,  and,  ivith  more  or  less  deviation 
from  the  original,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  apocryphal  writers.^ 

Tlius,  the  simple  fact  contained  in  Matt.  i.  19.  is  expanded  through  a  chapter  and 
a  half  of  the  Prot-ev;ingeli(m.^  Again,  the  plain  narrative  of  Luke  ii.  16.  is  not 
thought  sufficient  for  the  great  event,  which  was  just  before  related,  and  accordingly 
it  is  thus  improved  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Inf  mcy  : — "  After  this,  when  the  shepherds 
came,  and  had  made  a  fire,  and  they  were  exceedingly  rejoicing,  the  heavenly  host 
api)eared  to  them,  praising  and  adoring  the  supreme  God ;  and  as  the  shepherds 
were  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  the  cave  at  that  time  seemed  like  a  glorious 
temple,  because  both  the  tongues  of  angels  and  men  united  to  adore  and  magnify 
God,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Lord  Christ.  But  when  the  old  Hebrew  woman 
saw  all  tliese  evident  miracles,  she  gave  praises  to  God,  and  said,  /  thank  thee,  O 
God,  thou  God  of  Israel,  for  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world."  ^°  The  short  and  interesting  account,  which  is  given  by  the  genuine  evan- 
gelist at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter,  is  considered,  by  the  author  of  a  spurious 
Gospel,  as  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  great  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  character, 
or  calculated  to  satisfy  the  just  curiosity  of  pious  Christians.  We  are  therefore 
informed,  that  Jesus  in  his  conference  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  after  ex- 
plaining the  books  of  the  law,  and  unfolding  the  mysteries  contained  in  the  prophe- 
tical writings,  exhibited  a  knowledge  no  less  profound  of  astronomy,  medicine,  and 
natural  history."  Hence,  too,  in  the  Gospel  attributed  to  Nicodemus,  the  particulars 

'  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  49.  ■  Ibid  p.  61.  ^  Ibid.  p.  70.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  53. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  69,  70.  »  i^jj^j^  pp,  63—66.  '  Ibid  p.  49. 

8  Bp.  Maltby's  Illustration,  pp.  48,  49. 

»  Ch.  xiii.  xiv.  of  the  edition  of  Fabricius,  but  x.  xi.  of  the  Apoc.  N.  T.  pp.  14,  15. 

'»  Infancy,  i.  19 — 21.  (iv.  of  Fabriciiis's  edition.)  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  22. 

"  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  (Ii.  lii.  of  Fabricius),  xx.  xxi.  of  Apoc.  New  Testament, 
pp.  39 — 41,  The  latter  partis  so  curious,  and  forms  such  a  contrast  to  the  sober  narrative 
of  the  sacred  historians,  and  indeed  of  all  serious  history,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  transcribing  it.     "  When  a  certain  astronomer  who  was  present  asked  the  Lord 
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of  our  Saviour's  trial  are  enumerated  most  fully,  tlie  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
both  for  and  against  him  is  given  at  large,  and  the  expostulations  of  Pilate  with  tiie 
Jews  are  recorded  with  a  minuteness  equal  to  their  imagined  importa.nce.  And  as, 
in  the  »enuine  history  of  these  transactions,  the  Roman  governor  is  reported  to 
have  put  a  question  of  considerable  moment,  to  which  our  Saviour  vouchsafed  no 
answer,  or  the  evangelists  have  f\uled  to  record  it,  these  falsifiers  have  thought 
proper  to  supply  so  essential  a  defect.  "  Pilate  saith  unto  him,  What  is  truth  ? 
Jesus  said.  Truth  is  from  heaven.  Pilate  said.  Therefore  truth  is  not  on  earth  ? 
Jesus  saith  unto  Pilate,  Believe  that  truth  is  on  earth,  among  those  who,  when  they 
have  the  power  of  judgment,  are  governed  by  truth,  and  form  right  judgment.''  * 

In  the  Prot-evangelion,  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  circumstances  stolen  from 
the  canonical  books,  and  in  tiie  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  six  circumstances'^;  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pretended  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  transcribed  and 
stolen  from  other  books  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  sacred  books,  and  has  reail  this  Gospel,  than  tliat  a  great  part  of 
it  is  borrowed  and  stolen  from  them.  Every  such  person  must  perceive,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  trial  is  taken  out  of  our  present 
Gospels,  not  only  because  it  is  a  relation  of  the  same  facts  and  circumstances,  but 
also  in  the  very  same  words  and  order  for  the  most  part ;  and  though  this  may  be 
supposed  to  have  happened  accidentally,  yet  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  suppose  a 
constant  likeness  of  expression,  not  only  to  one,  but  sometimes  to  one,  and  some- 
times to  another  of  our  evangelists.  In  short,  the  author  seems  to  have  designed 
a  sort  of  abstract  or  compendium  of  all  which  he  found  most  considerable  to  his 
purpose  in  our  four  Gospels ;  though  he  has  but  awkwardly  enough  put  it 
together.^ 

But  the  most  flagrant  instance,  perhaps,  of  fraizdulent  coi)ying 
from  the  canonical  books,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pretended  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  almost  every  verse  of  which  is  taken  from 
the  great  apostle's  genuine  writings,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
collation,  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  Canon", 
whose  translation  is  reprinted  without  acknowledgment  in  the  Apo- 
cryphal New  Testament. ' 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Laodi-  The  places  in  St.  Pauts  genuine  Epistles, 
ceuns.  especially  that  to  the  Philippians,  out  of 

which  this  to  the  Laodiceans  tvas  com- 
piled. 

1.  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  1.  Galat.  i.  1.  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of 
by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  bre-  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ, 
thren  which  are  at  liaodicea.  &c. 

2.  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from        2.  Galat.  i.  3.     Grace  be  to  you,  and 


Jesns,  'Whether  he  had  studied  astronomy  ?  '  The  Lord  Jesus  replied,  and  told  him  the 
number  of  the  spheres  and  heavenly  bodies,  as  also  their  triangular,  square,  and  sextile 
aspect  ;  their  progressive  and  retrograde  motion  ;  their  size,  and  several  prognostications; 
and  other  things,  which  the  reason  of  man  had  never  discovered.  There  was  also  among 
them  a  ])hil()Sopher  well  skilled  in  physic  and  natural  philosophy,  wlio  asked  the  Lord 
Jesus.  '  Whether  he  had  studied  physic  ? '  He  replied,  and  explained  to  him  physics  and 
metaphysics,  also  those  things  which  were  above  and  below  the  power  of  nature  ;  the 
powers  also  of  the  body,  its  humours,  and  their  effects  ;  also  the  number  of  its  members, 
and  bones,  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves  ;  the  several  constitutions  of  body,  hot  and  dry,  cold 
and  moist,  and  the  tendencies  of  them  :  how  the  soul  operated  up(jii  the  body  ;  what  its 
various  sensations  and  faculties  were  :  the  faculty  of  si)eaking,  anger,  desire  ;  and.  lastly, 
tlic  manner  of  its  composition  and  dissolution;  and  other  things,  which  tiic  understanding 
of  no  creature  had  ever  reached.  Then  that  pbilosoidier  arose  and  worshipped  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  said,  'O  Lord  Jesus,  from  henceforth  I  will  be  thy  disciple  and  servant.'" 

'  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  iii.  11  —  14.   Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  48. 

*  They  arc  enumerated  by  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1.5.3-1.56. 

=•  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  349,  350.,  where  the  above  remark  is  confirmed 
bv  many  examples. 
'  *  Vol.  ii.  pp.  33—35.  *  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  73,  74. 
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God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 


3.  I  thank  Christ  in  every  prayer  of 
mine,  that  ye  continue  and  persevere  in 
good  works,  looking  for  that  which  is 
promised  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

4.  Let  not  the  vain  speeches  of  any 
trouble  you,  who  pervert  the  truth,  that 
they  may  draw  you  aside  from  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  which  I  have  preached. 

5.  And  now  may  God  grant,  that  my 
converts  may  attain  to  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  be  be- 
neficent, and  doing  good  works  which 
accompany  salvation. 

6.  And  now  my  bonds,  which  I  suffer 
in  Christ  are  manifest,  in  which  I  rejoice, 
and  am  glad. 

7.  For  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to 
my  salvation  for  ever,  which  shall  be 
through  your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

8.  Whether  I  live  or  die ;  (for)  to  me 
to  live  shall  be  a  life  to  Christ,  to  die 
will  be  joy. 

9.  And  our  Lord  will  grant  us  his 
mercy,  that  ye  may  have  the  same  love, 
and  be  like-mifided. 

10.  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  ye  have 
heard  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  so  think 
and  act  in  fear,  and  it  shall  be  to  you 
life  eternal ; 

11.  For  it  is  God,  who  worketh  in 
you; 

12.  And  do  all  things  without  sin. 


13.  And  what  is  best,  my  beloved, 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
avoid  all  filthy  lucre. 

14.  Let  all  your  requests  be  made 
known  to  God,  and  be  steady  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ. 

15.  And  whatsoever  things  are  sound, 
and  true,  and  of  good  report,  and  chaste, 
and  just,  and  lovely,  these  things  do. 


16.  Those  things  which  ye  have  heard, 
and  received,  think  on  these  things,  and 
peace  shall  be  with  you. 

17.  All  the  saints  salute  you. 

18.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  your  spirit.     Amen. 

19.  Cause  this  Epistle  to  be  read  to 
the  Colossians,  and  the  Epistle  of  the 
Colossians  to  be  read  among  you. 


peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  See  the  same  also, 
Rom.  i.  7. ;  1  Cor.  i.  3. ;  2  Cor.  i.  2. ; 
Eph.  i.  2. ;  Phil.  i.  2. ;  Col.  i.  2. ;  1  Thess. 
i.  1.;  2Thess,  i.  2. 

3.  Phil.  i.  3.  I  thank  my  God  upon 
every  remembrance  of  you,  for  your  fel- 
lowship in  the  Gospel,  from  the  first  day 
until  now,  &c. 

4.  Galat.  i,  7.  There  be  some  that 
trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  &c. 


6.  Phil.  i.  13.  My  bonds  in  Christ  are 
manifest. 

7.  Phil.  i.  19.  For  I  know  that  this 
shall  turn  to  my  salvation  through  your 
prayer,  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit. 

8.  Phil.  i.  20,  21.  Whether  it  be  by 
life  or  death,  for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  to 
die  is  gain. 

9.  Phil.  ii.  2.  That  ye  be  like-minded, 
having  the  same  love. 

10.  Phil.  ii.  12.  Wherefore,  my  be- 
loved, as  ye  have  always  obeyed,  &c. 
work  out  your  salvation  with  fear ; 

11.  Phil.  ii.  13.  For  it  is  God  who 
worketh  in  you. 

12.  Phil.  ii.  14.  Do  all  things  without 
murmuring,  &c.  ver.  15.  that  ye  may  be 
blameless. 

13.  Phil.  iii.  1.  Finally,  my  brethren, 
rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

14.  Phil.  iv.  6.  Let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God. 

15.  Phil.  iv.  8.  Whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report,  &c. 

16.  Phil.  iv.  9.  Those  things  which  ye 
have  both  learned  and  received,  and 
heard  and  seen,  —  do,  and  the  God  of 
peace  shall  be  with  you. 

17.  Phil.  iv.  22.  All  the  saints  salute 
you. 

18.  Galat.  vi.  18.  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  your  spirit.     Amen. 

19.  Col.  iv.  16.  And  when  this  Epistle 
is  read  amongst  you,  cause  that  it  be, 
read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans 
and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  Epistle 
from  Laodicea. 
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8.  Lastly,  as  the  credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  Nno  Testa- 
ment is  established  by  the  accounts  of  countries,  governors,  princes, 
people,  §*c,  therein  contained,  being  confirmed  by  t'he  relations  of  con- 
temporary  writers,  both  friends  and  enemies  to  Christians  and  Christi- 
anity (and  especially  by  the  relations  of  hostile  iviters);  so  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  pseudo-evangelical  writings  is  demonstrated  by  their  containing 
GROSS  FALSEHOODS,  and  statements  ivhich  are  contradicted  by  the 
narratives  of  those  writers  who  icere  contemporary  with  the  supposed 
authors  of  them. 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  of  Seneca's  Epistles  to  Paul',  we  read  thnt  the  emperor 
(Nero)  luas  deligtitcd  and  surprised  at  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  PituCs  Epistle  to 
the  Churches ;  and  in  the  fourth  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  philosopher^,  that  tiie  em- 
peror is  both  an  admirer  and  favourer  of  Christianity.  These  assertions  are  notori- 
ously ya/s<?,  and  contrary  to  the  unanimous  relations  of  heathen  and  Christian  writers 
concerning  Nero  and  his  regard  to  the  Christians.  The  Gospel  of  Mary  contains  iit 
least  two  gross  falsehoods  and  contradictions  to  historical  fact;  and  not  fewer  than 
seven  equally  glaring  instances  exist  in  the  pseudo-gospel  or  Prot-evangelion  of 
James  ^,  six  others  occur  in  the  two  Gospels  of  Christ's  Infancy'',  which  relate  things 
notoriously  contrary  to  the  benevolent  design  of  Christ's  miracles,  and  to  his  pure 
and  holy  doctrine,  which  prohibited  revenge,  and  promoted  universal  charity  and 
love.  Lastly,  for  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  (already  perhnps  loo 
much  extended)  to  specify  all  the  absurd  falsehoods  contained  in  the  spurious 
writings  which  we  have  been  considering;  —  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  dinctly 
falsify  the  doctrines  and  {)ractice  of  the  apostle,  concerning  the  unlaufulness  of 
marriage  (which  he  is  here  said  to  have  taught,  though  the  reverse  is  evident  to  the 
most  cursory  reader  of  his  Epistle);  and  concerning  the  preaching  of  women:  — 
Thecla  being  said  to  be  commissioned  by  him  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  it  was 
not  only  contrary  to  the  practice  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  also  to  St.  Paul's 
positive  commands  in  his  genuine  Epistles.*  But  what  proves  the  utter  spurious- 
ness  of  these  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  —  if  any  further  proof  were  wanting,  —  is  the 
fact  that  Paifl,  whose  life  and  Avritings  bespeak  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable veracity,  is  introduced  in  them  as  uttering  a  wilful  and  deliberate  lie. 
That  he  is  so  introduced  is  evident ;  for  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  between 
Paul  and  Thecla*',  and  their  having  taken  a  journey  together  to  Antioch'',  he  is 
presently  made  to  deny  her,  and  to  tell  Alexander,  I  know  not  the  woman  of  whom 
you  speak,  nor  does  she  belong  to  me.  But  how  contrary  this  is  to  the  known  and 
true  cliaracter  of  St.  Paul  every  one  must  see.  lie,  who  so  boldly  stood  up  for  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel  against  all  sorts  of  opposition,  who  hazarded  and  suttered  all 
tilings  for  the  sake  of  God  and  a  good  conscience,  which  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
void  of  olfence  towards  God  and  man,  most  unquestionably  never  would  so  easily 
have  been  betrayed  into  so  gross  a  crime,  as  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  credit  of  his 
profession,  and  the  peace  of  his  conscience,  at  once  upon  so  slight  a  temptation  and 
provocation.  Nor  will  it  be  of  any  force  to  object  here,  that  in  the  received  Scrip- 
tures, Abraham  is  said  twice  to  have  denied  his  wife,  viz.  Gen.  xii.  19.  and  xx.  2. 
&c ,  as  also  Isaac  is  said  to  have  denied  his,  Gen.  xxvi.  7.  &c. ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament  that  Peter  denied  his  Master,  and  declared  he  did  not  know  him,  Matt, 
xxvi.  72.;  for  the  circumstances  are  in  many  cases  different,  and  especially  in  this, 
that  Paul  appeared  now  in  no  danger  if  he  had  confessed  her  ;  or  if  he  had  been  in 
danger  might  have  easily  delivered  himself  from  it ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that  he 
had  undergone  a  thousand  more  diflicult  trials  for  the  sake  of  God  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  never  was  by  fear  betrayed  into  such  a  crime.* 


'  Epist.  viil.  in  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76.  *  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76.  Epist.  ix. 

*  Sec   them  specified,  and  the  falsehoods  detected,  in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.   ii. 
pp.  147—151.  *  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  249—251. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  400 — 402.  '  Ch.  xiv.  xvii. — ii.  vi.  of  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  80.  84. 
'  Ch.  xix.  —  vii.  ,3.  of  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  84. 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.    Additional  proofs  of  tlic  spnriousnoss  of  the  apo- 
crvphid  writings,  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  arc  given  liy  Bj).  Malthy,  lllust.  pp.  57—65. 
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"  Such  arc  the  compositions  which  attempted  to  gain  credit,  as  the  real  produc- 
tions of  the  ai)0:<tles  and  evangelists  ;  and  so  striking  is  the  contrast  between  them 
and  the  genuine  writings,  whose  style  they  have  so  successfully  endeavoured  to 
imitate.  It  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  every  one,  who  is  unhappily 
prejudiced  against  Christianity,  or  (what  is  almost  as  fatal)  who  has  hitherto  not 
thought  the  subject  worthy  his  attention,  whether,  if  the  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  had  been  the  productions  of  artifice  or  delusion,  they  would  not 
have  resembled  those  which  are  avowedly  so,  in  some  of  their  defects.  Su])posing 
it,  for  a  moment,  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  by  whom  the  canonical  books  were 
written  ;  or  allowing  them  the  credit,  which  is  granted  to  ail  other  writings  having 
the  same  external  authority,  that  of  being  written  by  the  autiiors  whose  names  they 
have  always  borne  ;  upon  either  of  these  suppositions,  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament could  not,  either  in  situation  or  attainment,  have  had  any  advantages, 
humanly  speaking,  which  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  books  were  not  as  likely  to 
have  possessed  as  themselves ;  consequently,  if  the  first  books  had  been  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  fiction,  it  is  surely  most  probable,  that  subsequent  attempts  would 
have  equalled,  if  not  improved  upon,  the  first  efforts  of  imposture.  If,  however,  it 
appears,  upon  a  candid  and  close  investigation,  that  one  set  of  compositions  betrays 
no  proofs  of  a  design  to  impose  upon  others,  and  no  marks  that  the  authors  were 
themselves  deceived ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  others  evince  in  every  page  the 
plainest  symptoms  of  mistake  and  fraud  ;  is  it  fair,  is  it  reasonable,  to  ascribe  to  a 
common  origin,  productions  so  palpably  and  essentially  different  ?  or,  rather,  is  it 
not  more  just,  and  even  philosophical,  to  respect  truth  in  those  performances,  which 
bear  the  fair  stamp  of  her  features ;  and  to  abandon  those,  and  those  only,  to  con- 
tempt, which  have  indubitable  traces  of  imposture  ?"^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  view  of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
apocryphal  productions,  which  have  been  reprinted,  the  candid  reader 
will  readily  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  little  cause  there  is,  lest  the 
credibility  and  inspiration  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment should  be  affected  by  them.  "  How  much  soever  we  may 
lament  the  prejudice,  the  weakness,  the  wickedness,  or  the  undefin- 
able  hostility  of  those  who  enter  into  Avarfare  against  the  interests  of 
Christ;  whatever  horror  we  may  feel  at  the  boldness  or  the  scurrility 
of  some  anti-christian  champions ;  we  feel  no  alarm  at  the  onsets  of 
infidelity  in  its  attempts  against  the  Gosj^el.  We  know  that  the 
cause  of  Revelation  has  already  sustained  every  species  of  assault  which 
cunning  could  contrive,  or  power  direct.  It  has  had  its  enemies  among 
the  ignorant  and  among  the  learned,  among  the  base  and  among  the 
noble.  Polite  irony  and  vulgar  ribaldry  have  been  the  weapons  of  its 
assailants.  It  has  had  its  Celsus,  and  its  Porphyry,  and  its  Julian. 
And  what  were  the  effects  of  their  opposition  ?  The  same  as  when 
the  '  rulers  and  elders  and  scribes'  united  against  it — its  purification 
and  increase.  It  has  had  its  Bolingbrokes  and  its  Woolstons,  its 
Humes  and  its  Gibbons;  and  what  disadvantages  has  it  sustained, 
what  injuries  has  it  received  ?  Has  it  lost  any  of  its  pretensions,  or 
been  deprived  of  any  portion  of  its  majesty  and  grace,  by  their  hatred 
and  their  hostility  ?  Had  they  a  system  more  credible,  more  pure, 
better  comporting  with  the  wants  of  man,  and  with  the  anticipations 
of  everlasting  existence,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  man,  and  to  effect 
the  regeneration  of  the  world,  for  Avhich  they  were  able  to  prevail  on 
mankind  to  exchange  the  system  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  We  gain 
but  little  from  our  reading,  but  little  from  our  observation,  if  we 

'  Maltby's  Dlustrations,  p.  65. 
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shake  with  the  trepidations  of  fear  when  truth  and  error  are  combat- 
ants. All  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  confirmations  of  a  Christian's  'faith,  that  the  doctrine  which  he 
believes,  will  resist  every  attack,  and  be  victorious  through  all  opposi- 
tion. No  new  weapons  can  be  forged  by  its  enemies;  and  the 
temper  and  potency  of  those  which  they  have  so  often  tried,  they  will 
try  in  vain.  They  may  march  to  battle  ;  but  thev  will  never  raise 
their  trophies  in  the  field.''* 

The  apocryplial  pieces  which  have  thus  been  considered,  have  been 
in  circulation  for  ages,  as  were  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
have  perished,  leaving  only  their  titles  behind  them,  as  a  memorial 
that  they  once  existed.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  soon  became  extinct, 
the  interest  which  was  felt  in  them  not  affording  the  means  of  their 
preservation.  But  we  think  that  it  is  of  special  importance,  that 
some  of  the  spurious  productions  which  either  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
Christians,  or  the  fraud  of  persons  who  were  in  hostility  to  the 
Gospel,  sent  abroad  in  the  primitive  or  in  later  times,  should  have 
been  saved  from  destruction.  Such  books  as  the  *'  Gospel  of  Mary," 
the  "  Prot-evangelion,"  the  *'  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,"  the  "  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,"  "  Paul  and  Thecla,"  &c.  &c.  are  not  only  available 
as  means  of  establishing  the  superior  excellence  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  composition  of  which  there  is  the  most  ad- 
mirable combination  of  majesty  with  simplicity,  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  the  puerilities  and  irrationalities  of  the  others :  —  but  they  are  of 
great  service  in  augmenting  the  evidences  and  confirming  the  proof  of 
Christianity.^  So  far,  indeed,  are  these  books  from  militating  in  any 
degree  against  the  evangelical  history,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
most  decidedly  corroborate  it :  for  they  are  written  in  the  names  of 
those,  whom  our  authentic  Scriptures  state  to  have  been  apostles  and 
companions  of  apostles  ;  and  they  all  suppose  the  dignity  of  our 
Lord's  person,  and  that  a  power  of  working  miracles,  together  Avith  a 
hiijh  degree  of  authority,  was  conveyed  by  him  to  his  apostles.  It 
ought  also  to  be  recollected  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  books,  were 
composed  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  As  they  were 
not  composed  before  that  time,  they  might  well  refer  (as  most  of 
them  certainly  do)  to  the  commonly  received  books  of  the  New 
Testament  ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  Invalidating  the  credit  of 
those  sacred  books,  they  really  bear  testimony  to  them.  All  these 
books  are  not  properly  spurious,  that  is,  ascribed  to  authors  who  did 
not  compose  them ;  but,  as  they  were  not  composed  by  apostles,  nor 
at  first  ascribed  to  them,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  termed 
n])ocrijphal ;  for  they  have  in  their  titles  the  names  of  ai)ostles,  and 
tiiey  make  a  specious  pretence  of  delivering  a  true  history  of  their 
doctrines,  discourses,  mii'acles,  and  travels,  though  that  history  is  not 
true  and  authentic,  and  was  not  written  by  any  apostle  or  apostolic 
man.  Further,  we  may  account  for  the  publication  of  these  apocry- 
jilial  or  pseudepigraphal  books  as  they  were  unquestionably  owing  to 
the  fame  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  great  success  of  their 

'  Eclectic  Review,  N.  S  vol.  xv.  p.  loa.  *  Ibid.  p.  164. 
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ministry.  And  in  this  respect  the  case  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  singular:  many  men  of  distinguished  characters  have 
had  discourses  made  for  them,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and 
actions  imputed  to  them  which  they  never  performed ;  and  eminent 
writers  have  had  works  ascribed  to  them  of  which  they  were  not  the 
authors.  Thus,  various  orations  were  falsely  ascribed  to  Demosthenes 
and  Lysias ;  many  things  were  published  in  the  names  of  Plautus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  which  never  were  composed  by  them.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  critics  distinguished  between  the  genuine  and 
spurious  works  of  those  illustrious  writers.  The  same  laudable  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  were  exercised  by  the  first  Christians,  who 
did  not  immediately  receive  every  thing  that  was  proposed  to  them, 
but  admitted  nothing  as  canonical  that  did  not  bear  the  test  of  beinsj 
the  genuine  production  of  the  sacred  writer  with  whose  name  it  was 
inscribed,  or  by  whom  it  professed  to  have  been  written.  On  this 
account  it  was  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of 
some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  for  a  short 
time  doubted  by  some  when  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  universally  acknowledged.  Upon  the  whole,  the  books  which 
now  are,  and  for  a  long  time  past  have  been,  termed  apocryphal, 
whether  extant  entire,  or  only  in  fragments,  —  together  with  the 
titles  of  such  as  are  lost,  —  are  monuments  of  the  care,  skill,  and 
judgment  of  the  first  Christians,  of  their  presiding  ministers,  and 
their  other  learned  guides  and  conductors.  The  books  in  question 
afford  no  valid  argument  against  either  the  genuineness  or  the  autho- 
rity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  generally 
received  as  written  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  confirm  the  general  accounts  given  us  in  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  and  thus  indirectly  establish  the  truth  and  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Everlasting  GospeU 


No.  II. 

ON   THE   INSPIRATION   OF   THE    HOLY   SCRIPTURES. 

[^Referred  to  in  p.  202.  of  this  Volume.'] 

The  necessity  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
having  been  stated,  and  the  proofs  of  that  inspiration  having  been 
exhibited  at  considerable  length,  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  place  to  offer  to  the  biblical  student  a  few  additional  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  inspiration,  the  introduction  of 
which  would  have  interrupted  the  chain  of  argument  in  the  former 
part  of  this  volume. 

I.  Inspiration  "  is  that  actuating  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
whatever  degree  or  manner  it  may  have  been  exercised ;  guided  by 
which  the  human  agents,  chosen  by  God,  have  officially  proclaimed 
his  will  by  word  of  mouth,  or  have  committed  to  writing  the  several 

'  Lardner's  Works,  vol,  v.  pp.  412—419.  8vo.  •,  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  121 — 134.  4ta. 
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portions  of  the  Bible,"'  without  error  or  mistake.  When  the  Scrip- 
tures are  said  to  be  thus  divinely  (or  plenarily)  inspired,  we  are  not  to 
luiderstand  that  the  Almighty  suggested  every  word  or  dictated  e very- 
expression.  From  the  different  styles  ^  in  which  the  books  are  written, 
and  from  the  different  manner  in  which  the  same  events  are  related 
and  predicted  by  different  authors,  it  appears  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  permitted  to  write  as  their  several  tempers,  understandings,  and 
habits  of  life,  directed;  and  that  the  knowledge  communicated  to 
them  by  inspiration  on  the  subject  of  their  writings  was  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  knowledge  acquired  by  ordinary  means. 
Iv'or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  even  thus  inspired  in  every 
fact  which  they  related,  or  in  every  precept  which  they  delivered. 
They  were  left  to  the  common  use  of  their  faculties,  and  did  not, 
upon  every  occasion,  stand  in  need  of  supernatural  communication. 
But  whenever,  and  as  far  as  divine  assistance  was  necessary,  it  was 
always  afforded:  so  that  every  such  inspired  writing  is  free  from 
error,  that  is,  any  material  error.  "  This  property  must  be  consi- 
dered as  extending  to  the  whole  of  each  of  those  writings,  of  which 
a  part  only  is  inspired ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God  would 
suffer  any  such  errors  as  might  tend  to  mislead  our  faith  or  pervert 
our  pi'actice,  to  be  mixed  with  those  truths  which  he  himself  has 
mercifully  revealed  to  his  rational  creatures  as  the  means  of  their 
eternal  salvation.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  sacred  writers  always  wrote  under  the  influence,  or  guidance,  or 
care  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  sufficiently  establishes  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  all  Scripture." 

II.  That  the  authors  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Avere  inspired  is  certain,  since  they  frequently  display  an 
acquaintance  with  the  counsels  and  designs  of  God,  and  often  reveal 
his  future  dispensations  in  the  clearest  predictions.  But  though  it  is 
evident  that  the  sacred  historians  sometimes  wrote  under  the  imme 
diate  operation  of  the  Huly  Spirit,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
derived  from  Revelation  the  knowledge  of  those  things,  which  might 
be  collected  from  the  common  sources  of  human  intelligence.  It  is 
sufficient  to  believe,  that,  by  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
were  directed  in  the  choice  of  their  materials;  enlightened  to  judge 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  those  accounts  from  which  they  bor- 

•  Lee's  Discourses  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  28.;  —  the  fullest,  as  it  is 
the  most  recently  published  work  on  this  subject. 

^  "  If  the  Holy  Ghost  dictated  every  word,  why  should  Isaiah,  who  was  bred  in  a  court, 
be  more  eloquent  than  Amos,  who  had  his  education  among  herds?  Why  should  St.  Luke 
write  better  Greek  than  St.  John?  Or  why  should  St.  Paul,  who  was  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  show  more  Jewish  learning  and  rabbinical  reasoning  than  the  other 
apostles?  Why,  as  in  the  writings  of  uninspired  authors,  should  we  be  able  to  distinguish 
differences  not  only  in  style,  but  also  in  the  train  of  thought  and  mode  of  reasoning  and 
of  narrating?  Surely  the  most  cursory  perusal  must  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the 
temper  and  education  of  the  authors  entered  in  some  measure  into  their  composition.  Their 
thoughts,  indeed  (unless  we  would  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  other  writers  of  veracity 
and  good  intentions),  must  be  allowed  to  be  in  substance  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Deity:  and  though  it  be  impossible  for  us,  who  arc  not  inspired,  to  define  how  far  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  concerned  in  suggesting  them,  yet  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
ho  afforded  them  sufficient  assistance  to  make  their  writings  infallible,  and  that  the  mea- 
sure of  his  assistance  was  in  i)r<)portion  to  the  nature  of  their  subject."  Dr.  Macbridc's 
Lectures  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  159. 
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rowed  their  information,  and  prevented  from  recording  any  material 
error.  Indeed,  the  historical  books  (as  we  have  already  shown  at  con- 
siderable length  ^)  were,  and  could  not  but  be,  written  by  persons, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  contemporary  with  the  periods  to  which 
they  relate,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  events  recorded  by 
them ;  and  who  in  their  descriptions  of  characters  and  events  (of 
many  of  which  they  were  witnesses)  uniformly  exhibit  a  strict  sin- 
cerity of  intention,  and  an  unexampled  impartiality.  Some  of  these 
books,  however,  were  compiled  in  subsequent  times  from  the  sacred 
annals  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  written  by  prophets  or  seers,  and 
from  those  public  records,  and  other  authentic  documents,  which, 
though  written  by  uninspired  men,  were  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
preserved  with  great  care  by  persons  specially  appointed  as  keepers 
of  the  genealogies  and  public  archives  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  inspired  from  the  uninspired 
parts  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know,  that  every  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  was  inspired,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  history  it  contains,  without  any  exception  or 
reserve,  is  true.  These  points  being  ascertained  and  allowed,  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  whether  the  knowledge  of  a  particular  fact 
was  obtained  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  information,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  communicated  by  immediate  revelation  from  God;  whether 
any  particular  passage  was  written  by  the  natural  powers  of  the  his- 
torian, or  by  the  positive  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whatever 
uncertainty  some  may  imagine  to  exist  concerning  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  any  historical  narrative,  or  of  any  moral  precept,  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  be  fully  convinced  that  all  its 
prophetical  parts  proceeded  from  God.  This  is  continually  affirmed 
by  the  prophets  themselves,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the  indubitable 
testimony  which  history  bears  to  the  accurate  fulfilment  of  many  of 
these  predictions  ;  others  are  gradually  receiving  their  accomplishment 
in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  afford  the  surest  pledge  and  most 
positive  security  for  the  completion  of  those  which  remain  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

III.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  relate  to  the  partial 
and  temporary  religion  of  the  Jews,  were  written  under  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  God  himself,  surely  we  cannot  but  conclude 
the  same  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  contain  the 
religion  of  all  mankind.  The  apostles  were  constant  attendants  upon 
our  Saviour  during  his  ministry  ;  and  they  were  not  only  present  at 
his  public  preaching,  but  after  addressing  himself  to  the  multitudes  in 
parables  and  similitudes,  ichen  they  were  alone  he  expounded  all  tilings 
to  his  disciples.  (Mark  iv.  34.)  He  also  showed  himself  alive  to  the 
apostles,  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  by 
them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  (Acts  i.  3.)  Yet  our  Saviour  foresaw  that  these  instructions, 
delivered  to  the  apostles  as  men,  and  impressed  on  the  mind  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  would  not  qualify  them  for  the  great  work  of  pro- 
pagating his  religion.     It  was,  therefore,  promised,  that  the  Holy 

'  See  pp.  120—126.  supra. 
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Sjjirit  should  not  only  bring  all  thinr/s  to  their  remembrance,  which  the 
apostles  had  heard  from  their  divine  Master  ;  but  he  was  also  to  guide 
them  into  ALL  TRUTH,  to  teach  them  ALL  THINGS,  aiid  to  abide  vnth 
them  for  ever    (John  xiv.  16,  17.  26.,  xvi.  13,  14.) 

The  truth  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  lead  them,  means,  un- 
doubtedly, all  that  truth  which,  as  the  apot^tle3  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
were  to  declare  unto  the  world.  It  does  not  mean  natural,  mathema- 
tical, or  philosophical  truth,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  refer  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Lord  to  either  of  these.  But  it  means  Christian  Truth, 
—  the  truth  which  they  were  to  teach  mankind,  to  make  them  wise 
and  holy,  and  direct  them  in  the  way  to  heaven  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  apostles  knew  something  of  this  truth  already, 
but  they  did  not  know  it  perfectly.  They  were  ignorant  of  some 
things,  and  mistaken  as  to  others.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  No  branch  of  it  was  to  be  kept  from  them.  They 
were  to- be  led  into  an  acquaintance  with  religious  truth  in  general ; 
with  the  whole  of  that  religious  truth,  which  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  teach,  or  for  men  to  know.  IVIust  they  not  then  have  been 
preserved  from  error  in  what  they  taught  and  declared  ?  The  Spirit 
was  to  teach  them  all  things:  -  not  the  things  of  the  natural  or  civil 
world,  but  those  things  of  the  Gospel  which  they  were  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with.  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  them  all  things 
respecting  Christianity,  which  they  did  not  already  know,  then  there 
was  nothing  in  what  they  declared  of  the  Christian  system,  but  what 
they  had  received,  either  from  his  teachings,  or  from  the  instructions 
of  Christ,  which  were  of  equal  validity,  or  from  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  which  could  not  deceive  them ;  so  that  they  must  be  preserved 
from  error  or  mistake  concerning  it. 

The  Spirit  was  also  to  bring  all  tilings  to  their  remembrance,  that 
Christ  had  said  unto  them.  Their  memories  were  naturally,  like 
those  of  other  men,  imperfect  and  fallible ;  and  amidst  the  numerous 
things,  which  their  Lord  had  said  and  done  amongst  them,  some  would 
be  forgotten.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  assist  their  memories,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  should  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  whatsoever 
Christ  had  said  to  them.  This  assistance  of  the  Spirit  implied,  not 
merely  recalling  to  the  view  of  their  mimls  the  things  which  Christ 
had  spoken,  but  also  the  enabling  them  to  understand  those  things 
.rin-htly,  without  that  confusion  and  misapprehension,  which  Jewish 
prejudices  had  occasioned  in  their  ideas  when  they  first  heard  them. 
Unless  they  were  let  into  such  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  things 
they  were  enabled  to  remember,  the  bare  recollection  of  them  would 
be  of  little  use,  nor  would  the  Spirit  act  according  to  his  office  of 
leading  them  into  all  truth,  unless  they  were  enabled,  by  liis  in- 
fluences, properly  to  understand  the  truths  which  Christ  himself  had 
taught  them. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  under  whose  teaching  they  were  to  be  thus 
instructed,  was  to  abide  with  them  for  ever,  as  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
guiding  them  into  all  truth,  teaching  them  all  thin-s  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  Cln-ist,  which  they  were  to  conimunicate  to  the  world. 
These  important  promises  of  the  cflusion,  assistance,  direction,  and 
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perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  with  the  apostles,  were  most  certainly- 
fulfilled,  in  all  their  extent  and  meaning.  They  were  promises  given 
hy  Christ  himself  the  great  and  chief  prophet  of  the  church ;  and  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  their  most  complete  accomplishment,  would  be 
to  impeach  the  veracity  and  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  admit 
a  supposition,  that  would  strike  at  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  ge- 
nei-al.  From  this  examination,  therefore,  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  promises,  concerning  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  apostles,  does  it  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  in  addition  to  what 
they  previously  knew  of  Christianity,  they  were  led  under  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  into  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  it ;  and  that 
through  his  constant  inhabitation  and  guidance,  they  were  infallibly 
preserved  in  the  truth,  and  kept  from  error  in  declaring  it  to  man- 
kind ?  The  Spirit  of  Truth  guided  them  into  all  truth,  and  abode  with 
them /br  ever. 

It  is  material  to  remark  that  these  promises  of  supernatural  in- 
struction and  assistance  plainly  show  the  insufficiency  of  common 
instruction,  and  the  necessity  of  inspiration  in  the  first  teachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  we  are  positively  assured  that  these  promises  were  ac- 
curately fulfilled.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Matthew,  John,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  were  among  these  inspired 
preachers  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  admit  the  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  of  the  books  ascribed  to  them,  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  inspiration.  Indeed,  if  we 
believe  that  God  sent  Christ  into  the  world  to  found  an  universal 
religion,  and  that  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  em- 
powered the  apostles  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  as  stated  in  these 
books,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  would,  by  his  immediate  inter- 
position, enable  those  whom  he  appointed  to  record  the  Gospel,  for 
the  use  of  future  ages,  to  write  without  the  omission  of  any  important 
truth,  or  the  insertion  of  any  material  error.  The  assurance  that  the 
Spirit  should  abide  with  the  apostles  must  necessarily  imply  a 
constant  inspiration,  without  change  or  intermission,  whenever  they 
exercised  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  whether  by  writing  or 
by  speaking.  Though  Mark  and  Luke  were  not  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  nor  were  they  miraculously  called,  like  Paul,  to  the  office 
of  an  apostle,  yet  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  partakers  of  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
granted  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  such  was  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  the  primitive  Christians.  Pesides,  a  perfect  harmony  exists 
between  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  by  the  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it 
possible,  that  God  would  suffer  four  Gospels  to  be  transmitted,  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  practice  to  all  succeeding  generations,  two  of  which 
were  written  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  other  two  by  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  human  intellect.  It 
seems  impossible  that  John,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  more  than  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  should  have  been  able,  by  the  mere 
natural  power  of  his  memory,  to  recollect  those  numerous  discourses 
of  our  Saviour  which  he  has  i-elated.   Indeed,  all  the  evangelists  must 
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have  stood  in  need  of  the  promised  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
bring  to  remembrance  the  things  which  Christ  had  said  during  his 
ministry.  We  are  to  consider  Luke  in  writing  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  apostles  themselves  in  writing  the  Epistles,  as 
under  a  similar  guidance  and  direction.  Paul,  in  several  passages  of 
his  E))istles,  asserts  his  own  inspiration  in  the  most  positive  and 
unequivocal  terms.'  The  agreement  which  subsists  between  his 
Epistles  and  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is  also  a 
decisive  proof  that  they  all  proceeded  from  one  and  the  self-same 
Spirit.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  apostles  had  some  certain 
method,  though  utterly  unknown  to  us,  of  distinguishing  that  know- 
ledge, Avhich  was  the  effect  of  inspiration,  from  the  ordinary  sugges- 
tions and  conclusions  of  their  own  reason.^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles, 
the  two  following  conclusions  are  justly  drawn  by  a  late  learned  and 
candid  writer :  — 

1.  "First,  that  the  apostles  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity, or  of  the  Gospel  which  they  published  to  mankind.  When  it 
is  said,  that  they  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  we  mean, 
tliat  they  knew,  and  well  understood,  the  truths  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  preach,  and  the  duties  they  were  to  inculcate. 
Having  been  instructed  by  Christ  himself,  having  been  witnesses  of 
his  works,  and  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  having  received 
the  Spirit  to  (/uide  them  into  all  truth,  they  had  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  various  subjects,  which  they  were  to  preach  and  publish 
to  the  world,  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  the  duties  of  holiness.  They  were  neither  insufficient 
nor  defective  preachers  of  the  Avord  of  truth.  They  were  at  no  loss 
to  know  what  was  true  or  what  was  false,  what  was  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  God  or  what  was  not.  They  had  a  complete  and  consistent 
view  of  the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth  and  duty ;  and  there  Avas 
no  diversity  of  religious  opinions  amongst  them.  Their  knowledge  of 
Christianity  was  perfect,  for  they  were  acciuainted  with  all  things 
Avhlch  it  was  the  will  of  God  should  be  revealed  unto  men,  to  teach 
them  the  way  of  salvation. 

"  Whether,  as  is  most  probable,  the  apostles  had  this  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  at  once,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  or 
whether  there  might  be  some  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  which 
were  not  revealed  to  them  until  after  tliat  time,  is  of  no  ImixH'tance 
for  lis  to  determine.     For  it  is  certain,  that  tiieir  knowledge  of  Chris- 

'  The  following  arc  a.  few  of  the  passaj,'cs  in  St.  Paiirs  Epi-tlcs  which  confirm  the 
remark  above  jrivcii :  — 

1  'I'hess.  ii.  13.  The  ivord  of  God,  which  yp;  iif.aiu)  of  it.s,  ;/e  recrircd  not  n.s  the  word  of 
men,  but  as  it  i6  in  tiiuih  thewoudof  God. —  1  'Ihcss.  iv.  8.  I/e  tlieujwe  that  despiseth, 
desjiisclh  not  man,  hut  God,  who  hath  also  givkn  into  is  his  IIoi.y  SriiuT. —  1  Cor. 
ii.  7.  10.  We  xjieah  the  ivisdom  of  God  in  a  mystcn/,  even  tlie  hidden  wisdom  which  .... 
God  iiATii  i{i;vi;ai.ed  unto  us  by  his  Spirit. —  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  13.  Now  wio  have  received 
not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spikit  that  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  thb 

THINGS    that    AI!E    FUEIil.Y  GIVEN    TO    US    OF  GoD:    WHICH    THINGS    WE    ALSO    SPEAK,    not 

in  the  words  witirh  minis  wisdom  tcachcth,  but  avuicu  tub  Holy  Spiiut  teacheth. — 
IC.   We  havi;  the  mind  of  Christ. 
''  Bp.  Toinlinc's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  20—29.  280—289 
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tianity  was  complete,  long  before  the  records  of  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written  for  our  instruction.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the 
apostles,  in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  were  never  at  a  loss  what 
doctrines  they  were  to  preach,  but  had  at  all  times  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  things  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should,  at  those 
respective  times,  declare.  Less  than  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  their 
own  declaration,  that  they  spake  the  things  of  the  Gosfiel,  not  in  the 
words  which  man's  ivisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth. 
(1  Cor.  ii.  13.) 

"  As  the  apostles,  by  means  of  our  Lord's  instructions  and  the 
teaching  of  his  Spirit,  had  this  complete  knowledge  of  Christianity,  it 
follows  that  the  most  entire  credit  is  to  be  given  to  their  writings ; 
and  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  what  they  have  written  concern- 
ing it,  Avhether  we  suppose  them  to  be  immediately  guided  by  the 
Spirit  at  the  time  they  were  writing  or  not.  For,  allowing  only  that 
they  were  honest  men  who  completely  understood  Christianity,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  give  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  it.  Honest 
men  would  not  deceive,  and  men  who  had  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  they  were  treating  of  could  not  be  mistaken.  If  any 
errors  in  doctrine  or  sentiment  were  admitted  into  their  Avritings,  it 
must  be  either  by  design,  or  through  accident.  To  imagine  that  they 
could  be  inserted  designedly,  Avould  impeach  the  integrity  of  the 
apostles,  and  consequently  their  credibility  in  general.  And  to 
imagine  that  they  crept  in  accidentally,  would  impeach  the  com- 
petency of  their  knowledge,  and  supposes  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  understand  Christianity :  a  supposition  that  can  never 
be  reconciled,  with  the  very  lowest  construction  Avhich  can  be  fairly 
put  upon  our  Lord's  pi'omise,  that  the  Spirit  should  guide  tliem  into 
all  truth.  Allowing  them  therefore  to  be  but  honest  men,  it  follows, 
considering  the  sources  of  information  they  enjoyed,  that  all  they 
have  recorded  concerning  Christianity  is  truth,  and  that  they  were 
not  mistaken,  in  any  of  the  positions  which  they  have  laid  down  re- 
specting it,  in  their  writings. 

2.  "  A  second  and  principal  deduction,  however,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  account  before  given,  and  which  is  of  most  importance  to  the 
subject,  is,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  under  the  infallible 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  to  every  religious  sentiment  which 
they  taught  mankind ; "  that  is,  "  every  sentiment  that  constitutes  a 
part  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  Christian  duty.  In  every  doctrine  they 
taught,  in  every  testimony  they  bore  to  facts  respecting  our  Lord,  in 
every  opinion  Avhich  they  gave,  concerning  the  import  of  those  facts, 
in  every  precept,  exhortation,  and  promise  they  addressed  to  men,  it 
appears  that  they  were  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth Through  his  influence  on  their  minds,  they  were  infal- 
libly preserved  from  error  in  declaring  the  Gospel,  so  that  every  reli- 
gious sentiment  they  taught  is  true,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God. 

*'  When  they  acted  as  writers,  recording  Christianity  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  church  in  all  succeeding  times,  I  apprehend  that  they 
were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  the  subjects  of  which 
ihey  treated ;  that  they  wrote  under  his  influence  and  direction ;  that 
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they  were  pi'cserved  from  all  error  and  mistake,  in  the  religious  senti- 
ments they  expressed ;  and  that,  if  any  thing  were  inserted  in  their 
writings,  not  contained  in  that  complete  knowledge  of  Christianity  of 
which  they  were  previously  possessed  (as  prophecies  for  instance), 
this  was  immediately  communicated  to  them  by  revelation  from  the 
Spirit.  But  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  words  in  which  they  wrote, 
they  might  be  left  to  the  free  and  rational  exercise  of  their  own 
minds,  to  express  themselves  in  the  manner  that  was  natural  and 
familiar  to  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  preserved  from 

error  in  the  ideas  they  conveyed The   Spirit  guided  them  to 

write  nothing  but  truth  concerning  religion,  yet  they  might  be  left  to 
express  that  truth  in  their  own  language. 

"  It  may  readily  and  justly  be  concluded,  that  men  who  were  under 
the  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  when  they  preached 
the  Gospel,  were  thus  under  his  infallible  direction  and  influence,  as 
to  all  religious  sentiments,  when  they  committed  the  things  of  the 
Gospel  to  writing,  for  the  future  instruction  of  the  church.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  seems  naturally  to  arise,  from  their  own  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  received  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  from  what  is 
declared  in  their  writings,  concerning  the  constant  agency  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit,  with  which  they  were  favoured."  The  following 
advantages  attend  this  view  of  the  subject :  — 

"  Maintaining  that  the  apostles  were  under  the  infallible  direction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  every  religious  sentiment  contained  in  their 
writings,  secures  the  same  advantages  as  would  result  from  supposing 
that  every  word  and  letter  was  dictated  to  them  by  his  influences, 
without  being  liable  to  those  objections  which  might  be  made  against 
that  view  of  the  subject.  As  the  Spirit  preserved  them  from  all 
error  in  what  they  have  taught  and  recorded,  their  writings  are  of 
the  same  authority,  importance,  and  use  to  us,  as  if  he  had  dictated 
every  syllable  contained  in  them.  If  the  Spirit  had  guided  their 
pens  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  had  been  only  mere  machines  under 
his  direction,  we  could  have  had  no  more  in  their  writings  than  a 
perfect  rule,  as  to  all  religious  opinions  and  duties,  all  matters  of  faith 
and  practice.  But  such  a  perfect  rule  we  have  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  we  consider  them  as  under  the  Spirit's  inMlible  guidance  in 
all  the  religious  sentiments  they  express,  whether  he  suggested  the 
very  words  in  which  they  are  written  or  not.  Upon  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  inspired  writings  contain  a  perfect  and  infallible  account 
of  the  whole  will  of  God  for  our  salvation,  of  all  that  is  necessary  for 
us  to  know,  believe,  and  practise  in  religion ;  and  what  can  they  con- 
tain more  than  this,  upon  any  other  view  of  it? 

"  Another  advantage  attending  the  above  view  of  the  apostolic 
inspiration  is,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  some  things  in 
their  writings,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  another 
view  of  the  subject.  If  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  S[)irlt, 
respecting  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  extended  only  to  what 
appears  to  be  its  ])roper  province,  matters  of  a  religious  and  moral 
iiatuie,  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  ask,  whether  every  thing  con- 
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tained  in  their  writings  were  suggested  immediately  by  the  Spirit 
or  not ;  whether  Luke  were  inspired  to  say,  that  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  with  Paul  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  1.)  : 
or  whether  Paul  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  in  directing 
Timothy  to  bring  with  him  the  cloke  which  he  left  at  Troas,  and  the 
books,  but  especially  the  parchments  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.);  for  the  answer 
is  obvious,  these  were  not  things  of  a  religious  nature,  and  no  in-/» 
spiration  Avas  necessary  concerning  them.  The  inspired  writers  some-» 
times  mention  common  occurrences  or  things  in  an  incidental  manner, 
as  any  other  plain  and  faithful  men  might  do.  Although,  therefore, 
such  things  may  be  found  in  parts  of  the  evangelic  history,  or  in 
epistles  addressed  to  churches  or  individuals,  and  may  stand  con- 
nected with  important  declarations  concerning  Christian  doctrine  or 
duty,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  they  were  under  any  su- 
pernatural influence  in  mentioning  such  common  or  civil  affairs,  though 
they  were,  as  to  all  the  sentiments  they  inculcated  respecting  religion. 

"  This  view  of  the  subject  will  also  readily  enable  a  plain  Christian, 
in  reading  his  New  Testament,  to  distinguish  what  he  is  to  consider 
as  inspired  truth.  Every  thing  which  the  apostles  have  written  or 
taught  concerning  Christianity ;  every  thing  which  teaches  him  a 
religious  sentiment  or  a  branch  of  duty,  he  must  consider  as  divinely 
true,  as  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  recorded  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  inquire, 
whether  what  the  apostles  taught  be  true.  All  that  he  has  to  search 
after  is,  their  meaning  ;  and  when  he  understands  what  they  meant, 
he  may  rest  assured,  that  [such]  meaning  is  consistent  with  the  will  of 
God,  is  divine  infallible  truth.  The  testimony  of  men  who  spoke 
and  wrote  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself;  and 
the  testimony  of  the  God  of  Truth  is  the  strongest  and  most  indubi- 
table of  all  demonstration. 

"  The  above  view  of  the  apostolic  inspiration  will  likewise  enable 
us  to  understand  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  in  some  verses  he  seems  to  speak  as 
if  he  were  not  inspired,  and  in  others  as  if  he  were.  Concerning  some 
things  he  saith.  But  I  speak  this  hy  permission,  and  not  of  command- 
ment (ver.  6.):  and  again,  I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord;  yet  1 
ijive  my  judgment,  as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  he 
faithful  (ver.  25.).  The  subject  of  which  the  apostle  here  delivers 
his  opinion,  was  a  matter  of  Christian  prudence,  in  which  the  Corin- 
thians had  desired  his  advice.  But  it  was  not  a  pnrt  of  religious  sen- 
timent or  practice ;  it  was  not  a  branch  of  Christian  doctrine  or  duty, 
but  merely  a  casuistical  question  of  prudence,  with  relation  to  the 
distress  which  persecution  then  occasioned.  Paul,  therefore,  agree- 
ably to  their  request,  gives  them  his  opinion  as  a  faithful  man;  but 
he  guards  them  against  supposing  that  he  was  under  divine  inspira- 
tion in  that  opinion,  lest  their  consciences  should  be  shackled,  and  he 
leaves  them  at  liberty  to  follow  his  advice  or  not,  as  they  might  find 
convenient.  Yet  he  intimates  that  he  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  a 
Christian  teacher,  that  he  had  not  said  any  thing  contrary  to  his  will; 
and  that  the  opinion  which  he  gave  was,  on  the  whole,  advl.>?ul.»le  in 
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the  present  distress.  But  the  apostle's  declaration,  that,  as  to  this 
particular  matter,  he  spoke  hy  permission,  and  not  of  commandment, 
strongly  implies,  that  in  other  things,  in  things  really  of  a  religious 
nature,  he  did  speak  by  commandment  from  the  Lord.  Accordingly, 
in  the  same  chapter,  when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  what  was  mat- 
ter of  moral  duty,  he  immediately  claimed  to  be  under  divine  direction 
in  what  he  wrote.  And  unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I  hut  the 
Lord,  Let  not  the  icife  depart  from  her  husband.  (1  Cor.  vii.  10.)  This 
would  be  a  breach  of  one  of  the  chief  obligations  of  morality,  and 
therefore  Paul  interdicts  it  under  the  divine  authority.  Respecting 
indifferent  things  he  gave  his  judgment  as  a  wise  and  faithful  friend, 
but  respecting  the  things  of  religion  he  spake  and  wi'ote  as  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  Spirit." ' 


No.  III. 

ON   THE   ASCENSION   OF   JESUS   CHRIST. 

[Referred  to  in  p.  251,  of  this  Volume. '\ 

The  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  into  heaven,  however  astonishing  it 
may  appear,  is  a  miraculous  fact,  which,  like  every  other  matter  of 
fact,  is  capable  of  proof  from  testimony.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  this 
place,  again  to  prove  the  confidence  which  is  due  to  the  apostolic  tes- 
timony, because  we  have  already  stated  its  force  when  treating  on  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  (pp.  248 — 256.  supra.)  It  only  remains  to 
show  that  the  circumstances  of  the  fact  contribute  to  its  certainty,  by 
removing  every  idea  of  deceit  or  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  error 
on  the  other. 

1.    Observe  the  PLACE  of  his  Ascent. 

It  was  a  mountain,  the  mount  of  Olives,  a  spot  which  was  well 
known  to  the  apostles,  for  it  had  been  the  scene  of  many  of  Christ's 
conversations  with  them.  On  an  eminence  or  hill,  there  was  less 
probability  of  the  spectators  being  deceived,  than  there  would  have 
been  in  many  other  places,  where  the  view  was  confined  and  the  sight 
obstructed ;  and  where,  if  any  delusion  had  been  intended,  he  might 
have  more  easily  conveyed  himself  out  of  their  sight,  and  by  a  sudden 
disappearance  given  room  for  the  imagination  or  invention  of  some 
extraordinary  removal  from  them.  But,  from  this  eminence,  the  view 
around  them  must  have  been  more  extensive,  any  collusive  conceal- 
ment of  himself  from  them  must  have  been  more  easily  discovered,  a 
real  ascent  into  heaven  more  clearly  seen,  and  the  ascent  itself  for  a 
longer  space  and  with  greater  distinctness  i)ursucd,  and  attended  to, 
by  the  beholders.     So  that,  if  Christ's  ascension  was  to  be  real,  an 

'  Parry's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles  and 
Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  20.  30.  London,  1797.  8vo.  Bp.  Wilson's  (of  Cal- 
cutta) Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  Lectures  12.  and  13.;  and  Dr. 
Doddridge's  Lectures  on  the  Trincipal  Subjects  in  Pncumatology,  Divinity,  &c.  Lectures 
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eminence  or  hill  was  the  most  proper  place  that  could  be  chosen,  from 
which  he  could  rise,  because  he  could  be  more  distinctly,  and  for  the 
most  considerable  space,  beheld.  But,  assuredly,  it  was  the  most  un- 
suitable of  all  others,  if  any  fraud  were  intended,  to  favour  deceit,  and 
render  imposition  effectual.  No  impostor  would  have  selected  such  a 
spot,  in  order  to  feign  an  ascension. 

2.  The  TIME  must  also  be  considered,  xohen  this  fact  took  place. 

It  was  during  broad  day-light,  while  an  impostor  would  have  availed 
himself  of  darkness  in  order  to  effect  his  escape.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  apostles  might  have  credited  an  illusion ;  but  illusion  is 
impossible,  when  every  object  is  illuminated  by  a  strong  light. 

3.  Observe  further  the  MANNER  of  Christ's  Ascension  totoards  heaven. 

(1.)  It  was  not  instantaneous  and  sudden,  nor  violent  and  tempes- 
tuous, but  gradual,  easy,  and  slow.  Komulus  was  said  to  have  been 
lost  in  a  furious  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  being  suddenly 
missed  by  the  Roman  people,  they  were  the  more  easily  persuaded  of 
his  translation  into  heaven :  which  tale  the  patricians  first  invented, 
in  order  to  cover  the  suspicion  that,  during  the  storm,  they  had  seized 
the  opportunity  of  assassinating  him;  though  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  pretence  that  any  one  saw  his  translation.  On  the  contrary, 
Christ's  ascension  was  public,  gentle,  and  by  degrees;  so  that  the  eyes 
of  the  beholders  steadily  followed  him,  rose  with  him  as  he  advanced 
higher,  and  pursued  him  until  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  height  of 
heaven.  The  spectators  "  looked  steadfastly  towards  heaven  as  he 
went  up,"  till  the  cloud  had  carried  him  out  of  their  sight. 

(2.)  Moreover,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  account,  that 
he  was  taken  from  them,  while  they  were  actually  near  him ;  while 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  conversing  with  them,  instructing  and 
blessing  them ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  "  whilst  they 
beheld  him,"  and  their  eyes  were  attentively  fixed  on  him,  he  arose 
out  of  their  sight  into  the  celestial  glory.  The  apostles,  therefore, 
could  not  be  imposed  on,  by  any  sudden  and  fallacious  conveyance  of 
himself  away  from  them. 

4.  The  SENSE  OF  HEARING  also  Came  in  aid  of  sight ;  for,  if  any 
error  could  be  supposed  in  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  any 
mistake  in  the  former.  The  apostles  could  not  possibly  imagine  that 
they  heard  the  consolatory  discourse  by  which  two  angels  announced 
to  them  that  Jesus,  who  had  thus  ascended  into  heaven,  would  at  the 
last  day  "so  come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  him  go  into 
heaven." 

5.  The  NUMBER,  too,  of  these  witnesses  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
their  testimony. 

It  was  in  the  view  of  all  the  apostles.  He  was  taken  up,  after  he 
had  given  commandment  to  them,  while  they  were  all  assembled 
together,  and  while  they  themselves  were  actually  beholding  him. 

To  all  these  circumstances  it  may  be  added,  that  the  evident  proofs 
which  (it  is  shown  in  the  ensuing  article  of  this  Appendix)  demon- 
strate the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  also  demonstrate 
the  reality  of  their  Master's  ascension. 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  persons,  who 
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by  the  evidence  of  their  own  sight,  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  angels, 
were  assured  of  Christ's  ascension;  since  they  were  persons  incapable 
of  foi'ming  or  conducting  any  artful  design;  since  it  was  a  doctrine, 
which,  if  false,  could  be  pi-oductive  of  no  advantage  to  the  propaga- 
tors of  it;  and  since  they  persevered  in  asserting  it  in  despite  of  all 
the  tortures  that  cruelty  could  devise  or  power  could  inflict ;  we  have 
the  fullest  evidence  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  ascension  which  the 
nature  of  the  fact  can  admit,  or  we  in  reason  can  require.^ 


No.  IV. 

ON    THE   DESCENT    OF    THE  HOLY   SPIRIT   ON  THE  APOSTLES. 

{Referred  to  in  p.  257.  of  this  Volume.'] 

If  the  Gospel  be  the  invention  of  men,  —  if  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven,  —  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  together  with  the  effects  produced  by  it, 
is  another  fact  for  which  no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
miracle  itself  is  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Ajjostles.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  perused  the 
graphic  narrative  of  the  evangelist  Luke,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  this  fact. 

1.  This  amazing  and  astonishing  gift,  the  gift  of  tongues,  was  a 
miracle,  new  and  unheard  of  in  former  ages,  and  greater  or  more 
decisive  than  any  which  had  been  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  himself 
during  his  ministry.  Demoniacal  possessions,  or  diseases,  might  be 
(counterfeited ;  even  death  might  be  only  ajiparent :  the  reality,  there- 
fore of  such  cures  and  restorations  to  life  might  be  questioned  by 
gainsayers  and  denied  by  infidels.  But  to  inspire  twelve  unlettered 
Galikeans  (who  knew  only  their  motlier-tongue,  and  Avhose  dialect 
was  proverbial  for  its  vulgarity),  suddenly  and  instantaneously,  with 
the  knowledge  and  expression  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  different  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  is 
a  work  requiring  no  small  labour  fully  to  understand  a  single  new 
lano-uage,  and  still  more  to  speak  it  with  fluency  and  correctness;  this 
was  indeed  a  miracle  of  the  most  stupendous  nature,  carrying  with  it 
the  most  overpowering  and  irresistible  conviction,  the  simplest  and 
plainest  in  itself,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  counterfeited.  For,  if 
the  apostles  had  expressed  themselves  improperly,  or  with  a  bad 
accent,  as  most  people  do  when  they  speak  a  living  language  which  is 
not  natural  to  them,  the  hearers,  who  at  that  time  were  not  converted 
to  Christianity,  Avould  have  suspected  some  fraud,  would  have  taken 
notice  of  such  faults,  and  would  have  censured  them  ;  but  since  no 
6uch  objections  were  made,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  they 
had  no  ground  for  censure. 

'  Aiispach,  Coins  d'Etiulcs  dc  la  Religion  Clucii'-niic,  rait  IL  tome  ii.  i>p.  4(11 — 406 
Chandler's  Serinoin,  vol.  i.  Serin.  11. 
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In  this  miracle  there  was  no  room  either  for  collusion  or  deception. 
*'  No  juggling  conspiracy  could  enable  men  to  speak  suddenly  a  great 
variety  of  languages,  with  which  they  had  previously  been  unac- 
quainted, nor  could  any  deception  be  practised  upon  those  who  heard  them 
speak.  Jews  and  proselytes,  from  many  different  parts  of  the  world, 
were  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  to  each  of  whom  was  obviously 
familiar  the  language  of  the  country  where  he  ordinarily  resided. 
When  a  man  addressed  them,  they  would  severally  know  whether  he 
spoke  in  their  native  tongue  or  not.  A  Eoman  Jew  or  proselyte 
could  not  be  ignorant  whether  what  he  heard  was  Latin  ;  nor  could 
any  argument  convince  a  Cretan  Jew  or  proselyte  that  an  apostle, 
though  speaking  his  native  Syrlac  "  [or  Aramoean]  "  was  yet  all  the 
while  uttering  Greek.  Deception  Avas  plainly  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  Phrygian  Jew  might  rashly  fancy  that  the  men  were  full  of 
new  wine,  and  were  mere  unintelligible  babblers,  so  long  as  lie  heard 
any  of  them  addressing  the  Roman  strangers  in  Latin ;  and  the  same 
opinion  might  be  hastily  taken  up  by  a  Cretan  Jew,  if  listening  to 
an  apostle  as  he  spoke  to  a  Mede  or  an  Elamite  in  their  respective 
tono-ues.  But  when  each  heard  himself  addressed  in  his  own  Ian- 
guage  by  this  apostle  or  by  that  apostle,  he  could  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  language  employed.  He  must  know  whether  he  heard  his  own 
tongue  or  whether  he  did  not  hear  it.  However  the  faculty  might 
have  been  attained,  he  could  not  but  see  that  it  was  actually  pos- 
sessed. The  fact,  presented  to  the  general  attention  of  all  Jerusa- 
lem, was  this:  —  Twelve  illiterate  Jews,  most  of  them  Galiliean  fish- 
ermen unacquainted  with  any  language  but  their  own,  are  suddenly 
enabled  to  address  the  various  strangers  then  assembled  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  each  in  his  own  national  dialect.  That  any  trick  should 
have  been  practised  is  impossible ;  that  any  groundless  pretence 
should  have  been  made  is  equally  impossible.  The  strangers  under- 
stand them,  and  declare  that  they  severally  hear  themselves  addressed 
in  their  own  languages;  yet  it  is  notorious  that  these  Galil  jeans — but 
yesterday  —  knew  no  tongue,  save  the  Hebrew,  Syrlac,"  or  Ara- 
maean. "  How  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for.  Magic,  we  know,  was 
the  ordinary  solution  of  such  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  and 
Pagans;  for,  as  to  miraculous  facts,  they  denied  not  their  occur- 
rence. But  it  will  be  doubted  in  the  present  day,  whether  magic 
could  enable  an  ignorant  Galilgean  suddenly  to  speak  Greek  and 
Latin.  Admit  only  the  reality  of  the  occurrence,  and  its  proper 
miraculousness  follows  as  a  thing  of  course.  The  matter  plainly  can- 
not be  accounted  for  without  a  miracle."  ' 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  effect  was  so  prodigious  as  the  con- 
version of  three  thousand  prejudiced  Jews,  in  one  day,  to  the  faith  of 
a  crucified  Savioui',  at  Jerusalem, — the  very  scene  of  his  ignominious 
crucifixion,  and  only  fifty  days  afterwards,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  transaction,  this  alternative  neces- 
sarily presents  Itself.  Either  the  apostles  themselves  were  deceived, 
in  the  first  place,  or  they  wished  to  impose  on  others,  respecting  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  miracles  which  accompanied  it. 

■  Fiiber's  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  pj).  242,  243. 
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If  the  mind  revolts  at  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  on  account  of 
its  absurdity,  the  second  can  scarcely  appear  more  reasonable.  Men, 
who  undertake  to  establish  a  religion,  and  to  whom  credit  is  neces- 
sary, will  not  invent  a  fable,  which  can  be  confuted  upon  the  spot  by 
all  those  persons  to  whose  testimony  they  appeal.  They  will  not 
place  the  scene  of  their  pretended  miracle  imder  the  eyes  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  enemies.  They  will 
not  blend  with  their  recital  incidents  notoriously  false,  utterly  useless 
for  their  purpose,  and  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  convict  them  of 
fraud  and  deceit. 

We  can  easily  conceive  persons  remaining  in  a  state  of  doubt  or 
unbelief,  who  take  only  a  general  view  of  this  history,  after  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  weigh 
all  its  circumstances.  But  will  not  conviction  succeed  to  unbelief 
and  doubt,  if  they  transport  themselves  to  the  very  time  and  spot, 
when  and  where  the  event  took  place ;  if  they  reflect  that  they  are 
reading  the  work  of  a  contemporary  author,  and  that  the  facts  re- 
lated in  his  book  were  published  throughout  Judaea,  in  Greece,  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  before  he  composed  his  history  ? 

In  the  history  of  remote  ages,  the  facts  recorded  not  unfrequently 
borrow  their  authority  fx-om  the  character  of  the  writer ;  but,  in  a 
recent  and  contemporary  history,  the  writer  is  indebted  for  all  his 
authority  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  he  narrates.  The  book  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  never  have  been  received  as  a  cano- 
nical book,  if  the  first  Christians  had  not  found  in  it  those  facts, 
Avhich  they  all  believed,  and  of  which  many  of  them  had  actually 
been  eye-witnesses.  And  such,  especially,  were  the  miracles  which 
distinguished  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  Besides  this  proof,  which  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  fact 
and  the  circumstances  that  attended  it,  there  is  another  not  less 
striking,  which  is  founded  on  the  connection  of  this  miracle  with  the 
events  that  preceded  and  followed  it. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  the  striking  diflerence  in 
the  conduct  of  the  apostles  before  and  after  their  Master's  death 
(see  pp.  255,  256.);  and  this  change  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  what  might  naturally  have  been  expected. 
But  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  explains  to  us  why  the  apostles, 
Avho  were  so  ignorant  and  timid  when  they  were  instructed  and  sup- 
I)orted  by  their  Master,  were  filled  with  so  much  wisdom  and  intre- 
jtidity,  when  they  seemed  to  be  abandoned  to  themselves ;  —  why 
these  men,  who  had  fled  at  the  sight  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
Jesus,  boldly  published  his  divinity  in  the  presence  of  the  very  men 
who  had  crucified  him ; — and  why  Peter,  who  had  basely  denied  him 
at  the  word  of  a  female  servant,  so  boldly  confessed  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  synagogue. 

Separate  from  this  history  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  you  can  no  longer  perceive  either  motives,  coimection,  or 
probability  in  this  series  of  facts  otherwise  incontestable.  Every  one 
of  those  facts  is  contrary  to  the  covimon  ])rinciples  of  moral  order. 
Tiic  apostles,  the  converted  Jews,  as  well  as  those  who  continued  to 
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reject  the  Gospel,  do  nothing  which  they  ought  to  do,  and  every- 
thing which  they  ought  not  to  do.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  for  a  long 
series  of  years  was  only  a  scene  of  illusion  and  delirium.  We  should 
not  endure  even  the  reading  of  a  romance,  in  which  all  the  personages 
should  be  represented  as  acting  like  those  who  are  exhibited  in  the 
establishment  of  Christianity. 

But,  would  you  give  order  and  connection  to  the  facts  ?  "Would 
you  ascribe  to  all  the  actors  motives,  conduct,  and  a  character  consis- 
tent with  nature  ?  Would  you  render  credible  a  history,  the  basis 
of  which,  after  all,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  deny,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  ?  Put  in  its  proper 
place  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  miracle  alone 
will  render  an  infinite  number  of  others  unnecessary.  You  will  find 
in  it  an  explanation  of  those  diflficulties  which  perplex  your  mind, 
and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  upon  any  other  hypo- 
thesis. 

3.  Observe,  further,  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  miracle,  which 
was  wrought  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — a  probability,  founded  on  the 
agreement  of  the  fact  with  the  known  designs  and  predictions  of  the 
author  of  Christianity. 

During  his  life,  Jesus  Christ  had  confined  his  ministry  within 
the  limits  of  Judaea :  he  was  not  sent  as  he  himself  declared,  "  but  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matt.  xv.  24.);  his  doctrine 
was  not  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  until  after  his  death. 
That  mission  was  reserved  for  the  apostles,  and  he  solemnly  charged 
them  to  fulfil  it,  just  before  his  ascension  into  heaven.  But,  before 
they  could  enter  upon  their  apostolic  functions,  it  was  necessary  that 
these  timid  and  ignorant  men  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  agree- 
ably to  Christ's  promise,  —  even  that  Spirit  by  whom  they  were  to 
be  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  and  guided  into  all  truth. 
The  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  then  announced  and  fore- 
told. But,  what  grandeur,  what  wisdom,  what  an  admirable  selec- 
tion of  circumstances  do  we  see  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  ! 
The  apostles  were  appointed  the  teachers  of  all  nations ;  and  it  was  in 
the  sight  of  persons  of  every  nation,  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on 
occasion  of  one  of  the  great  solemnities  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  that  they 
received  from  heaven  the  authentic  credentials  of  their  divine  mission. 
Sent  to  all  nations,  it  was  necessary  that  all  nations  should  be  able 
to  understand  them.  By  an  astonishing  miracle  these  men  were 
enabled,  loithoiit  study,  to  speak  all  the  languages  or  dialects  of  the 
East.  But  the  gift  of  tongues  was  not  conferred  on  them,  merely  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  their  doctrine ;  it  serves  also  to  charac- 
terise, from  its  very  birth,  that  universal  religion  which  embraces 
both  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian. 

How  closely  connected  is  every  part  of  the  evangelical  history  ! 
How  admirably  do  the  means  answer  to  the  end !  How  do  the  most 
signal  miracles  acquire  probability  by  their  mutual  relation,  and  by 
the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  dispensation  of  religion  ! ' 

'  Diivoisin,  Demonstration  Evangeliqne,  pp.  161 — 168.  See  a  full  examination  of  the 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues  in  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  Serm.  13,  14. 
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EXAMINATION   OP   THE    DIFFICULTIES   ATTENDANT   ON   THE 
PROPAGATION   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

[ItefeT^ed  to  in  page  257.  of  this  Volume.'] 

"  The  rapid  aiid  astonishing  progress,  which  Christianity  made  in 
the  world  in  a  very  few  years  after  its  publication,  is  not  only  an 
irrefragable  argument  of  its  divine  origin  and  truth,  but  also  a 
striking  instance  of  the  credulity  of  those,  who  assert  that  the  Gospel 
is  the  contrivance  of  man.  For,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
things,  how  utterly  incredible  was  it,  that  the  religion  taught  by  an 
obscure  person,  in  an  obscure  station  of  life,  and  in  an  obscure 
country,  should  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  penetrate  to  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire !  According  to  all  px'escnt  ap- 
pearances, how  romantic  and  visionary  would  the  assertions  of  a  private 
Jew  seem  to  a  philosopher,  to  whom  he  should  declare  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sect,  which  he  had  founded,  should  be  preached  to  every 
creature  under  heaven  !  That  a  miserable  company  of  fishermen, 
from  a  country  that  was  despicable  to  a  proverb,  without  learning 
and  without  interest,  should  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  so  many 
various  nations,  should  establish  their  tenets  in  the  bosom  of  the 
largest  cities,  and  gain  converts  to  their  principles  in  the  courts  of 
sovereigns  and  princes,  is  a  truth  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any 
principle  but  that  of  a  signal  and  divine  interposition  in  their  fa- 
vour."' The  force  of  this  argument  will  more  fully  appear  if  we 
take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

Two  months  had  not  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  when 
liis  apostles  suddenly  presented  themselves,  and  publicly  taught  in 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;  whence  their  doctrine  spread  throughout 
Judjea  and  tlie  neighbouring  provinces.  Shortly  after,  it  was  carried 
into  Greece,  Italy,  and  even  into  Spain.  They  founded  societies  of 
Christians  in  the  cities  of  Cajsarea,  Rome,  Athens,  Corinth,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Philippi,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  in  many  other  regions, 
towns,  and  cities;  so  that,  (as  heathen  adversai'ies,  together  with 
Christian  writers,  acknowledge,)  before  three  centuries  were  com- 
j)leted,  the  Gospel  had  penetrated  into  every  region  of  the  then 
known  world,  and  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Wherever  the  preachers  of  Christianity  travelled,  they  declared  that 
the  person,  whose  religion  they  taught,  had  been  despised  by  his 
own  countrymen  and  crucified  by  the  Romans.  And,  what  is  more, 
they  preached  a  religion  which  was  contrary  to  the  pleasures  and 
passions  of  mankind ;  which  prohibited  all  sensual  indulgences ; 
which  indispensably  required  from  its  professors  temperance,  self- 
denial,  and  inviolable  purity  and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  was 
diametrically  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  principles  and  maxims  of 

'  Dr.  Ilarwood's  lutroduciioii  to  the  New  Trstamcnf,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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those  times.  "  It  is  wonderful  beyond  all  example,  that  a  few  Illi- 
terate Galilfeans,  issuing  from  an  obscure  corner  of  a  distant  Roman 
province,  unlearned  and  unsupported,  should,  in  no  long  time,  over- 
turn the  two  greatest  establishments  that  ever  were  erected  in  the 
world,  and  triumph  over  all  the  power  of  every  confederated  nation, 
that  universally  associated  to  oppose  them.  Such  an  astonishing  and 
sudden  revolution  in  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  world, 
produced  by  such  agents,  could  be  effected  by  nothing  less  than  a 
most  signal  interposition  of  God,  endowing  these  his  messengers  with 
supernatural  powers,  and  visibly  supporting  them  in  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged."^  Indeed,  if  we  contrast  the  various  ob- 
stacles, Avhich  actually  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
human  means  which  its  preachers  enjoyed,  we  must  feel  the  justice 
of  the  remark  that  was  made  by  an  apostle :  —  "  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty."  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  For,  no  sooner  was  the  Christian  church 
formed  into  a  body,  than  it  was  assailed  by  three  descriptions  of 
enemies,  either  all  at  once  or  in  succession,  viz.  1.  The  prejudices  of 
authority  and  of  human  wisdom ;  —  2.  The  violence  of  persecution  ; 
—  and,  3.  The  artifices  of  policy. 

I.  The  progress  of  Christianity  was  assailed  and  impeded  by  the 

PREJUDICES    OF    AUTHORITY   AND    OF    HUMAN   WISDOM.       From   itS 

very  origin,  the  Gospel  was  "  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness." 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Jews: — On  the  one  hand,  we  behold  that 
people  exclusively  attached  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  intoxicated 
with  pride,  on  account  of  their  being  descended  from  Abraham ; 
their  hypocritical  teachers,  who  affected  to  be  models  of  wisdom, 
piety,  and  holiness,  usurping  the  highest  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  ])eople,  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the  prejudices  which  they 
cherished,  respecting  the  duration  of  the  levitical  worship,  the  nature 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the  importance  of  their  traditions. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  twelve  men,  —  from  the  lowest  cJass 
of  their  nation,  formerly  imbued  Avith  the  same  prejudices,  who 
accused  them  of  making  void  the  commandments  of  God  by  their 
traditions  : — AVho  deeply  offended  their  national  pride  by  telling  them 
that  the  Almighty  was  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  the  heathen  would  rise  up  as  witnesses  against 
them,  and  would  be  admitted  into  covenant  with  God,  while  they 
themselves  would  be  excluded  from  it :  —Who  announced  to  them 
that  the  levitical  worship  was  about  to  terminate,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Being  was  no  longer  to  be  adored  exclusively  at  Jerusalem, 
but  that  men  might  offer  to  him  acceptable  worship  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places:  —  Wlio  substituted  for  the  splendid  ceremonial  enjoined 
by  the  Mosaic  law  (which  was  a  constant  source  of  credit  and  of 
emolument  to  a  host  of  ministers  who  attended  at  the  altars)  a  simple 
and  spiritual  worship,  which  rendered  their  functions  useless,  and  in 

•  Dr.  Hanvood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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which  every  Christian  was  to  be  the  priest,  the  altar,  and  the  victim : 
—  "Who  undeceived  them  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  by  apprising  them,  that  it  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that 
they  must  renounce  all  their  ardent  hopes  concerning  it:  — Who 
censured  with  equal  force  and  boldness  their  pharisaic  devotion,  long 
prayers,  ostentatious  fasts,  and  all  those  exterior  observances,  in 
which  they  made  the  essence  of  piety  to  consist; — and,  finally,  who 
excited  their  self-love,  by  preaching  to  them  the  stumbling-block  of 
the  cross.  Can  any  one  believe  that  these  were  likely  means  to 
procure  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  a  hearing, — much  less  to  ensure 
them  success  ? 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Heathen  Nations,  the  prejudices  opposed 
by  paganism  were  not  less  powerful  than  those  entertained  by  the 
Jews.  Pagan  idolatry  traced  its  origin  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  most  imposing  pomp  and  magnificence  entered  into  its  worship 
and  ceremonies.  Temples  of  the  most  splendid  architecture, — 
statues  of  exquisite  sculpture, — priests  and  victims  superbly  adorned, 
— attendant  youths  of  both  sexes,  blooming  with  beauty,  performing 
all  the  sacred  rites  with  gracefulness  heightened  by  every  ornament, — 
magistrates  arrayed  in  the  insignia  of  their  office, — religious  feasts, 
dances,  and  illuminations, — concerts  of  the  sweetest  voices  and 
instruments, — perfumes  of  the  most  delightful  fragrance, — every 
part  of  the  heathen  religion,  in  short,  was  contrived  to  allure  an  to 
captivate  the  senses  and  the  heart.  Amid  all  these  atti'active  objects, 
we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  a  multitude  of  priests  enjoying  the  most 
extensive  Influence,  supported  by  omens,  auguries,  and  every  kind  of 
divination  to  which  ignorance  and  anxiety  for  the  future  attribute  so 
much  power,  while  their  persons  were  rendered  sacred  under  that 
profound  Idolatry  and  superstition  which  had  overspread  the  earth. 
And,  on  the  other,  we  see  twelve  Jewish  fishermen,  declaring  that 
those  deities  which  had  so  long  been  revered  were  only  dumb  idols, 
and  tliat  they  must  turn  to  the  one  living  and  true  God,  the  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  who  had  conceived  no  less  a  design  than 
that  of  expelling  so  many  deities,  throwing  down  so  many  altars, 
})nttlng  an  end  to  so  many  sacrifices,  and,  consequently,  of  annihi- 
lating the  dignity  of  such  a  multitude  of  priests,  and  of  drying  up 
the  source  of  their  riches  and  credit.  And  can  any  one  believe  that 
these  were  likely  means  of  success?     Further, — 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see  paganism  Intimately  united  with  political 
governments,  and  sovereigns  making  use  of  its  decisions  In  oi'der  to 
justify  the  enterprises  even  of  tyrannical  power.  More  particularly 
at  Rome,  under  the  republic,  religion  was  a  political  system  admirably 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  was  not  only  protected  but 
in  many  instances  administered  by  the  civil  magistrate :  it  grew  with 
the  growth  of  the  republic,  and  seemed  to  promise  itself  a  duration 
equal  to  that  of  the  eternal  city.  During  the  imperial  government, 
we  see  the  emi)erors  causing  altars  to  be  erected  to  themselves,  in 
their  life-time,  or  expecting  tlicm  after  their  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  l)ehold  a  religion,  according  to  which  an 
apotheosis  is  an  act  of  daring  impiety  ;   which,  inculcating  only  one 
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God,  allowed  no  rival  deity  to  those  who  embraced  it ;  and  which 
thenceforth  necessarily  caused  its  followers  to  be  accounted  both 
impious  and  rebels.  Can  any  rational  person  believe  that  these  were 
|)roper  or  likely  means  to  cause  such  a  religion  to  be  received  ? 

Lastly,  on  the  one  hand,  we  see  corruption,  the  fruit  of  ignorance, 
and  of  error  combined  with  the  passions,  spread  over  the  earth,  the 
most  shameful  practices  sanctioned  by  the  precepts  and  the  examples 
of  the  philosophers,  vices  ranked  as  virtues,  in  short,  a  state  of 
universal  depravity,  both  moral  and  religious,  which  the  apostle  Paul 
has  by  no  means  exaggerated  in  the  sketch  of  it  which  he  has  drawn ; 
since  it  is  fully  justified  by  contemporary  authors,  both  Jews  and 
Heathens.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  behold  the  Gospel,  inculcating 
a  sublime  morality  which  at  that  time  was  more  difficult  to  be 
observed  than  ever ;  referring  everything  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
enjoining  the  renunciation  of  passions  equally  cherished  and  coiTupted, 
together  with  a  total  change  of  heart  and  mind,  continual  efforts  after 
holiness,  the  duty  of  imitating  even  God  himself,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  submitting  to  the  loss 
of  all  earthly  good  as  well  as  to  the  endurance  of  every  evil.  Think, 
how  sinful  propensities  would  rise  at  hearing  this  novel  doctrine, 
how  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  would  be  offended  at  it,  and  how 
horrible  that  salutary  hand  must  appear,  which  came  to  apply  the 
probe,  the  knife,  and  the  fire  to  so  many  gangrened  parts ;  and  then 
say,  whether  these  were  likely  or  probable  means  to  obtain  a  reception 
for  that  doctrine  ?  Does  not  the  success,  wliich  attended  the  labours 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, — a  success  not  only  without  a 
cause,  but  also  contrary  to  all  human  causes, —  does  not  this  success 
demonstrate  the  mighty  protection  of  God,  and  the  victorious  force 
of  truth? 

II.  The  VIOLENCE  OF  PERSECUTION  was  another  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  fact,  from  its  first  origin  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  Christianity, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  was  subjected  to  the  most 
violent  persecutions.  At  Jerusalem  the  apostles  were  imprisoned, 
scoui-ged,  or  put  to  death  in  various  ways.  Wherever  they  directed 
their  steps,  they  were  pursued  by  the  Jews,  who  either  accused  them 
before  Jewish  and  Heathen  tribunals,  or  stirred  up  the  populace 
against  them.  But  these  persecutions  were,  comparatively,  only 
slight  forerunners  of  those  which  succeeding  ages  witnessed ;  and 
ecclesiastical  history  (which  is  corroborated  by  heathen  writers  as  well 
as  by  heathen  edicts  that  are  still  extant)  records  ten  grievous  gene- 
ral persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  the  pagan  emperors,  within 
the  sj)ace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

1.  The  first  who  led  the  way  in  these  attacks  upon  the  professor* 
of  the  Christian  faith,  was  the  ferocious  Nero ;  who,  in  order  that  lu' 
might  wreak  upon  them  the  odium  which  he  had  justly  incurred  for 
setting  the  city  of  Rome  on  fire,  inflicted  upon  them  the  most  ex- 
quisite tortures,  attended  with  every  circumstance  of  the  most  refined 
cruelty.  Some  were  crucified  ;  others,  impaled ;  some  were  tied  up 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  that  they  might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ; 
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and  others  were  wrapt  in  garments  clipped  in  pitch  and  other  com- 
bustibles, and  burnt  as  torches  in  the  gardens  of  Nero,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  by  night.  This  persecution,  though  it  raged  most 
at  Rome  during  the  year  C4,  appears  to  have  continued,  with  little 
abatement,  nearly  three  years  (a.*d.  64 — 67),  and  to  have  extended 
to  every  part  of  the  empire. 

The  short  i*eigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vltellius,  and  the  mild  and 
equitable  administration  of  the  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus,  gave 
some  rest  to  the  Christians,  until, 

2.  Domitian,  succeeding  to  the  empire,  began  a  new  persecution, 
which  also  continued  almost  three  years,  A.  D.  93 — 96.  "  For  this  per- 
secutioi)  no  motive  is  assigned,  but  the  prodigious  increase  of  converts 
to  Christianity,  and  their  refusal  to  pay  divine  honours  to  the  emperor. 
The  extent  and  severity  of  this  persecution  may  be  conceived  from 
Domitian's  including  amono;  its  victims  even  his  chief  ministers  and 
his  nearest  kindred  and  relations."  The  death  of  this  second  Nero 
delivered  the  Christians  from  tliis  calamity  ;  and  his  successor,  Nerva, 
permitted  them  to  enjoy  a  season  of  tranquillity,  and  rescinded  the 
sanguinary  edicts  of  his  predecessor. 

3.  The  second  century  of  the  Christian  fera  opened  with  the 
persecution,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  so 
gi'eat  a  multitude  of  believers  suffered  martyrdom,  that  the  emperor, 
astonished  at  the  accounts  which  he  received,  prohibited  them  to  be 
sought  for ;  though,  if  they  were  accused,  he  permitted  them  to  be 
punished.  This  persecution  continued  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  adopted  son  and  successor  of  Trajan. 

4.  5.  The  fourth  and  fifth  persecutions  prevailed  under  Antoninus 
and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  apology,  addressed  by  Justin  Martyr  to 
the  former  emperor,  induced  him  to  stop  all  proceedings  against  the 
Chi'istians  in  Europe ;  but  a  very  strong  edict  from  Antoninus  could 
only  quash  the  persecution  in  Asia.  And  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  credulously  listened  to  the  calumnious  charges  of  their  enemies, 
the  torture  and  the  cross  were  in  full  force  against  the  professors  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

6 — 10.  In  the  third  century,  several  persecutions  are  recorded  to 
have  taken  place.  Severus,  Maximin,  Declus,  and  Valerian,  succes- 
sively attacked  the  Christians,  and  let  loose  all  their  imperial  ven- 
geance against  them.  "  But  the  climax  of  persecution  was  carried  to 
its  utmost  hei(/ht  in  the  reign  of  Diociesian,"  which  indeed  extended 
into  the  fourtli  century.  In  this  persecution,  "  the  fury  of  the 
pagan  world,  instigated  by  Galerius  and  other  inveterate  enemies  of 
Christianity,  was  poured  forth  with  unijaralleled  violence,  and  with  a 
determinate  resolution  (it  should  seem)  to  extirjjate,  if  possible,  the 
whole  race  of  believers.  The  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  compel 
Christians  to  deliver  up  to  the  magistrates  all  the  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  they  might  be  publicly  burnt,  and  every  vestige  of 
their  religion  destroyed.  But  although  this  part  of  the  imi)erial 
edict,  togetiier  with  that  which  respected  the  demolition  of  the 
Christian  churches,  was  executed  with  extreme  rigour  ;  yet  such  were 
the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  Christians,  and  such  their  profound 
reverence  for  the   sacred   writings,  that  many  of  them  suffered  the 
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severest  tortures  rather  than  comply  with  this  decree."  The  human 
imagination,  indeed,  was  almost  exhausted  in  inventing  a  variety  of 
tortures.  Some  were  impaled  alive  ;  others  had  their  limbs  broken, 
and  in  that  condition  were  left  to  expire.  Some  were  roasted  by 
slow  fires,  and  some  suspended  by  the  feet  with  their  heads  down- 
ward ;  and,  a  fire  being  made  under  them,  were  suffocated  by  the 
smoke.  Some  had  melted  lead  poured  down  their  throats,  and  the 
flesh  of  some  was  torn  off  with  shells  ;  and  others  had  the  splinters 
of  reeds  thrust  beneath  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes.  The  few 
who  were  not  capitally  punished,  had  their  limbs  and  their  features 
mutilated.  No  war,  that  had  ever  taken  place,  had  caused  the  death 
of  so  great  a  multitude  of  persons  as  this  tenth  general  persecution 
devoured.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world  was  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  If  the  Gospel  be  only  the  contrivance 
of  man,  the  conduct  of  these  its  defenders  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

III.  But  not  only  was  the  progress  of  Christianity  impeded  by  the 
prejudices  of  authority  and  of  human  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  the  vio- 
lence of  persecution ;  it  also  encountered  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the 

ARTIFICES    OP    POLICY. 

As  soon  as  those  who  had  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
began  to  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  Christians,  they  were  pour- 
trayed  by  their  enemies  in  the  blackest  colours.  Jews  and  Heathens 
alike  united  all  their  efforts  to  ruin  a  religion  which  tended  to  anni- 
hilate every  thing  that  appeared  venerable  to  them,  regardless  of  the 
evidences  which  demonstrated  that  religion  to  be  from  God  :  and 
tliey  represented  the  professors  of  the  Gospel  as  dangerous  innova- 
tors, the  declared  enemies  of  all  that  was  sacred  ;  disturbers  of  the 
])ublic  peace,  profligate  and  immoral ;  in  short,  as  persons  utterly 
destitute  of  religion,  and  impious  atheists.  These,  unquestionably, 
are  most  powerful  means  of  prejudicing  nations  against  a  doctrine ; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  church  had  to  conflict  with  these  calumnies. 

When  the  Christians  began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  enjoying  some 
tranquillity,  after  Constantine  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  had  declared  himself  their  protector,  a  new  enemy  arose,  who 
employed  the  most  insidious  artifices  against  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  who  had  apostatised  from  the  Gospel,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  restoration  of  paganism,  left  no  means  or  efforts  unat- 
tempted  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the  church.  Though 
he  refrained  from  open  persecution,  yet  he  connived  at  that  of  his 
officers,  who  persecuted  the  Christians  in  places  remote  from  the 
court.  He  endeavoured  to  reform  paganism,  and  to  bring  it  as  near  as 
might  be  to  the  admirable  methods,  by  which  he  perceived  Christi- 
anity had  prevailed  in  the  world.  He  diligently  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exposing  Christians  and  their  religion  to  ridicule ;  and 
exhausted  all  his  powers  of  wit  and  sophistical  ingenuity  to  exhibit 
them  in  a  contemptible  point  of  view.  Sometimes,  he  endeavoured 
to  surprise  unwary  Christians  into  a  compliance  with  pagan  super- 
stitions, that  he  might  raise  horror  in  their  minds  or  injure  their 
reputation.  At  others,  he  sought  by  all  means  to  weaken  the  power 
and   influence  of  the  Christians,  by  depriving   them  of  all  places  of 
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lionour  and  authority,  unless  they  would  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  by 
incapacitating  them  from  holding  any  civil  offices,  from  executing 
testaments,  or  transferi'ing  any  inheritance.  Among  other  expe- 
dients to  which  Julian's  hatred  of  Christianity  induced  him  to  have 
recourse,  was  the  endeavour  to  suppress  and  extinguish  all  human 
learning  among  the  Christians,  well  knowing  how  naturally  ignorance 
opens  a  door  to  contempt,  barbarism,  and  impiety.  With  this  de- 
sign, he  prohibited  them  from  teaching  philosophy,  and  the  liberal 
arts,  and  annulled  all  the  privileges  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
And,  lastlv,  still  further  to  gratify  his  rancour  against  the  Christians, 
he  protected  and  favoured  the  Jews,  and  resolved  to  rebuild  their 
temple  at  Jerusalem :  but  this  attempt  served  only  to  afford  a  further 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  predictions:  for  it  is  related 
both  by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian  historians,  that  balls  of  fire  re- 
peatedly issued  from  the  foundations  and  destroyed  many  of  the 
artificers,  and  scorched  the  rest,  who  after  many  attempts  were  coni- 
pelled  to  desist  from  their  purpose.  These  various  acts,  howeverj 
proved  fruitless.  The  Christians,  though  oppressed,  continued  faith- 
ful to  their  religion,  and  the  death  of  Julian  after  a  short  reign  left 
the  church  in  safety. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  the  progressive  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  evident  tliat  it  was  not  indebted  for  its  success  to  the  nature 
of  its  doctrine,  or  to  the  personal  qualities  of  those  who  taught  it,  or  to 
the  dispositions  and  prejudices  of  those  who  embraced  it,  or,  lastly,  to 
the  influence  of  government.  On  the  contrary,  the  striking  contrasts 
between  the  nature  of  Christianity  and  the  state  of  the  world  were 
such  powerful  obstacles  to  it,  that  they  excited  against  it  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  Princes,  priests,  and  philosophers,  vied  with  one  another, 
in  making  the  greatest  eflforts  to  extinguish  this  religion.  Means  the 
most  insidious  as  well  as  the  most  cruel  appeared  to  be  the  most  cer- 
tain for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Persecutions,  opprobrium, 
unheard-of  torments,  the  most  exquisite  punishments,  as  well  as  politic 
artifices,  were  employed  for  three  successive  centuries,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  establishing  itself,  and  yet  it  did  establish  itself  through- 
out every  part  of  the  then  known  world.  Unquestionably,  this  great 
revolution  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  means  so  contrary  to  the  end. 
Wiiei-e  then  are  we  to  seek  for  other  human  means? 

Do  we  find  them  in  the  eloquence  of  its  preachers  ?  But  they  did 
not  possess  that  human  eloquence  which  surprises  and  subjugates  the 
mind;  and  if  they  had  that  eloquence,  which  carries  persuasion  with 
it,  because  it  proceeds  from  a  heart  deeply  penetrated  and  convinced, 
it  is  the  seal  of  truth,  and  not  of  imi)osture. 

Shall  we  seek  for  them  in  credit  and  authority  ?  It  would  be  utterly 
ridiculous  and  absurd  to  attribute  either  worldly  credit  or  authority  to 
the  apostles. 

Do  we  find  them  in  thei»  riches  ?  They  had  none  to  offer :  besides, 
they  who  were  desirous  of  embracing  the  Gospel  were  required  to  be 
ready  to  abandon  their  possessions.  Could  earthly  pleasures  promote 
their  success  ?  The  persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed 
cut  them  oflF  from  every  hope  of  enjoying  them. 
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Did  the  apostles  possess  the  means  of  constraining  persons  to  em- 
brace their  doctrines  ?  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  totally 
destitute  of  coercive  means,  and  the  nature  of  their  diocixine prohibited 
them  from  having  any  recourse  to  them.  Yet  all  these  means  were 
employed  against  them  in  their  utmost  force. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  and  this  weakness  of  its  re- 
sources, there  is  nothing  inexplicable  in  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, how  comes  it  to  pass,  since  it  did  spread  into  every  part  of 
the  known  work),  that  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  had  only  a 
small  number  of  disciples  ?  Those  philosophers,  with  all  their  united 
knowledge,  eloquence,  and  celebrity,  never  were  able  to  eifect  any 
change  in  religion,  or  to  produce  any  general  moral  reformation  in 
the  world ;  and  yet  the  antagonists  of  Christianity  think  it  an  easy 
matter  that  twelve  fishermen  should  have  enlightened  the  world,  and 
persuaded  it  to  abandon  its  false  gods,  to  renounce  its  vices,  and  to 
follow  a  man  who  expired  upon  the  cross,  and  to  die  for  him  ! 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  so  striking,  so  singular, 
80  contrary  to  every  thing  which  has  ever  yet  been  seen,  so  dispro- 
portionate to  its  apparent  causes,  that  it  was  not  without  reason  re- 
marked by  a  father  of  the  church,  that  if  Christianity  established 
itself  without  a  miracle,  it  is  itself  the  greatest  of  all  miracles.  V 
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SECT.  I. 

FROFHBCIBS   BELATIVB   TO   THE   ADVENT,   PERSON,  8TTPFERING8,   BE3XJ»RECTX0N,   AND 
ASCENSION   OF   THE   MESSIAH. 

§  1.    That  a  Messiah  should  come. 

Prophect.  —  Gen.  iii.  15.  He  (the  seed  of  the  woman)  shall  brrtise  thy  head 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  1 8.,  xii.  3.,  xxvi.  4.,  xxviii.  4. 
and  Psal.  Ixxii.  17. — Isa.  xl.  5.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together. — Hag.  ii.  7.     The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come. 

FcLFiLMENT. — Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son,  made  of  a  woman  (4000  years  after  the  first  prophecy  was  delivered). — Rom. 

'  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  18.  Duvoisin,  Demonstration  Evan- 
gelique.  pp.  177 — 202.  Vanmildert's  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Infidelity,  vol.  i. 
Sermons  3.  and  4.  Anspach,  Cours  d'Etudes  de  la  Keligion  Chretienne,  Part  II.  tome  ii 
pp.  261 — 273.  Vernet,  Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  tomes  viii. — x- 
Warburtoa's  Julian. 
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xvi.  20.  The  God  of  peace  shall  bniise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly. — 1  John  ill. 
8.  The  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil 
(that  old  serpent,  Rev.  xii.  9.).  See  also  Heb.  ii.  14. — Luke  ii.  10.  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

§  2.    When  he  should  come. 

Prophecy. — Gen  xlix.  10.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  hiw- 
giver  from  between  his  i^Qt,  until  Shiloh  come. —  The  Messiah  was  to  come  at  a 
time  of  nearly  universal  peace,  and  when  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  him  ; 
and  while  the  second  temple  was  standing,  seventy  weeks  (of  years,  i.  e.  490  years) 
after  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  See  Hag.  ii.  6 — 9. ;  Dan.  ix.  24,  ^15. ;  Mai.  iii.  1. 

Fulfilment. —  When  the  Messiah  came,  the  sceptre  had  departed  frmn  3 \n\2\i\ 
for  the  Jews,  though  governed  by  their  own  rulers  and  magistrates,  yet  were  subject 
to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  as  was  evinced  by  tlieir  being 
subject  to  the  enrolment  of  Augustus,  paying  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  not  having  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  Compare  Luke  ii.  1.  3 — 5. ;  Matt.  xxii.  20,  21.;  and  the 
parallel  passages  ;  and  John  xviii.  31.  —  When  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
the  Roman  wars  were  terminated,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  peace  reigned 
throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  and  all  nations,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  ex- 
pecting the  coming  of  some  extraordinary  person.  See  Matt.  ii.  1 — 10.  ;  Mark  xv. 
43.;  Luke  ii.  25.  38.  ;  and  John  i.  ^9 — 45.  for  the  expectation  of  the  Jews.  The 
two  Roman  historians,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  confirm  the  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tion, as  to  the  expectation  of  the  Gentiles. 

§  3.    That  the  Messiah  should  be  God  and  man  together. 

Phophecy. — Psal.  ii.  7.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. — 
Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord. — Isa.  ix.  6.  The  mighty  God,  the 
everlasting  Father. —  Mic.  v.  2.  Whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting. 

Fulfilment.  —  Heb.  i.  8.  Unto  the  Son  he  saith,  "  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever."  Compare  Matt.  xxii.  42 — 45.  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  ;  Heb.  i.  13. — Matt. 
i.  23.  They  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  that  is,  God  with  us.  —  John  i.  1.  14. 
The  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us.  —  Rom.  ix.  5.  Of  whom  (the  fathers)  as  concerning  the 
flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.  See  also  Col.  ii.  9. ; 
1  John  V.  20. 

§  4.  From  whom  he  icas  to  be  descended. 

Prophecy.  —  From  the  first  woman,  Gen.  iii.  15. 

From  .4fcraAam  and  his  descendants  (Gen.  xii.  3.,  xviii.  18.);  viz.  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi.  4.);  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  14.)  ;  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  ;  Jesse  (Isa.  xi.  1.); 
Z)ay?rf(PsaI.  cxxxii.  11.,  Ixxxix.  4.  27.  ;  Isa.  ix.  7. ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5.,  xxxiii.  15.) 

Fulfilment.  —  Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman. 

Acts  iii.  25.  The  covenant,  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto  Abra- 
ham, "  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  (See  Matt. 
i.  1.) — Heb.  vii.  14.  It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah. — Rom.  xv. 
12.  Isaiah  saith  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse. — John  vii.  42.  Hath  not  the  Scrip- 
ture said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David?  See  also  Acts  ii.  30.,  xiii.  23. ; 
Luke  i.  32. 

§  5.  That  the  Messiah  should  be  born  of  a  virgin. 
Prophecy.  —  Isa.  vii.  14.  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bring  forth  a  Son. 
Jer.  xxxi.  22.  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  on  the  earth  ;  a  woman  shall 
compass  a  man.  (N.B.  The  ancient  Jcios  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah, 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  later  interpretations  to  the  contrary  are  only  to  avoid  the 
truth  which  we  profess  ;  viz.  That  Jesus  u'as  born  of  a  virgin,  and  there/ore  is  The 
Christ  or  Messiah. — Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  III.  p.  171.  edit.  1715. 
Iblio.) 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt.  i.  24,  25.  Joseph  took  his  wife  and  knew  her  not,  till  she 
had  brought  forth  her  first-born  son.  Compare  Luke  i.  2(5 — 35. — Matt.  i.  22,  23. 
All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  saying,  "  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child  a-id  shall  bring  forth  a  son. 
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§  6.    Where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  horn. 

Prophecy.  —  Mic.  v.  2.  Thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah ;  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be 
the  ruler  in  Israel. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  ii.  4 — 6.  AH  went  to  be  taxed  (or  enrolled),  every  one 
into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  with  Mary  his  espoused 
wife,  unto  Bethlehem ;  and  while  they  were  there  she  brought  forth  her  first-horn  son. 
Compare  also  Luke  ii.  10,  11.  16.  and  Matt.  ii.  1.  4—6.  8.  11.;  John  vii.  42. 

§  7.    That  a  propliet,  in  the  spirit  and  poioer  of  Elias,  or  Elijah,  should 
be  the  Messiah^ s  forerunner,  and  prepare  his  way. 

Prophecy.  —  Malachi  iii.  1.  and  iv.  5.;  Isa.  xl.  3.;  Luke  i.  17.  Behold  I  will 
send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  my  way  before  me. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt.  iii.  1.  In  those  days  ca.me  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea,  saying.  Repent  ye,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  —  Matt, 
xi.  14. ;  Luke  vii.  27,  28.  This  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come. 

§  8.    That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet. 

Prophecy.  —  Deut.  xviii.  15.  18.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee. 

Fulfilment. — John  iv.  19.  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  I  perceive  that 
\X\ou  2LYt  &  Prophet.  —  John  ix.  17.  He  is  a  Prophet.  —  Matt.  xxi.  46.  They  took 
him  for  a  Prophet.  — Mark  vi.  15.  It  is  a  Prophet,  or  as  one  of  the  Prophets. — Luke 
vii.  16.  A  great  Prop/ief  is  risen  up  among  us.  —  John  vi.  14.  This  is  of  a  truth 
that  Prophet,  which  should  come  into  the  world.  —  John  vii.  40.  Of  a  truth  this  is 
the  Prophet.  —  Luke  xxiv.  19.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  a  Prophet,  mighty  in 
deed  and  word  before  God  and  all  the  people.  —  Matt.  xxi.  11.  This  is  Jesus  the 
Prophet,  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

§  9.    That  the  Messiah  should  begin  to  publish  the  Gospel  in  Galilee. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  ix.  1,2.  In  Galilee  of  the  nations,  the  people  that  walked  in 
darkness  have  seen  a  great  light. 

Fulfilment.  — Matt.  iv.  12.  17.  Now  when  Jesus  heard  that  John  was  cast  into 
prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee.  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say, 
liepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

§  10.    That  the  Messiah  should  confirm  his  doctrine  by  great  miracles. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  ears  of  the  rfeq/"  shall  be  unstopped  :  then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing. — Isa.  xlii.  7.  To  open  the  blind  eyes.  —  Isa.  xxxii.  3. 
The  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim ;  and  the  ears  of  them  that  hear,  shall 
hearken.  —  Isa.  xxix.  18.  The  deaf  shall  hear  the  words  of  the  book  ;  and  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of  obscurity  and  darkness. 

Fulfilment. —  Matt.  xi.  4,  5.  Jesus. . .  said,  "  Go,  and  show  John  those  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk;  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up. — Luke  vii.  21.  In 
the  same  hour,  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits  ; 
and  unto  many  that  were  blind,  he  gave  sight. — Matt.  iv.  23,  24.  Jesus  went  about 
all  Galilee  . . .  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the 
people  . ..  They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases 
and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were 
lunatic,  and  those  which  had  the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them.  —  Matt.  xv.  30,  31. 
And  great  multitudes  came  unto  him,  having  with  them  those  that  were  lame,  blind, 
dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others  ;  and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus's  feet,  and  he  healed 
them.  Insomuch  that  the  multitude  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to  speak, 
the  maimed  to  be  whole,  the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  blind  to  see.  —  Acts  ii.  22.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs ; 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  know. 

As  it  would  swell  this  article  of  the  Appendix  to  an  undue  length,  were  we 
to  specify  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  related  by  the  Evangelists,  we  annex 
(in  further  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  concerning  them)  the  following 
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catalogue  of  them,  from  the  Rev.  INIr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evan- 
gelists Demonstrated,  pp.  283—286.  :— 

1.  Water  turned  into  Wine Johnii. 

2.  Nobleman's  Son  of  Capernaum  healed John  iv. 

3.  Passing  unseen  through  the  Multitude Luke  iv. 

4.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes Luke  v. 

5.  Demoniac  cured f  Mark  i. 

(^  Luke  IV. 
f  Matt.  viii. 

6.  Peter's  Wife's  Mother  cured » i  Mark  i. 

[Luke  iv. 

{Matt.  viii. 
Mark  i. 
Luke  iv. 

8.  Also  throughout  Galilee JMark  ■^^' 

f  Matt.  viii. 

9.  A  Leper  healed -|  Mark  i. 

[  Luke  V. 
r  Matt.  ix. 

10.  The  Paralytic  let  down  in  a  Bed J  Mark  ii. 

[Luke  V. 

11.  The  impotent  Man,  at  Bethesda John  v. 

fMatt.  xii. 
Mark  iii. 
Luke  vi. 

13.  Many  healed {MafkHi'' 

14.  Many,  and  some  by  mere  touch Luke  vi. 

15.  Centurion's  Servant -TJ^""-  V." 

[  Luke  vu. 

16.  The  Widow's  Son  raised,  at  Nain Luke  vii. 

17.  Various  Miracles  appealed  to Ilk    ^" 

18.  Many  healed Matt.  ix. 

fMatt.  ix. 

19.  A  Demoniac 


20.  The  Tempest  stilled 

21.  The  Legion  of  Devils  cast  out* 

22.  The  Woman  who  touched  his  Garment . 


Mark  iii. 

Luke  xi. 
"Matt.  viii. 

Mark  iv. 

Luke  viii. 
'Matt.  viii. 

Mark  v. 

Luke  viii. 

Matt.  ix. 

Mark  v. 

Luke  viii. 

{'Matt.  ix. 
Mark  v. 
Luke  viii. 

24.  Two  blind  Men  Matt.  ix. 

25.  A  dumb  Demoniac Matt.  ix. 

{Matt.  X. 
Mark  vi. 
Luke  ix. 

27.  Many  Sick  healed  JLuke  ^'.' 


'  St.  Matthew  says  two  demoniacs,  the  others  mention  only  one.     Probably  one  w«« 
more  remarkable  than  the  other. 
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28.  Five  Thousand  fed  .. 

29.  He  walks  on  the  Sea 


Matt.  XIV. 
Mark  vi. 
Luke  ix. 
John  vi. 
Matt.  xiv. 
Mark  vi. 
John  vi. 

30.  Ship  immediately  at  its  Destination John  vi. 

31.  As  many  as  touched  healed  iMarkvi^' 

32.  Daughter  of  Syrophoenician  Woman  < -^r    C^-'-' 

33.  Deaf  and  dumb  Man Mark  vii. 

34.  Multitudes  healed Matt.  xv. 

35.  Four  Thousand  fed    ■!  -.i    ,'    ... 

LMark  vm, 

36.  A  blind  Man  cured Mark  viii. 

fMutt.  xvii. 

37.  The  great  Miracle  of  the  Transfiguration  -I  Mark  ix. 

I^Luke  ix. 

iMatt.  xvii. 
Mark  ix. 
Luke  hi.. 

39.  A  Fish  brings  the  Tribute  Money Matt.  xvii. 

40.  The  Man  blind  from  his  Birth  John  ix. 

41.  The  infirm  Woman  restored Luke  xiii. 

42.  The  Dropsy  healed  on  the  Sabbath  Luke  xiv. 

43.  Ten  Lepers  cleansed Luke  xvii. 

44.  Lazarus  raised  from  the  Dead John  xi. 

(Matt.  XX. 
Mark  x. 
Luke  xviii. 

46.  Many  Mind  and  lame Matt.  xx. 

47.  The  barren  Fig-tree  destroyed {Mark  if " 

fMatt.  xxvi. 

48.  The  Ear  of  Malchus  restored \  ^""J^  '''X: 

I  Luke  xxu. 

[^  John  xviii. 

49.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  after  his  Kesurection John  xxi. 

§  11.  In  what  manner  the  Messiah  was   to  make  his  public  entry  into 

Jerusalem. 

Prophecy.  —  Zech.  ix.  9.  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  behold  thy 
King  coraeth  unto  thee ;  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an 
ass,  even  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

FuLFii^MENT.  —  Matt.  xxi.  7 — 10.  The  disciples  —  brought  the  ass  and  the  colt, 
and  put  on  them  their  clothes,  and  set  him  (Jesus)  thereon  (that  is,  upon  the  clothes). 
And  great  multitudes  spread  their  garments,  &c.  &c.  —  Matt.  xxi.  4,  5.  All  this  was 
done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Tell  ye  the 
daughter  of  Sion,  "  Behold,  thy  king  cometh,"  &c.  &c. 

§  12.  That  the  Messiah  should  be  poor  and  despised,  and  be  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  own  disciples  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (at  that  time  the 
ordinary  price  of  the  vilest  slave) ;  with  which  the  potter  s  field 
should  be  purchased. 

Prophecy  —  Isa.  liii.  3.  There  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.  He  ia 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we 

'  St.  Mattliew  says  two  blind  men.  Of  whom,  doubtless,  Bartimeus  was  the  most  re« 
uuukablc. 
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hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him :  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not.  — 
Ps.  xli.  9.  and  Ps.  Iv.  12 — 14.  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend  in  whom  I  trusted,  who 
did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lift  up  his  heel  ajjainst  me.  —  Zech.  xi.  12.  So  they 
weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  — Zech.  xi.  13.  And  the  Lord  said  imto 
me.  Cast  it  unto  the  potter  :  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  tliem  !  And 
I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  ix.  58.  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
—  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  For  your  sakes  lie  became  poor.  —  John  xi.  35.  Jesus  wept. — 
Luke  xxii.  3,  4.  Then  Satan  entered  into  Judas,  being  one  of  the  twelve,  and  he 
went  his  way  and  communed  with  the  chief  priests  how  he  might  betray  him  unto 
them.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  14.  And  Judas  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  said  unto 
them,  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?  and  they  covenanted 
with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. — Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 8.  Then  Judas,  who  had 
betrayed  him,  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that 
I  have  betrayed  iimocent  blood ;  and  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  tiie 
temple,  and  departed  and  went  and  hanged  himself.  And  the  chief  priests  took  the 
silver,  and  they  said.  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  it  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the 
price  of  blood.  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the  potter's  field, 
to  bury  strangers  in. 

§  13.    That  the  Messiah  should  suffer  ■pain  and  death  for  the  sins  of  the 

World. 

Prophecy.  —  Psal.  xxii.  16,  17.  For  dogs  (that  is,  the  Heathens,  whom  the 
Jews  called  dogs'),  have  compassed  me ;  the  assembly  of  the  wicked  have  inclosed 
me ;  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet.  I  may  tell  all  my  bones  ;  they  look  and 
stare  upon  me.  —  Isa.  1.  G.  I  gave  my  hack  to  the  smiters  and  my  cheek  to  them 
that  plucked  off  the  hair.  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting.  —  Isa.  liii.  5.  8. 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  :  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  by  his 
stripes  we  are  healed.  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  Land  of  the  living:  for  the  trans- 
gression of  my  people  was  he  stricken.  —  Isa.  liii.  12.  And  he  bare  the  sin  of 
many. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  xix.  1,  2.  Then  Pilate  took  Jesus  and  scourged  hiva.  And 
the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  —  and  they  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  30. ;  Mark  xv.  19.  And  they  did  spit  upon  him  and  smote 
him  on  the  head.  —  Mark  xv.  25.  And  they  crucified  him.  —  1  Pet.  ii.  23,  24.  Who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.  Wiio 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  (the  cross). 

§  14.    That  the  Messiah  should  be  cruelly  mocked  and  derided. 

Pkophect.  —  Psal.  xxii.  12,  13.  7,  8.  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me ;  strong 
bulls  of  Bashan  —  (that  is,  the  wicked  and  furious  Jews,  who  like  the  beasts  fattened 
on  the  fertile  plains  of  Bashan,  "  waxed  fat  and  kicked;"  —  became  proud  and  rebel- 
lious) —  have  beset  me  round.  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths  as  a  raven- 
ing and  roaring  lion.  All  they  that  see  me,  laugh  me  to  scorn ;  they  shoot  out  the 
lip,  saying.  He  trusted  in  God  that  he  would  deliver  him;  let  him  deliver  him,  seeing 
he  delighted  in  him. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  39.  41,  42.;  Mark  xv.  31,  32.;  Luke  xxiii.  35,  36. 
And  they  that  passed  by,  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads.  Likewise  also  the  chief 
priests,  and  the  rulers  also  with  them,  derided,  and  mocking,  said  among  themselves, 
with  the  scribes  and  elders,  "He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save;  if  he  be  the 
Christ,  the  chosen  of  God,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  save  himself, 
that  we  may  see,  and  we  will  believe  him.  He  trusted  in  God,  let  him  deliver  him  now 
if  he  will  have  him."  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him, — saying,  "If  thou  be  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself." 

§  15.    That  vinet/ar  and  gall  should  be  offered  to  the  Messiah  upon  the 
cross;    and  his  garments   should  be  divided,  and  lots  cast  for  his 
vesture. 
.Prophecy.  —  Psal.  Ixix.  21.  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat,  and  in  my  thirst 

tliey  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink. — Psal  xxii.  18.  They  part  my  garments  among 

them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture. 
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FcLFiLMENT.  —  John  xix.  29.;  Matt,  xxvii.  48.;  Mark  xv.  36.  And  they 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. —  John 
xix.  23,  24.  And  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  his  garments  and 
made  four  par^s,  to  every  soldier  a  part ;  and  also  his  coat ;  now  the  coat  was  with- 
out seam.    They  said,  therefore,  "  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  whose  it  shall  be." 

§  16.    That  not  a  bone  of  the  Messiah    should  be  broken,  but  that  his 
side  should  be  pierced. 

Prophecy.  —  Psal.  xxxiv.  20.  He  keepeth  all  his  bones  ;  not  one  of  them  is 
broken.  —  Zech.  xii.  10.  And  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  haye pierced. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  xix.  32 — 34.  Then  came  the  soldiers  and  brake  the  legs  of 
the  first  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him :  but  when  they  came  to 
Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  tliey  brake  not  Ms  legs.  But  one  of  the 
soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  forthwith  there  canae  out  blood  and  water. 

§  17.    That  the  Messiah  should  die    with  malefactors,   but  be  buried 

honourably. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  liii.  9.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  tlie 
rich  in  his  death. 

Fulfilment. — Matt,  xxvii.  38.  57 — 60.  Then  were  there  two  thieves  crucified 
with  him.  There  came  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea  named  Joseph,  and  begged  the 
body  of  Jesus  ;  and  he  wrapped  it  a  clean  linen  cloth  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb. 

§  18.    That  the  Messiah  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  ascend  into 

heaven. 

Prophecy. —  Psal.  xvi.  9,  10.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  (the  separate  state  of  departed  spirits),  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  —  Isa.  liii.  10.  When  thou  shalt  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin,  —  he  shall  prolong  his  days.  —  Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  Thou  hast 
ascended  up  on  high  ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive ;  thou  hast  received  gifts  for 
men,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them. 

Fulfilment.  —  Acts  ii.  31.  (David)  spake  before  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell  (Hades,  or  the  separate  state)  ;  neither  did  his  flesh 
see  corruption.  See  also  Acts  xiii.  35.  —  Matt,  xxviii.  5,  6.  The  angels  said  unto 
the  women,  "  He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said."  See  Luke  xxiv.  5,  6.  — 
1  Cor.  XV.  4.  He  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures. — Acts,  i.  3. 
He  showed  himself  alive,  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs.  —  Mark  xvi. 
19.;  Luke  xxiv.  51. ;  Acts  i.  9.  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them, 
while  he  was  blessing  them,  and  while  they  beheld,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and 
carried  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Compare  also  1  Pet.  iii. 
22. ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16. ;  Heb.  vi.  20. 

§  19.    That  the  Messiah  should  send  tJte  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comfortei. 

Prophecy.  —  Joel  ii.  28.  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ;  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy. 

Fulfilment.  —  See  all  these  promises  and  oredictions  fulfilled  in  Acts  ii.  1 — 4, 
iv.  31.,  viii.  17.,  x.  44.,  xi.  15. 
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predictions   relative   to   the   offices   of   the   MESSIAH. 

§  1.  That  the  Messiah  loas  to  be  a  Prophet  and  LEGISLATOR  LIKE 
UNTO  Moses,  but  superior  to  him,  who  should  change  the  law  of 
Moses  into  a  neio  and  more  perfect  law,  common  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  which  should  last  for  ever. 

Prophecy.  —  Deut.  xviii.  18,  19.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their 

brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  into  his  mouth And  it  shall 

come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.    See  also  Deut.  xviii.  15. ;  Acts  iii.  22,  and  vii.  37. 
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Fulfilment.  —  That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet,  generally,  see  §  8.  p.  551. 
supra ;  and  how  closely  Jesus  Christ  resembled  Moses,  to  whom  he  was  also  infi- 
nitely superior  in  many  respects,  will  appear  from  the  following  particulars:  — 

(i.)  As  to  the  dignity  of  his  person.  —  Heb.  iii.  5,  6.  Moses  verily  was  faithful  in 
all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those  things  whicli  were  to  be  spoken 
after  ;  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house,  whose  house  are  we.  Other  prophets 
had  revelations  in  dreams  and  visions,  but  IMoses  talked  with  God  face  to  face. 
Christ  spake  that  which  he  had  seen  with  the  Father. 

(ii.)  As  to  his  legislative  office.  —  IVIoses  was  a  Legislator,  and  the  Mediator  of  a 
covenant  between  God  and  Man.  Christ  was  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant 
than  that  which  was  established  by  the  sacrifice  of  bulls  and  goats.  The  one  was 
mortal ;  the  other  divine.  Other  prophets  were  only  interpreters  and  enforcers  of 
the  law,  and  in  this  respect  were  greatly  inferior  to  Moses.  This  is  of  itself  a  suf- 
ficient proof,  that  a  succession  of  prophets  could  not  be  sole/y  alluded  to.  The  per- 
son who  was  to  be  raised  up,  could  not  be  like  Moses,  in  a  strict  sense,  unless  he 
were  a  legislator  —  he  must  give  a  law  to  mankind,  and,  consequently,  a  more  ex- 
cellent law;  for  if  the  first  had  been  perfect,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  argues,  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  a  second.  Christ  was  this 
legislator,  who  gave  a  law  more  perfect  in  its  nature,  more  extensive  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  more  glorious  in  its  promises  and  rewards.  —  Heb.  vii.  18,  19.  There  is  a 
disannulling  of  the  commandment  going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitable- 
ness thereof;  for  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope 
(i.  e.  of  a  new  law)  did,  by  the  which  we  draw  nigh  to  God. 

The  Law  of  Moses  belonged  to  one  nation  only,  but  the  Gospel,  which  is  the 
Law  o/ Christ,  is  designed  for  all  7iations.  The  Messiah  was  to  enact  a  new  Law  ; 
Isa.  ii.  3.  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem. This  new  law  or  covenant  was  to  be  common  to  all  nations ;  see  Isa.  ii.  2,  3. 
and  Ii.  4,  5. ;  and  was  to  endure  for  ever  ;  see  Isa.  lix.  21. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  34. ;  Ezck. 
xxxvi.  27.,  xxxvii.  26. ;  Isa.  Iv.  3.,  Ixi.  8. ;  Jer.  xxxii.  40.;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25. ; 
Dan.  vii.  13,  14. ;  Isa.  xlii.  6.,  Ixii.  2.  ;  compared  with  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  Moses 
instituted  the  passover,  when  a  lamb  was  sacrificed,  none  of  whose  bones  were  to  be 
broken,  and  whose  blood  protected  the  people  from  destruction.  —  Christ  was  him- 
self that  paschal  amb.  Moses  had  a  very  wicked  and  perverse  generation  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ;  and  to  enable  him  to  rule  them,  miraculous  powers  were  given 
to  him,  and  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  make  the  people  obedient  to  God, 
and  to  save  them  from  ruin ;  but  in  vain :  in  the  space  of  forty  years  they  all  fell  in 
the  wilderness  except  two. — Christ  also  was  given  to  a  generation  not  less  wicked 
and  perverse  ;  his  instructions  and  his  miracles  were  lost  upon  them  ;  and  in  about 
the  same  space  of  time,  after  they  had  rejected  him,  they  were  destroyed. 

(iii.)  As  to  his  prophetic  office  and  character.  —  Moses  foretold  the  calamities  that 
would  befall  his  nation  for  their  disobedience.  —  Christ  predicted  the  same  events, 
fixed  the  precise  time,  and  enlarged  upon  the  previous  and  subsequent  circumstances. 

Moses  chose  and  appointed  seventy  elders  to  preside  over  the  people  —  Christ 
chose  the  same  number  of  disciples.  Moses  sent  twelve  men  to  spy  out  the  land 
which  was  to  be  conquered  —  Christ  sent  his  twelve  apostles  into  the  world,  to  sub- 
due it  by  a  more  glorious  and  miraculous  conquest. 

(iv.)  As  to  the  benefits  conferred.  —  Moses  delivered  the  Israelites  from  their 
cruel  bondage  in  Eygpt ;  he  contended  with  the  magicians,  and  had  the  advantage 
over  them  so  manifestly,  that  they  could  no  longer  withstand  him,  but  were  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  the  divine  power  by  which  he  was  assisted.  Moses  con- 
ducted the  Israelites  through  the  desert ;  assuring  them  that  if  they  would  be 
obedient,  they  should  enter  into  the  happy  land  of  promise,  which  the  wiser  Jews 
usually  understood  to  be  a  type  of  the  eternal  and  celestial  kingdom,  to  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  open  an  entrance.  And  Moses  interceded  with  the  Almighty  for 
that  rebellious  people,  and  stopped  the  wrath  of  God,  by  lifting  up  the  brazen 
serpent  in  the  wilderness.  The  people  could  not  enter  into  the  land  of  j)romise  till 
Moses  wa,s  dead — by  the  death  of  Christ  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  opened  to  all 
believers."  —  But  Jesus  has  delivered  us  from  the  far  worse  tyranny  of  Satan  and 
sin,  and  He  saves  all  who  truly  believe  in  him  and  unfcignedly  repent,  from  the 
guilt,  the  power,  and  the  punishment  of  thrir  sins.  (Matt.  i.  21.)  —  Jesus  Christ 
cast  out  evil  spirits,  and  received  their  aeknowlciljinieiils  both  of  the  dignity  of 
his  nature  and  the  importance  of  his  mission.     He  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  and 
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Was  the.  atonement  for  the  whole  world.  He  has  also  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light.  As  oui-  forerunner,  he  hath  entered  into  heaven,  that  where  he  is,  there 
his  followers  may  be  also  (Heb.  vi.  20.,  ix.  24.;  John  xiv.  2,  3.):  and  as  an  Advocate 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  (1  John  ii. 
1.;  Heb.vii.  25.) 

Moses  wrought  a  great  variety  of  miracles,  and  in  this  particular  the  parallel  is 
remarkable;  since  besides  Christ  there  arose  not  a  prophet  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses 
whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,  in  all  the  signs  and  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  sent 
him  to  do.  (Deut.  xxxiv.)  Moses  was  not  only  a  lawgiver,  a  prophet,  and  a  worker 
of  miracles,  but  a  king  and  a  priest.  He  is  called  king  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5.),  and  he  had 
indeed,  though  not  the  pomp,  and  the  crown,  and  the  sceptre,  yet  the  authority  of 
a  king,  and  was  the  supreme  magistrate  ;  and  the  office  of  priest  he  often  exercised. 
In  all  these  offices  the  resemblance  between  Moses  and  Christ  was  striking  and 
exact. 

Lloses  fed  the  people  miraculously  in  the  wilderness  —  Christ  with  bread  and 
with  doctrine  ;  and  the  manna  which  descended  from  heaven,  and  the  loaves  which 
Christ  multiplied,  were  proper  images  of  the  spiritual  food  which  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  bestowed  upon  his  disciples. 

Moses  expressly  declares,  "That  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not 
hearken  unto  my  words  which  the  prophet  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require 
it  of  him."  The  Jews  rejected  Christ,  and  God  rejected  them.  In  the  whole  course 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  there  is  no  instance  recorded,  where,  in  the  case  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  warnings  or  advice  of  any  prophet,  such  terrible  calamities  ensued, 
as  those  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  The  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
empire,  the  destruction  of  so  many  Jews  at  the  siege  at  Jerusalem,  the  dispersion 
of  the  surviving  people,  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  present  day  — 
calamities  beyond  measure  and  beyond  example  —  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses. 

(v.)  As  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death. — Moses  died  in  one  sense  for  the 
iniquities  of  his  people  ;  it  was  their  rebellion,  which  was  the  occasion  of  it,  which 
drew  down  the  displeasure  of  God  upon  them  and  upon  him  :  "  The  Lord,"  said 
Moses  to  them,  "was  angry  with  me  for  your  sakes,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  go  in 
thither,  but  thou  shalt  die."  (Deut.  i.  37.)  Moses  therefore  went  up  in  the  sight 
of  the  people  to  the  top  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  he  died  when  he  was  in  perfect 
vigour,  "  when  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  —  Christ  suffered 
for  the  sins  of  men,  and  was  led  up  in  the  presence  of  the  people  to  Calvary,  where 
he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  when  he  was  in  his  full  natural  strength. 
Neither  Moses  nor  Christ,  as  far  as  we  may  collect  from  sacred  history,  were  ever 
sick  or  felt  any  bodily  decay  or  infirmity,  which  would  have  rendered  them  unfit 
fur  the  toils  they  underwent.     Their  sufferings  were  of  another  kind. 

As  Moses  a  little  before  his  death  promised  the  people  that  God  would  raise  them 
up  a  Propliet  like  unto  himself — so  Christ,  taking  leave  of  his  afflicted  disciples,  told 
them,  /  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  :  I  tvill  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you 
another  Comforter.   (John  xiv.  18.  16.) 

"  Is  this  similitude  and  correspondence,  in  so  many  ])articulars,  the  effect  of 
mere  chance  ?  "  says  Dr.  Jortin,  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  pre- 
ceding circumstances  of  resemblance  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Great  Prophet 
and  Legislator  of  the  Jews  :  —  "  Let  us  search  all  the  records  of  universal  history, 
and  see  if  we  can  find  a  man  who  was  so  like  to  Moses  as  Christ  was.  If  we  cannot 
find  such  a  one,  then  we  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets  did  write,  to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God."^ 

§  2.    The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Teacher,  who  teas  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten men. 

(i.)  Messiah  was  to  he  a  Teacher. 

Pbophecy.  —  Isa.  Ixi.  1.     The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 

'  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  135 — 150.  second  edition.  See 
also  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i  pp.  90 — 101.  London,  1793, 
ninth  edition. 
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unto  the  meek.  —  Isa.  liv.  13.  All  thy  people  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord.  —  Psal. 
Ixxvii.  2.     I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  pnrahle. 

Fulfilment.  —  !Rlark  i.  14.  Jesus  came preaching  the  kingdom  of  God.  — 

Luke  viii.  1.  He  went  throughout  every  city  and  village,  preaching,  and  showing 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God. —  Mark  vi.  6.  lie  went  round  about  all 
the  villages  teaching.  —  Luke  iv.  15.  44.  He  taught  in  their  synagogues;  and  he 
preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee.  See  also  JNIatt.  iv.  23.,  ix.  35. ;  Mark  i.  38, 
39.  —  Matt.  xi.  5.  The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.  —  Matt.  xiii.  34. 
All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet, saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables.  —  Mark  iv.  33.  With  many  such 
parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them.  The  following  list  of  parables  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  prophetic  character  of  the  IMessiah  as  a  teacher :  it  is  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  pp.  287 
—289. :  — 

1.  Of  the  Blind  leading  the  Blind Luke  vi. 

2.  Of  the  House  built  on  a  Rock {  J^^"'  ^"• 

(^  Jjuke  VI. 

3.  Of  the  two  Debtors Luke  vii. 

4.  Of  the  relapsing  Demoniac \  t  'i   '    •  * 

'       °  1^  Luke  XI. 

5.  Of  the  rich  ^lan  and  his  vain  Hopes Luke  xii 

6.  Of  the  Lord  returning  from  a  Wedding Luke  xii. 

7.  Of  the  barren  Fig-tree Luke  xiii. 

(Matt.  xiii. 
Mark  iv. 
Luke  viii. 
9.  Of  the  Tares Matt.  xiii. 

10.  Of  the  Seed  sown Mark  iv. 

11.  Of  the  Mustard  Seed Im^^I"^'"' 

(^  JMark  iv. 

12.  Of  the  Leaven I\Iatt.  xiii. 

13.  Of  the  hid  Treasure Ibid. 

14.  Of  the  Merchant  seeking  Pearls Ibid. 

15.  Of  the  Net  cast  into  the  Sea Ibid. 

16.  Of  the  good  Householder Matt.  xiii. 

{Matt.  ix. 
Mark  ii. 
Luke  v. 
iMalt.  ix. 
Mark  ii. 
Luke  V. 

19.  Of  the  Plant  not  planted  by  God Matt.  xv. 

20.  Of  the  lost  Sheep JLukexv"" 

21.  Of  the  unmerciful  Servant Matt.xviii. 

22.  Of  the  Shepherd  and  the  Sheep John  x. 

23.  Of  the  good  Samaritan Luke  x. 

24.  Of  the  Guest  choosing  the  highest  Seat Luke  xiv. 

25.  Of  the  great  Supper Ibid. 

26.  Of  the  building  a  Tower Ibid. 

27.  Of  the  King  preparing  for  War Ibid. 

28.  Of  the  Salt Ibid. 

29.  Of  the  Piece  of  Silver  lost Luke  xv. 

30.  Of  the  Prodigal  Son Ibid. 

31.  Of  the  unjust  Steward Lukexvi. 

32.  Of  the  rich  ^lan  and  Lazarus Ibid. 

33.  Of  the  Master  commanding  his  Servant Luke  xvii. 

34.  Of  the  unjust  Judge  and  Widow Lukexviii 

35.  Of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican Ibid. 

36.  Of  the  Labourers  hired  at  diflcrent  Hours Matt.  xx. 
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37.  Of  the  Ten  Pounds  and  Ten  Servants Luke  xix. 

38.  Of  the  professing  and  the  repenting  Son Matt.  xxi. 

{Matt.  xxi. 
Mark  xii. 
Luke  XX. 

40.  Of  the  Ouests  bidden  and  the  Wedding  Garment Matt.  xxii. 

[Matt.  XX  iv. 

41.  Of  the  Fig-tree  putting  forth  Leaves J  Mark  xiii. 

[  Luke  xxi. 

42.  Of  the  Thief  in  the  Night Matt.xxiv. 

43.  Of  the  Man  taking  a  long  Journey Mark  xiii. 

44.  Of  the  faithful  and  unfaithful  Servant Matt.xxiv. 

45.  Of  the  Ten  Virgins Matt.  xxv. 

46.  Of  the  Talents Ibid. 

Perhaps  also  the  following  may  be  added:  — 

47.  Children  in  the  Market  Place /Matt.  xi. 

(^Luke  vii. 
r  Matt.  xii. 

48.  The  strong  Man  keeping  his  House -I  Mark  iii. 

[_Luke  xi. 

(ii.)  Messiah  was  to  instruct  and  enlighten  men. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  ix.  2.  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  li^fht 
shined. 

FuLriLMENT.  —  John  xii.  46.  I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness.  (See  also  John  viii.  12.,  ix.  5.)  — 
Luke  ii.  32.  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles. — Acts  xxvi.  18.  To  open  their  eyes, 
and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. — 
Eph.  V.  8.  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord  ;  walk 
as  children  of  light.  —  Acts  iii.  26.  God  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent  him 
to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities. 

§  3.  He  was  to  be  the  Messiah,  Christ,  or  Anointed  of  God. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Lord  had  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  —  Dan.  ix.  24,  25. 
To  anoint  the  most  holy, — the  Messiah  the  Prince.  —  Psal.  cxxxii.  17.  I  have 
ordained  a  lamp  for  vaine  Anointed.  See  also  Psal.  Ixxxix.  20.  51.  —  Psal.  ii,  2. 
The  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed  or 
Messiah. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  iv.  25.  42.  I  know  that  the  Messiah  cometh,  which  is 
called  the  Christ.  This  is  indeed  the  Christ,  —  vi.  69.  We  believe  and  are  sure 
tbat  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  See  also  John  xi.  27. ;  Matt. 
xvi.  16.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64.  The  high  priest  said,  "I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God;"  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  "Thou  hast  said."  See  also  Mark  xiv.  61.  —  Acts  xviii.  28.  He 
mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly,  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ.  See  also  Acts  ix.  22.  and  xvii.  3.  —  Acts  ii.  35.  Let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified 
both  Lord  and  Christ.  — Phil.  ii.  11.  That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord. 

§  4.    The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Priest. 

Prophecy. — Psal.  ex.  4.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
zedek  (cited  in  Heb.  v.  6.,  vii.  21.). — Zech.  vi.  13.  He  shall  be  spriest  upon  his 
throne. 

Fulfilment.  —  Heb.  iv.  14.  We  have  a  great  high  priest  that  is  passed  into  the 
heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  (See  also  viii.  1.)  —  Heb.  iii.  1.,  x.  21.  Consider 
the  apostle  and  high  priest  oi  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus.  —  Heb.  ii.  17.  That  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make 
reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  —  Heb.  vii.  24.  This  man  because  he  con- 
tinueth  for  ever  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood. 
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§  5.  The  Messiah  was,  by  the  offering  of  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
to  make  an  end  of  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  to  make 
men  holy,  and  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  devil. 

Prophbct.  —  Isa.  liii.  6  10,  11,  12.  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  Mm  the  iniquity  ofut 
all.  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  siti.  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities. 
He  bare  the  sin  of  many.  —  Dan.  ix.  24.  To  finish  the  transgression,  to  make  an 
end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  an  everlasting 
righteousness.  —  Gen.  iii.  15,  It  (the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  promised  Messiah) 
shall  bruise  thy  (Satan's)  head. 

Fulfilment. — Eph.  v.  2.  Christ  hath  given  himself /or  us,  an  offering,  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God.  (See  also  2  Cor.  v.  21.;  Rom.  viii.  3.)  —  1  John  ii.  2.  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.  —  Heb.  ix.  14.  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  vf'ithout  spot,  to  God. — 1  Tet.  i.  19.  Redeemed — with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish.  —  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  Christ  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust.  —  Heb.  x.  12.  This  man,  after  he  had 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God. — Heb.  ix.  12. 
Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once 
into  the  holy  place.  —  Heb.  vii.  27.  Who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests, 
to  offer  up  sacrifice  fir.st  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's;  for  tliis  he  did 
once  when  he  offered  up  himself.  —  Heb.  ix.  25,  26.  Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer 
himself  often,  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  the 
blood  of  others.  But  now,  once  in  tiie  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  —  John  i.  29.  The  lamb  of  God,  which  tuketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  —  Acts  v.  31.  To  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins. — 1  Cor.  xv.  3.  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures. — 
1  John  i.  7.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  —  Rom. 
V.  10.  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.  — 2  Cor.  v.  18.  Who 
hath  reconciled,  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ.  —  Col.  i.  20.  By  him  (Christ)  to 
reconcile  all  things  unto  himself.  —  Heb.  v.  9.  He  became  the  author  of  salvation 
unto  all  them  that  obey  him.— 2  Cor.  v.  15.  He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them.  (See 
also  Rom.  vi.  10—12.  ;  1  Tliess.  v.  10.)— 1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Who  his  own  self  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin,  shoidd  live  unto  right- 
eousness.—  Tit.  ii.  14.  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  miglit  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity, and  purify  unto  himself  a /)ec«Z<ar  people,  zealous  of  good  ivorh. — 1  Cor.  vi.20. 
Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which 
are  God's. — 1  Pet.  iv.  1,2.  As  Christ  has  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves 
likewise  with  the  same  mind;  for  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from 
sin,  that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh,  to  the  lusta  of 
men,  but  to  the  will  of  God. 

§  6.    The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Saviour. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  lix.  20.  The  liedeemcr  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  to  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.  —  Ixii.  11.  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
"  Behold  thy  salvation  cometh." 

FuLFiLMKNT.  —  1  Joliu  iv.  14    Thc  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 

XTorld. Luke  ii.  11.  Unto  you  is  born  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.    (See 

also  Matt.  i.  21. ;  Acts  xiii.  23.)  —  John  iv.  42.  We  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and 
know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  v/orh\.  —  Acts  v.  31.  Him 
hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  re- 
pentance to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins. —  2  Pet.  ii.  20.  Have  escaped  the  pol- 
lutions of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
(See  also  2  Pet.  iii.  18.)  —  Tit.  iii.  6.  The  Holy  Ghost,  whicli  he  shed  on  us  abun- 
dantly, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  —  2  Pet.  i.  1.  Through  thc  righteousness 
of  our  God  a'nd  Saviour  J esns  Christ.  — Pliil.  iii.  20.  From  whence   (heaven)  we 

also  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— Tit.  ii.  13.  Looking  for 

the  appearing  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

§  7.    The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Mediator. 

PRoniECY.  —  Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand.  — Dan.  ix.  17.  19.  O  our  God,  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  ihy  sanctuary 
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that  is  desolate,  for  the  Lord's  sake.     Defer  not  for  thme  own  sake,  O  my  God. 

—  Isa.  viii.  14.  He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  xiv.  6.  Jesus  sailh  unto  him,  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  —  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

—  Heb.  xii.  24.  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  (See  also  Heb.  vii.  22., 
viii.  6.,  ix.  15.)  —  John  xv.  16.,  xvi.  23,  24.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name,  he  will  give  it  you ;  hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name.  — 
John  xiv.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name  I  will  do  it. 

§  8.    The  Messiah  was  to  he  an  Intercessor. 

Prophecy. — Isa.  liii.  12.  He  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxiii.  34.  Jesus  said.  Father  forgive  them;  for  they  knoio 
nol  what  they  do.  —  Heb.  ix.  24.  Christ  is  entered  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appt^ar 
in  the  presence  of  God ybr  us.  —  1  John  ii.  1.  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  —  Rom.  viii.  34.  Christ,  who  is  even  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.  —  Heb.  vii,  25.  He  is 
able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them. 

§  9.  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Shepherd. 

Peophecy.  —  Isa.  xl.  11.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  he  shall  gather 
the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those 
that  are  with  young. — Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  even 
my  servant  David.     (See  also  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24.) 

Fulfilment.  —  John  x.  14.  16.  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep, 
and  am  known  of  mine.  Other  sheep  (that  is,  the  Gentiles)  I  have,  which  are  not 
of  this  fold  .  .  .  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one 
shepherd.  —  Heb.  xiii.  20.  Our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  — 
1  Pet.  ii.  25.  Ye  are  now  returned  unto  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls. — 
1  Pet.  v.  1,  2.  4.  The  elders,  I  exhort,  feed  the  flock  of  God;  and  when  the  chief 
shepherd  shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  a  crown. 

§  10.  Messiah  was  to  be  a  kingy  superior  to  all  others,  the  head  and 
ruler  of  the  church,  and  more  particularly  exalted  as  a  king,  after 
his  sufferings  and  resurrection. 

(i.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  King. 

Prophecy.  —  Psal.  ii.  6.  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  — 
Psal.  cxxxii.  11.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  to  David,  "  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will 
I  set  upon  thy  throne."  (See  also  Isa.  ix.  6.,  Iv.  4, ;  Zech.  vi.  13.)  — Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6. 
A  king  shall  reign  and  prosper;  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  "  The 
Lord  our  righteousness."  (See  also  Isa.  xxxii.  1.) — Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  25.  David  my 
servant  shall  be  king  over  them.  (See  also  xxxiv.  23,  24. ;  Jer.  xxx.  9. ;  Hos.  iii.  5.) — 
Zech.  ix.  9.  Shout  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee. 
(Cited  as  fulfilled  in  Matt.  xxi.  5. ;  John  xii.  15. ;  Luke  xix.  38.) 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt.  ii.  5,  6.  Thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet,  "Out  of  thee 
shall  come  &  governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel."  (Mic.  v.  2.)  —  Luke  i.  32, 
33.  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever.  —  John  i.  49.  Nathaniel  answered, 
*'  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Thou  art  the  kijig  of  Israel."  —  John  xviii.  33.  36,  37. 
Pilate  said,  "  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  "  Jesus  answered,  "  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world  :  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."  Pilate  said,  "  Art  thou  a 
king  then  ? "  Jesus  answered,  "  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king."  (See  also  Matt, 
xxvii.  11.  —  Acts  V.  31.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a,  prince 
and  a  Saviour. 

(ii.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  king,  superior  to  all  others,  the  head  and 
ruler  of  the  church. 

Prophecy.  —  Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  36.  I  will  make  him  my  first-born,  higher  than 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  His  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.  —  Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  One 
like  the  Son  of  Man  ; — There  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom; 
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that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Iiim  :  his  dominio:)  is  an  ever- 
lasting dominion.     (See  also  Dan.  vii.  27.,  ii.  44.) 

Fulfilment. — Rev.  i.  5.  The  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. —  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  (St-e 
also  Rev.  xvii.  14.,  xix.  16.) — Eph.i.  21.  Far  aioi'e  all  principality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  tiiat  whicli  is  to  come.  —  Phil.  ii.  9.  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given 
him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name.  —  Eph.  i.  'Ii.,  23.  God  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Churcfi,  wliJch  is  his 
body. ---Col.  i.  18.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  which  is  his  body.  (See  also 
Eph.  v.  23.) — Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  Who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ;  from  whom  the 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  ....  maketh  increase.  —  1  Cor, 
xii.  27.     Ye  are  the  body  olCinist,  and  members  in  particular. 

(iii.)  Messiah  the  king  was  to  he  exalted,  more  particularly  after  his 
sufferings  and  resurrection. 

Prophecy. — Ps.al.  ii.  6,  7.  (cited  and  applied  to  Christ  in  Acts  xiii.  33.  and  Heb. 
V.  5)  I  have  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee. — Psal.  viii.  5.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  —  Isa.  liii.  10.  12.  When  thou 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed;  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand. — Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the 
great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  bis 
soul  unto  death. 

FiJLFiLMENT.  —  1  Pet.  i.  11.  The  prophets  .  .  .  testified  beforehand  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  —  Luke  xxiv.  26.  Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  have  entered  into  glory? — John  xvii.  1. 
The  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son.  —  Rom.  i.  4.  Declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  ....  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  —  1  Pet.  i.  21.  God  .  .  . 
raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory. —  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  Who  is  gone 
into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  angels,  and  authorities,  and  jjowers 
being  made  subject  unto  him.  —  Acts  ii.  32,  33.  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up  .  .  . 
therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted.  —  Phil.  ii.  8,  9.  Being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross  ;  wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him.  —  Ileb.  ii.  9.  We 
see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  —  Heb.  xii  2.  Who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  be- 
fore hitn,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  PRINCIHAI,  rREUlCTlONS  BY  JESUS  CHRIST  RKLATIVE  TO  HIS  SUFFERINGS, 
DEATH,  Ui;SURKECT10N,  THE  Si'UEAD  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  AND  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION   OF    JEUUSALE.M. 

[Referred  to  in  page  299.  of  this  Volvme.l 
SKCT.  I. 

PnKDICTlONH    (I'OU    THE    CONFIRMATION    OF    HIS     DISCirt.Fs'    F.VITU)    THAT    TUEY    WOIM.U 
FIND    TIII.VGS    ACCOIIDINO    TO    HIS    WoKK. 

Prophecy. — Matt.  xxi.  1,  2,  3.;  Mark  xi.  2.;  Luke  xix.  30,  31.  Jesus  sent 
two  disciples,  saying  unto  them,  ''  Go  into  the  village  over  against  you,  and  straiL;lit- 
way  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied  and  a  colt  with  her ;  loo>e  thein,  and  bring  them  unto 
nie  :  and  if  any  man  shall  say  aught  unio  yon,  ye  shall  say,  '  The  Lord  hath  need 
of  them,'  and  straightway  he  will  send  them."  —  Mark  xiv.  13,  14,  15.  Go  ye  into 
the  city,  and  there  shall  meet  you  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  follow  him ; 
and  wheresoever  he  shall  go  in,  say  ye  to  the  good  man  of  the  house,  "'iho 
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master  saith,  Where  is  the  guest-chamber  where  I  shall  eat  the  passover  with 
my  disciples?"  And  he  will  show  you  a  large  upper  room.  (See  also  Matt, 
xxvi.  18.) 

Fulfilment. — Mark  xi.  4,  5,  6.;  Luke  xix.  32.  They  found  the  colt  tied  by 
the  door  without,  in  a  place  where  two  ways  met,  and  they  loose  him  ;  and  certain 
of  them  that  stood  there  said  to  them,  "  What  do  ye  loosing  the  colt  ?  "  and  they 
said  to  them  even  as  Jesus  had  commanded,  and  they  let  them  go. — Luke  xxii. 
13. ;  Mark  xiv.  16.     They  went  and  found  as  he  had  said  unto  them. 


SECT.  II. 

PREDICTIONS  OP  JESUS   CHRIST   RELATIVE    TO    HIS     SUFFERINGS,    DEATH,    RESURRECTION, 

AND   ASCENSION. 

§  1.    Tltat  he  was  to  he  betrayed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  and  by  Judas 

Iscariot. 

Prophecy. — John  vi.  70,  71.  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you 
is  a  devil?  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon,  for  he  it  was  that 
should  betray  him.  —  Matt.  xx.  18.  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes.  (See  also 
Matt.  xvii.  22. ;  Mark  x.  33. ;  Luke  ix.  44.)  — Matt.  xxvi.  2.  Ye  know,  that  after 
two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified. 

—  John  xiii.  10,  11.  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all;  for  he  knew  who  should  betray 
him  ;  therefore  said  he.  Ye  are  not  all  clean.  (18.,  xvii.  12.)  —  Mark  xiv.  18.  Jesus 
said.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  One  of  you  which  eateth  with  me  shall  betray  me. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  21.;  John  xiii.  21.;  Luke  xxii.  21.)  —  John  xiii.  26.  He  it  is  to 
whom  I  shall  give  a  sop:  —  he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscai-iot.  (Mark  xiv.  20.)  —  Mark 
xiv.  42.     He  that  betrayeth  nie  is  at  hand.    (Matt.  xxvi.  46.) 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  14,  15,  16.  One  of  tlie  twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot, 
went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  said  unto  them.  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will 
deliver  him  unto  you  ?  and  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ; 
and  from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him.  (Mark  xiv.  10. ;  Luke 
xxii.  3.  ,  John  xiii.  2.)  —  Matt.  xxvi.  47—49.  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  came,  and 
with  him  a  great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
of  the  people.  Now  he  that  betrayed  him  gave  them  a  sign,  saying,  Whomsoever 
I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he,  hold  him  fast ;  and  forthwith  he  came  to  Jesus,  and 
said.  Hail,  Master,  and  kissed  him. 

§  2.    That  his  other  Disciples  would  forsake  him. 

Prophecy.  —  Mark  xiv.  27.;  Matt.  xxvi.  31.  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  All  ye 
shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this  night ;  for  it  is  written,  "  I  will  smite  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered."  —  John  xvi.  32.  The  hour  cometh,  yea  is 
now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone. 

—  John  xviii.  8,  9.  Jesus  answered.  If  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way  ;  that 
the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake,  Of  them  which  thou  gavest  me  have 
I  lost  none. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  56.  Then  all  the  disciples  forsook  him  andjled. — 
Mark  xiv.  50.     And  they  all  forsook  Mm  and  fled. 

§  3.    That  Peter  would  deny  him. 

Prophecy. — Luke  xxii.  31,  32.  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to 
have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not;  and  when  thQu  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.  —  John  xiii.  38. 
Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake?  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  thee.  The  cock 
shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice.  (See  also  Matt.  xxvi.  34.  ;  Luke 
x.\ii.  34.) — Mark  xiv.  30.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  That  this  day,  even  in  this 
night,  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxii.  60,  61,  62.  Peter  said,  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou 
sayest ;  and  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake,  the  cock  crew.  And  the  Lord  turned, 
and  looked  upon  Peter ;  and  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had 
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eaid  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice  ;  and  Peter  went 
out,  and  wept  bitterly.  (See  also  Matt.  xxvi.  75.;  John  xviii.  27.)  —  Mark  xiv.  72. 
The  second  time  the  cock  crew,  and  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Before  the  cook  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

§  4.    The  circumstances,  place,  and  manner  of  his  sufferings. 
(i.)    That  he  should  suffer. 

Phophect. — Matt.  xvi.  21. ;  Mark  viii.  31.;  Luke  ix.  22.  Jesus  began  to  teach 
and  to  show  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he,  the  Son  of  Man,  must  go  unto  Jeru- 
salem, and  suffer  many  thing:*,  and  be  rejected  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day. —  Mark  ix.  31. ;  Matt.  xvii. 
22,  23.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men  ;  and  tbey  shall 
kill  him:  and  after  that  he  is  killed,  he  shall  rise  the  third  day.  —  Mark  x.  33,  34.; 
Matt.  XX.  18,  19.;  Luke  xviii.  31 — 33.  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all 
things  that  are  written  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  ]Man  shall  be  ac- 
complished :  and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed,  mid  delivered  unto  the  chief 
priests,  and  unto  the  scribes ;  and  they  shall  condemn  binx  unto  death,  and  shall  de- 
liver him  unto  the  Gentiles.  And  they  shall  mock  and  spitefully  entreat  him,  and 
shall  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon  him,  and  shall  kill  him,  and  crucify  him;  and 
the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  xi.  53.  They  took  counsel  together  to  put  him  to  death.  — 
Matt.  xxvi.  4. ;  Mark  xiv.  1.;  Luke  xxii.  2.  And  consulted  how  they  miglit  take 
Jesus  by  subtilty  and  put  him  to  death. — Matt.  xxvi.  66.;  Mark  xiv.  04.;  Luke  xxii. 

71.  They  answered  and  said,  "He  is  guilty  of  death" and  they  all  condemned 

him  to  be  guilty  of  death. —  Matt,  xxvii.  26.;  Luke  xxiii.  24.;  John  xix.  16.  "When 
he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified. — John  xi.\.  18.;  ^latt.  xxvii. 

35. ;  Luke  xxiii.  33 Golgotha;  where  they  crucified  him,  and  two  others  with 

him. —  Luke  xxiv.  6,  7.  26.  46.  Remember  how  he  spake  unto  you,  when  he  was 
yet  in  Galilee,  saying,  "  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful 

men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third   day  rise  again." "  Ought  not  Christ  to 

have  suffered  these  things?" Thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise 

from  the  dead  the  third  day. — Acts  ii.  23.  Him ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 

hands  crucified  and  slain. — Acts  xiii.  27.  They  have  fulfilled  (the  prophecies)  in 
cimdemning  him. — Acts  xvii.  3.  {Paid  opened  and  alleged  otd  of  the  Scriptures)  That 

Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again  from  the  dead.  —  Gal.  iii.  1 

Christ  hath  evidently  been  set  forth  crucified  among  you. 

(ii.)    The  place  tvhere  he  should  suffer,  viz.  at  Jerusalem. 

Prophecy. — Matt.  xvi.  21.;  Luke  ix.  31.  He  must  go  unto  Jerusalem  and  suffer. 
—  Luke  xiii.  31.  33.  Herod  will  kill  thee.  It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out 
of  Jerusalem. — Luke  xviii.  31.;  Matt.  xx.  18.  We  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all 
things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  ac- 
complished. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxiv.  18.  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast 
not  known  tiie  things  which  are  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days  ?  (See  also  Matt, 
xxvii.;  Mark  XV. ;  Luke  xxiii.;  John  xix.)  —  Acts  xiii.  27.  They  that  dwell  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the 
prophets,  which  are  read  every  Sabbath-day,  they  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemn- 
ii\"  him. — Heb.  xiii.  12.  Jesus suffered  without  the  gate. 

(iii.)    The  PERSONS   iy  tvhom  he  teas  to  suffer,  viz.  particularly  by  the 
Chief  Priests  and  Gentiles. 

(a)  Bif  the  Chief  Priests. 

Phophect. —  Matt.  xvi.  21.;  Mark  viii.  31.;  Luke  ix.  22.  He  must  suffer  many 
things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes.  —  Matt.  xvii.  12.  Likewise  shall 
also  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  them. — Mark  x.  33.  'i'lie  Son  of  Man  shall  be  deli- 
vered to  the  chief  priests  and  to  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death. 

Fulfilment. —  Matt.  xxvi.  3,4.;  John  xi.  53,  Then  assembled  together  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  unto  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest  who  was  called  Caiaphas;  and  consulted  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by 
subtilty  and  kill  him.— John  xviii.  13.  24.;  Matt.  xxvi.  57.     They  led  him  away  to 
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Annas  first.  Now  Annns  had  pent  him  bound  unto  Cainphas  the  high  priest. — 
Matt.  xxvi.  65,  GG.  ;  Mark  xiv.  64.  The  high  priest  rent  his  (h)thes,  saying,  "He 
hath  spoken  blasphemy, — what  think  ye  ?  "  They  answered  and  said,  "  He  is  guilty 
of  death." — Matt,  xxvii.  20.;  Lvike  xxiii.  18.  The  chief  priests  and  elders  per- 
suaded tlie  multitude  that  they  should  ask  Barabbas,  and  destroy  Jesus.  —  Luke 
xxiv,  20.;  Acts  xiii.  28.  The  chief  priests  and  our  rulers  delivered  him  to  be  con- 
demned to  death. 

(Z».)   Bi/  the  Gentiles. 

Prophect. — Luke  xviii.  31,  32. ;  Mark  x.  33. ;  Matt.  xx.  19.  The  Son  of  Man 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles.  (Note,  tliat  when  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be 
crucified,  it  also  implied  that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles ;  for  crucifixion 
was  a  Roman  not  a  Jewish  punishment.) 

Fulfilment. — Acts  xiii.  28.  Though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him,  yet 
desired  they  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain. — Matt,  xxvii.  2.;  Mark  xv.  1.  They 
delivered  him  unto  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor.  —  John  xviii.  31,  32.  Pilate  said 
unto  them,  "Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law."  Tiie  Jews  there- 
fore said  unto  him,  "It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death ;"  that  the  say- 
ing of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled. —  Mark  xv.  15.  ;  Luke  xxiii.  24.  Pilate  delivered 
Jesus,  when  he  had  scourged  him,  to  be  crucified. — Acts  iv.  27.  Against  thy  holy 
child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together. 

(iv.)    The  MANNER  of  his  sufferings,  viz.  hg  mocking  and  crucijixion. 
(a.)  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  mocked. 

Prophecy.  —  Mark  ix.  12.  The  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  set 
at  nought.  —  Luke  xviii.  32. ;  Mark  x.  34.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked  and  spitefully  entreated,  and  spitted  on. 

Fulfilment.  —  At  the  high  priest's.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68. ;  Mark  xiv.  65.  Then 
did  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  buffeted  him,  and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  saying,  "Prophecy  unto  us,  tiiou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee." — 
Before  Herod.  —  Luke  xxiii.  11.  Herod  with  his  men  of  war  set  him  at  nought,  and 
mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe.  —  At  Pilate's  judgment  hall. — 
Mark  XV.  17 — 19.;  Matt,  xxvii.  28.;  John  xix.  2.  They  clothed  him  with  purple, 
iind  platted  a  crown  of  thorns  and  put  it  about  his  head,  and  began  to  salute  him, 
"  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews  !  "  and  they  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  and  did 
spit  upon  him,  and  bowing  their  knees  worshipped  him.  —  At  the  Cross.  —  Mark  xv. 
29 — 32.  They  that  passed  by  railed  on  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  saying,  "Ah, 
thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  tliyself,  and  come 
down  from  the  cross."  Likewise  also,  the  chief  priests,  mocking,  said,  among  them- 
selves, with  the  scribes,  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save  ;  let  Christ  the 
king  of  Israel  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe."  And  they 
that  were  crucified  with  him  reviled  him. 

(i.)  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  he  crucified. 

Prophecy.  —  John  iii.  14.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
80  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up.  —  John  xii.  32.  And  I,  if  I  be  (inore  correctly, 
when  I  am)  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.  —  John  viii.  28. 
When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he.  —  Matt. 
XX.  19.  .  .  .  To  mock  and  to  scourge  and  to  crucify  him. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  31. ;  John  xix.  16.  They  led  him  away  to  crucify 
him.  —  Luke  xxiii.  33. ;  Mark  xv.  20.  25.  When  they  were  come  to  the  place  which 
is  called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him.  —  Luke  xxiv.  6,  7.  Remember  how  he 
spake  to  you.  .  .  .  The  Son  of  Man  must  ...  be  crucified.  Compare  also  Luke 
xxiv.  20.  ;  Acts  ii.  23.,  and  iv.  10. ;  1  Cor.  i.  23. ;  Gal.  iii.  1. 

§  5.  Jesus  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection. 
Prophecy.  —  John  ii.  19.  21.  Jesus  said,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up."  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.  —  John  x.  17.  I  lay  down 
my  life  that  I  may  take  it  again.  —  Mark  x.  34.  (See  also  Mark  viii.  31.;  Luke  ix. 
22.)  They  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  62, 
63.  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  to  Pilate,  saying'.  Sir,  we  re- 
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member  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  "  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
again." 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxiv.  5,  6.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  he  is 
not  here  but  is  risen ;  remember  how  he  spake  to  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee, 
See  also  Matt,  xxviii.  6.,  and  xxviii.  9.  11.;  Luke  xxiv.  15.  34.  36  ;  John  xx.  14. 
19.,  and  xxi.  4.  —  John  xx.27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  "  Reach  hither  thy  finger, 
and  behold  my  hands,  and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and  tlirust  it  into  my  side  ;  and 
be  not  faithless,  but  believing." — Acts  i.  3.  To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive 
after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days.  —  Acts  x, 
40,41.  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed  him  openly,  not  to  all  the 
people,  but  to  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink 
with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead.  See  also  Acts  ii.  32.,  and  iv.  33.;  1  Cor.  xv. 
20. ;  Acts  xvii.  3.,  xxvi.  23. ;  Rom.  i.  4. 

§  6.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  loould  appear  again  to  his  disciples. 

Prophecy.  —  John  xvi.  16.  22.  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  again 

a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father.    I  will  see  you  again. 

—  Matt.  xxvi.  32. ;  Mark  xiv.  28.  After  I  am  risen  again  I  will  go  before  you  into 
Galilee.  —  Matt,  xxviii.  10.;  Mark  xvi.  7.  Go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  inio 
Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 

Fulfilment.  —  Mark  xvi.  14.;  John  xx.  19.;  Luke  xxiv.  36.  He  appeared  to 
the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief.  —  Matt, 
xxviii.  16,  17.  The  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where 
Jesus  had  appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw  him  they  worshipped  him,  but 
some  doubted. — John  xxi.  1.  Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  the  disciples  at  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  6.  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve,  after 
that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

§  7.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  ascension  into  heaven. 

Prophect. —  John  vi.  62.  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  IVIan  ascend  up  where 
he  was  before.  —  xvi.  28.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the 
•world;  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father. — xx.  17.  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren  and  say  unto  them,  "  I  ascend  unto 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God."  (See  also  John  vii. 
33.,  xiii.  33.,  xiv.  19.,  and  xvii.  13.) 

Fulfilment.  — Mark  xvi.  19.  After  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  re- 
ceived up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  (See  also  Luke  xxiv.  51.) 

—  Acts  i.  9,  10.  While  they  beheld  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out 
of  their  sight.  They  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up.  —  Eph.  iv. 
10.  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens. 
See  also  1  Pet.  iii.  22. ;  Heb.  ix.  24.,  iv.  14.,  vi.  20. ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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PROPHECIES   BY   JESUS   CHBIST   RELATIVE    TO   THE    DESTRUCTION    OF   JERUSALEM. 

[Referred  to  in  page  299.  of  this  Volume.'] 

§  1 .    The  signs,  which  toere  to  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

(i.)    The  FIRST  SIGN  is,  The  appearance  of  false  Christs  or  3Iessiahs. 

Prophecy.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  4,  5. ;  Mark  xiii.  5,  6. ;  Luke  xxi.  8.  Take  heed  that  no 
man  deceive  you ;  for  viamj  shall  come  in  mij  mime,  saying,  "  1  am  Christ,"  and  shall 
deceive  many  ;  and  the  time  draucth  near. 

Fulfilment.  —  These  false  Christs  began  to  appear  soon  after  our  Lord's  death, 
but  they  multiplied  as  the  national  calamities  increased.  Josephus  informs  us  that 
that  there  were  many  who,  pretending  to  divine  inspiration,  deceived  the  people, 
leading  out  numbers  of  them  into  the  desert.  He  docs  not  indeed  expressly  say  that 
they  called  themselves  the  Messiah  or  Christ ;  yet  he  says  that  which  is  ecjuivalent, 
viz.  that  they  pretended  that  God  would  there  show  tliem  the  signs  of  liberty, 
meaning  redemption  from  the   Roman  yoke,  which  thing  the  Jews  expected  the 
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Messiah  would  do  for  them.  (Compare  Luke  xxiv.  21.)  Josephus  further  adds,  that 
an  Egyptian  fiilse  prophet  led  thirty  thousand  men  into  the  desert,  who  were  almost 
entirely  cut  off'  by  Felix  the  Roman  procurator.^  The  same  historian  relates  that 
in  the  reif^n  of  Claudius,  "  the  laud  was  overrun  with  magicians,  seducers,  and 
impostors,  who  drew  the  people  after  them  in  multitudes  into  solitudes  and  deserts 
to  see  the  signs  and  miracles  which  they  promised  to  show  by  the  power  of  God."* 
Felix,  and  afterwards  Festus,  governors  of  Judaea,  judging  these  proceedings  to  be 
the  commencement  of  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  continually  sent  out  detach- 
ments of  soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  deluded  populace.  Among 
these  impostors  were  Dositheus  the  Samaritan,  who  affirmed  that  he  was  the  Christ 
foretold  by  Moses ;  Simon  Magus,  who  said  that  he  appeared  among  the  Jews  as 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  Theudas  who,  pretending  to  be  a  prophet,  persuaded  many  of 
the  people  to  take  their  goods  and  follow  him  to  the  river  Jordan,  declaring  that  he 
was  divinely  commissioned,  and  that  at  his  command  the  waters  would  be  divided, 
and  give  them  a  safe  passage  to  the  opposite  side.^  Many  other  examples  of  pre- 
tended Messiahs  might  be  adduced  ;  but  the  preceding  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction.^ 

^ii.)   The  SECOND  SIGN  is,  Wars  and  Commotions. 

Prophecy. — Matt.  xxiv.  6. ;  Mark  xiii.  7. ;  Luke  xxi.  9.  When  ye  shall  hear  of 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  and  commotions,  see  that  ye  be  not  troubled,  and  terrified ; 
for  all  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Fulfilment.  —  These  wars  and  commotions  were  as  the  distant  thunder,  that 
forebodes  approaching  storms.  Previously  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
greatest  agitation  prevailed  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  struggle  for  succession 
to  the  imperial  throne  was  attended  by  severe  and  blot^dy  conflicts.  Four  emperors, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Viteliius,  suffered  violent  deaths  within  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months.  The  emperor  Caligula  commanded  the  Jews  to  place  his  statue 
in  their  temple ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  positive  refusal  to  comply  with  so  impious 
a  request,  he  threatened  them  with  an  invasion,  which  was  prevented  by  his  death.* 
Jesus  Christ  added,  see  that  ye  (my  disciples)  be  not  troubled,  as  the  Jews  will  be, 
expecting  the  approaching  destruction  of  their  nation;  but  the  end  is  not  yet :  these 
events,  alarming  as  they  seemed,  were  only  the  preludes  to  the  dreadful  and  tumul- 
tuous scenes  that  followed. 

Prophect.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  7.;  Mark  xiii.  8.;  Luke  xxl.  10.  Nation  shall  rise 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom. 

Fulfilment.  —  In  this  prediction,  Christ  declares  that  greater  disturbances  than 
those  which  happened  under  Caligula  would  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Claudius's 
reign  and  during  that  of  Nero.  The  rising  of  nation  against  nation  portended  the 
dissensions,  insurrections,  and  mutual  slaughter  of  the  Jews  and  those  of  other 
nations,  who  dwelt  in  the  same  cities  together  ;  as  particularly  at  Cassarea®,  where 
the  Jews  and  Syrians  contended  about  the  right  of  the  city,  which  contention  at 
length  proceeded  so  far  that  above  twenty  thousand  Jews  were  slain,  and  the  city 
was  cleared  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants.  At  this  blow  the  whole  ^  nation  of  the 
Jews  were  exasperated,  and  dividing  themselves  into  parties,  they  burnt  and  plun- 
dered the  neighbouring  cities  and  villages  of  the  Syrians,  and  made  an  immense 
slaughter  of  the  people.  The  Syrians  in  revenge  destroyed  not  a  less  number  of 
the  Jews,  and  every  city,  as  Josephus*  expresses  it,  was  divided  into  two  armies. 
At  Scythopolis^  the  inhabitants  compelled  the  Jews  who  resided  among  them  to 
fight  against  their  own  countrymen  ;  and  after  the  victory,  basely  setting  upon 
them  by  night,  they  murdered  above  thirteen  thousand  of  them,  and  spoiled  their 


'  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  §  4,  5. 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  20.  c.  68.  §  6.  '  Ibid.  c.  4.  (al.  .5  )  §  1. 

*  In  the  Rev.  David  Simpson's  Key  to  the  Prophecies  there  is  an  instructive  History  of 
twenty-four  false  Messiahs,  who  deluded  the  Jews  between  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian 
and  the  year  of  Christ  1682.     See  pp.  133—148. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  hb.  18.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)     Do  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  10. 

«  Ibid.  hb.  20.  c.  7.  §  7,  Sec.     De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  §  7.  c.  18.  §  1.  edit.  Hudson. 
'  Ibid.  c.  18.  §  1.  •  Ibid.  §  2.  »  Ibid.  §  3.  Vita  Joseph.  §  6. 
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goods.  At  Ascalon'  they  killed  two  thousand  five  hundreil,  at  Ptolemais  two  thou- 
sand, and  made  not  a  few  prisoners.  The  Tyrians  put  many  to  death  and  impri- 
soned more.  The  people  of  Gadara  did  likewise,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  Syria, 
in  proportion  as  tliey  hated  or  feared  the  Jews.  At  Alexandiia^  the  old  enmity 
was  revived  between  the  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides,  but  of 
the  Jews  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand.  The  people  of  Damascus^,  too,  con- 
epired  against  the  Jews  of  the  same  city,  and  assaulting  them  unarmed,  killed  ten 
thousand  of  them.  The  rising  of  kingdom  against  kingdom  portended  tlie  open 
wars  of  difl'erent  tetrarchies  and  provinces  against  one  another  ;  as  that*  of  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  in  Peraea  against  the  people  of  Philadelphia  concerning  their 
bounds,  while  Cuspius  Fadus  was  procurator ;  and  that*  of  the  Jews  and  Galilaeans 
against  the  Samaritans,  for  the  murder  of  some  Galilaeans  going  up  to  the  feast  of 
Jerusalem,  while  Cumanus  was  procurator;  and  that®  of  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  against  the  Romans  and  Agrippa  and  other  allies  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
began  while  Gcssius  Florus  was  procurator.  But,  as  Josephus  says',  there  was 
not  only  sedition  and  civil  war  throughout  Judasa,  but  likewise  in  Italy,  Otho  and 
Vitellius  contending  for  the  empire. 

(iii.)    The  third  sign  is.  Famines  and  Pestilences. 

Prophecy. — Matt.  xxiv.  7.;  Mark  xiii.  8.;  Luke  xxi.  11.  And  there  shall  he 
famines  and  pestilences. 

Fulfilment.  —  There  was  a  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28.)  which  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Eusebius  ,  and  which  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  Ccesar;  and  was  so  severe  at  Jerusalem  that  (Josephus  informs  us) 
m;iny  persons  perished  for  want  of  food.*  Pestilences  are  the  usual  attendants  of 
famines,  as  scarcity  and  badness  of  provisions  almost  always  terminate  in  some 
epidemical  distemper.  That  Judsea  was  afflicted  with  pestilence  we  learn  from 
Josephus ;  who  says,  that  when  one  Niger  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jewish  zealots, 
besides  other  calamities,  he  imprecated  famine  and  pestilence  upon  them,  "  all  which 
imprecations  God  confirmed  against  these  impious  men." '" 

(iv.)    TAe  FOURTH  SIGN  is  Earthquakes. 

Prophect.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  7. ;  Mark  xiii.  8. ;  Luke  xxi.  11.  There  shall  be  earth- 
quakes. 

Fulfilment. — Earthquakes  in  prophetic  language  mean  commotions  and  popular 
insurrections  :  if  these  be  intended,  they  have  already  been  noticed  under  the 
second  sign  ;  but  if  we  understand  this  prophecy  literally,  of  tremors  or  convulsions 
of  the  earth,  many  such  occurred  at  the  times  to  which  our  Lord  referred ;  parti- 
cularly one  at  Crete,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  others  at  Smyrna,  Miletus,  Chios, 
Samos,  and  other  places,  in  all  of  which  Jews  were  settled."  Tacitus  mentions  one 
at  Rome  in  the  same  reign,  and  says,  that  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  cities  of  Lao- 
<lica;a,  Ilierapolis,  and  Colosse  were  overthrown ;  and  that  the  celebrated  city  of 
Pompeii  in  Campania  was  overthrown'*,  and  almost  demolished,  by  an  earthquake." 
And  another  earthquake  at  Rome  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  having  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Galba." 

(v.)   The  FIFTH  SIGN  is.  Fearful  Sights  and  Signs  from  Heaven. 

Prophecy.  —  Luke  xxi.  11.   There  shall  he  fearful  sights  and  signs  from  heaven. 

Fui-filment.  —  Many  prodigies  are  related  by  Josephus ;  particularly  that  in 
Judaea,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  "  there  broke  out  a  prodigious  storm  in  the  night,  with  the  utmost  violence 
and  very  strong  winds,  with  the  largest  showers  of  rain,  with  continual  lightnings, 
terrible  thunderings,  and  amazing  concussions  and  bellowings  of  the  earth  that  was 

'  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  18.  §  5.  "^  Ibid.  §  7.  ct  8.  '  Ibid.  chap.  20.  §  2. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  20.  c.  1.  §  1.  '  Ibid.  c.  5.    Dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  "§  3,&c. 
«  Ibid.  c.  17.  '  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  §  9. 

*  Suetonius,  in  Claudio,  c.  18.  Taciti  Anuales,  lib.  12.  c.  43,  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  2.  c.  8. 

"  Anti<[.  lib.  20.  c.  2.  §  5.  (al.  6.)  '"  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  4.  c.  6.  §  1. 

"  Pbilostratus,  in  Vita  Apollonii,  lib.  4.  c.  34.  "  Taciti  Annalcs,  lib.  14.  c.  27. 

"  Ibid.  lib.  15.  c.  22.     This  earthquake  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  Nat.  QuosU  hb.  6.  c  1. 
"  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  c.  18. 
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in  an  earthquake.  These  things  were  a  manifest  indication,  that  some  destruction 
was  coming  upon  men,  when  the  system  of  this  world  was  thrown  into  such  a  dis- 
order;  and  any  one  would  guess  that  these  wonders  portended  some  grand  calami- 
ties that  were  impending." '  The  same  historian,  in  the  preface*  to  his  history  of 
the  Jewish  war,  undertakes  to  record  the  signs  and  prodigies  that  preceded  it ;  and 
accordingly  in  his  sixth  book ^  he  enumerates  them  thus:  —  1.  A  star  hung  over 
the  city  like  a  sword,  and  the  comet  continued  for  a  whole  year.  —  2.  The  people 
being  assembled  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
night  there  shone  so  great  a  light  about  the  altar  and  the  temple,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  bright  day,  and  this  continued  for  half  an  hour.  —  3.  At  the  same  feast,  a  cow, 
led  by  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  brought  forth  a  lamb  in  the  middle  of  the  temple.  — 
4.  The  eastern  gate  of  the  temple,  which  was  of  solid  brass,  and  very  heavy,  and 
was  scarcely  shut  in  an  evening  by  twenty  men,  and  was  fastened  by  strong  bars 
and  bolts,  was  seen  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night  opened  of  its  own  accord,  and 
could  hardly  be  shut  again.  —  5.  Before  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  were  seen  over 
all  the  country,  chariots  and  armies  fighting  in  the  clouds,  and  besieging  cities  — 
6.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  the  priests  were  going  into  the  inner  temple  by 
night  as  usual  to  attend  their  service,  they  heard  first  a  motion  and  noise,  and  then 
a  voice  as  of  a  multitude,  saying.  Let  u-s  depart  hence.  —  7.  What  Josephus  reckons 
as  the  most  terrible  of  all,  one  Jesus,  an  ordinary  country  fellow,  four  years  before 
the  war  began,  and  when  the  city  was  in  peace  and  plenty,  came  to  the  feast  of  ta- 
bernacles, and  ran  crying  up  and  down  the  streets  day  and  night,  "  A  voice  from 
the  eaxt,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  from  the  four  winds,  a  voice  against  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  a  voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides,  a  voice  against  all  the 
people."  The  magistrates  endeavoured  by  stripes  and  torture  to  restrain  him  ;  but 
he  still  cried  with  a  mournful  voice,  "  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem  !  "  This  he  continued 
to  do  for  seven  years  and  five  months  together,  and  especially  at  the  great  festivals; 
and  he  neither  grew  hoarse,  nor  was  tired  ;  but  went  about  the  walls  and  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Woe,  woe  to  the  city,  and  to  the  people,  and  to  the  temple ; "  and  as  he 
added  at  last,  "  Woe,  woe  also  to  myself,"  it  happened  that  a  stone  from  some  sling 
or  engine  immediately  struck  him  dead.  These  were  in&Qe^  fearful  signs  and  great 
sights  from  heaven ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  credible  historian  than  the  author  who 
relates  them,  and  who  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  and  heard  them.^ 
But  it  may  add  some  weight  to  his  relation,  that  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  also 
gives  us  a  summary  account  of  the  same  occurrences.  He  says*,  that  there  hap- 
pened several  prodigies,  armies  were  seen  engaging  in  the  heavens,  arms  were  seen 
glittering,  and  the  temple  shone  with  the  sudden  fire  of  the  clouds,  the  doors  of  the 
temple  opened  suddenly,  and  a  voice  greater  than  human  was  heard,  that  the  gods 
were  departing,  and  likewise  a  great  motion  of  their  departing.  Dr.  Jortin's  remark 
is  very  pertinent :  —  If  Christ  had  not  expressly  foretold  this,  many  who  give  little 
heed  to  portents,  and  who  knew  that  historians  have  been  too  credulous  in  that 
point,  would  have  suspected  that  Josephus  exaggerated,  and  that  Tacitus  was  mis- 
informed ;  but  as  the  testimonies  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus  confirm  the  predictions 
of  Christ,  so  the  predictions  of  Christ  confirm  the  wonders  recorded  by  these  his- 
torians.^ 

(vi.)   The  SIXTH  sign  is,  The  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

Pbophect.  — Mark  xiii.  9. ;  Matt.  xxiv.  9. ;  Luke  xxi.  12.  But  before  all  these 
things,  they  shall  lay  hands  on  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  deliver  you  up  to  councils, 
to  the  synagogues  and  to  prisons,  to  be  beaten ;  and  shall  kill  you.  And  ye  shall  be 
hated  of  all  nations,  and  shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  my  name's  sake, 
for  a  testimony  against  them. 

Fulfilment.  —  The  precision  with  which  the  time  Is  specified,  is  very  remark- 

»  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  §  5.  Mbid.  §  11.  »  Ibid,  lib.  6.  c.  5.  §  3. 

*  Mr.  Milman  has  admirably  wrought  up  these  portentous  signs  in  his  Poem  on  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem,  pp.  1 06 — 114. 

*  Evenerant  prodigia  —  Visas  per  coelum  concurrere  acies,  rutilantia  arma,  et  subito 
nubium  igne  coUueere  templura.  Expassa  repente  delubri  fores,  et  audita  major  humana 
vox,  Excedcre  Deos.  Simul  ingens  motus  excedentium.  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  13.  p.  217. 
edit.  Lipsii. 

*  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  i.  p.  41. 
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able.  Previously  to  the  otlier  prognostics  of  (he  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  were  tau-zht  to  expect  the  hardships  of  per.-ecution  ;  and 
how  exactly  this  prediction  was  accomplislied  we  may  read  in  tlic  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Tliere  we  find  that  some  were  delivered  to  councils^  as  Peter  and  John, 
(iv.  5,  &c.)  Some  were  brnnght  before  rulers  and  kings,  as  Paul  before  Gallio 
(xviii.  12.),  Felix  (xxiv.),  Fcstus,  and  Agrippa  (xxv.j.  Some  had  a  mouth  and 
wisdom  ivhich  all  their  adversaries  were  not  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist,  as  it  is  said  of 
Stephen  (vi.  10.),  that  they  were  n:)t  able  to  resist  the  tvisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which 
he  spahe,  and  Paul  made  even  Felix  to  tremble  (xxiv.  25.),  and  the  Gospel  still  pre- 
vailed against  all  opposition  and  persecution  whatever.  Some  were  imprisoned,  as 
I'eter  and  John  (iv.  3.)  Some  were  beaten,  as  Paul  and  Silas  (xvi.  23).  Some 
vrcre  put  to  death,  as  Ste])\nin  {v\\.  59  ),  and  James  the  brother  of  John  (xii.  2.) 
But  if  we  would  look  farther,  we  have  a  n:ore  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
prediction,  in  the  persecutions  under  Nero,  in  which  (besides  numberless  other 
Christians)  fellthose^  two  great  champions  of  our  faith,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
And  it  wjvs  nominis preelinm,  as  Tertidlian^  terms  it;  it  was  a  war  against  the  very 
name.  Though  a  man  was  possessed  of  every  human  virtue,  yet  it  was  crime 
enough  if  he  was  a  Christian :  so  true  were  our  Saviour's  words,  that  they  should 
be  hated  of  all  nations/})/'  his  Jiame's  sake.  Hence  arose  that  common  saying  among 
•the  heathens  —  Vir  bonus  Caius  Sejus  ;  tonquam  modo  quid  Christianus :  —  Caius 
Sejus  is  a  good  man,  only  he  is  a  Christian. 

(vii.)    The  SEVENTH  sign  was,  The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  through- 
out the  then  known  tcorld. 

Pkophect. — Mark  xiii.  10.  The  Gospel  must  he  published  among  all  nations.   The 
Fulfilment  of  this  prediction  is   recorded,   from  Christian  and  from   Ile.itlicn 
testimony,  supra,  pp.  301 — 304. 

§  2.    The  Circumstances  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
(i.)    The  Siege  of  Jerusalem  hy  the  Roman  Armies. 

Prophecy. — Luke  xxi.  20.;  Matt.  xxiv.  15. ;  Mark  xiii.  14.  When  yc  shall  see 
Jerusalem  compassed  ivith  armies,  [and]  thu  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  vf  by 
Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  where  it  ought  not,  in  the  holy  place,  —  then  know  that  the. 
desolation  thereof  is  nigh.  —  Luke  xix.  43.  The  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine 
enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  round  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in 
on  extery  side. 

FrLFiLMENT.  —  The  devoted  place,  which  was  the  immediate  object  of  these  for- 
midable denunciations,  is  here  most  clearly  pointed  out.  The  abomination  of  dc.to- 
lation  is  the  Roman  army  ;  and  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  hcly 
place  is  the  Roman  army  encamped  around  Jerusalem  ;  for  not  only  the  temple  and 
the  mountain  on  which  it  stood,  but  also  the  whole  city  of  Jerut^alcm  and  several 
furlongs  of  land  round  it,  were  accounted  holy.  This  Jesus  Christ  declared  to  be 
the  ahoinination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  in  his  ninth  and  eleventh 
chapters  ;  and  so  let  every  one  who  reads  these  prophecies  understand  them,  and  in 
reference  to  this  very  event  they  are  understood  hy  the  rabbins.  The  Roman  army 
is  further  called  the  abomination,  on  account  of  its  ensigns,  for  the  images  of  the 
emperor  and  the  eagles  which  were  carried  in  front  of  the  legions,  were  regarded 
with  religious  abhorrence  by  the  Jews,  as  they  were  ranked  among  the  pagan 
deities,  and  reverenced  with  divine  honours.  Joscphus  relates,  that  after  the  city 
was  taken,  the  Romans  brought  their  ensigns  into  tlie  temple,  placed  them  over  the 
eastern  gate,  and  sacrificed  to  them  there.* 

A  trench  was  literally  cast  about  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was  besieged  by  Titus. 
The  Roman  armies  compassed  it  round  about  completely  ;  and  although  it  was  at  first 
considered  an  impracticable  project  to  surround  the  whole  city  with  a  wall,  yet  Titus 
animated  his  army  to  make  the  attempt.  Josephushas  given  a  very  particular  acr- 
count  of  the  building  of  this  wall ;  which,  he  says,  was  effected  in  three  days,  though. 
it  was  not  less  than  thirty-nine  furlongs  (nearly  nine  English  miles)  in  length,  and 

'  EuBcb.  Eccks.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  ?.5. 

'  Terttd.  Apol   c.  2.  p.  4.  edit.  KiL'altii.     Paris,  1675. 

»  Do  Bell.  Jiul.  lib.  6.  c.  6.  §  1. 
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had  thirteen  towers  erected  at  proper  distances,  in  which  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
placed,  as  in  garrisons.  When  the  wall  was  thus  completed,  the  Jews  were  so 
inclosed  on  eveinj  side,  that  no  person  could  escape  out  of  the  city,  and  no  provision 
could  be  brought  in  ;  so  that  the  besieged  Jews  were  involved  in  the  most  terrible 
distress  by  the  famine  that  ensued.^ 

(ii.)   Christ's  prophetic  advice  to  the  Christians  who  might  then  he  in 
Jerusalem,  to  make  their  escape. 

Prophecy.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  16—18. ;  Mark  xiii.  14—16.  ;  Luke  xxi.  21.  Then  let 
them  which  are  in  Jiulceaflee  to  the  mountains,  and  let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it 
depart  out,  and  let  them  that  are  in  the  [adjacent]  countries  enter  thereinto.  And  let  not 
him  that  is  on  the  house-top  go  down  into  the  house,  neither  enter  therein  to  take  any 
thing  out  of  his  house.  And  let  him  that  is  in  the  field  not  turn  back  again  to  take  up 
his  garment  (which  he  ha<l  thrown  aside  as  an  incumbrance). 

Fulfilment.  —  This  counsel  was  wisely  remembered  and  wisely  followed  by  the 
Christians  afterwards.  By  JudcBU,  in  this  part  of  our  Lord's  prophecy,  we  are  to 
understand  all  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine,  both  the  plain  and  the  hill  countries, 
which  at  that  time  had  received  the  appellation  of  Judaea.  By  the  mountains  we  are 
to  understand  the  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  especially  those 
which  during  the  Jewish  war  were  under  the  government  of  the  younger  Agrippa, 
to  whom  the  emperor  Claudius  gave  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis  (the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip),  and  Abilene  (the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanius).  Nero  afterwards  added  that 
quarter  of  Galilee  where  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  stood,  and  in  Perasa,  Julias  with  its 
fourteen  villages.  As  all  these  mountainous  countries  remained  in  obedience  to  the 
Romans,  those  who  fled  into  them  were  safe.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  Josephus 
informs  us  that  Cestius  Gallus,  the  president  of  Syria,  came  with  a  powerful  army 
against  Jerusalem;  which  he  might  have  assaulted  and  taken:  but  without  any  just 
reason,  and  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  he  raised  the  siege  and  departed. 
Immediately  after  his  retreat,  "  many  of  the  principal  Jewish  people  forsook  the 
city,  as  men  do  a  sinking  ship."  ^  And  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  Vespasian  was 
drawing  his  forces  towards  Jerusalem,  a  great  multitude  fled  from  Jericho  into  the 
mountainous  country  for  their  security.'  Among  these  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
some  Christians  ;  but  we  learn  more  certainly  from  ecclesiastical  historians  *,  that, 
at  this  juncture,  all  who  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  warned  by  this  oracle  or  pro- 
phecy, quilted  Jerusalem,  and  removed  to  Pella,  and  other  places  beyond  the  river 
Jordan;  and  thus  marvellously  escaped  the  general  shipwreck  of  their  country; 
for  we  do  not  read  any  where  that  so  much  as  one  Christian  perished  in  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem. 

(iii.)   The  appearance  of  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  during  the 

siege. 

Prophecy.  —  Mark  xiii.  22.  ;  Matt  xxiv.  24.  False  Christs  and  false  prophets 
shall  rise,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders  ;  insomuch  that  if  it  were  possible, 
they  should  deceive  the  very  elect  (that  is),  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fulfilment.  —  Our  Saviour  had  before  cautioned  his  disciples  against  false 
Christs.  (See  pp.  566,  567.  supra.)  This  prediction  is  not  a  repetition  ol'the  former 
prophecy,  but  relates  to  those  impostor?  who  appeared  during  the  time  of  the  siege, 
and  concerning  whom  Josephus^  thus  speaks :  —  "  The  tyrannical  zealots,  who  ruled 
the  city,  suborned  many  false  prophets  to  declare,  that  aid  would  be  given  to  the 
people  from  heaven.  This  was  done  to  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  desert, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  confidence.  In  this  manner  impostors,  abusing  the  sacred 
name  of  God,  deluded  the  unhappy  multitude  ;  who,  like  infatuated  men  that  have 
neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  reason  to  judge,  regarded  neither  the  infallible  denuncia- 
tions pronounced  by  the  ancient  prophets,  nor  the  clear  prodigies  that  indicated  the 
approaching  desolation." 


'  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib  5.  c    12.  §§  1—3. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  19.  §  6.  c.  20.  §  1.  »  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  §  2. 

*  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  3.  c.  6.     Epiphanius  adversus  Nazarasos,  lib.  1.  §  7. 

*  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  6.  c.  5. 
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(iv.)    The  Miseries  of  the  Jews  during,  aiid  snhsequenllij  to,  the  Siege. 

Prophecy.  —  Luke  xxi.  22.  For  these  be  the  (lays  of  vengeance,  that  all  things 
which  are  written  may  he  fulfilled.  —  Mark  xiii.  17.  19. ;  Matt,  xxiv  19.  21.  ;  Luke 
xxi.  23,24.  But  woe  to  them  that  are  with  child,  and  that  give  suck  in  those  days,  for 
in  those  days  there  shall  he  gi-eat  tribulation,  dist7-ess  in  the  land,  and  lorath  upon  this 
people;  such  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  ivhich  God  created  unto  this 
time ;  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  Aiid  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be 
led  away  captive  into  all  nations. 

Fulfilment.  —  It  is  a  vei-y  material  circumstance  in  this  prophecy,  that  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  Jews  should  be  so  strange  and  unparalleled,  as  never  was  in  the  world 
before;  for  though  it  might  easily  have  been  foretold  from  tlie  temper  of  tlie 
people,  which  was  prone  to  sedition,  that  they  were  very  likely  to  provoke  tlie 
Itomans  against  them  ;  yet  there  was  no  probability  that  all  thinj;s  should  have 
come  to  such  an  extremity ;  for  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  Roman  government  to 
destroy  any  of  those  provinces  which  were  under  them,  but  only  to  keep  them  in 
subjection,  and  reduce  them  by  reasonable  severity  in  case  of  revolt.  But  that  siicli 
a  calamity  should  have  liappened  to  them  under  Titus,  who  was  tiie  mildest,  and 
farthest  from  severity  of  all  mankind,  nothing  was  more  unlikely ;  and  that  any 
people  should  conspire  together  to  their  own  ruin,  and  so  blindly  and  obstinately 
run  themselves  into  such  calamities,  as  made  tliem  the  pity  of  their  enemies,  was  the 
most  incredible  thing;  so  that  nothing  less  tlian  a  prophetical  spirit  could  have 
foretold  so  contingent  and  improbable  a  thing  as  this  was.  To  the  extreme  suffer- 
ings of  the  Jews,  Josephus  bears  most  ample  testimony.  In  the  preface  to  his 
history  of  the  Jewish  War,  speaking  generally  of  the  calamities  that  befell  the  Jews, 
he  says,  almost  in  our  Sa\  iour's  words,  that  "  all  the  calamities,  which  hud  bfftdlen 
any  nation  trom  the  beginning  of  the  world,  were  but  small  in  comparison  of  those 
of  the  Jews."  '  A  brief  enumeration  of  particulars,  will,  however,  show  the  extre- 
mities to  which  this  unhappy  nation  was  reduced. 

Within  the  city,  the  fury  of  the  opposite  factions  was  so  great  that  they  filled  all 
places,  even  the  temple  itself,  with  continual  slaughters.  Nay,  to  such  a  height  did 
their  madness  rise,  that  they  destroyed  the  very  granaries  of  corn,  which  siiould 
have  sustained  them  ;  and  burnt  the  magazines  of  arms  which  should  have  dL-fentied 
them.^  By  this  means,  when  the  siege  had  lasted  only  two  months,  the  famine 
began  to  rage,  and  at  length  reduced  them  to  such  straits,  that  the  barbarities 
which  they  practised  are  not  to  be  imagined.  All  the  reverence  due  to  age,  and 
the  sacred  ties  of  parent  and  child  were  annihilated.  Children  snatched  the  half 
baked  morsels  which  their  fathers  were  eating,  out  of  their  mouths ;  and  mothers 
even  snatched  the  food  out  of  their  own  children's  mouths.'  As  the  siege  advanced, 
the  ravages  of  the  famine  increased,  and  devoured  the  people  by  whole  houses  and 
families  ;  the  upper  rooms  were  filled  with  women  and  children  who  were  dying  by 
famine,  and  the  lanes  of  the  city  were  full  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  aged.*  The 
children  also,  and  the  young  men,  wandered  about  the  market  places  like  shadows, 
and  fell  down  dead  wheresoever  their  misery  seized  them.  At  length  the  famine 
became  so  extreme,  that  they  gladly  devoured  what  the  most  sordid  animals  refused 
to  touch ;  and  a  woman  of  distinguished  rank  (who  had  been  stripped  and 
plundered  of  all  her  goods  and  provisions  by  the  soldiers),  in  hunger,  rage,  and  de- 
spair, killed  and  roasted  her  babe  at  the  breast,  and  had  eaten  one  half  of  him 
before  the  horrid  deed  was  discovered.^ 

Durin"  the  siege,  many  hundreds,  who  were  taken  by  the  Romans,  were  first 
whipped,  then  tormented  with  various  kinds  of  tortures,  and  finally  crucified ;  the 
Roman  soldiers  nailing  them  (out  of  the  wrath  and  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Jews) 

•  Josephus,  do  Bell.  Jiid.  lib.  1.    Prsef.  §  4.  ^  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  1.  §  4. 
'  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  §§  2,  3.  *  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  12.  §  3. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  §§  3,  4.  The  historian  deplores  the  cruel  deed  as  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  nature,  which  had  never  been  perpetrated  by  Greek  or  barbarian;  and  such 
as  he  would  not  have  related,  if  there  had  not  been  innumerable  witnesses  to  it  in  his  own 
age.  It  may  bo  proper  to  remark  that  this  horrid  circuni.stance  was  a  further  accomplish- 
ment of  the  proiiliecy  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxviiu  53.  56,  57.;  and  which  had  twice  before 
been  fulfilled,  —  lirst  in  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  idolatrous  ten  tribes,  when  besieged  by 
Benhadad  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  vi.  29.),  —  and  ii^'niii  in  Jcnisalcm,  when  besieged  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.     See  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ii.  '20.,  iv.  10. 
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one  after  one  way,  and  another  after  another,  to  crosses  by  way  of  jest :  until  at 
lengtli  the  multitude  became  so  great  that  room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and 
crosses  for  the  bodies.^  Thus  terribly  was  their  imprecation  fulfilled  :  —  His  blood 
be  on  us,  and  on  our  children  !  (Matt,  xxvii.  25.) 

Not  to  enter  into  details  of  the  multitudes  that  were  massacred  by  the  contending 
factions  in  Jerusalem,  the  full  accomplishment  of  Christ's  prediction,  that  the  Jews 
should  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  is  recorded  by  Josephus  ^  when  describing  the 
sacking  of  that  city. 

"  And  now  rushing  into  every  lane,  they  slew  whomsoever  they  found,  without 
distinction,  and  burnt  the  houses  and  all  the  people  who  had  fled  into  them.  And 
when  they  entered  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  they  found  whole  families  of  dead  per- 
sons, and  houses  full  of  carcasses  destroyed  by  famine;  then  they  came  out  with 
their  hands  empty.  And  though  they  thus  pitied  the  dead,  they  did  not  feel  the 
same  emotion  for  the  living,  but  killed  all  they  met,  whereby  they  filled  the  lanes 
with  dead  bodies.  The  whole  city  ran  with  blood,  insomuch,  that  many  things 
which  were  burning,  were  extinguished  by  the  blood."  Thus  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  slain  with  the  sword  ;  thus  was  she  laid  even  with  the  ground,  and  her 
children  with  her.  "  The  soldiers  being  now  wearied  with  killing  the  Jews,  and  yet 
a  great  number  remaining  alive,  Caesar  commanded  that  only  the  armed,  and  they 
who  resisted,  should  be  slain.  But  the  soldiers  killed  also  the  old  and  the  infirm  ; 
and  taking  the  young  and  strong  prisoners,  carried  them  into  the  women's  court  in 
the  temple.  Cassar  appointed  one  Fronto,  his  freedman  and  friend,  to  guard  them, 
and  to  determine  the  fate  of  each.  All  the  robbers  and  the  seditious  he  slew,  one  of 
them  betraying  another.  But  picking  out  such  youths  as  were  remarkable  for 
stature  and  beauty,  he  reserved  them  for  the  triumph.  All  the  rest  that  were 
above  seventeen  years  old,  he  sent  bound  into  Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  labour 
there.  Titus  also  sent  many  of  them  into  the  provinces,  to  be  slain  in  the  theatres, 
by  beasts  and  the  sword.  And  those  who  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age  were 
slain.     And  during  the  time  Fronto  judged  them,  a  thousand  died  of  hunger." 

But  the  falling  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  mentioned  in  our  Lord's  prophecy,  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  what  happened  at  the  siege,  in  which  not  fewer  than  eleven 
hundred  thousand  perished.^  It  also  comprehended  all  the  slaughters  made  of  the 
Jews  in  different  battles,  sieges,  and  massacres,  both  in  their  own  country  and  at 
other  j)laces,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Thus,  by  the  command  of 
Florus,  who  was  the  first  author  of  the  war,  there  were  slain  at  Jerusalem  *,  three 
thousand  and  six  hundred:  — By  the  inhabitants  of  Ccesarca^,  above  twenty  thousand: 

—  At  Scythopolis^,  above  thirteen  thousand:  —  At  Ascalon'',  two  thousand  five  huu" 
dred,  and  at  Ptolemais,  two  thousand :  —  At  Alexandria,  under  Tiberius  Alexander 
the  i)resident^,^/?//;^  thousand : —  At  Joppa,  when  it  was  taken  by  Cestius  Gallus  *, 
eight  thousand  four  hundred :  —  In  a  mountain  called  Asamon  near  Sepphoris^°,  above 
two  thousand :  —  At  Damascus  ^^,  fen  thousand :  —  In  a  battle  with  the  Romans  at 
Ascalon^^,  ten  thousand:  —  In  an  ambuscade  near  the  same  place ^^,  eight  thousand: 

—  At  Japha^*,  fifteen  thousand: — By  the  Samaritans  upon  Mount  Garizin^^,  eleven 
thousand  and  six  hundred:  —  At  Jotapa^^,  forty  thousand : —  At  Joppa,  when  taken 
by  Vespasian '^,_/b?<r  thousand  two  hundred  :  —  At  Tarichea'^^,  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, and  after  the  city  was  taken,  twelve  hundred : — At  Gainala^^,  four  thousand  were 
slain,  besides ^2;e  thousand  who  tlirew  themselves  down  a  precipice  :  —  Of  those  who 
fled  with  John  from  Gischala^°,  six  thousand:  —  Of  the  Gadure7ies^^, fifteen  thou- 
sand slain,  besides  an  infinite  number  drowned: — In  the  villages  of  Idumasn'^'^,  above 
ten  thousand  slain:  —  At  Gerasa"%  a  thousand :  —  At  Machcerus"^*,  seventeen  hun- 
dred :  —  In  the  wood  of  Jardes^',  three  thousand:  —  In  the  castle  of  Masada^^,  nine 


'  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  5.  c.  11.  §  1.  *  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  8.  §  5.  c.  9.  §§  2,  3. 
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hundred  and  suty :  —  Tn  Cyrene,  by  Catullus  the  governor',  three  thousand:  — 
Besides  these,  many  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  were  slain  in  this  war  who 
are  not  reckoned ;  but  of  those  who  are  reckoned  the  number  amounts  to  above 
one  million  iJirve  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty :  which 
would  appear  almost  incredible,  if  their  own  historian  had  not  so  particularly 
enumerated  them. 

But  be>ides  the  Jews  who  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  others  were  also  to  be  led 
au-ay  captive  into  all  nations ;  and  considering  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  the  number 
of  the  captives  too  was  very  great.  There  were  taken  particularly  at  Japha^,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty:  —  At  Jotapa^,  one  thousand  two  hundred: — At 
Tnrichea*,  six  thousand  chosen  young  men  were  sent  to  Nero,  the  rest  were  sold,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thousand  and  four  hu7idred,  besides  those  who  were  given  to 
Airrippa  : —  Of  the  Gadarenes^,  two  thousand  two  hundred:  —  In  Iduma;a^,  above  a 
thousand.  Many  besides  these  were  taken  at  Jerusalem,  so  that,  as  Josephus  informs 
us',  the  number  of  the  captives  taken  in  the  whole  war  amounted  to  ninety-seven 
thousand;  the  tall  and  handsome  young  men  Titus  reserved  for  his  triumph ;  of  the 
rest,  those  above  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sent  to  the  works  in  Egypt,  but  most 
were  distributed  througli  the  Roman  provinces,  to  be  destroyed  in  their  theatres  by 
the  sword  or  by  the  wild  beasts  ;  those  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves.  Of 
these  captives  many  underwent  a  hard  fate.  Eleven  thousand  of  them*  perished 
for  want.  Titus  exhibited  all  sorts  of  shows  and  spectacles  at  Caesarea,  and®  many 
of  the  cai)tiv''s  were  tliere  destroyed,  some  being  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  and 
others  compelled  to  figlit  in  troops  against  one  another.  At  Ccesarea,  too,  in  honour 
of  his  brother's  biith-day"',  two  thousand  five  hundred  Jews  were  slain  ;  and  a  great 
number  likewise  at  Berytns  in  honour  of  his  father's.  The  like  "  was  done  in  other 
cities  of  Syria.  Those  whom  he  reserved  for  his  triumph  '*  were  Simon  and  John, 
the  generals  of  the  captives,  and  seven  hundred  others  of  remarkable  stature  and 
beauty.  Thus  were  the  Jews  miserably  tormented,  and  distributed  over  the  Roman 
provinces ;  and  are  they  not  still  distressed  and  dispersed  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ? 

Was  not  this  a  time  of  great  tribulation  ?  Were  not  these  days  of  vengeance  in- 
deed ?  Was  there  ever  a  more  exact  accomplishment  of  any  prediction  than  these 
words  of  our  Saviour  had? 

(v.)    The  total  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Prophecy.  —  ISIait.  xxiii.  37,  38.;  Luke  xiii.  34,  35.  O  Jermalem  !  Jerusalem! 
Behidd  your  house  is  lift  unto  you  desolate. —  Matt.  xxiv.  2.;  Mark  xiii.  2.  ;  Luke 
xxi.  6.  The  days  will  come,  in  the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon 
another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.  — Luke  xix.  44.  They  shall  lay  thee  even  with 
the  ground,  and  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another.  —  Luke  xxi.  24.  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  trodden  donm  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentdes  be  fidfilled. 

Fulfilment.  —  It  seemed  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  events  here  foretold 
by  Jesus  Christ  .«hould  ha|)pen  in  that  age,  when  the  Jews  were  at  perfect  peace 
with  tiie  Romnns ;  and  the  strength  of  their  citadel  was  such  as  constrained  Titus 
to  aekiiowleilge  that  it  was  the  singular  hand  of  God  that  compelled  them  to 
relinquish  fortifications  which  no  human  power  could  have  conijuered."  Our 
Saviour's  words  also  were  almost  litei-ally  fulfilled,  and  scarcely  one  stone  was  left 
upon  another.  The  temple  was  a  huilding  of  such  strength  and  grandeur,  of  such 
splendour  and  beauty,  that  it  was  likely  (as  it  was  worthy)  to  be  preserved  for  a 
uionument  of  the  victory  and  glory  of  the  Roman  empire.  Titus  was  accordingly 
very  desirous  of  preserving  it,  and  protested  '*  to  the  Jews,  who  had  fortified  them- 
Rclves  within  it,  that  he  would  preserve  it,  even  against  their  will.  He  had**  ex- 
pressed the  like  desire  of  preserving  the  city  too,  and  repeatedly  sent  Josephus  and 
other  Jews  to  their  countrymen,  to  persuade  them  to  a  surrender.  But  an  overruling 
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rrovidenoe  directed  things  otherwise.  The  Jews  themselves^  first  set  fire  to  the 
jKirticoes  of  the  temple,  and  then  tlie  Romans.  One  of  the  soldiers^  neither  waiting 
lor  any  c(miinand.  nor  tremblinfr  for  such  an  attempt,  but  urged  by  a  certain  divine 
impulse,  threw  a  burning  brand  in  at  the  golden  window,  and  thereby  set  fire  to  the 
buildings  of  the  temple  itself  Titus'  ran  immediately  to  the  temple,  and  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  extinguish  the  flame.  But  neither  exhortations  nor  threaten- 
ings  could  restrain  their  violence.  They  either  could  not  hear,  or  would  not  hear; 
and  those  behind  encouraged  those  before  to  set  fire  to  the  temple.  He  was  still 
for  preserving  the  holy  place.  He  commanded  his  soldiers  even  to  be  beaten  for 
disobeying  him  ;  but  their  anger  and  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and  a  certain  warlike 
vehement  fury  overcame  their  reverence  for  their  general  and  their  dread  for  his 
commands.  A  soldier  in  the  dark  set  fire  to  the  doors  ;  and  thus,  as  Josephus  says, 
the  temple  was  burnt  against  the  will  of  Caesar. 

When  the  soldiers  had  rested  from  their  horrid  work  of  blood  and  plunder,  Titus 
gave  orders  to  demolish  the  foundations  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  But,  that  pos- 
terity might  judge  of  the  glory  and  value  of  his  conquests,  he  left  three  towers 
standing  as  monuments  of  the  prodigious  strength  and  greatness  of  the  city;  and 
also  a  part  of  the  western  wall,  which  he  designed  as  a  rampart  for  a  garrison  to 
keep  the  surrounding  country  in  subjection.  All  the  other  buildings  were  com- 
pletely levelled  with  the  ground.  It  is  recorded  by  Maimonides,  and  likewise  in 
the  Jewish  Talmud,  that  Terentius  Rufus,  an  oflicer  in  the  army  of  Titus,  with  a 
ploughshare  tore  up  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  thus  remarkably  fulfilled 
tiie  words  of  the  prophet  Micah  :  Therefore  shall  Zion,  for  your  sake,  he  ploughed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high 
jilacps  of  the  forest.  (Micah  iii.  12  )  The  city  also  shared  the  same  fate,  and  was 
burnt  and  destroyed  together  with  the  temple.*  With  the  exception  of  the  three 
towers,  above  mentioned  as  being  left  standing*,  all  the  rest  of  the  city  was  so  demo- 
lished and  levelled  with  the  ground  that  those  who  came  to  see  it  could  not  believe 
that  it  had  ever  been  inhabited  And  when  Titus  came  again  to  Jerusalem  in  his 
way  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  beheld  the  sad  devastation,  he  bitterly  lamented  the 
cruel  necessity  which  had  compelled  him  to  destroy  so  magnificent  a  city.  After 
the  city  was  thus  taken  and  destroyed,  a  great  quantity  of  riches  were  found  by  the 
Romans,  who  dug  up  the  ruins  in  search  of  the  treasures  which  had  been  concealed 
in  the  earth.®  So  literally  were  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  accomplished  in  the  ruin 
both  of  the  city  and  of  the  temjile  !  Well  might  Eleazar  say  to  the  Jews  who  were 
besieged  in  the  fortress  of  Mas;  da  —  "What  is  become  of  our  city,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  inhabited  by  God  ?  —  It  is  now  demolished  to  the  very  foundations, 
and  the  only  monument  of  it  that  is  left  is  —  the  camp  of  those  who  destroyed  it, 
which  is  still  pitched  upon  its  remains."  Well  might  he  express  a  passionate  wish 
that  they  had  all  died  before  they  beheld  that  holy  city  demolished  by  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  sacred  temple  so  profanely  dug  up  from  its  foundation.' 

As  the  Jews  were  to  be  led  aivai/  captive  into  all  nations,  so  was  Jerusalem  to  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.  So  completely 
was  Judffia  subjugated,  that  the  very  land  itself  was  sold  by  Vespasian,  the  Gen- 
tiles possessing  it,  while  the  Jews  were  nearly  all  slain  or  led  into  captivity  ;  and 
Jerusalem  has  never  since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  When,  indeed,  the 
emperor  Hadrian  visited  the  eastein  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  and  found  Jeru- 
salem a  heap  of  ruins,  forty-seven  years  after  its  destruction,  he  determined  to  re- 
build it ;  but  not  exactly  on  the  same  spot.  He  called  the  new  city  ^lia,  placed  a 
Roman  colony  in  it,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  in  the  room  of 
the  temple  of  Jehovah.  This  profanation  of  the  holy  place  was  the  great  cause  of 
the  rebellions  and  sufferings  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  city 
was  once  more  taken  by  them  and  burnt.  —  Hadrian  rebuilt  it  —  re-established  the 
colony  — ;  ordered  the  statue  of  a  hog  (wiiich  the  Jews  held  in  religious  abhorrence) 
to  be  set  up  over  the  gate  that  opened  towards  Bethlehem ;  and  published  an  edict, 
strictly  forbidding  any  Jew,  on  pain  of  death,  to  enter  the  city,  or  even  to  look  at  it 
from  a  distance.     Thus  the  city  remained,   till  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  first 
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Christian  emperor,  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  restored  the  name  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  reside  there.  Attempting  in  vain  to  get  pos- 
session of  their  capital,  Constantine  caused  their  ears  to  be  cut  off,  their  bodies  to 
be  marked  as  rebels,  and  dispersed  them  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  fu- 
gitives and  slaves.  The  emperor  Julian,  from  enmity  to  the  Christians,  favoured 
the  Jews;  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  contradicting  the  prophecy  concerning  it,  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  temple  ;  but  he  was  miraculously  prevented,  and  obliged  to 
desist  from  his  impious  undertaking.  Jovian  revived  the  severe  edict  of  Hadrian ; 
and  the  Greek  emperors  continued  the  prohibition  ;  so  that  the  wretched  Jews  used 
to  give  money  to  the  soldiers  for  permission  to  behold  and  weep  over  the  ruins  of 
their  temple  and  city,  particularly  in  the  return  of  that  memorable  day,  on  which  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  llomans.  In  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia, 
took  and  plundered  it;  but  Heraclius  soon  recovered  the  possession  of  it. —  In  637, 
the  Christians  surrendered  Jerusalem  to  Omar,  the  Saracen  caliph,  who  built  a 
mosque  upon  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Saracens  above  400  years,  and  then  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  They  retained  it  till 
the  year  1099,  when  the  Franks  took  it  under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  General  of  the 
Crusaders.  The  Franks  kept  possession  88  years,  that  is,  till  1187,  when  the  Turks, 
under  Saladin,  retook  it  by  capitulation,  and  with  them  it  has  remained  ever  since.^ 

"  Thus  literally  has  this  prophecy  been  hitherto  fulfilled !  —  Jerusalem  has 
been  thus  constantly  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles, —  the  Romans,  the  Saracens, 
the  Franks,  and  the  Turks.  —  Its  ancient  inhabitants  have  been  expelled,  and  per- 
secuted, and  its  holy  places  have  been  polluted.  The  eagles  of  idolatrous  Rome,  the 
crescent  of  the  impostor  Mahomet,  and  the  banner  of  popery  carried  by  the  Cru- 
saders, have  been  successively  displayed  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  sanctuary  of  Je- 
hovah, for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years."  ^  And  the  Jews  are  still  preserved  a 
living  and  continued  monument  of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  and  of  the 
irrefragable  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  prediction,  however  (till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  he  ful- 
filled), indicates  that  Jerusalem,  —  the  city  once  heuutifid  for  situation  and  the  joy  of 
the  ivhole  earth,  —shall  not  be  trodden  down  for  ever.  "  The  times  of  the  Gentiles 
will  be  fulfilled,  when  the  times  of  the  four  great  kingdoms  of  the  Gentiles,  accord- 
ing to  Daniel's  prophecies,  shall  be  expired,  and  the  fifth  kingdom,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  shall  be  set  up  in  their  place,  and  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take  the 
kingdom,  and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever.  Jerusalem,  as  it 
as  hitherto  remained,  so  probably  will  remain  in  subjection  to  the  Gentiles,  U7itil 
these  times  of  the  Gentiles  he  fufilled ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it  (Rom.  xi.  25,  26.), 
uiUil  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  and  be- 
come a-'ain  tlie  people  of  God.  The  fulness  of  the  Jews  will  come  in  as  well  as  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  For  (ver.  12.  25,  26.)  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of 
'the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles  ;  how  much  more  their 
fulnrss  Y  For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  that 
blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  f illness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in. 
And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved."^ 


SECT.  IV. 

THAT  THEKE  IS  SALVATION  ONLY  THUOUGH  CHRIST  —  AND  THE  DANGEB  OF 
HEJECTING  IT. 

§  1.    That  there  is  salvation  ONLY  through  Christ. 
Prophecy.  — Zech.  xiii.  1.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the 
house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness.— 

«  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57—69.  The  preceding 
account  of  the  accomplishment  of  our  Saviour's  predictions  concerning  the  destruction  ot 
Jerusalem,  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  thp 
Jews,  arc  chiefly  abridged  from  this  learned  prelate's  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and 
twenty-first  dissertations,  with  occsisional  assistance  from  Mr.  Kelt's  History,  the  Inter- 
preter of  Proplieey,  w.l.  i.  pp.  288  —  333. 

••'  Kelt  on  Prophecy,  >ol.  i.  p.  333.  '  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  n.  n  ?o 
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Mai.  IV.  2.  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise,  with 
healing  in  his  wings.  —  Isa.  liii.  11.  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  jus- 
tify many.  —  Isa.  lix.  20.  The  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Sion,  and  unto  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.  See  Rom.  xi.  26. — Ps.  cxviii  22.  The  stone 
which  the  builders  refused,  the  same  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner.  Isa. 
xxviii.  16.;  Matt.  xxi.  42. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  iii.  16.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
Compare  also  1  Thess.  v.  9.  ;  John  xvii.  3.  —  Luke  xxiv.  47.  That  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name.  See  also  Acts  x.  43. — Acts  xiii. 
38,  39.  Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  by  him 
all  that  believe  are  justified.  —  Acts  iv.  11,  12.  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at 
nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  Heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved. 

§  2.    Of  the  necessity  of  believing  in  Christ,  and  the  danger  of  reject- 
ing him. 

Deut.  xviii.  15.  19.  The  Lord  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet — Unto  him  shall 
ye  hearken — Whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which  he  shall  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  [In  Acts  iii.  23.  this  prediction  is  cited  and 
applied  to  Jesus  Christ.]  —  Numb,  xv,  30,  31.  The  soul  that  doth  aught  presump- 
tuously—  reproacheth  the  Lord:  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people,  because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord. — Ps.  ii.  12.  Kiss  the  Son, 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  right  way. 

John  iii.  18.  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  Son  of 
God.  —  Heb.  ii.  3.  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  —  Heb.  x. 
26.  29.  If  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  despised 
Moses'  law  died  without  mercy,  under  two  or  three  witnesses:  of  how  much  sorer 
punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God, 
and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  unholy 
thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace.  —  The  Lord  shall  be  revealed 
from  Heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
nut  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Christ,   2  Thess.  i.  7,  8. 

**  The  testimony  of  Jesvs  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy  "  (Rev.  xlx.  10.); 
—  and  of  that  testimony  it  were  easy  to  have  offered  hundreds  of 
instances  equally  striking  with  those  above  given.  Copious  as  the 
preceding  table  of  prophecies  is,  the  selection  has  necessarily  been 
restricted  to  THE  PRINCIPAL,  in  order  that  this  article  of  our  Appen- 
dix  might  not  be  extended  to  an  undue  length.  The  reader,  who 
is  desirous  of  seeing  all  (or  nearly  all)  the  predictions  relative  to 
the  Messiah),  is  referred  to  Huet's  '*  Demonstratio  Evangelica," 
Prop.  IX.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  595—1056.  Amsterdam,  1680,)  and  to  Mr. 
Barker's  "  Messiah ;  being  the  Prophecies  concerning  him  metho 
dized,  with  their  Accomplishments ;  London,  1780."  8vo.  Both 
these  works  have  been  consulted  in  drawing  up  the  preceding  table 
of  prophecies  and  their  accomplishments.  At  the  end  of  Vol.  11. 
Book  II.  (pp.  1374—1380.  of  the  first  edition)  of  Dr.  Hales's  "Ana- 
lysis of  Saci'ed  Chronology,"  that  learned  writer  has  given  two  series 
of  the  great  prophecies  and  allusions  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
which  are  expressly  cited  either  as  predictions  fulfilled  in  him,  or  ap- 
plied to  him  by  way  of  accommodation,  in  the  New  Testament.  Tlie 
first  of  these  series  describes  Jesus  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  as  the 
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PROMISED  SEED  OF  THE  WOMAN  in  the  grand  charter  of  our  Re- 
demption (Gen.  ili.  15.);  and  his  pedigree,  sufferings,  and  glory  in 
his  successive  manifesttttions  of  himself,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  second  series  describes  his  character  and  offices,  human  and 
divine.  Although  these  two  series  of  prophecies  consist  only  of 
references  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  some  of  which  necessarily 
coincide  with  the  predictions  above  given  at  length  ;  yet  the  biblical 
student  will  find  his  time  not  ill  spent  in  comparing  them.  The 
series  contains  many  titles  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  could 
not,  for  want  of  room,  be  inserted  in  this  volume. 

To  conclude  :  —  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  most  of  the  prophecies,  delivered  in  the 
Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah,  were  revealed  nearly,  and 
some  of  them  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  yet  scarcely 
one  of  them  can  be  applied  to  any  man  that  ever  lived  upon  earth 
except  to  Him,  who  is  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whom  ffive  all  the  prophets  witness.  (Acts  x.  43.)  With  regard  to 
the  predictions  announced  by  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  voice  of  history 
in  every  age  —  (and  especially  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  Jews) — concurs  to  demonstrate  their  truth,  and,  consequently, 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  more,  therefore,  we  contemplate  these 
astonishing  FACTS,  —  the  more  deeply  we  investigate  the  wonderful 
display  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, — the  more  we  shall  be 
disposed  to  exclaim,  with  the  amazed  centurion,  —  Truly  this  was 
THE  SON  OF  GOD. 


No.  VII. 

PIJOOF8  OF  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  JOSEPHUS's  TESTIMONY 
CONCERNING   JESUS   CHRIST. 

[^Referred  to  in  p.  168.  of  this  Vulurne.2 

joSEPHUS,  though  a  strict  Pharisee,  has  borne  such  a  noble  testi- 
mony to  the  spotless  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome  considered 
and  called  him  a  Christian  writer.  Mr.  AVhiston,  and  some  modern 
writers,  are  of  opinion,  that  he  was  a  Nazarene  or  Ebionite  Jewish 
Christian  ;  while  others  have  affirmed,  tliat  the  passage,  above  cited 
from  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  is  an  interpolation,  principally  (it  should 
seem)  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  favourable  to  be  given  by  a  Jew  to 
Christ;  and  that,  if  Josephus  did  consider  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  or 
expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  him, 
in  which  case  he  would  not  have  despatched  the  miraculous  history  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  World  in  one  short  paragraph,  ^^'hen,  however, 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  fairly  weighed,  we  apprehend  that  it 
will  be  found  to  preponderate  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  testimony  of  Josephus  :  for, 

1.   It  is  found  in  all  the  copies  of  Josephus's  works,  which  are  now 
extant,  whether  printed  or  manuscript ;   in  a  Hebrew  translation  pre- 
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served  In  the  Vatican  Library  ',   and  in  an  Arabic  Version  preserved 
by  the  Maronltes  of  Mount  LIbanus. 

2.  It  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Rufinus  the  antagonist  of  Je- 
rome, Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Sozomen,  Cassiodorus,  Nicephorus,  and 
by  many  other  authors,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries ;  all  of  whom  had  indisputably  seen  various  manu- 
scripts, and  of  considerable  antiquity.  How  then  can  men,  living 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  years  after  these  writers, — and  who  are  so 
remote  both  from  the  sources  consulted  by  them,  as  well  as  from  the 
events  related  by  them,  —  prove  that  all  these  ancient  authors  were 
utterly  destitute  of  discernment,  and  that  all  sagacity  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  our  times  ? 

3.  Josephus  not  only  mentions  with  respect  John  the  Baptist  ^  but 
also  James  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem. — "  Ananus  "  (he  says)  "  as- 
sembled the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  and  brought  before  it  JjMES  the  Brother 
of  Jesus  who  is  called  Christy  with  some  others,  whom  he  delivered  over 
to  be  stoned  as  infractors  of  the  latv.^^  ^  This  passage,  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  never  been  disputed  or  suspected,  contains  an  evident 
reference  to  what  had  already  been  related  concerning  Christ;  for 
why  else  should  he  describe  James  —  a  man  of  himself  but  little 
known  —  as  the  brother  of  Jesus,  if  he  had  made  no  mention  of  Jesus 
before  ? 

4.  It  is  highly  Improbable  that  Josephus,  who  has  discussed  with 
such  minuteness  the  history  of  this  period,  —  mentioned  Judas  of 
Galilee,  Theudas,  and  the  other  obscure  pretenders  to  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist  and  James  the  Brother 
of  Christ, — should  have  preserved  the  profoundest  silence  concerning 
Christ,  whose  name  was  at  that  time  so  celebrated  among  the  Jews, 
and  also  among  the  Romans,  two  of  whose  historians  (Suetonius  and 
Tacitus)  have  distinctly  taken  notice  of  him.  But,  in  all  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  not  a  hint  occurs  on  the  subject  except  the  testimony  in 
question. 

5.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  this  passage  either  was  or  could  be 
forged  by  Eusebius  who  first  cited  it,  or  by  any  other  earlier  writer. 
Had  such  a  forgery  been  attempted,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
been  detected  by  some  of  the  acute  and  inveterate  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  for  both  Josephus  and  his  works  were  so  well  received 
among  the  Romans,  that  he  was  enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  had 
a  statue  erected  to  his  memory.  His  writings  were  also  admitted 
into  the  Imperial  Library.  The  Romans  may  further  be  considered 
as  the  guardians  of  the  integrity  of  his  text ;  and  the  Jews,  we  may 
be  assured,  would  use  all  diligence,  to  prevent  any  interpolation  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  cause.  Yet  It  cannot  be  discovered  that  any 
objection  was  ever  made  to  this  passage,  by  any  of  the  opposers  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  early  ages :  their  silence  therefore  concern- 
ing such  a  charge  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  passage  is  not  a  forgery. 

'  Baronius  (Annales  Ecclesiastici,  ad  annum  134.)  relates  that  the  passage  in  this  He- 
brew translation  of  Josephus  was  marked  with  an  obelus,  which  could  only  have  been  done 
by  a  Jew. 

■•«  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  18.  c.  5.§  8.  '-Ibid.  Jib.  20.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)  §  !• 
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Iiuleetl,  the  Christian  cause  is  so  far  from  needing  any  fraud  to  sup- 
port it,  that  nothing  could  be  more  destructive  to  its  interest,  than 
a  fraud  so  palpable  and  obtrusive. 

To  this  strong  chain  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  Josephus'a 
testimony,  various  objections  have  been  made,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal:  — 

Objection  1.  —  This  passage  was  not  cited  hy  any  early  Christians 
before  Eusebius,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter' 
tullian,  or  Origen  ;  nor  is  it  cited  by  Chrysostom  or  PhotiuSy  who  lived 
after  his  time. 

Answer. — There  is  no  strength  in  this  negative  argument  against  Eusebius, 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  ancient  fathers.  The  fathers  did  not  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus,  1.  either  because  they  had  no  copies  of  liis  works;  or,  2.  be- 
cause his  testimony  was  foreign  to  the  design  which  they  had  in  writing ;  which 
was,  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiali,  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  consequently,  they  had  no  need  of  other  evidence  ;  or,  3.  because,  on  account 
of  this  very  testimony,  the  evidence  of  Josephus  was  disregarded  by  the  Jews 
themselves.' 

Objection  2.  —  The  passage  in  question  interrupts  the  order  of  the 
narration,  and  is  unlike  the  style  of  Josephus. 

Answer.  —  It  is  introduced  naturally  in  the  course  of  the  historian's  narrative, 
the  order  of  which  it  does  not  disturb.  It  is  introduced  under  the  article  of  Pilate, 
and  connected  with  two  circumstances,  which  occasioned  disturbances ;  and  was 
not  the  putting  of  Jesus  to  death,  and  the  continuance  of  the  apostles  and  disciples 
after  him,  declaring  his  resurrection  another  very  considerable  circumstance,  which 
created  very  great  disturbances  ?  And  though  Josei)hus  does  not  say  this  in  ex- 
press terms,  yet  he  intimates  it,  by  connecting  it  with  the  two  causes  of  commotion, 
by  giving  so  honourable  a  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  telling  us  that  he  was  crucified 
at  the  instigation  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  would  scarcely 
liave  been  decent  in  him  to  have  said  more  on  this  head.  The  following  view  of 
the  connection  of  the  passage  now  under  consideration  will  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  preceding  remarks :  — 

In  his  Jewish  Antiquities  (book  xvili.  c.  i.)  he  relates,  in  the  first  section,  that 
Pilate  intr()duce<l  Caesar's  images  into  Jerusalem,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
ini-asure  proiliicing  a  tumult,  he  commanded  them  to  be  carried  thence  to  Cajsarea. 
In  tlie  second  seittion,  he  gives  an  account  of  Pilate's  attempt  to  bring  a  current  of 
water  to  Jerusalem,  the  expense  of  which  he  defrayed  otit  of  the  sacred  money; 
this  also  caused  a  tumult,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Jews  were  slain.  In  the 
third  section  he  relates  that  about  the  same  time  Pilate  crucified  Jesus,  who  was 
called  Christ,  a  wise  and  holy  man  ;  and  (§  4.)  ahout  the  same  time  also,  he  adds, 
another  sad  calamity  put  the  Jews  into  disorder,  which  he  promises  to  narrate  after 
he  had  given  an  account  of  a  most  flagitious  crime  which  was  perpetrated  at  Rome 
in  the  temple  of  Isis  :  and  after  detailing  all  its  circumstances,  he  proceeds  (§  5.), 
agreeably  to  his  promise,  to  describe  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome,  hy  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of  the  villanous  conduct  of  four  of  their  country- 
men. Such  is  the  connection  of  the  whole  chapter;  and  when  it  is  fairly  considered 
we  may  safely  challenge  any  one  to  say,  whether  the  passage  under  consideration 
Interrupts  the  order  of  the  narration  :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  taken  out,  that  con- 
nection is  irrecoverably  broken.  It  is  manifest,  that  Josephus  relates  events  in  the 
order  in  which  they  happened,  and  that  they  are  connected  together  only  by  the 
time  when  they  took  place. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  the  passage  in  question  is  unlike  the  style  of 
Josephus,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  in  the  quaint  but  expressive  language  of  Huet, 
that  one  egg  is  not  more  like  another,  than  is  the  style  of  this  passage  to  the  general 


*  The  above  refuted  ohjection  is  examined  in  detail  by  Professor  Vernet,  in  his  Trailti 
dc  la  Verite  dc  la  Iteligion  Chreticnnc,  tome  ix,  pp.  165—221. 
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style  of  Ms  writings.  Objections  from  style  are  often  fanciful ;  and  Daubuz  has 
proved,  by  actual  collation,  the  perfect  coincidence  between  its  style  and  that  of 
Josephus  in  other  parts  of  his  works.^  This  objection,  therefore,  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Objection  3.  —  The  testimony  of  Josephus  concerning  Jesus  could 
not  possibly  have  been  recorded  by  him  ;  for  he  teas  not  only  a  Jew,  but 
also  rigidly  attached  to  the  Jeicish  religion.  The  expressions  are  not 
those  of  a  Jexo,  but  of  a  Christian. 

Answer.  —  Josephus  was  not  so  addicted  to  his  own  religion,  as  to  approve  the 
conduct  and  opinion  of  the  Jews  concerning  Christ  and  his  doctrine.  From  the  mode- 
ration which  pervades  his  whole  narrative  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  may  justly  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  fanatic  fury,  which  the  chief  men  of  his  nation  exercised  against 
Christ  could  not  but  have  been  displeasing  to  him.  He  has  rendered  that  attestation 
to  the  innocence,  sanctity,  and  miracles  of  Christ  which  the  fidelity  of  history  re- 
quired ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  he  was  necessitated  to  renounce  on  this  account  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.  Either  the  common  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  that  their  Mes- 
siah would  be  a  victorious  and  temporal  sovereign,  or  the  indifference  so  prevalent 
in  many  towards  controverted  questions,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  him 
from  renouncing  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  embracing  a  new 
one,  the  profession  of  which  was  attended  with  danger  ;  or  else  he  might  think  him- 
self at  liberty  to  be  either  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  as  the  same  God  was  worshipped  in 
both  systems  of  religion.  On  either  of  these  suppositions,  Josephus  might  have 
written  every  thing  which  this  testimony  contains,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing critical  examination  of  tlie  passage. 

The  expression,  "  if  it  he  lawful  to  call  him  a  man"  does  not  imply  that  Josephus 
believed  Christ  to  be  God,  but  only  an  extraordinary  man,  one  wliose  wisdom  and 
works  had  raised  him  above  the  common  condition  of  humanity.  He  represents  him 
as  having  '■^^ performed  many  wonderful  works."  In  this  there  is  nothing  singular,  for 
the  Jews  themselves,  his  contemporaries,  acknowledge  that  he  wrought  many  mighty 
works.  Compare  Matt.  xiii.  54.,  xiv.  2.  &c.,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
Gospels.  Josephus  further  says,  that  "  he  was  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  gladly 
received  the  truth  with  pleasure"  —  both  because  the  moral  precepts  of  Christ  were 
such  as  Josephus  approved,  and  also  because  the  disciples  of  Cin-ist  were  influenced 
by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  discerning  it.  "  He  drew  over  to  him  many, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles."  How  true  this  was,  at  the  time  when  Josephus  wrote,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  show.  The  phrase,  "  This  ivas  the  Christ" —  (o  XpiffTog  ovrog  r;j'),  by 
no  means  intimates  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  but  only  that  he  was  the  person 
called  Christ  both  by  the  Christians  and  Romans,  just  as  if  we  should  say,  "  This 
was  the  same  man  as  he  named  Christ."  Jesus  was  a  common  name,  and  would  not 
have  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  person  intended  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tlie 
name  by  which  he  was  known  to  them  was  Chrestus  or  Christus,  as  we  read  in  Sueto- 
nius and  Tacitus ;  and  if  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe)  Tacitus  had  read  Jose- 
phus, he  most  probably  took  this  very  name  from  the  Jewish  historian.  With  regard 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  prophecies  referring  to  him,  Josephus  rather 
speaks  the  language  used  by  the  Christians  than  his  own  private  opinion,  or  else  he 
thought  that  Christ  had  appeared  after  his  arrival,  and  that  the  prophets  had  fore- 
told this  event,  —  a  point  which,  if  admitted,  and  if  he  had  been  consistent,  ought 
to  have  induced  him  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that 
there  might  be  many  circumstances  to  prevent  him  becoming  a  proselyte,  nor  is  it 
either  new  or  wonderful  that  men,  especially  in  their  religious  concerns,  should  con- 
tradict themselves,  and  withstand  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  our  own  times,  no  one  has  spoken  in  higher  terms  concerning  Christ  than 
Rousseau '^ ;  who,  nevertheless,  not  only  in  his  other  writings,  but  also  in  the  very 

'  See  Daubuz,  Pro  Testimonio  Joseph!  de  Jesu  Christo,  contra  Tan.  Fabrum  et  alios  (8vo. 
Lond.  1706),  pp.  128—205.  The  whole  of  this  Dissertation  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephus's  works.  Mr.  Whiston  has  abridged 
the  collation  of  Daubuz  in  Dissertation  I.  pp.  v. — vii.  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the 
Jewish  historian.  London,  1737,  folio.  Bosii  Exercitatio  Ci'itica  ad  Flavii  Joseph!  Perio' 
cham  de  Jesu  Christo,  annexed  to  Ottii  Spicilegium  ex  Joscpiio.     Lug.  Bat.  1741,  8vo, 

*  See  Rousseau's  eulogium  on  the  Character  of  Jesus  Clirist,  pp.  375,  376.  supra. 
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work  tbat  contains  the  very  eloquent  eulogium  alluded  to,  inveighs  against  Chris- 
tianity with  acrimony  and  rancour.^ 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  much  litigated  passage 
of  Josephus  is  now  before  the  reader  ;  who,  on  considering  it  in  all 
its  bearings  will  doubtless  agree  with  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that 
it  is  GENUINE,  and  consequently  affords  a  noble  testimony  to  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  related  in  the  New  Testament. 


No.  VIII 

ALLEGED  CONTRADICTIONS  TO  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  NATURE 

OF  THINGS. 

[Referred  to  in  p.  404.  suprd.^ 

The  Scriptures  often  refer  to  matters  of  fact,  which  have  been 
asserted  to  be  contradictory  to  philosophy  and  to  the  nature  of  things. 
A  little  consideration,  however,  Avill  reconcile  these  alleged  repug- 
nances :  for  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  with  the  design  of  teach- 
ing us  natural  philosophy,  but  to  make  known  the  revealed  will  of 
God  to  man,  and  to  teach  us  our  obligations  to  our  great  Creator  and 
Redeemer.  Therefore  the  sacred  penmen  might  make  use  of  popular 
expressions  and  forms  of  speech,  neither  affirming  nor  denying  their 
philosophical  truth.  All  proverbial  sayings  and  metaphorical  expres- 
sions introduced  by  way  of  illustration  or  ornament  must  be  taken 
from  received  notions  ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  asserted  in  the 
philosophical  sense  by  him  Avho  uses  them,  any  more  than  the  historical 
truth  of  parables  and  similitudes  is  supposed  to  be  asserted.  Further, 
to  have  employed  philosophical  terms  and  notions  only,  and  to  have 
rectified  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  men  concerning  all  the  phenomena 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  would  have  required  a  large 
system  of  philosophy,  which  would  have  rendered  the  Scriptures  a 
book  unfit  for  ordinary  capacities,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  designed.  If,  indeed,  revelation  had  introduced  any 
the  best  founded  system  of  modern  physics,  or  if  the  Almighty 
Creator  had  been  jjleased  to  disclose  the  counsels  themselves  of  His 
infinite  wisdom,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence?  Philosophy 
would  immediately  have  become  matter  of  faith,  and  disbelief  of  any 
part  of  it  a  dangerous  heresy.     How  many  infidels  would  this  or  that 

'  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Nos.  IX.  and  X.  4to.  vol.  v.  pp.  xlv. — xlviii. 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  civ. — clxviii.  Vcrnct,  Traite  de  la  Vorito  de  la  Ivcligion  Chrc- 
ticnne,  tome  ix.  pp.  1 — 236.  Iluct,  Demonstr.  Evang.  vol.  i.  pp.  46 — .56.  (Euvrcs  de 
Nonottc,  torn.  vi.  pp.  .382 — 391.  Colonia,  La  Religion  Chretiennc  Atitorisoc  par  dcs  Au- 
teurs  I'aiens  (Paris,  1826,  2nd  edit.),  pp.360 — 379.  In  pp.  39,5 — 485.  iiis  editor,  the  Abbe 
Laboudcrie,  has  reprinted  David  MurtiiiV* elaborate  Dissertation  sur  le  Temoignagc  rendu 
a  Jcsu.s  Christ  ])ar  Josophc,  dans  Ics  AntiquitisJudaiqucs,  liv.  18.  chap.  4.  Brctsclineider's 
Capita  Tlieolugia;  Judaoruni  Dogniatica;,  c  Flavii  Josephi  Scriptis  collccta  (8vo-  Lipsias, 
1812),  pp.  59 — 64.  See  also  the  Testimony  of  Josephus  ably  vindicated  in  Mr.  Bryant's 
Vindiciic  Flavians,  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Testimony  given  by  Joseplius  concerning 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (London,  1780,  8vo.);  and  in  Friedrich  Hermann  Schocdel** 
Flavius  Josephus  de  Jcsu  Christo  tcstatus,  Vindiciae  Flaviana?.     Lipsia),  1840,  8vo. 
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man's  fanciful  hypothesis  concerning  the  appearances  of  things  have 
called  forth !  Besides,  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  made  the  vehicle 
of  a  refined  system  of  natural  philosophy,  such  a  theory  of  nature 
would  have  seemed  as  strange  and  incredible  to  most  men  as  miracles 
do ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  sur[)rises  men,  unac- 
quainted with  philosophy,  than  philosophical  discoveries.  How  incre- 
dible do  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  the  sun  appear  to  all 
but  philosophers,  who  are  now  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these 
phenomena,  while  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  terms  as  much 
in  use  with  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  as  with 
others !  In  fact,  if  we  would  be  understood,  we  must  continue  to 
make  use  of  this  expression ;  but  excepting  this  one  instance,  which 
is  and  ever  will  be  in  use,  according  to  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  all 
nations  and  languages,  (notwithstanding  any  philosophical  discoveries 
to  the  contrary,)  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  that  is  not  strictly 
consistent  with  the  present  notions  of  philosophy.  The  discoveries  in 
Geology  and  the  other  Natural  Sciences,  which  have  been  made  in 
later  times,  concur  in  many  instances  to  confirm  and  elucidate  the 
Sacred  Writings.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  preceding  ob- 
servations. 

1.  No  fact  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  has  been  a  more  fa- 
vourite subject  of  cavil  with  modern  objectors,  than  the  Mosaic 
Account  of  the  creation,  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  which  some  have  affirmed  to  be  contradicted  by  geological 
investigations.  But  these  investigations,  it  is  now  known,  all  prove 
the  perfect  harmony  between  Scripture  and  geology  in  reference  to 
the  history  of  creation. 

That  history  "does  not  confine  the  works  of  God  to  six  days.  It  speaks  of  at 
least  two  distinct  periods  of  divine  operation  : — the  one,  when  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  another  quite  distinct  from  this,  when,  on  six  successive 
days,  He  wrought  certain  wonderful  operations,  among  which  man  was  created. 
The  stupendous  act  of  creation,  of  bringing  into  actual  existence  the  constituent 
elements  of  nature,  was  the  event  set  forth  in  the  first  period  ;  for  it  was  in  the 
beginning  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth}  But  that  the  six  days'  opera- 
tion was  the  next  or  second  work  of  God  is  neither  said  nor  implied  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  What  period  elapsed  between  the  first  act  of  creation  is  not  stated;  and 
what  wonderful  operations  were  accomplished  during  that  interval,  are  not  recorded. 
Respecting  both  the  intervening  period  and  the  intervening  works,  the  Scriptures 

'  "  These  few  first  words  of  Genesis  may  be  fairly  appealed  to  by  the  geologist  as 
containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  creation  of  the  material  elements,  at  a  time  distinctly 
preceding  the  operations  of  the  first  day.  It  is  nowhere  affirmed  that  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  in  th&  first  day,  but  in  the  beginning :  this  beginning  may  have  been 
an  epoch  at  an  unmeasured  distance,  followed  by  periods  of  undefined  duration,  during 
which  all  the  physical  operations  disclosed  by  geology  were  going  on.  The  first  verse  of 
Genesis,  therefore,  seems  explicitly  to  assert  the  creation  of  the  nniverse, '  the  heavens  ' 
including  the  sidereal  systems;  '  the  earth '  more  especially  specifying  our  own  planet  as  the 
subsequent  scene  of  the  operations  about  to  be  described.  No  information  is  given  as  to 
events  which  may  have  occurred  upon  this  earth,  unconnecteu  with  the  history  of  man, 
between  the  creation  of  its  component  matter,  recorded  in  the  first  verse,  and  the  era  at 
which  its  history  is  resumed  in  the  second  verse.  Nor  is  any  limit  fixed  to  the  time  during 
which  these  intermediate  events  may  have  been  going  on  :  millions  of  millions  of  years 
may  have  occupied  the  indefinite  interval  between  the  beginning,  in  which  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  evening  or  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  narrative."  Dr. 
Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  pp.  20 — 24.  second  edition. 
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are  silent,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  our  welfare ;  it  being  the  object  of  reve- 
lation not  to  teach  us  the  sciences,  nor  to  set  forth  specially  all  the  operations  of  the 
Almighty,  but  to  teach  us  our  relation  to  God  and  our  duty  towards  Him.  The 
distinct  and  independent  form,  therefore,  in  which  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  stands 
with  respect  to  those  which  follow,  and  the  entire  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  both  the 
period  and  the  operations,  which  might  occur  between  the  actual  creation  of  the 
universe  in  the  beginning  and  the  more  detailed  operations  during  the  six  days, 
give  a  latitude  for  the  supposition  of  intervening  ages,  and  myriads  of  intervening 
operations,  and  thus  perfectly  harmonise  with  the  (leductions  of  geology.  The 
Scriptures  plainly  declare  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  things;  and  they  teach  us 
also  the  very  recent  existence  of  man  and  the  present  order  of  things.  Geology 
confirms  both  these  truths  :  and  by  unfolding  to  us  successive  revolutions,  which 
transpired  between  the  first  fiat  of  creation  and  the  more  recent  changes  when  man 
was  brought  into  existence,  abundantly  refutes  the  atheistic  notion  of  an  eternal 
succession ;  and  adds  a  mass  of  important  evidence  to  the  fundamental  truth  of 
theology." ' 

Further,  Moses  represents  tlie  earth  (Gen.  i.  2.)  as  existing  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 
A  tradition  of  the  same  fact  reached  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  and  Thaks, 
in  particular,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  and  the  wisest  of  them  all  (as  Ciceio 
informs  us),  said  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  water.*'  Others  after  him  taught 
the  same  doctrine  ^  ;  and  is  it  in  the  least  degree  contradicted  or  disproved  by  mo- 
dern discoveries?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  more  and  more  confirmed  and  illus- 
trated by  them  V  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  soft  or  elastic  globular  body  be  rapidly 
whirled  round  on  its  axis,  the  parts  of  the  poles  will  be  flattened,  and  the  parts  on 
the  equator,  midway  between  the  north  and  south  poles,  will  be  raised  up.  This  is 
precisely  the  shape  of  our  earth ;  it  has  the  figure  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  figure 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  orange.  Now,  if  the  earth  was  ever  in  a 
state  of  fluidity,  its  revolution  round  its  axis  must  necessarily  induce  such  a  figure, 
because  the  greatest  centrifugal  force  must  necessarily  be  near  the  equatorial  parts, 
and,  consequently,  there  the  fluid  must  rise  and  swell  most.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experiment,  that  the  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles  and  raised  at  the 
equator*;  and  thus  do  the  Scriptures  and  philosophy  agree  together  and  confirm 
each  other.  The  Scriptures  assert  that  the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  fluidity ;  and 
philosophy  evinces  that  it  must  have  been  in  such  a  state  from  its  very  figure. 

"But  the"  veracity  and  "inspiration  of  Moses  will  appear  more  clear,  if  we  proceed 
to  observe  his  statement  respecting  the  order  of  God's  works.  We  find  that,  after  the 
creation  of  the  earth  in  the  mass  or  chaotic  state,  the  first  effort  of  divine  power  was  put 
forth  in  the  production  of  light,  then  in  the  separation  of  land  and  water,  then  in  the 
production  of  the  vegetable  creation,  then  of  the  sun  and  moon,  thence  proceeding 
to  fishes,  then  to  birds,  afterwards  to  quadrupeds,  and,  finally  to  man.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  question  as  to  the  precise  succession  of  these  different 
orders  was  one  which  never  could  be  determined,  nor  even  approached,  and,  there- 
fore, that  an  impostor,  or  a  mere  speculator,  would  not  have  concerned  himself 
about  the  order ;  because  he  would  never  have  suspected  that  it  was  a  point  on 
which  his  accuracy  could  possibly  be  tested.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the  geolo- 
gists have  proceeded  quite  irrespective  of  Moses,  many  of  them  with  views,  n\  the 
first  instance,  far  from  friendly  to  him ;  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  an  intention  to 
confront  and  overthrow  his  statements.  But  what  are  now  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  have  arrived  by  pursuing  their  own  independent  reasonings  ?  It  is,  that  the 
order  of  creation  in  these  various  particulars  must  have  been  nearly,  perhaps  exactly, 

'Cooke's  Theiotcs,  p.  41.  [London  1849],  8vo. 

*  Thales  cnim  Milcsius,  qui  primus  <le  talibus  rebus  qua^ivit,  aquam  dixit  esse  initium 
rerum.     Cicero  do  Natura  Duorum,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Edit.  Davisii. 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  above  alluded  to  in  the  notes  to 
Grotius  de  Vcritatc,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

*  This  was  first  conjectured  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  confirmed  by  Cassini  and  others, 
who  measured  several  degrees  of  latitude  at  the  equator  and  at  the  north  pole,  and  found 
that  the  ditrLTcncc  porfectly  justified  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  conjecture,  and,  consequently, 
confirmed  the  trntli  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  rcsidt  of  the  experiments,  instituted  to 
determine  this  point,  jjiovcd  that  the  diameter  of  the  ciirth  at  the  equator  is  greater  by  more 
than  twciity-Uuee  miles  than  it  is  at  the  poles. 
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as  given  in  Genesis.  Discoveries  which  it  was  little  expected  could  ever  be  made, 
have  pointed  out  singular  coincidences  with  these  particulars,  and  have  thereby 
verified  ths  scriptural  account. 

"  There  appears,  in  the  Mosaic  record,  a  remarkable  statement  in  reference  to 
light,  which  has  often  been  appealed  to  by  infidel  objectors,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
inaccuracy  and  self-contradiction  of  the  writer.  It  is  stated,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  that  God  said,  on  the  first  day,  '  Let  light  be,'  and  yet  it  is  distinctly  re- 
presented afterwards,  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  not  created,  or  made  to  shine 
upon  our  earth,  until  the  fourth  day.  It  has  long  been  deemed  impossible  to  recon- 
cile these  apparently  hostile  and  contradictory  accounts.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  an  impostor  would  have  hazarded  a  statement  so  obviously  contrary  to 
probability,  so  apparently  chargeable  witli  inconsistency,  and  so  unlikely  to  gain 
credit  with  those  who  reasoned  upon  appearances,  and  judged  only  by  their  senses. 
But  how  singular  is  the  fact,  that  the  modern  discoveries  of  astronomy  have  ren- 
dered it  more  than  probable,  that  luminous  bodies  in  the  heavens  first  exist  as  a 
difiused  and  expanded  element,  before  they  become  condensed  into  a  regularly 
formed  and  compact  mass.  Dr.  Buckland  observes :  —  'It  appears  highly  probable 
that  light  is  not  a  material  substance,  but  only  an  effect  of  undulations  of  ether  ; 
that  this  infinitely  subtile  and  elastic  ether  pervades  all  space,  and  even  the  interior 
of  all  bodies  ;  so  long  as  it  remains  at  rest,  there  is  total  darkness ;  when  it  is  put  into 
a  peculiar  state  of  vibration,  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced ;  this  sensation  may 
be  excited  by  various  causes,  e.  g.  by  the  sun,  by  the  stars,  by  electricity,  combus- 
tion, &c.  If,  then,  light  be  not  a  substance,  but  only  a  series  of  vibrations  of  ether, 
i.  e.  an  effect  produced  on  a  subtile  fluid,  by  the  excitement  of  one  or  many  extraneous 
causes,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  nor  is  it  said,  in  Gen.  i.  3.,  to  have  been  created,  though 
it  may  be  literally  said  to  be  called  into  action.'^  The  discoveries  and  observations 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel,  continued  through  a  long  life,  first  made  it  probable 
that  a  process,  similar  to  that  only  briefly  stated  by  Moses,  is  continually  going  on 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  heavenly  system.  Herschel's  observations  have  been 
confirmed  by  his  son,  and  many  other  eminent  philosophers. 

"  Upon  the  admission  of  this  theory  we  perceive  a  beautiful  harmony  with  the 
systems  of  incipient  organisation  which  the  geologists  maintain.  A  long  antecedent 
preparation  is  shown  to  have  been  going  on,  both  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  for 
the  reception  of  the  noblest  and  most  richly  endowed  of  all  sensitive  beings  ;  the 
only  one  destined  to  bear,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  '  the  image  of  God.'  Moses,  then, 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  on  the  first  of  the  six  days'  work  the  element  of 
light  was  called  into  existence  ;  for  the  previous  existence  of  light,  to  some  consi- 
derable degree,  seems  now  unquestionable,  from  the  facts  which  geology  has  esta- 
blished ;  the  existence  of  vegetation,  in  many  analogous  species  to  our  present  vege- 
tation, and  the  provision  made,  in  the  extinct  races  of  animals,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
faculty  of  vision,  evidently  demonstrating  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  relation 
between  their  optical  organs  and  the  element  of  light,  as  now  prevails.  But  at  the 
period  referred  to  by  the  Mosaic  statement,  light  may  have  attained  that  degree  of 
condensation  which  was  requisite  to  constitute  it  a  defined  orb,  and  the  expression 
*  Let  light  be,'  may  express  its  more  perfected  and  recommencing  operation  in  the 
mundane  system,  after  that  cataclysm  which,  it  is  supposed,  destroyed  the  previous 
creation  of  animal  and  vegetable  tribes,  and  marked  the  commencement  of  the  new 
and  more  perfect  creation  which  was  to  accompany  the  introduction  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  indicate  the  adaptation  of  all  things  to  their  use  and  comfort.  So  far,  then, 
we  conceive  the  discoveries  of  our  modern  geology,  though  they  modify  in  some  degree 
our  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account,  are  by  no  means  hostile  to  it,  but  rather 
serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it ;  and  especially  so,  by  demonstrating  the  absence 
of  all  facts  that  could  clash  with  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  present  races  of  living 
beings.  The  declaration  of  Moses,  that  the  earth  in  the  beginning  or  prior  to  the 
first  day,  was  without  form  and  void,  and  that  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,  seems  both  to  imply  that  it  had  a  previous  existence,  and  that  it  had  under- 
gone an  entire  disruption  of  its  surface  and  destruction  of  its  organised  contents, 
to  make  way  for  the  new  and  higher  order  of  things  just  about  to  be  introduced  ; 


'  Bridgewater  Treatise,  voL  L  p.  32. 
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and  thus  it  coincides  with  the  whole  theory  of  geology,  and  receives  most  valuable 
confirmation  from  its  sublime  discoveries."' 

2.  The  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Deluge  has  also  been  a  favourite 
theme  of  cavil  among  the  op  posers  of  revelation,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  discoveries  of  scientific  investigation ;  but  with  how  little  founda- 
tion, will  be  evident  from  a  brief  statement  of  facts. 

"  It  will  form  a  good  presumptive  proof  that  Moses  is  correct  in  this  matter,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  ethnical  traditions  generally,  and  still  more  if  they  do  universally, 
commence  with  this  fact."'^  On  referring  to  pp.  155: — 157.  of  tliis  volume,  it  will  be 
seen  how  fully  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  corroborated  by  the  historical  traditions  of 
that  event  universally  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world,  and  which  are  also  found 
amon<if  modern  nations  of  diflferent  degrees  of  civilisation.  Now  "  this  harmony 
among  all  nations  could  have  arisen  only  from  the  fact  itself.  ....  There  is  no 
clashing  testimony  to  be  derived  from  the  traditionary  accounts  either  of  the  ancient 
or  modern  nations.  They  all  embody  but  one  story  characteristically  varied."' 
Tliese  traditions  do  not,  indeed,  prove  that  theNoachian  deluge  was  geographically 
universal ;  but  they  do  most  clearly  prove  that  it  was  universal  ethnographically  ; 
in  other  words  (as  the  best  expositors  of  Scripture  are  now  of  opinion),  that  it  was 
local  though  of  great  extent,  and  that  it  overwhelmed  the  universal  or  entire  race 
of  mankind  by  whom  the  world  was  then  actually  peopled,  and  concerning  whom 
only  Moses  wrote.  The  language  of  Scripture  certainly  seems,  at  first  sight,  most 
unqualified.  The  tvaters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  high  hills, 
that  were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered  (Gen.  vii.  19.).  "  If  such  language 
be  interjjreted  by  the  same  rules  which  we  should  apply  to  a  modern  composition,  it 
could  no  way  be  understood  to  teach  a  limited  deluge,  or  a  partial  destruction..  But 
in  respect  to  this  ancient  record,  two  considerations  are  to  be  carefully  weighed  :  — 

(1.)  "  In  the  first  place,  the  terms  employed  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  by  its  state  among  the  people  to  whom 
this  revelation  was  first  addressed.  When  the  earth  was  spoken  of  to  that  peoph; 
(the  ancient  Jews),  they  could  not  have  understood,  it  to  embrace  a  much  wider 
region  than  that  inhabited  by  man,  because  they  could  not  have  had  any  idea  of 
what  lay  beyond  those  limits.  And  so  of  the  phrase  heaven,  it  must  have  been  co- 
extensive with  the  inhabited  earth  only.  And  when  it  was  said  that  all  animals 
would  die  by  the  deluge"  [Gen.  vi.  17.],  "  they  could  not  have  supposed  the  decla- 
ration to  embrace  creatures  far  beyond  the  dwellings  of  men,  because  they  knew 
nothing  of  such  regions.  Why,  then,  may  we  not  attach  the  same  limited  meaning 
to  these  declarations  ?  Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  used  terms, 
adapted  indeed  to  the  astronomy  and  geography  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  con- 
vevin.!?  oidy  a  false  idea  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  ?  "  * 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  "  to  those  who  have  studied  the  phraseology  of  Scripture, 
there  is  no  rule  of  interpretation  more  certain  than  this,  that  universal  terms  are 
often  used  to  signify  only  a  very  large  amount  in  number  or  quantity."*  Thus  we 
read  in  Gen.  ii.  20.,  that  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  to  every  beast  of  the  field. 

"  If  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  perceive  that  this  statement,  when  interpreted 
according  to  its  letter,  involves  something  like  an  impossibility  ;  and  what  need  waB 
there  to  name  any  animals  beyond  those  which  were  to  serve  man,  and  form  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  ?  We  are  informed  that  in  consetjuence  of  the  murrain 
*  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died ; '  and  yet  some  escaped  ;  for  it  is  afterwards  mentioned 
that,  by  a  subsequent  plague,  the  Lord  ^  smote  oil  that  ivas  in  the  field,  both  man  and 
beast.^  (Exod.  ix.  6.  25.)    When  it  is  averred  that  '  all  countries,'  we  can  only  under- 

'  Dr.  Reilford's  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  pp.  27 — 31.  Second  edition.  The  reader  who 
is  desirous  of  invL-stigating  the  Harmony  of  Scripture  with  Geology  is  referred  to  Dr.  Pye 
Sniiih's  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  sonic  i>arts  of  Geological  Science,  fourth 
or  fifth  edition;  Dr.  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology  and  its  connected  Sciences;  Dr. 
King's  I'rinciiiles  of  Geology  explained,  and  viewed  in  tlieir  relations  to  Revealed  and 
Natural  Religion;  and  especially  Mr.  Croftoii's  Genesis  and  ticology, 

2  Rcdford's  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  p.  80.  »  Ibid.  p.  82. 

*  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology,  p.  119. 

•  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and  Scripture,  p.  268.  Filth  edition. 
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stand  that  some  countries  '  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  corn '  (Gen.  xli.  57.)  ; 
and  a  limited  portion  of  the  habitable  world  must  be  intended  by  that  '  all  the  earth ' 
(1  Kintrs  iv.  34.)  which  sought  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Within  a  certain 
vessel  Peter  could  only  see  some  samples,  when  he  is  represented  to  have  seen  '  all 
manner  of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and 
foivls  of  the  air.'  (Acts  x.  10,  II.)  At  the  time  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was 
written,  most  of  the  world  was  in  heathen  darkness,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
true  religion  ;  yet  in  that  epistle  Paul  speaks  of  '  the  gospel  which  was  preached  to 
every  creature  under  heaven.'  (Col.  i.  23.)  He  could  not  mean  to  expose  himself 
to  the  charge  of  palpable  untruth.  In  all  these,  and  many  like  cases,  we  readily 
and  necessarily  assign  a  modified  sense  to  absolute  terms.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  principle  of  interpretation  should  be  held  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  history  of 
the  deluge. 

"  The  difficulties  which  beset  the  idea  of  a  universal  deluge,  irrespectively  of  geo- 
logical discoveries,  have  induced  many  expositors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  to 
believe  that  it  was  limited. 

"  Even  when  we  take  the  largest  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  ark,  Its  dimensions  ex- 
clude the  supposition  that  it  contained  all  land  animals,  and  the  food  necessary  for  their 
preservation.  The  number  of  species  of  terrestrial  mammiferas  alone  is,  on  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  about  seven  hundred ;  and  as  they  entered  the  ark  by  pairs,  this  gives 
us  fourteen  hundred  individuals.  Some  of  the  animals  were  of  great  bulk.  There 
are  two  species  of  living  elephants,  probably  seven  kinds  of  rhinoceros,  besides 
many  gigantic  species  of  the  ox  tribe,  of  deer,  antelopes,  &c.  In  addition,  we  have 
about  four  thousand  species  of  birds,  after  deducting  aquatic  fowls.  As  to  insects, 
there  must  be,  according  to  the  estimate  of  able  naturalists,  above  two  hundred 
thousand  of  them.  Then  we  have  to  find  place  for  a  sufficiency  of  food.  The  car- 
nivoraj  would  require  an  ample  supply  of  prey.  In  some  instances  the  sustenance 
needed  to  be  of  a  kind  which  could  scarcely  be  stored  up,  for  how  could  the  ant- 
eaters  be  provided  with  their  ant-hills  ? 

"  All  the  difficulties  are  not  involved  in  the  question  of  adequate  accommodation. 
America  has  Its  peculiar  animals,  so  has  New  Holland,  and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  Africa  and  Asia,  and  even  to  their  associated  Islands,  Madagascar,  Java, 
Borneo,  &c.  How  were  the  animals  to  be  transported  from  these  regions  and 
back  again,  and  how  were  they  to  find  their  proper  food  and  temperature  by  the 
way  ?  ^  Difficulties  multiply  upon  us  the  longer  we  consider  the  subject.  Many 
plants  would  be  destroyed  by  a  marine  deluge,  as  certainly  as  animals,  and  would 
equally  require  to  be  sheltered  from  the  salt  water. 

"  It  is  true  that  all  these  obstructions  could  have  been  removed  by  miracles.  A 
miracle  could  have  brought  the  animals  together,  and  afterwards  restored  them  to 
their  respective  domains.     A  miracle  could  have  reduced  their  dimensions,  and 

made  them  small  enough  to  be  contained  In  the  ark Another  miracle  could 

have  supplied  the  animals  with  their  proper  food,  or  changed  their  mode  of  life 
altogether.  But  the  supposition  of  such  miracles  is  highly  Improbable,  not  to  say 
irreverent.  When  we  are  confuting  the  prodigies  of  the  heathen,  we  are  accustomed 
to  point  out  their  want  of  adequate  object — their  apparent  uselessness  ;  and  we 
ought  not  rashly  to  expose  the  miracles  of  Scripture  to  a  similar  reproach. 

"  If  we  adopt  the  principle  which  Scripture  itself  so  unequivocally  sanctions  — 
that  general  terms  may  be  used  with  a  limited  sense  —  the  whole  account  is  simple 
and  consistent.  A  deluge  of  great  extent  inundated  the  dry  land.  In  respect  to 
men,  whom  it  was  designed  to  punish  for  their  wickedness,  It  was  universal,  except- 

'  '"If  anything  more  were  required  to  show  the  partial  location  of  birds,  the  Galapagos 
archipelago  might  be  mentioned :  of  twenty-six  specimens  shot  by  Mr.  Darwin,  twenty- 
five  were  peculiar,  though  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  American  types;  some  birds 
were  even  confined  to  particular  islands  ;  and  the  gulls,  one  of  the  most  widely-dispersed 
families,  are  peculiar.  But  on  this  comparatively  recent  volcanic  group,  only  500  miles 
distant  from  the  coast  of  America,  everj'thing  is  peculiar,  birds,  plants,  reptiles,  and  fish, 
and  though  under  the  equator,  all  have  sober  covering.  .  .  .  The  distribution  of  animals 
is  guided  by  laws  analogous  to  those  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  plants,  insects, 
fishes,  and  birds.  Each  continent,  and  even  different  parts  of  the  same  continent,  are 
centres  of  zoological  families,  which  have  always  existed  there,  and  nowhere  else;  each 
group  being  almost  always  specifically  different  from  all  others.' —  Physical  Geography,  by 
Mary  Somerville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  210.  218." 
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ing  only  Noah  and  his  family,  whom  it  pleased  God  to  spare  alive.  Along  with 
them  were  preserved  such  animals  as  were  most  useful  to  them,  and  such  as  were 
fitted  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  Providence  after  the  waters  should  have  retired:  "  '  — 
so  that  (as  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  most  truly  remarked),  "  we  are  exonerated  from 
some  otherwise  insuperable  difficulties  in  natural  history  and  geology.  If  so  much 
of  the  earth  was  overflowed  as  was  occupied  by  the  human  race,  both  the  physical 
and  the  moral  ends  of  that  awful  visitation  were  answered."  "^  This  also  was  the 
opinion  of  the  following  eminent  biblical  scholars,  all  of  whom  wrote  long  before 
any  question  arose  on  the  sulyect  of  the  deluge  in  consequence  of  geological  dis- 
cussions, viz..  Bishop  Stillingfleet\  Matthew  Poole  S  Jean  Le  Clerc^  J.  A.  Dathe^ 
and  J.  G.  RosenmuUer '' ;  whose  son,  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  in  his  Scholia  on  Gen. 
vii.,  has  given  a  condensed  statement  of  the  reasons,  which  induced  the  majority 
of  continental  biblical  writers  (to  whose  judgment  he  accedes),  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  conclude  that  the  deluge  did  not  extend  to  the  entire 
globe.* 

Decisive  as  the  preceding  facts  and  considerations  are,  it  has  been  attempted 
(but  in  vain)  to  set  aside  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  by  various  objections 
drawn  from  physical  observation.     Thus, 

[i.]  It  has  been  attempted  to  set  aside  the  Mosaic  narrative,  by  some  marks 
of  antiquity,  which  (it  has  been  alleged)  existed  in  the  strata  of  the  lava  of  Mount 
^tna.  Count  Borch,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  attempted  to 
prove  that  mountain  to  be  eight  thousand  years  old,  by  the  different  strata  of  lava 
discovered  therein  :  and  in  the  vaults  and  pits,  sunk  to  a  great  depth  about  .^tna, 
the  Canon  Ricupero  affirmed  that  seven  strata  of  lava  had  been  found,  each  with  a 
surface  of  soil  upon  it,  which  (he  assumed)  would  require  two  thousand  years  to 

'  King's  Principles  of  Geology  explained  and  applied  in  their  relations  to  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  pp.  85 — 90.  Second  edition. 

'^  Smith's  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Geological  Science,  p.  271. 

"  The  judgment  of  Bishop  Stillingflcet  (first  published  in  1663)  is  particularly  valuable: 
—  "I  caimot  see  any  urgent  necessity,  from  the  Scripture,  to  assert  that  the  flood  did 
spread  itself  over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  all  mankind  (those  in  the  ark  excepted) 
AvtTc  destroyed  by  it  is  most  certain,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  When  the  occasion  of 
tlic  flood  is  thus  expressed  —  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  vian  was  great  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  And  t/ie 
Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created,  from  the  face  of  all  the  earth  (Gen.  vi. 
5.  7.)  —  it  Could  not  be,  then,  any  particular  deluge  of  so  small  a  country  as  Palestine 
which  is  here  expressed,  as  some  have  ridiculously  imagined ;  for  we  find  an  universal  cor- 
ruption in  the  earth  mentioned  as  the  cause;  an  universal  threatening  ui)on  nil  men  for  this 
cause,  and  afterwards  an  universal  destruction  expressed,  as  the  eft'ect  of  this  flood.  And 
all  Jlesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.  And  every  living  substance  was 
destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  hath  man  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things 
and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven  ;  and  they  were  destroyed  from  tlie  earth.  And  Noah  utily  remained 
alivi;  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  (Gen.  vii.  21.  23.)  So,  then,  it  is  evident  that 
the  flo(Kl  was  universal  as  to  mankind,  but  from  thence  follows  no  necessity  at  all  of  assert- 
in;?  the  universality  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  sufliciently  proved  that 
the  whole  earth  was  peopled  before  the  flood,  whieli  I  despair  of  seeing  ever  proved.  And 
what  reason  can  there  be  to  extend  the  flood  beyond  the  occasion  of  it,  which  was  tlie  cor- 
ruption of  mankind?  "  ...  "I  grant,  as  far  as  the  flood  extended,  all  these"  [the  several 
kinds  of  beasts,  creeping  things,  and  fowls]  "were  destroyed;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  extend 
the  destruction  of  these  beyond  that  compass  and  space  of  earth  where  men  inhabited; 
because  the  putiishment  upon  the  beasts  was  occasioned  by,  but  could  not  be  concomitant 
with,  the  destruction  of  mankind.  But  (tlic  occa-'.ion  of  the  deluge  being  the  sin  of  man, 
who  \v:vs  punished  in  the  beasts  that  were  destroyed  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  in  himself) 
where  the  occasion  was  not,  as  where  there  were  animals  and  no  men,  there  seems  no 
necessity  of  extending  the  flood  thither.  Stillingflect's  Origincs  Sacra%  book  iii.  chap.  iv. 
sect.  3.  pp.  539,  540.  London,  1663  (or  pp.  337,  338.  London,  1709;  or  Works,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  .337,  338.) 

*  Poli  Synopsis  Criticorum  Sacrorum,  vol.  i  col.  98.  Londini,  1669. 

'  Mosis  rrophetic  Libri  (piinquc  ...  ex  translatione  Joannis  Clerici,  cum  cjusdem  .  .  . 
Commentario,  i)p.  66—71.  Amsteldanii,  1735. 

*  Pcntateuchus,  a  J.  A.  Dathio,  pp.  60.  61.  Ilahu,  1781. 

'  J.  G.  Roscnmulleri  Antiipii  prima  Tclluris  Historia,  a  Mose  Gen.  i.  dcscripta,  pp.  6. 
10—12.  71.  Ulma;,  1776. 

*  E.  F.  C.  Roscnmiillcri  Scholia  in  Vctus  Tcstamcntum,  Pars  i.  pp.  92 — 94.  Lipsia;,  1795 
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accumulate  upon  each  stratum ;  and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  he  calculated  that 
tlie  lowest  of  these  strata  must  have  flowed  from  the  mountain  fourteen  thousand 
years  ago  ! 

Answer.  —  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  argument,  if  indeed  it  de- 
serves to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  argument.  For,  who  knows  what 
causes  have  operated  to  produce  volcanic  eruptions  at  very  unequal  periods  ?  Who 
has  kept  a  register  of  the  eruptions  of  any  burning  mountain  for  one  thousand 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  three  or  four  thousand  ?  Who  can  say  that  the  strata  of 
earth  were  formed  in  equal  periods  ?  The  time  for  the  formation  of  the  uppermost 
and  last  is  probably  not  known,  much  less  the  respective  periods  of  the  lower 
strata.  One  might  have  been  formed  in  a  year,  another  in  a  century.  The  philo- 
sophers above  mentioned  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  any  one  of  these 
earthy  strata.  Tliey  build  one  hypothesis  upon  another,  and  to  believe  their  whole 
argument  requires  stronger  faith  than  to  believe  a  miracle.  Faith  In  a  miracle 
rests  upon  testimony ;  but  faith  In  their  scheme  must  be  founded  on  an  extreme 
desire  to  prove  a  falsehood.  But  the  analogy,  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
build  the  hypothesis  just  mentioned,  Is  contradicted  by  another  analogy,  which  is 
grounded  on  more  certain  facts. 

^tna  and  Vesuvius  resemble  each  other  in  the  causes  that  produce  their  erup- 
tions, in  the  nature  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the  time  necessary  to  mellow  them  into 
soil  fit  for  vegetation.  This  being  admitted,  which  no  philosopher  will  deny,  the 
Canon  Recupero's  analogy  will  prove  just  nothing  at  all.  We  can  produce  an 
instance  of  seven  different  lavas,  with  interjacent  strata  of  vegetable  earth,  which 
have  flowed  from  Mount  Vesuvius  within  the  space,  not  oi  fourteen  thousand,  but 
of  somewhat  less  thsm  fourteen  hundred  years ;  for  then,  according  to  our  analogy, 
a  stratum  of  lava  may  be  covered  with  vegetable  soil  in  about  two  hundred  andffty 
yeai-s,  instead  of  requiring  two  thousand  for  that  purpose.  The  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, v/hich  destroyed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  rendered  still  more  cele- 
brated by  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  recorded  in  his  nephew's  letter  to  Tacitus. 
This  event  happened  a.d.  79;  but  we  are  Informed  by  unquestionable  authority' 
that  the  matter  which  covers  Herculaneum  is  not  the  produce  of  one  eruption 
only,  for  there  are  evident  marks,  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has  taken 
its  course  over  that  Avhich  lies  immediately  over  the  town,  and  which  was  the  cause 
of  its  destruction  :  and  these  strata  are  either  of  lava  or  of  burnt  matter,  with  veins 
of  good  soil  between.  Whence  it  is  evident,  with  what  ease  a  little  attention  and 
Increase  of  knowledge  may  remove  a  great  difficulty.'^ 

[ii.]  "  The  size  of  the  ark  has  been  alleged  as  quite  insufficient  to  contain  the 
animals  and  their  food.  But  this  objection  overlooks  the  statement  that  these 
iiiiiaials  were  brought  together  by  miracle ;  that  the  ark  was  prepared  under  Divine 
direction;  that  though  the  number  of  animals  is  large,  yet  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  comparatively  small ;  that  in  a  state  of  confinement  in  the  ark  tliey 
would  require  mu(;h  less  food  than  when  free ;  that  many  of  them  would  be  in  a 
torpid  state,  and  all  of  them  so  influenced  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Creator  as  to 
meet  the  circumstances  In  which  they  were  placed.  Miracle  is  alleged  to  account 
for  the  whole.  Whether  all  the  species  of  animals  now  known  were  there  or  not 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  calculations  of  the  capacity  of  the  ark ;  since  no  one 
can  say  how  many  it  could  or  could  not  contain  when  the  Creator  interfered  to 
make  it  his  instrument  for  preserving  both  man  and  the  animals."  ^ 

3.  As  the  same  causes  must  always  produce  the  same  effects  it  is 
objected  as  an  absurdity  in  the  Mosaic  history  (Gen.  ix.  13.")  to  speak 
of  the  rainbow  as  formed  after  the  flood,  and  as  the  sign  of  a  covenant 
tkcn  made ;  because,  as  that  phenomenon  results  from  the  immutable 
laws  of  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  on  drops  of  fall- 
ing rain,  it  is  certain  that  the  rainbow  must  have  been  occasionally 
exhibited  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

'  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  of  Naples  and  its  Vicinity,  in 
the  Philasophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  7. 

-  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity,  in  reply  to  Gibbon,  pp.  2.05 — 263.  London, 
1776;  or  pp.  151 — 156.  of  the  8vo.  edition.  London,  1806. 

^  Redford's  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  p.  95 
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Answer.  —  But  the  original  does  not  say  that  God  set  the  rainbow  in  the  clouds. 
The  word  translated,  I  do  set  my  how  in  the  cloud,  may  be  (as  indeed  it  ought  to 
be)  rendered,  with  great  propriety,  /  do  appoint  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  to  be  a  sign 
or  token  of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth ;  and  a  fit  sign  it  certainly  was, 
because  the  patriarch  knew  that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  rainbow,  but 
when  there  is  sunshine  as  well  as  rain.  "  What  purpose  then  was  served  by  the 
rainbow  ?  The  very  best  purpose,  so  well  expressed  by  the  sacred  historian,  when 
he  represents  God  as  saying,  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant,  which  I  vnll  make 
between  me  and  you,  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for  peepetcal 
generations;  for  natural  and  inanimate  objects,  —  such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of 
stones,  —  were  considired  as  tokens,  and  even  a  kind  of  witnesses,  in  the  contracts 
of  all  the  civilised  nations  of  remote  antiquity.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances 
ill  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  sun^ly  not  one  so  apposite  as  that  of  the 
rainbow.  Noah  and  his  sons  undoubtedly  knew, — either  by  the  science  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  or  by  the  immediate  teaching  of  God,  —  that  the  rainbow  is  a 
physical  proof,  as  long  as  it  is  seen,  that  a  general  deluge  is  not  to  be  dreaded : 
and  therefore,  if  their  minds,  filled  with  terror  and  astonishment  at  what  tliey  had 
escaped,  should  ever  have  become  fearfully  apprehensive  of  a  future  deluge,  the 
sight  of  the  bow  would  immediately  dissipate  their  fears.  The  science  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  which  taught  them  the  physical  connection  of  the  sign,  and  the  thing 
signified,  was  soon  lost,  with  other  truths  of  greater  importance,  when  their  de- 
scendants were  scattered  in  small  tribes  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  :  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  flood,  as  well  as  some  confused  notions  of  the  rainbow  being  a 
kind  of  information  from  the  gods  to  men,  appear  to  have  been  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion among  all  nations :  and  thousands  of  pious  Christians,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  physical  causes  of  the  rainbow,  consider  it  at  this  day  as  a  token,  and 
even  a  pledge  (as  in  truth  it  is),  that  the  earth  will  not  again  be  destroyed  by  a 
deluge."  ^ 

4.  If  all  mankind  sprang  from  Noah,  the  second  parent  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  blacks,  if 
the  patriarch  and  his  wife  were  white. 

Answer.  —  But  this  difference  in  colour  does  not  invalidate  the  narrative  of 
Moses :  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  air,  water,  food,  customs,  &c.  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dis- 
similarity which  is  discovered  in  the  appearance  of  different  nations.  If  dogs,  taken 
to  the  frigid  zone,  grow  shaggy ;  and  if  sheep,  transported  to  the  torrid  zone,  ex- 
change their  wool  for  hair,  why  may  not  the  human  species  gradually  partake  of 
the  influence  of  climate?  as  experience  shows  that  it  does.*^ 

Man  was  formed  to  reside  in  all  climates.  "  Man,"  says  the  eminent  naturalist, 
Buffon,  who  was  by  no  means  a  bigot  in  favour  of  the  Scripture  history,  "  though 
white  in  Europe,  black  in  Africa',  yellow  in  Asia,  and  red  in  America,  is  still  the 
same  animal,  tinged  only  with  the  colour  of  the  climate.    Where  the  heat  is  exces- 


'  Bp.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stiickhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  note. 

'  Tlie  testimony  of  M.  l)e  Paf;cs,  who  himself  experienced  this  change,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  In  his  Travels  round  the  World,  during  the  years  1767 — 1771,  speaking 
of  his  passage  over  the  Great  Desert,  lie  says,  "  The  Arabs,  who  frequent  the  middle  of  the 
Desert,  have  their  hair  almost  fri/.zletl,  fine,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  negroes" 
[that  is,  woolly].  "  During  the  short  period  of  my  passage,  my  own  hair  became  more  dry 
and  delicate;  and,  receiving  no  nourishment  for  want  of  perspiration,  sliowed  a  tendency  to 
assume  the  same  frizzled  appearance.  Might  not  the  frizzled  appearance,  the  entire  failure  of 
moisture,  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  which  occasioned  it,  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  that  frizzling?  My  blood  was  become  extremely  dry,  and  my  complexion  differed 
but  little  from  that  of  a  Hindoo  or  an  Arab."  Voyages  autour  du  Monde,  torn.  i.  p.  307. 
Paris,  1782. 

*  Black  is  not  the  colour  of  the  negro  when  first  born.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
negro  infant  conies  into  the  world  white,  only  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  that  it  becomes 
progressively  darker,  until  the  tenth  day,  when  it  is  perfectly  black.  Caillie,  Voyage  a 
Tembuctoo,  torn.  i.  p.  65.  Paris,  1830. 
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sive,  as  in  Guinea  and  Senegal,  the  people  are  perfectly  black;  where  less  exces- 
sive, as  in  Abyssinia,  the  people  are  less  black ;  where  it  is  more  temperate,  as  in 
Barbary  and  Arabia,  they  are  brown ;  and  where  mild,  as  in  Europe  and  in  Lesser 
Asia,  they  are  fair."  In  further  corroboration  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
human  complexion,  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  a  colony  of  Jews,  who  have  been 
settled  at  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast  from  a  very  remote  period,  of  which  they 
Lave  lost  the  memory.  Though  originally  a  fair  people  from  Palestine,  and  from 
their  customs  preserving  themselves  unmixed,  they  are  now  become  as  black  as  the 
other  Malabarians,  who  are  scarcely  a  shade  lighter  than  the  negroes  of  Guinea, 
Benin,  or  Angola.  At  Ceylon,  also,  the  Portuguese,  who  settled  there  only  a  few 
centuries  ago,  are  become  blacker  than  the  natives :  and  the  Portuguese,  who 
settled  near  the  Mandingoes,  about  three  hundred  years  since,  differ  so  little  from 
them  as  to  be  called  negroes,  which  they  resent  as  a  high  indignity. 

In  short,  to  adopt  the  memorable  conclusion  of  the  indefatigable  philosopher 
above  cited  (who  deduced  it  after  a  minute  inquiry  from  a  great  number  of  the 
best  attested  observations)  :  —  "  From  every  circumstance  proof  may  be  obtained, 
that  mankind  are  not  composed  of  species  essentially  different  from  each  other ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  originally  but  one  individual  species  of  men,  which, 
after  being  multiplied  and  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  underwent 
various  changes,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  from  the  difference  of  food  and  the 
mode  of  living,  from  epidemical  disorders,  as  also  from  the  intermixture,  varied  ad 
vifinitum,  of  individuals  more  or  less  resembling  each  other;  that  these  alterations 
were  at  first  less  considerable,  and  confined  to  individuals ;  that  afterwards,  from 
the  continued  action  of  the  above  causes  becoming  more  general,  more  sensible, 
and  more  fixed,  they  formed  varieties  of  the  species ;  and  that  these  varieties  have 
been  and  still  are  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  same  manner 
as  certain  disorders  and  certain  maladies  pass  from  parents  to  their  children."  * 
Among  all  the  diversified  tribes  who  are  endowed  with  reason  and  speech,  "  we 
contemplate  the  same  internal  feelings,  appetencies,  aversions ;  the  same  inward 
convictions,  the  same  sentiments  of  subjection  to  invisible  powers,  and  more  or 
less  fully  developed  —  of  unaccountableiiess  or  responsibility  to  unseen  avengers 
of  wrong  and  agents  of  retributive  justice,  from  whose  tribunal  men  cannot  even 
by  death  escape.  We  find  everywhere  the  same  susceptibility,  though  not  always 
in  the  same  degree  of  forwardness  or  ripeness  or  of  improvement,  of  admitting  the 
cultivation  of  these  universal  endowments,  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  the 
more  clear  and  luminous  views  which  Christianity  unfolds,  of  becoming  moulded 
to  the  institutions  of  religion  and  civilised  life :  in  a  word  the  same  inward  mental 
nature  is  to  be  recognised  in  all  the  races  of  men.  When  we  compare  this  fact 
with  the  observations,  which  have  heretofore  been  fully  established,  as  to  the  specific 
instincts  and  separate  physical  endowments  of  all  the  distinct  tribes  of  sentient 
beings  in  the  universe,  we  are  entitled  to  draw  confidently  the  conclusion,  that  all 
human  races  are  of  one  species  and  one  family."*  To  this  conclusion  drawn 
from  physiology  we  may  add  the  corroborative  facts,  that  philology  shows,  that 
"  tliere  is  a  remarkable  affinity  between  the  words  of  different  languages ;  thus 
indicnting  that  all  language  was  originally  one:"  and  that  "it  has  been  shown  by 
traditions  which  universally  prevail,  that  there  is  an  identity  in  the  belief  of  all 
nations  in  events,  wliich  liappened  to  their  ancestors  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
world's  history ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  deluge  and  the  ofi'ering  of  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  the  Deity ;  while  such  traditional  agreements  are  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  diversity  of  origins."  ^ 

5.  The  peopling  of  America  and  of  several  islands,  in  which  mis- 
chievous terrestrial  animals  are  found,  has  also  been  urged  as  an'ob- 


»  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

'  Dr.  Pritchard's  Natural  History  of  Man,  pp.  545,  546.  second  edition;  which  treatise 
contains  a  verj'  full  discussion  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  But  the  most  comprehen- 
sive work  on  this  important  subject  is  Dr.  Smyth's  Unity  of  the  Human  Kaces  proved  to 
be  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Keason,  and  Science.     (Edinburgh,  1851.) 

'  Gamble's  Paul  the  Apostle,  p.  105. 
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jection  against  the  unlversaHty  of  the  deluge,  and  consequently  against 
tlic  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

Answer.  —  Modern  geograpblcal  discoveries  have  removed  the  weight  of  this 
objection.  The  straits  which  divide  North  America  from  Tartary,  are  so  narrow 
as  to  admit  a  very  easy  passage  from  one  continent  to  the  other  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
j)ossil)le  that  they  might  even  have  been  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  the  combined 
influence  of  time  and  the  waves  has  demolished.  The  resemblance  found  between 
llie  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides  of  that  passage  and  their  uncivilised  state  and 
lude  ignorance  of  the  arts,  prove  them  to  have  had  one  common  origin.'  So  fully 
convinced  was  M.  Bufibn  of  this  fact,  long  before  the  last  and  most  important  dis- 
coveries on  the  subject^,  that  he  declares  he  has  "  no  doubt,  independently  of  every 
theoI(jgical  consideration,  that  the  origin  of  the  Americans  is  the  same  with  our 
own."  ' 

The  parts  of  the  new  world  which  are  disjoined  from  the  others,  and  which  have 
been  represented  by  ignorance  and  infidelity  as  vast  continents,  are  by  the  most 
recent  and  complete  researches  reduced  to  a  few  inconsiderable  islands  * ;  whose 
inhabitants  were,  in  all  probability,  conveyed  to  their  present  settlements  from 
islands  *  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  which  continent  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  new  world  (excepting  the  Esquimeaux  and  a  few  other  American  tribes 
that  are  evidently  descended  from  the  Greenlanders)  have  migi-ated.  Nor  can  it 
excite  surprise,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  o^  thoir  migration, 
when  we  consider  that  this  event  probably  happened  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
time  when  our  own  ancestors  set  out  from  the  same  regions,  to  people  the  western 
world,  by  an  opposite  route.^ 

6.  The  declaration  of  Moses  in  Deut.  i.  10.  that  God  had  multi- 
plied the  Israelites  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude,  has  been  ridi- 
culed, because  to  the  apprehension  of  the  objector  "  the  number  of 
the  stars  is  infinite." 

Let  us,  however,  consider  this  subject.  How  many  in  number  are  the  stars 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  ?  For  it  is  that  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye 
which  is  to  govern  us  in  replying  to  this  objection ;  for  God  brought  Abraham  forth 
abroad,  —  that  is,  out  of  doors,  and  bade  him  look  towards  heaven  (Gen.  xv.  5.),  not 
with  a  telescope,  but  with  his  naked  eyes.  Now,  let  the  objector  go  forth  into  the 
open  air,  and  look  up  in  the  brightest  and  most  favourable  night,  and  count  the 
stars.  Not  more  than  3010  stars  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  both  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  ;  but  at  the  time  alluded  to,  the  Israelites,  independently 
of  women  and  children,  were  more  than  six  hundred  thousand.  Suppose,  however, 
we  even  allow,  from  the  late  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  and  others  with 

'  The  Esquimeaux  resemble  their  nciglibours  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  Europe;  and 
the  same  resemblance  is  also  found  to  subsist  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of 
Asia,  and  both  the  Americans  opposite  to  them,  and  all  the  other  Americans,  except  those 
few  tribes  which,  together  with  the  Esquimuaux,  appear  to  have  descended  from  the  Green- 
landers.     Kobertson's  History  of  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45 — 49. 

^  Those  of  Captains  Cook  and  King.  The  latter  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  America.     Cook  and  King's  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

*  Burton's  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

*  New  Holland,  though  very  considerable  in  size,  is  not  at  all  so  in  its  population.  It 
was,  however,  known  in  part  before  the  other  islands  above  referred  to. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  arc  supposed  to  have  been  all  derived  from  the 
Malays.  See  the  Introduction  to  Cook  and  King's  Voyages,  vol  L  pp.  Ixxi. — IxxiiL  4to., 
and  also  pp.  1 1 6—202. 

*  Dr.  Eveleigh's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  282.  Respecting  the  peopling  of  North  America, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  researches  of  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  America,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2.5 — 49.,  and  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  in  his  History  of  Mexico,  translated  by  Mr.  CuUcn, 
vol.  ii.  dissertation  i.  There  are  also  some  valuable  hints  on  the  orijri-n  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  in  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America,  delivereu  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  by  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis, 
D.D."  New  York,  1820.  8vo. 
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telescopes,  which  have  magnified  between  thirty-five  and  thirty-six  thousand  times, 
that  there  may  he  seventy-five  millions  of  stars  visible  by  the  aid  of  such  instru- 
ments, which  is  the  highest  calculation  ever  made  ;  yet  still  the  divine  word  stands 
literally  true.  Matthew  says  (i.  17.)  that  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  Christ 
were  forty-two.  Now  we  find  at  the  second  census,  that  the  fighting  men  among 
the  Hebrews  amounted  to  600,000 ;  and  the  Israelites,  who  have  never  ceased  to 
be  a  distinct  people,  have  so  multiplied,  that  if  the  aggregate  number  of  them  who 
ever  lived  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  found  far  to  exceed  the  number  of  all 
the  fixed  stars  taken  together.^ 

7.  The  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  (Numb.  xxii.  28.)  has  been  a 
standing  jest  to  infidels  in  almost  every  age. 

If  the  ass  had  opened  her  own  mouth  and  reproved  the  rash  prophet,  we  might 
well  be  astonished.  Maimonides  and  others  have  imagined  that  the  matter  was 
transacted  in  a  vision.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narration,  as 
well  as  from  the  declaration  of  an  inspired  writer  (2  Pet.  ii.  14 — 16.),  that  it  is  to 
be  understood  as  a  literal  narrative  of  a  real  transaction.  The  ass,  it  has  been 
observed,  was  enabled  to  utter  such  and  such  sounds,  probably  as  parrots  do,  with- 
out understanding  them ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  construction  of  the  ass's 
mouth,  and  of  the  tongue  and  jaws  being  so  formed  as  to  be  unfit  for  speaking,  yet 
an  adequate  cause  is  assigned  for  this  wonderful  eflfect,  for  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass.  The  miracle  was  by  no  means  needless  or 
superfluous:  it  was  very  proper  to  convince  Balaam  that  the  mouth  and  tongue 
were  under  God's  direction,  and  that  the  same  divine  power  which  caused  the  dumb 
ass  to  speak  contrary  to  its  nature,  could  make  him,  in  like  manner,  utter  blessings 
contrary  to  his  inclination.  The  fact  is  as  consonant  to  reason  as  any  other  extraor- 
dinary operation ;  for  all  miracles  are  alike,  and  equally  demand  our  assent,  if  pro- 
perly attested.  The  giving  of  articulation  to  a  brute  is  no  more  to  the  Deity  than 
the  making  of  the  blind  to  see  or  the  deaf  to  hear.  And  the  reputed  baseness  of 
the  instrument  of  which  God  was  pleased  to  make  use,  amounts  merely  to  this,  that 
(as  the  apostle  observes  on  another  occasion)  Ood  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  icorld  to  confound  the  wise.  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  There  was,  therefore,  a  fitness  in  the 
instrument  used  ;  for  the  more  vile  the  means  were,  the  fitter  they  were  to  confound 
the  unrighteous  prophet. 

8.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  circumstance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  standing  still,  which  is  recorded  in  Joshua  x.  12.,  is  contrary  to 
philosophy.'* 

"  It  is  pitiful  to  say  that  the  sun  could  not  stand  still  because  it  does  not  move  ; 
for  the  history  speaks  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  was  intended  to  record 
simply  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  which  the  language  of  men,  whether  philoso- 
phers or  peasants,  is  still  conformed  in  common  conversation.  Whether  the  effect 
was  produced  by  a  supernatural  refraction,  or  whether  the  motion  of  the  earth 
around  its  axis  was  suspended,  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of  determining."'  In 
either  case  there  was  a  miracle ;  and  as  a  miracle  the  sacred  historian  expressly 
relates  this  event.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  account  for  it  on  philosophical 
principles. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Deut.  i.  10. 

*  An  ingenious  French  philosopher,  who  has  consecrated  his  geological  researches  to 
the  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  sacred  volume,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  double 
day  in  Palestine,  caused  by  the  miracle  related  in  Josh,  x.,  must  have  produced  a  double 
night  in  Europe.  He  considers  that  the  double  night,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Latin  poets,  and  connected  with  the  birth  of  Hercules,  was  identical  with  this  miracle,  which 
is  thus  collaterally  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  profane  writers.  Chaubard,  Ele- 
mens  de  Geologic,  pp.  .321 — 327.    Paris,  1833.  8vo. 

*  Dr.  Dick's  Lectures  on  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  read- 
ing the  different  opinions  of  learned  men,  on  the  subject  of  this  miracle,  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Hewlett's  note  on  Josh  x.  12.  (Comment,  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.),  and  to  an  original  and 
elaborate  note  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  the  same  passage. 

VOL.   I.  Q  Q 
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The  object  of  tbis  miracle  was  of  the  most  import  ant  iintl  impressive  nature.  The 
sun  and  the  moon,  the  two  principal  gods  of  tlie  idohitrous  heathen  nations,  were 
commanded  to  yield  miraculous  obedience  to  the  chief  servant  of  the  true  God  ;  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  more  eifectual  conquest  of  their  own  worshippers.  With 
respect  to  the  objections  to  the  probability  of  this  miracle,  which  ori<;inate  in  a  con- 
sideration of  its  supposed  consequences,  it  is  justly  observed  by  Bishop  Watson, 
that  the  "  machine  of  the  universe  is  in  the  hand  of  (iod  :  he  can  stop  the  motion  of 
any  part,  or  of  the  whole,  with  less  trouble  than  eiilier  of  us  can  stop  a  watch!" 
How  absurd,  then,  are  the  reasonings  of  those  men  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
an  omnipotent  God,  yet  deny  the  possibility  of  tlie  exertion  of  his  power  in  other 
ways  than  those  which  are  known  to  their  limited  experience ! ' 

9.  The  beautiful  poetical  passage  in  Judges  v.  20.  has  been  stig- 
matised as  a  "  species  of  Jewish  rant  and  hyperbole." 

A  tempest  meeting;  the  enemy  in  the  face  discomfited  them ;  and  the  torrent 
Kishon  was  so  suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain  (which  conunon  opinion  ascribed  to  the 
planets)  as  to  sweep  away  the  greater  part  of  Si^^era's  army  in  its  precipitate 
flight.  Hence  the  poetess  calls  it  i\\Q  first  or  ihe  prince  of  torrents.  The  whole  is 
exceedingly  poetical,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  the  opposers  of  revelation, 
whose  cavils  are  characterised  not  more  by  want  of  taste  than  by  wilful  ignorance 
and  malignity  of  disposition. 

10.  The  number  of  cattle  sacrificed  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple,  has  been  objected  to  as  incredible,  viz.  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  sheep,  aud  two  and  twenty  thousand  oxen.  (1  Kings 
viii.  63.) 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  first,  that  all  these  were  not  offered  in  one  day,  much  less 
on  one  altar.  This  solemn  meeting  continued  fourteen  days,  viz.  seven  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  and  seven  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (1  Kings  viii.  65.);  and  because 
the  brazen  altar  was  too  little  to  receive  the  burnt-offerings,  Solomon,  by  special 
permission  from  God,  hallowed  the  middle  of  the  court,  that  is,  ordered  other  altars 
to  be  erected  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  which  were 
to  serve  only  during  that  solemnity,  when  such  a  vast  number  of  sacrifices  was  to 
be  offered.  And,  secondly,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  were  some 
neighbouring  princes,  who  paid  Solomon  their  tribute  in  cattle,  .and  who  might 
supply  victims  for  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  above  referred  to.  See  an  instance 
of  tliis  kind  in  2  Kings  iii.  4. 

The  great  number  of  beasts  daily  required  in  Solomon's  kitchen  (1  Kings  iv.  23.), 
will  by  no  means  be  found  incredible,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  accounts  of  the 
daily  consumption  of  oriental  courts  in  modern  times,  and  tlie  prodigious  number  of 
servants  of  an  Asiatic  prince.  Thus,  Tavernier,  in  his  description  of  the  seraglio, 
said,  that  five  hundred  sheep  and  lambs  were  daily  required  for  the  persons  be- 
longing to  the  court  of  the  sultan.* 

11.  It  is  urged  that  the  treasures,  mentioned  In  1  Chron.  xxix. 
4 — 7.  as  amassed  by  David  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  temple,  are 
incredible ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  collect  such  a  sum, 
which  has  been  computed  by  M.  le  Clerc  at  eight  hundred  millions 
sterling,  and  which  is  thought  to  exceed  all  the  gold  of  all  the  princes 
now  upon  earth  put  together. 

But  it  is  possible  that  tliere  may  be  a  corruption  in  the  mmibers ;  we  are  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  weights  mentioned,  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  with  preci- 
sion the  then  comparative  value  of  the  precious  metals,  nor  what  resources  for 

'  Townsend's  Arrangements  of  the  Old  Testament,  voL  i.  p.  463.  note. 
'  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 
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obtaining  them  (now  lost)  there  were  at  that  time.  Besides,  it  is  probable  that 
the  talent,  mentioned  in  the  passage  above  cited,  was  the  Syriac  talent;  according 
to  which  the  amount  collected  by  David  would  be  7,087,791/.^  And  in  an  age  like 
that  in  which  David  lived,  when  kings  and  princes  were  accustomed  to  hoard  up  vast 
(juantities  of  gold  and  silver  (as  oriental  monarchs  still  do)  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  David  and  his  princes,  in  their  successful  wars  with  the  Philistines, 
Rloabites,  and  Amalekites,  and  with  the  kings  of  Zobah,  Syria,  and  Edom,  might 
collect  gold  and  silver  to  the  above  amount, 

12.  The  circumstance  of  Elijah  being  fed  by  ravens  (1  Kings 
xvii.  4.)  has  excited  the  profane  scoffs  of  unbelievers,  as  an  incredible 
thing ;  and  they  have  attempted  to  be  witty  in  their  inquiries  whence 
these  unclean  birds  could  have  procured  food  for  the  prophet. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  get  rid  of  this  miracle,  by  asserting  that  the  prophet 
was  not  fed  by  ravens,  but  by  the  Orbim  or  inhabitants  of  Orbo,  a  small  town  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bethshan.  But  the  following  arguments  will  show  that  the  received 
interpretation  is  correct:  —  It  is  expressly  said  that  Elijah  drank  of  the  brook 
Cherith.  (1  Kings  xvii.  6.)  "  Had  strangers  brought  him  food,  they  might  as  well 
have  furnished  him  with  water ;  and  thus  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  him 
to  have  removed  when  the  brook  was  dried  up.  Again,  Ahab  (who  had  sent  mes- 
sengers in  pursuit  of  the  prophet  among  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  nations) 
took  an  oath  of  them  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  place  of  his  concealment  (1 
Kings  xviii.  10.) ;  and  some  one  out  of  a  tribe,  we  may  suppose  it  probable,  would 
have  delivered  him  up,  seeing  that  they  could  gain  nothing  by  his  concealment, 
and  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  detection.  If  we  come  to  verbal  criticism,  we  find 
that  the  word  is  precisely  the  same  with  that,  which  is  most  properly  rendered 
*  raven'  in  Gen.  viii.  7.  when  Noah  sends  a  bird  out  of  the  ark."  *  The  Almighty, 
doubtless,  could  have  caused  food  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Elijah  in  any  other 
way,  but  he  chose  to  send  it  by  these  rapacious  birds  for  the  greater  illustration  of 
his  absolute  command  over  all  creatures,  and  also  to  give  us  full  evidence  that  he 
is  able  to  succour  and  preserve,  by  the  most  improbable  means,  all  those  who  put 
their  trust  inTiim.  We  need  go  no  further  to  inquire  whence  the  ravens  had  this 
food  ;  it  is  enough  if  we  believe  that  they  brought  it  to  Elijah  ;  for  then  we  must 
allow,  that  they  acted  by  divine  direction,  and  that  the  food  was  of  God's  providing. 

13.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  Job  xxvi.  7.  andPsal.  xxiv.  2. 
and  civ.  5. 

In  the  first-cited  passage.  Job  says  that  God  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing ;  and 
in  Psal.  xxiv.  2.  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  hath  founded  the  earth  upon  the  seas,  and 
established  it  upon  the  floods ;  and  in  Psal.  civ.  5.  that  he  hath  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  that  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever.  All  which  expressions  are  philo- 
sophically correct ;  for  the  foundation  of  a  pendulous  globe  can  be  nothing  but  its 
centre,  upon  which  all  the  parts  lean  and  are  supported  by  it ;  and  the  waters  con- 
tinually flowing  through  the  bowels  and  concavities  of  the  earth,  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  by  a  constant  course  and  circulation,  constitute  an  abyss  in  the  lower- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea ;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full :  unto 
the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.  (Eccles.  i.  7.)  So 
that,  with  great  propriety  of  speech,  the  terraqueous  globe  is  said  to  hang  upon 
nothing,  and  the  earth  to  be  founded  upon  the  seas,  and  established  upon  the  floods, 
and  (Psal.  cxxxvi.  6.)  to  he  stretched  out  above  the  waters.^ 

14.  The  unicorn  D*t!  (rcim),  described  in  Jobxxxix.  9.  and  alluded 

'  The  reader  will  find  son^*  elaborate  and  interesting  calculations  on  the  subject,  in  Dr. 
Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  149 — 153. 

'  Myers's  Hulsean  Essay  on  the  Futility  of  Attempts  to  represent  the  Miracles  recorded 
in  Scripture  as  Effects  produced  in  the  ordinary  Course  of  Nature,  p.  93.  Cambridge, 
1831.  8vo. 

^  Jenkin's  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
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to  in  several  other  passages  of  Scripture,  is  the  common  rhinoceros, 
which  is  known,  in  Arabia,  by  the  name  of  reim  unto  this  day. 

15.  The  circumstance  of"  Jonah  being  in  the  belly  of  a  whale 
(Jonah  i.  17. ;  Matt.  xii.  40.)  has  been  afhrmed  to  be  contrary  to  matter 
of  fact;  as  the  throat  of  a  wluile,  it  is  well  known,  is  capable  of  ad- 
mitting little  more  than  the  arm  of  an  ordinary  man ;  and  these  fish 
are  never  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  Bochart  has  long  since  provetl  that  a  <^reat  fish  of  the  shark  kind  is  here  in- 
tended. It  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  many  of  the  shark  species  are  not  only  of 
such  a  size  and  form  as  to  be  able,  without  any  miracle,  to  swallow  a  man  whole, 
but  also  that  men  have  V)een  found  entire  in  tlieir  stomachs ;  and,  since  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  physiologists,  that  the  stomach  has  no  power  over  substances  endued 
with  vitality,  this  circumstance  will  account  in  part  for  the  miraculous  preservation 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  in  the  belly  or  stomach  of  the  grt-at  fish,  in  which  he  was  for 
three  days  and  three  nights.  Bochart  is  furtlier  of  opinion,  that  the  particular 
species  of  shark  which  swallowed  the  prophet  Jonah  was  the  sqitaliis  cnrcharias  or 
white  shark,  for  its  voracity  termed  hnnia  by  some  naturalists,  and  which  is  a  native 
of  the  seas  in  hot  climates,  where  it  is  the  terror  of  navigators.'  Mr.  Rae  Wilson 
the  day  after  a  violent  storm,  exactly  in  the  same  portion  of  the  sea  where  the  ship 
with  Jonah  on  board  encountered  the  tempest,  observed  several  very  "great 
fishes"  sporting  about  the  ship,  some  of  which  could  not  be  less  than  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  appeared  as  long  as  the  vessel  itself  on  board  of  which  he  was  em- 
barked.* 

The  preceding  are  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  have  been 
principally  excepted  against,  as  being  contrary  to  philosophy  and  the 
nature  of  things ;  and  yet,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  them  are 
properly  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  may  not  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  interpreted,  on  the  principles  of  modern  philosophy. 

'  Bocharti  Opera,  torn.  iii.  col.  742.  et  seq.  Bochart's  ojiinion  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Parkhurst  (Greek  Lexicon,  article  Kijtos),  and  is  now  generally  received.  See  also  Scripture 
illustrated  by  Natural  History,  &c.  Expository  Index,  p.  52.  and  the  Fragments  amiexcd 
to  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  cxlv.  p.  103.  Bishop  Jebb,  however, 
has  urged  several  considerations  (which  are  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  the  force  of 
which  it  would  impair  to  abridge),  to  show  that  it  probably  was  a  whale,  into  the  cavity 
of  wliosc  mouth  Jonah  was  taken.  (Sacred  Literature,  i)p.  178 — 180.)  The  ob.servations 
which  he  has  adduced  from  the  natural  history  of  the  whale  are  confirmed  by  the  enter- 
prising and  experienced  whale-fisher,  Captain  Scoresby  ;  who  states,  that  when  the  mouth 
of  the  Bulana  Mysticetus,  or  Great  Common  Whale,  is  open,  "  it  presents  a  cavity  as  large 
as  a  room,  and  capable  of  containing  a  merchant  ship's  jolly-boat  full  of  men,  being  six  or 
eight  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  (in  front),  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long." 
(Seoresby's  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  i.  p.  455.)  The  only  objection  that  can  be 
offered  to  Dr.  Jcbb's  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  authentic  instance  on  record  of  whales 
being  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

'  Travels  in  the  Holy  Laud,  &c.  thud  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15.    London,  183L 
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No.  IX. 

ON   THE    CONTRADICTIONS    TO    MORALITY,  FALSELY  ALLEGED  TO 
EXIST   IN   THE   SCRIPTURES. 

[^Referred  to  in  pages  399.  mid  404.  supra.'] 

Notwithstanding  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
breathe  a  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  diffusively  benevolent  mora- 
lity ;  yet  there  are  some  passages  which  have  been  represented  as 
giving  countenance  to  immorality  and  cruelty.  But  these,  when 
duly  examined,  will  be  found  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  The  wide  difference  which  subsists  between 
ancient  and  modern  manners,  if  fairly  considered,  would  alone  be  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  indecencies,  which  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the 
Bible. 

Further,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men,  whom  we  find  in  all 
other  respects  commended  in  the  Scriptures,  are  in  some  respects 
faulty ;  but  these  are,  in  such  instances,  by  no  means  proposed  for  our 
imitation,  and,  consequently,  give  no  sanction  whatever  to  immorality : 
for  several  of  these  faults  are  either  expressly  condemned,  or  are 
briefly  related  or  mentioned  as  matter  of  fact,  without  any  intimation 
that  they  are  either  to  be  commended  or  imitated.  The  sacred  writers, 
however,  are  only  answerable  for  facts,  not  for  the  morality  of  actions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  history  is  stained  with  blood  and  cruelty ; 
but  so  is  the  history  of  all  other  nations,  (whose  chroniclers,  annalists, 
or  other  historians  are  not  censured  for  their  bare  narration  of  the 
crimes  of  the  individuals  or  nations,)  and  without  the  additional  cir- 
cumstance of  being  relieved  by  such  histories  of  true  piety  and  virtue 
as  abound  in  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  by  no  means  so  uniformly 
bad  as  the  modern  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  have  pretended. 
In  some  ages  their  morals  were  much  purer,  and  their  piety  more  fer- 
vent, than  at  others.  Such  was  the  generation  which  first  entered 
Canaan  with  Joshua,  and  such  also  the  generations  that  lived  during 
the  reigns  of  their  most  pious  monarchs.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  mere  narration  of  any  action,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  implies  neither  the  approbation  nor  the 
censure  of  it,  but  only  declares  that  such  a  thing  was  done,  and  in 
such  a  manner ;  and  the  not  concealing  of  these  actions  shows  the 
simplicity  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  spare  no  person 
whomsoever,  not  even  when  they  themselves  are  concerned, — though 
the  thing  related  should  redound  to  their  disgrace  ;  —  as  in  the  case 
of  Noah's  drunkenness  (Gen.  ix.  21.)  ;   Jacob's  deceiving  of  Isaac 
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(Gen.  xxviiJ) ;  Peter's  denial  of  Chi'Ist  (Matt.  xxvi.  69 — 75.  and  the 
parallel  passages  of  the  other  evangelists) ;  Paul's  dispute  with  Peter 
(Gal.  ii.  11 — 14.);  and  Paul's  excuse  of  himself  (Acts  xxiii.  5.). 

The  following  are  the  principal  passages  which  have  been  charged  with  being  con- 
tradictions to  morality ;  but  with  how  little  pretext,  the  reader  will  be  enabled 
to  judge,  by  the  candid  examination  and  consideration  of  the  remainder  of  thi>j 
section.  ' 

1.  God's  command  to  Abraham,  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (Gen.  xxli.)  has 
been  represented  as  a  command  to  commit  murder  in  its  most  horrid  form, 
and,  consequently,  as  inconsistent  icith  the  holiness  of  God  to  give. 

But  this  command  may  be  satisfactorily  vindicated,  either  by  regarding  it  as  a 
symbolical  action  *,  or  (without  this  consideration)  by  resolving  it  into  the  divine 
sovereignty  over  the  lives  of  his  creatures.  For,  the  Supreme  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life  has  a  right  to  take  it  away,  and  to  command  it  to  be  taken  away,  whenever 
and  in  whatsoever  manner  he  pleases.  To  offer  a  human  victim  to  him,  without  his 
express  warrant,  would  be  to  commit  murder;  but  to  do  so  by  his  command  would 
be  an  act  of  obedience.  As  the  Almighty  has  a  right  to  command,  so  his  perfections 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  he  will  command  nothing  but  what  is  worthy  of  himself.  The 
design  of  God,  however,  was  to  prove  Abraham,  in  order  that  his  faith,  love,  and 
obedience  might  be  manifest,  and  not,  in  fact,  that  he  should  offer  up  Isaac. 

2.  Jacoll's  voio  (Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 22.)  is  asserted  to  be  quite  condi- 
tional^ and  as  implying  that  if  his  God  would  clothe  and  feed  him,  he 
woidd  serve  him. 

This  representation  is  not  more  unjust,  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  stated  is 
indecent.  In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  regarded  in  its  proper  light,  it  must  be 
considered,  that,  immediately  before  the  account  which  is  given  us  of  Jacob's  vow, 
we  are  informed  of  a  vision  which  he  had  when  setting  out  on  his  journey  to  Padan- 

'  From  this  circumstance  God  has  been  represented  by  infidels,  as  distinguishing  his 
favourite  Jacob,  by  a  system  oi  fraud  and  lies;  but  the  following  considerations,  by  Bishop 
Ilornc,  may  assist  us  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  this  matter. 

"  1st.  The  proposition  of  deceiving  Isaac  originated  not  with  Jacob,  but  with  Rebecca. 
Jacob  remonstrated  against  it,  as  likely  to  bring  a  curse  upon  him,  rather  than  a  blessing; 
nor  would  he  consent  to  perform  his  part,  till  she  engaged  to  take  all  the  blame  on  herself 
—  'On  mc  be  thy  curse,  my  son  ;  only  obey  my  voice.' 

"  2dly.  From  this  speech,  and  from  the  earnestness  and  solicitude  discovered  by  Rebecca, 
it  may  not  unfairly  be  presumed,  that  she  had  some  special  reason  for  what  she  did  ;  that 
Isaac  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  step  in  a  concern  of  great  moment,  which  ought  to  be 
prevented,  and  could  be  prevented  by  no  other  means. 

"  3dly.  The  rectitude  of  Rebecca's  judgment  seems  evidently  to  have  been  recognised  and 
allowed  by  Isaac,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  For  thouj^h  he  had  blessed  Jacob,  in- 
tending to  bless  P'sau,  yet,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  conlirnied  and  ratified  that  bless- 
ing in  the  strongest  terms  :  'Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.'  Still  fartlier  —  at  sending  him 
away,  he  again  repeated  the  benediction,  in  the  most  solemn  and  attecting  manner  :  '  God 
give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham  !'  It  is  hard  to  assign  any  other  reason,  why,  if  so  dis- 
posed, npon  discovering  the  fraud,  he  might  not  have  reversed  the  proceeding.  Nay,  by 
the  kind  meeting  of  the  brothers  afterwards,  one  should  be  inclined  to  suppose,  that  Esau 
himself  acquiesced  at  length  in  the  propriety  of  what  had  been  done. 

"  4thly.  If  such  were  the  case,  Isaac  was  only  deceived  into  what  was  right,  and  what  him- 
self acknowledged  to  be  so  in  the  conclusion.  The  deception  was  like  those  often  practised 
by  ))hysicians  for  the  benefit  of  their  patients ;  and  casuists  must  decide  upon  it  in  the 
same  manner.  The  ofienee  of  Jacob  is  certainly  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  taken  off,  by 
I  lie  eircunistance  of  Rebecca  jjiedging  herself  to  bear  the  blame  ;  as  the  conduct  of  Re- 
becca seems  justified  by  that  of  Isaac  ratifying  and  conlirming  to  Jacob  the  blessing  ori- 
f^inally  intended  for  Esau.  Upon  the  whole,  if  there  were  any  ottencc,  it  was  one  that 
might  be  forj^iven  ;  a)ul  if  God,  notwithstanding,  continued  to  bless  Jacob,  he  did  forgive 
it,  and  had  reasons  for  so  doing."     Up.  Home's  Works,  vol.  vi.  i>p.  477,  478. 

'  This  is  Bp.  Warburtou's  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty.  ' 
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Aram,  wlien  God  renewed  to  him  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  concerning  the 
giving  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  and  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed :  at  the  same  time  assuring  him,  that  he  would  be  with  him  in 
ail  places  whither  he  should  go,  and  would  bring  him  again  into  that  land.  (12 — 15.) 
In  consequence  of  this  vision,  Jacob  made  his  vow  the  next  morning  ;  the  design  of 
which  was,  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  his  confidence  in 
God's  gracious  protection,  and  to  declare  his  solemn  resolution,  that  if  God  would 
be  with  him  and  keep  him  in  his  way,  and  would  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment 
to  put  on  (which  shows  the  moderation  of  his  desires),  so  that  he  should  come  again 
to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  would  after  his  return  make  an  open  and  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  as  his  God ;  would  set 
apart  that  place,  where  God  had  appeared  to  him,  to  his  worship ;  and  would  devote 
to  His  service  the  tenth  of  all  the  substance  which  God  should  give  him.  Now  such 
a  conduct  as  this,  instead  of  being  impiously  interested  and  craving  (as  some  opposers 
of  revelation  have  asserted),  will  appear  to  every  one  who  judges  candidly  and  im- 
partially, a  great  argument  of  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  Jacob's  heart,  and  of  a 
pious  and  well-disposed  mind  :  though  undoubtedly  it  appears  absurd  to  those  who 
affirm —  what  however  they  cannot  prove — that  the  Almighty  does  not  concern 
himself  with  individuals  of  the  human  race. 

3.  The  objection,  that  God's  commanding  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  iii. 
22.,  xii.  35.)  to  borrow  from  the  Egyptians  what  they  never  intended  to 
restore,  is  not  only  an  act  of  injustice,  but  favours  theft.  Is  obviated  by 
rendering  the  Hebrew  verb  7^^  (shaol),  asked  or  demanded,  agree- 
ably to  its  proper  and  literal  meaning  ^,  which  is  given  to  it  in  all  the 
ancient  versions,  as  well  as  in  every  modern  translation,  our  own  ex- 
cepted. 

4.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh^ s  heart  (l^xod.  iv.  21.,  ix.  16.)  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  malignant  cavil  toith  the  adversaries  of  the  Bible  ; 
some  of  whom  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  this  single  chapter  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  tohile  others, 
more  decently  and  speciously,  assert  that  a  just  God  could  not  punish  the 
Egyptian  monarch  for  a  hardness  of  heart  of  which  he  himself  was 
evidently  the  cause.  This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  force.  Let  us 
now  see  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  it. 

"When  we  meet  with  an  assertion  apparently  contrary  to  all  the  truth  and  equity 
in  the  world,  it  is  but  common  justice  to  any  writer,  human  or  divine,  to  suppose 
that  we  mistake  his  meaning,  and  that  the  expression  employed  to  convey  it  is 
capable  of  an  interpretation  different  from  that  which  may  at  first  present  itself.  We 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  God  secretly  influences  a  man's  will,  or  suggests 
any  wicked  stubborn  resolution  to  his  mind,  and  then  punishes  him  for  it.  We  are 
therefore  to  consider,  by  what  other  means,  not  incompatible  with  his  nature  and 
attributes,  he  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  without  impropriety,  to  harden  a 
man's  heart.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  we  may  conceive  this  effect  to  be 
wrought,  without  running  into  the  absurdity  and  impiety  above  mentioned.  The 
heart  may  be  hardened  by  those  very  respites,  miracles,  and  mercies,  intended  to 
soften  it ;  for  if  they  do  not  soften  it  they  will  harden  it. — God  is  sometimes  said  to 
do  that  which  he  permits  to  be  done  by  others,  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  punish- 
ment :  as  when  his  people  rejected  his  own  righteous  laws,  he  is  said  to  have  '  given 
them'  the  idolatrous  ones  of  their  heathen  neighbours,  '  statutes  that  were  not 
good.' — The  heart  may  be  hardened  by  his  withdrawing  that  grace  it  has  long  re- 
sisted ;  men  may  be  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind ;  as  they  would  not  see  when  they 

■  It  is  the  very  word  used  in  Psal.  ii.  8.  ^KK',  (shacl).     Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 

the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.     The 

verb  is  rendered  demandera,  shall  demand,  by  Rabbi  Cahen.    La  Bible avec 

I'Hebreu  en  regard,  torn.  ii.  p.  13. 

QQ  4 
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possessed  the  faculty  of  sight,  the  use  of  that  faculty  may  be  taken  from  them,  and 
they  may  be  abandoned  to  blindness.  But  all  this  is  judicial,  and  supposes  previous 
voluntary  wickedness,  which  it  is  designed  to  punish."' 

Further,  no  person  who  candidly  peruses  the  history  of  the  transactions  with 
Pharaoh,  can  deny  that  what  the  Almighty  did  to  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  had  a 
tendency  to  soften  rather  than  to  harden  his  heart ;  especially  as  it  was  not  until 
after  he  had  seen  the  miracles,  and  after  the  plagues  had  ceased,  that  he  hardened 
himself  slu^  would  not  suffer  the  Israelites  to  depart.  The  threatened  plagues  were 
suspended  on  a  condition  with  which  he  refused  to  comply,  and  then  only  were  they 
inflicted.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  Hebrew  verbs  in  the  Iliphil  conjugation 
signify  to  permit  or  to  suffer  to  be  done,  as  well  as  to  cause  to  be  done  :  hence 
nothing  more  is  meant,  than  to  leave  a  man  to  the  bent  and  tendency  of  his  own 
disposition.  Thus  Pharaoh  was  left,  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  own  heart 
stubborn  against  God.  He  sinned  yet  more  and  hardened  his  heart.  The  proper 
rendering,  therefore,  of  Exod.  iv.  21.  is  —  1  will  permit  his  heart  to  be  so  hardened 
that  he  will  not  let  the  people  go.  So  in  Exod.  ix.  12.  it  ought  to  be  translated,  Yet 
the  Lord  suffered  the  heart  of'  Pharaoh  to  be  so  hardened  that  he  hearkened  not  to 
them.  And  a  more  literal  rendering  of  Exod.  ix.  15,  16.  would  remove  the  discre- 
pancy which  seems  at  present  to  exist  in  our  common  version,  which  runs  thus  :  — 
For  now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  and  smite  thee  with  pestilence ;  and  thou  shall  he 
cut  off  from  the  earth.  Arid  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to 
.thow  in  thee  my  power ;  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth. 
In  the  original  Hebrew,  the  verbs  are  in  the  past  tense  and  not  in  the  future,  as  our 
authorised  version  improperly  expresses  them,  by  which  means  an  apparent  contra- 
diction is  produced  ;  for  neither  Pharaoh  nor  his  people  were  smitten  with  pestilence, 
nor  was  he  by  any  kind  of  mortality  cut  off  from  the  earth.  The  first-born,  it  is 
true,  were  slain  by  a  destroying  angel,  and  Pharaoh  himself  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea:  but  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  these  judgments  in  the  two  verses  in 
question.  If  the  words  be  translated  as  they  ought,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  in 
the  past  instead  of  the  future,  this  seeming  contradiction  to  facts,  as  well  as  all 
ambiguity,  will  be  avoided  :  "For  if  now  I  had  stretched  out  (literally  had  sent 
forth)  my  hand,  and  had  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  with  the  pestilence,  thou  shocjldest 
HAVE  BEEN  att  offfrom  the  earth.  Bui  truly  on  this  very  account  have  I  caused  thee 
to  subsist,  that  I  might  cause  thee  to  see  my  power :  and  that  my  name  might  be  de- 
clared throughout  all  the  earth,  or  in  all  this  land."  * 

Thus  God  gave  this  impious  king  to  know  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  espe- 
cial providence,  that  both  he  and  his  people  had  not  been  already  destroyed  by 
means  of  the  past  plagues  :  but  that  God  had  preserved  him  for  this  very  purpose, 
that  he  might  have  a  further  opportunity  of  showing  Pharaoh  His  power  in  the  re- 
maining plagues,  and  of  manifesting  that  He,  Jehovah,  was  the  only  true  God,  for 
the  full  conviction  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians.* 

Lastly,  our  authorised  translation  of  Exod.  vii.  13.  (and  he  [that  is,  God]  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart)  is  incorrect.  It  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
was  hardened,  as  the  original  is  rendered  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  without  ex- 
ception, and  by  the  most  judicious  modern  translations.  The  same  phrase  is  cor- 
rectly translated  in  our  authorised  version,  in  Exod.  vii.  22.,  viii.  19.,  and  ix.  7. 

The  objections,  therefore,  which  the  opponents  of  the  Bible  have 
raised  against  it  from  the  passages  we  have  been  considering,  are  thus 
proved  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

'  Bp.  Home's  Letters  on  Infidelity,  Lett.  xiv.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  481.; 

*  Ainsworth,  Houbigant,  Dathe,  Schott  and  Winzcr  on  Exod.  ix.  15,  16.  Cahcn 
tr.inslatps  them  in  the  past  tense : — "  Mais  e'est  pour  cela,  que  jc  t'ai  conserve  pour  tc  monf re 
ma  puissivnrc,  ct  afin  qu'on  cite  mon  nom  sur  toute  la  terre  ;  si  tu  t'elevcs  rncoro 
contrc  mon  pcuple  pour  ne  pas  le  rcnvoycr."  Bible,  tom.  ii.  p.  15.  It  is  worthy  of  reni-»rk 
that  the  Septuugint  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch  renders  these  two  verses  subjunc 
tively.  The  case  of  Pharaoh  is  fully  considered  by  Mr.  Twopenny  in  his  "  Dissertations 
on  some  Parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  &c.  Diss.  iv.  pp.  38 — 54.;  and  in  Dr. 
Graves's  Discourses  on  Calvinistic  Predestination,  pp.  295 — 304. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  ix.  15. 
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5.  Again,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children  (Exod. 
XX.  5.)  has  been  charged  as  injustice. 

But  this  objection  disappears,  the  moment  we  are  convinced  that  the  reward  and 
punishment  here  intended,  are  confined  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  prosperity 
and  distress  in  the  present  life ;  because  if  (as  was  the  case)  such  a  sanction  were 
necessary  in  the  particular  system  by  which  God  thought  fit  to  govern  the  Jewish 
people,  it  is  evident,  that  any  inequality  as  to  individuals,  would  be  certainly  and 
easily  remedied  in  a  future  life  (as  in  the  particular  instances  recorded  in  Numb. 
xvi.  27 — 33.  and  Josh.  vii.  24,  25.)  ;  so  that  each  should  receive  his  final  reward 
exactly  according  to  his  true  appearance  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  thus  "  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right."  It  is  only  when  children  copy  and  improve  on  the  crimes 
of  their  wicked  parents,  that  they  draw  down  upon  their  heads  redoubled  ven- 
geance ;  so  that  the  innocent  never  suffer  for  the  guilty,  except  in  such  temporal 
calamities  as  necessarily  result  from  their  parents'  crimes.  As,  when  the  profligacy 
of  one  generation  involves  the  next  in  poverty,  or  the  like.  On  the  contrary,  so 
benevolent  is  the  God  of  Israel,  that  the  eminent  piety  of  one  man  is  sometimes 
rewarded  with  blessings  on  thousands  of  his  descendants.  This  was  the  case  with 
Abraham  and  his  descendants.  Yet  this  is  the  God  whom  deists  represent  as  cruel 
and  vindictive.^ 

6.  The  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  Jews,  according  to  the 
divine  command,  is  urged  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  cruelty  and  in- 
justice ;  but  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  considered, 
that 

The  wickedness  of  the  Canaanites  "  was  so  great  as  to  deserve  such  exemplary 
punishment  from  God  as  might  prove  a  warning  to  other  nations.  He  might  as 
justly  destroy  them  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites  as  by  famine,  pestilence,  or  any 
other  judgment.  He  gave  full  proof  by  miracles  that  he  had  commissioned  the 
Israelites  for  this  very  purpose  ;  and  their  being  thus  commissioned  had  the  strongest 
tendency  to  impress  them  with  an  abhorrence  of  idolatry."  * 

7.  Tlie  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  rebels,  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  and  their  associates,  contained  in  Numb.  xvi.  23 — 35.  has  met 
with  peculiar  treatment  from  some  German  critics. 

One  class  has  suggested  that  Moses  probably  caused  the  tents  of  the  rebels  to  be 
undermined ;  and  as  he  knew  at  what  hour  of  the  day  the  mine  would  be  sprung,  so 
he  could  predict  when  the  rebels  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  earth !  Eichhorn  is 
somewhat  more  expert  in  his  explanation.  He  attempts  to  show  that  Moses  ordered 
the  rebels  to  be  buried  alive,  with  all  that  appertained  to  them.  As  to  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  consumed  by  fire,  he  thinks  that  they  were  first  slain,  and  then 
their  bodies  consumed  by  fire ;  and  this  by  the  orders  of  Moses. 

To  argue  against  conjectures  of  such  a  nature  would  indeed  be  labour  in  vain.  It 
is  not  possible  for  any  one  who  reads  the  narration  of  Moses  really  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  did  not  regard  the  event  in  question  as  miraculous.  Now  the  object  of 
an  interpreter  is  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  author  whom  he  undertakes  to  inter- 
pret. The  question  —  whether  such  an  event  as  is  related  in  Numb.  xvi.  23 — 35. 
is  possible  or  credible  ?  —  may  be  raised  by  critics  or  sceptics,  and  may  be  answered 
by  them  in  the  negative ;  but  those  who  believe  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  has 
it  at  all  times  under  his  control,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  sacred  volume  are  worthy 

'  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  Part  iii.  Lect.  3.  Sect.  2.  (Works,  vol.  iL 
pp.  280 — 285.)  See  also  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  45— 
47.     Age  of  Infidelity,  in  answer  to  the  Age  of  Reason,  p.  52. 

'  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  445.  The  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites 
is  considered  in  the  Age  of  Infidelity,  in  answer  to  the  Age  of  Reason,  pp.  26 — 31.;  also  by 
Lord  A.  Hervey  in  his  Sermons  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  67,  68, 
(Cambridge,  1856) ;  and  most  fully  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Four  last  Books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  Part  iii.  Lect.  1.     (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204 — 225.) 
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of  full  credit,  will  not  be  anxious  to  explain  away  the  obvious  meaninp;  of  tlie 
Scriptures,  nor  to  free  themselves  from  the  oblijiation  to  believe  in  oci-urrences  of  a 
supernatural  kind.  To  wonder  or  to  scoff  at  this  (so  named)  credulity,  is  not  diffi- 
cult ;  but  to  argue  it  down  with  grounds  of  reasoning  that  will  abide  the  test  of 
careful,  extensive,  and  sober  investigation,  is  quite  a  different  task.' 

8.  The  severity  of  Moses  in  ordering  the  extermination  nf  the  Midi- 
anites  (Numb,  xxxi.)  can  only  be  justified  by  the  command.  This  the 
history  asserts :  but  that  assertion  (it  has  been  insisted)  is  contradicted 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  because  it  is  abhorrent  from  the  Deity  to  require 
the  destruction  of  his  creatures,  and  more  especially  to  require  them  to 
destroy  one  another. 

This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  strength  ;  only  in  this  instance  there  is  supposed  to 
be  equal  cruelty  in  sparing  as  in  destroying,  because,  while  all  the  males  were 
destroyed  (children  as  well  as  adults),  the  female  children  and  virgins  were  all  to 
be  spared,  as  it  has  been  said,  for  prostitution.  For  the  latter  assertion,  however, 
there  is  no  foundation  either  in  fact  or  in  probability.  It  only  proves  that  the 
objectors  find  it  necessary  to  exaggerate  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
npon  their  readers;  for  the  books  of  Moses  nowhere  allow  the  Israelites  to  de- 
bauch their  female  slaves.  His  law  prohibited  an  Israelite  even  from  marrying  a 
captive  without  delays  and  previous  formalities ;  and  if  he  afterwards  divorced  her, 
he  was  bound  to  set  her  at  liberty  "because  he  had  humbled  her."  (Deut. xxi.  10 — 
14.)  They  were,  then,  simply  allowed  to  retain  these  captives  as  slaves,  educating 
them  in  their  families,  and  employing  them  as  domestics.  The  destruction  of  the 
other  Midianitish  women,  who  were  either  married  or  debauched,  is  accounted  for, 
by  recollecting  that  they  had  enticed  the  Israelites  to  sin.  It  is  a  fact  too  well 
known  to  require  additional  proof  in  this  place,  that  in  the  early  heathen  nations, 
numbers  of  lewd  women  were  consecrated  to  fornication  and  idolatry,  vestiges  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  dancing  girls  of  Egypt  and  of  India.  Such, 
probably,  were  many  of  these  women,  and  such,  therefore,  was  their  punishment. 
As  to  the  males,  they  were  appointed  to  destruction,  that  the  nation  might  be 
extirpated,  which  was  impossible  while  any  of  the  male  issue  were  preserved. 
"  While,"  however,  "  the  Mosaic  Code  presents  enactments  of  great  severity,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  drawn  for  a  people  on  the  verge  of  civilisation ; 
and,  withal,  has  furnished  to  the  world  some  of  the  best  and  most  enduring  prin- 
ciples of  wise  government."  ^ 

9.  It  is  asserted  that  some  of  the  Levitical  laics  have  a  manifest  ten- 
dency to  corrupt  and  defile  the  imagination  ;  and  the  regulations  in  Deut. 
xxii.  13—21.  have  been  particularly  urged  as  an  instance  of  this  sort. 

With  regard  to  these  regulations,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  we  may  remark 
that  what  they  require  might  be  needful  in  the  then  situation  of  the  Israelites,  and 
yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  now  curiously  or  impertinently  scrutinise 
them.  The  people  of  Israel  were  disposed  to  be  jealous  of  their  wives,  and  to  de- 
fame them  without  any  just  cause,  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  for  putting 
them  away,  which  would  tend  to  produce  many  public  mischiefs  and  disorders.  In 
tills  case,  therefore,  it  was  a  wise  and  merciful  institution,  to  provide  a  remedy  by 
such  sort  of  injunctions  by  which  the  innocent  might  be  vindicated.  Such  signs  of 
trial  might  never  fail  in  that  climate,  though  they  might  in  some  others.  So  far 
indeed  was  it  from  being  unworthy  of  God  to  leave  such  things  upon  record,  that 
it  may  heighten  our  admiration  both  of  his  great  wisdom  and  benignity  in  his 
management  of  that  people,  who  were  so  extremely  perverse,  and  so  addicted  to 
the  extremes  of  lust  and  jealousy.  If,  therefore,  the  perusal  of  the  passage  in 
question  e.xcite  improper  thoughts  in  any  one,  the  fault  is  in  him,  and  not  in  the 
Scripture.     Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  mentioned,  of  which  a  bad  use  may  not  be 

'  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrcstomathy,  pp.  182,  183. 

■■'  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Clu-istiauity,  delivered  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
p.  385.  (Now  York,  1852.) 
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made :  things  the  most  sacred  and  divine  may  in  this  respect  be  strangely  abused. 
Nor  is  it  a  better  argument  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  by  inspiration  of 
God,  that  there  are  some  parts  and  passages  of  it,  which  may  be  abused  by  persons 
who  are  lasciviously  disposed,  than  it  is  that  the  sun  was  not  created  by  the 
Almighty,  because  its  light  Tnay  be  used  by  wicked  men  as  an  auxiliary  in  per- 
petrating the  crimes  which  they  have  meditated, 

10.  The  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xiii.)  which  punished  idolatry  with  death, 
has  been  represented  as  cruel  and  unjust,  and  giving  countenance  to  per- 
secution for  religious  opinions. 

But  it  is  manifest  to  any  one,  who  will  peruse  the  chapter  in  question  with  atten- 
tion, that  this  law  commanded  only  such  Israelites  to  be  put  to  death,  as  apostatised 
to  idolatry  and  still  continued  members  of  their  own  community.  And  as  their 
government  was  a  theocracy  (in  other  words,  God  was  the  temporal  king  of  Israel, 
and  their  kings  were  only  his  viceroys,)  idolatry  was,  strictly,  the  political  crime  of 
high  treason,  which  in  every  state  is  punishable  with  death.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Israelites  were  never  commissioned  to  make  war  upon  their  neigh- 
bours, or  exercise  any  violence  towards  any  of  them,  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
worship  the  God  of  Israel,  nor  to  force  them  to  it  even  after  they  were  conquered 
(Deut.  XX.  10.)  ;  nor  were  they  empowered  thus  forcibly  to  attempt  to  recover 
any  native  Israelite,  who  should  revolt  to  idolatry,  and  go  to  settle  in  a  heathen 
country. 

11.  The  law  in  Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21.  has  been  stigmatised  as  being  both 
inhuman  and  brutal,  but  with  as  little  Justice  as  any  other  part  of  the 
Mosaic  institutes. 

The  passage  in  question  is  as  follows :  —  "  7/"a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
son,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  nor  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that 
trhcn  they  have  chastened  him,  will  not  hearken  unto  them;  then  shall  his  father  and  his 
mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city  and  unto  the  gate 
of  his  place ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  his  city.  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and 
rebellious ;  he  will  not  obey  our  voice  ;  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.  And  all  the 
men  of  the  city  shall  ston£  him  with  stones,  that  he  die."  On  this  clause,  we  are  to 
take  notice,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  character  of  the  culprit,  it  is  a  son,  —  not  a 
daughter ;  —  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard; —  in  a  word,  a 
most  profligate  and  abandoned  character.  Secondly,  his  parents  must  reprove  and 
correct  him,  repeatedly,  and  until  there  is  no  hope  of  amendment.  Thirdly,  the 
parents  were  the  only  allowed  prosecutors ;  and  it  was  required  that  they  should  both 
concur  in  bringing  him  to  the  magistrate,  the  power  of  life  and  death  not  being  in- 
trusted to  the  parents,  as  it  afterwards  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Lastly, 
the  magistrates  were  to  investigate  the  case,  which  must  be  fully  proved,  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  condemn  the  criminal,  and  order  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Natural 
aflection  would  almost  always  prevent  the  prosecution ;  the  required  proof  would 
secure  all,  but  the  most  atrociously  criminal,  from  the  hasty  rage,  or  the  deliberate 
malice  of  those  few  parents,  who  were  capable  of  such  desperate  wickedness,  as 
combining  to  murder  their  own  children.  We  do  not  read  of  any  instance,  in  the 
whole  Jewish  history,  of  this  law  having  been  carried  into  execution.  If,  however, 
Buch  an  extraordinary  event  at  any  time  occurred,  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  general 
notice,  and  to  produce  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  both  parents 
and  children.  So  that  the  solemn  execution  of  one  incorrigible  criminal  would  be 
a  most  salutary  warning  to  tens  of  thousands.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  law 
would  confirm  greatly  the  authority  of  parents,  and  give  energy  to  their  admoni- 
tions ;  as  well  as  fortify  the  minds  of  young  persons  against  various  temptations, 
and  so  prevent  crimes.  And  it  would  constantly  excite  all  parents,  who  attended 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  restrain,  correct,  and  watch  over  their  children,  when 
young  ;  to  give  them  good  instruction,  set  them  a  good  example,  and  pray  for  them 
without. ceasing;  and  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  out  of  bad  company,  and 
from  contracting  bad  habits. 

This  law,  therefore,  so  harmless  and  beneficial  in  its  operations,  yet  so  contrary 
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to  liuman  policj,  proves,  instead  of  invalidating,  the  divine  original  uf  that  code,  in 
which  alone  it  is  found.' 

12.  From  the  conduct  of  Ehud  (Judges  Ili.  15 — 26.),  of  Jael  (ly. 
17 — 20.),  and  from  David's  advice  to  Solomon  concerning  Joab  and 
Shimei{\  Kings  ii.  5,  6.  8.),  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Sciiptures  in- 
culcate assassination. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  this  assertion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  cases 
of  P>hud  and  Jael  are  simply  recorded  as  matters  of  fact,  without  any  comment  or 
observation  whatever ;  and,  therefore,  they  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  represented 
as  encouraging  assassination.'  The  approval  of  the  conduct  of  Jael  by  the  pro- 
phetess Deborah  is  restricted  to  the  act  of  destroying  a  tyrant.  "  God  may  have 
commissioned  each  as  his  agent ;  and  left  them,  as  he  does  and  often  has  done,  to 
select  their  methods  of  service.  Such  examples  are  not  propounded  for  imitation, 
unless  we  were  placed  in  circumstances  of  similarly  extraordinary  character."  *  We 
must  judge  of  the  conduct  of  Jael  by  the  feelings  of  those,  among  whom  the  right 
of  avenging  the  blood  of  a  relative  was  so  strongly  rooted,  that  even  Moses  could 
not  take  it  away.  Jael  was  an  ally,  by  blood,  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  Their  chief 
oppressor,  who  had  mightily  oppressed  them  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  now  lay 
defenceless  before  her  ;  and  he  was  moreover  one  of  those  whom  Israel  was  bound 
by  divine  command  to  extirpate.  Perhaps,  too,  she  felt  herself  called  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  God  in  working  out  for  that  nation  a  great  deliverance,  by  thus  exter- 
minating their  heathen  oppressor.  At  least,  Israel  viewed  it  in  this  light ;  and  in 
this  view  we  cannot  reproach  the  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime,  which  both  she  and 
Israel  felt  to  be  a  deed  performed  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  Heaven.* 

The  advice  of  David  to  Solomon,  when  on  his  death-bed,  demands  a  more 
distinct  consideration.  And,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  Joab,  we  remark  that 
no  attentive  reader  of  the  history  of  David,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Israel,  can  help  observing  how  often  it  is  noticed  that  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too 
strong  for  David  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  had  too  much  power  with  the  army  for 
him  to  venture  to  punish  their  atrocious  deeds ;  reasons  of  state  deferred  the 
punishment,  and  when  those  reasons  were  removed,  it  was  proper  to  punish  a 
deliberate  murder  according  to  an  express  law.  David  also  knew  that  a  man  like 
Joab,  who  could  brook  no  superior,  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  He 
was  now  engaged  to  support  Adonijah,  and  so  far  in  actual  rebellion.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  Hebrew  monarch  does  not  advise  Solomon  to  put  Joab  ai- 
solutely  and  unconditionally  to  death  ;  he  charges  him  to  do  accordinff  to  his  wisdom, 
and  the  sum  of  his  advice  is  in  effect  this :  —  "  Though  you  have  now  pardoned 
Joab  through  policy,  as  I  was  myself  compelled  to  do  by  the  exigency  of  the  times, 
and  the  predominant  influence  of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah ;  yet,  should  he  offend  again, 
act  according  to  discretion,  and  then  punish  him,  as  a  hoary-headed  and  confirmed 
traitor,  with  death."  Secondly,  with  respect  to  Shimei,  David  had  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise. He  had  only  engaged  that  he  would  not  put  him  to  death  on  the  day  when 
Abishai  had  requested  permission  to  do  it  (compare  2  Sam.  xix.  23.  with  1  Kings 
ii.  8.)  ;  and  he  left  it  to  Solomon  to  treat  him  as  he  thought  just,  in  reference  to  his 
future  conduct.  David  knew  thas  he  was  Shimei  still,  and  would  so  act  as  to  bring 
on  himself  due  punishment.  Solomon  accordingly  sent  for  Shimei,  and  commanded 
him  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  depart  thence,  under  pain  of  death  on  the 
day  when  he  should  pass  over  the  brook  Kidron,  a  condition  to  which  Shimei 
thankfully  acceded.  (I  Kings  ii.  37,  38.)  Three  years  afterwards,  the  latter  trans- 
gressed this  convention,  and  went  to  Gath  (verse  40.),  a  suspicious  quarter,  in  con- 


'  Age  of  Infidelity,  p.  24.     Scott's  Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  llcason,  p.  18.    London, 
1820.  12mo. 

•  The  cases  of  Ehud  and  of  Jael  are  considered  in  Twopenny's  Dissertations,  pp.  133 — 
140.;  and  in  Lord  A.  Ilcrvcy's  Sermons  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  69 — 71. 

•  ijecturcs  on  the  Evidences  of  Clu-istianity,  dchvercd  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
p.  386. 

•  Prof  Robinson's  Interpretation  of  Judges,  chap,  v.,  in  the  BibliciJ  Rcj  oiitory,  vol.  ii 
p.  607.     (Andovcr,  1831.) 
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sequence  of  which  Solomon,  after  charging  him  with  the  violation  of  his  oath,  com- 
manded him  to  be  put  to  death.  (41 — 46.)' 

13.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  bi/  some,  that  the  law  of  Moses  (Levlt. 
xxvii.  28.),  concerning  devoted  things  to  be  put  to  death,  authorised  human 
sacrifices :  and  JephthaKs  sacrificing  his  daughter  ( Judg.  xi.  34.  &c.), 
SamueVs  hewing  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.),  and 
David's  delivering  seven  of  SauTs  posterity  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  put  to 
death  by  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  &c.),  have  been  represented  as  instances  of 
human  sacrifices  according  to  that  law. 

But  as  there  are  express  prohibitions  of  sacrificing  their  children  in  Deut.  xii.  30, 
31. ;  Psal.  cvi.  37,  38. ;  .Jer.  vii.  31.;  and  Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21. ;  so  there  not  only  is  no 
direction  to  sacrifice  any  other  human  creature,  nor  are  there  any  rites  appointed 
for  such  sacrifice,  but  also  it  would  have  rendered  the  priest  unclean,  by  touching  a 
dead  body  ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  man  is  expressly  declared  to  be  abominable  in 
Isa.  Ixvi.  3.  As  no  devoted  thing  could  be  sacrificed  at  all,  the  law  in  question 
cannot  possibly  relate  to  sacrifice,  and  is  capable  of  a  very  different  meaning.  For, 
although  Josephus,  and  many  commentators  after  him,  are  of  opinion  that  Jephthah 
did  really  immolate  his  daughter,  the  probability  is  that  she  was  not  sacrificed. 
And  this  will  appear  from  the  rendering  of  the  conversive  particle  1  (vau),  which 
the  preceding  considerations  require  to  be  taken  disjunctively,  and  translated  oa 
instead  of  and,  both  in  Levit.  xxvii.  28.^  and  also  in  Judges  xi.  30,  31.*  (as  it  is  in 
the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles.)  What  further  confirms  this  rendering,  and  con- 
sequently reconciles  these  two  passages,  is,  that  Jephthah's  rashness  had  time  to 
cool,  as  his  daughter  went  two  months  to  bewail  her  virginity,  that  is,  her  consecra- 
tion to  God,  which  obliged  her  to  remain  single,  without  posterity.  It  is  further 
said,  that  she  went  to  bewail  her  virginity,  not  her  sacrifice.  Besides  the  Israelitish 
women  went  four  times  in  every  year  to  mourn  or  talk  with  (not /or)  the  daughter 
of  Jephthah,  to  lament  her  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  the  hardship  of  her 
situation  as  cut  off"  from  every  domestic  enjoyment.  Now,  if  in  the  course  of  two 
months  no  person  could  have  suggested  to  Jephthah  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  yet 
surely  she  must  have  been  alive,  though  dead  to  him  and  his  family  (as  his  only 
child),  and  to  the  world  by  her  seclusion,  if  the  Israelitish  women  went  to  condole 
with  her.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  afterwards  said,  that  he 
actually  sacrificed  her,  but  that  "  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow.''  The  sacred 
historian  subjoins,  she  knew  no  man :  if  she  were  sacrificed,  this  remark  is  frivolous  ; 
but  if  she  were  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity,  this  idea  coincides  with  the  visits  of 
the  Israelitish  women.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  Jephthah's 
daughter  was  not  sacrificed,  but  consecrated  to  a  state  of  celibacy.* 

With  respect  to  the  two  other  cases  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  hewing  of  Agag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  and  the  delivery  of  seven  of  Saul's  posterity  to  the  Gibeon- 
ites, they  have  no  reference  whatever  to  sacrifices.     Agag,  in  particular,  was  put  to 

'  See  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  ii.  pp.  444 — 481.,  where  that  monarch's  conduct 
towards  Joab  and  Shimei  is  fully  vindicated. 

^  That  this  passage  should  be  so  rendered,  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Hales.  It  will  then 
run  thus  :  —  Notwithstanding,  no  devotement  [or  devoted  thing]  which  a  man  shall  devote 
unto  THE  LoED,  [either]  of  man  or  of  beast,  or  of  land  of  his  own  property,  shall  be  sold  or 
redeemed.  Every  thing  devoted  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord.  New  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  289,  290.  See  the  subject  also  treated,  in  an  admirable  manner,  in  Dr. 
Kandolph's  Sermon  entitled  Jephthah's  Vow  considered,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "View 
of  our  blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,"  &c.  pp.  166 — 195. 

^  Which  verses  are  to  be  translated  thus  : — "  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  If  thou  wilt  surely  give  the  children  of  Amman  into  my  hand,  then  it  shall  be  that 
whatsoever  cometh  out  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the 
children  of  Amman,  shall  either  be  the  Lord's,  ok  /  will  offer  it  up  [for]  a  burnt-offering." 
New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

*  Hales,  vol.  iL  pp.  289—292.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  158.  &c.  4to.  edit. 
Additions  to  Calmet.  Waterland's  Scripture  vindicated,  on  Judg.  ix.  13.  (Works,  vol.  v. 
pp.  133—135.) 
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«leath  as  a  criminal,  and  not  as  a  sacrifice.'  The  "  seven  descendants  oif  Saul,  whb 
were  partly  the  children  of  a  concubine  and  partly  of  a  daughter  of  Saul,  were  not 
pretenders  to  the  crown ;  and  David  cannot  be  suspected  of  havinor  embraced  such 
an  opportunity  to  put  them  out  of  the  way.  Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  David 
delivered  up  the  innocent  to  death  contrary  to  the  law  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.).  They 
were  therefore  delivered  up  to  the  avennjers  of  blood,  and  punished  with  death,  not 
on  account  of  the  crimes  of  Saul,  but  for  the  murders  which  they  themselves,  with 
the  connivance  of  Saul,  had  committed  on  tlie  Gibeonites,  and  for  which  they  had 
hitlicrto  remained  unpunished.  They  themselves  constituted  the  bloody  house, 
which  was  generally  notorious  as  such.  Saul  is  mentioned  with  them,  merely 
because  he  took  under  his  protection  the  murderers,  who  were  so  nearly  related  to 
liiin,  and  delivered  them  from  the  hands  of  the  avengers  of  blood."  * 

14.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  David  is  called  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart.  And  this  phrase,  as  applied  to  him,  has  been  a  fertile  source  of 
sarcasm  and  reproach  to  many  infidel  writers,  as  if  the  Scripture  sanc- 
tioned adultery  and  murder. 

But  do  they  authorise  those  crimes  ?  By  no  means  They  are  there  reprehended, 
and  the  severest  denunciations  are  pronounced  against  those  who  perpetrate  them. 
In  what  sense  then  was  he  a  man  after  God's  own  heart  ?  Answer. — In  comparison 
of  his  conduct  with  that  of  Saul;  in  his  strict  attention  to  the  law  and  worsliip  of 
(jod ;  in  his  recognising,  throughout  his  whole  conduct,  that  Jehovah  was  king  in 
Israel,  and  that  he  himself  was  only  his  vicegerent ;  in  never  attempting  to  alter  any 
of  those  laws,  or  in  the  least  degree  to  change  the  Israelitish  constitution.  In  ail  his 
public  official  conduct  he  acted  according  to  the  Divine  i\lind,  and  fulfilled  the  will  of 
his  Maker.  But  the  phrase  itself  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  explained  by  the  case  of 
Samuel.  Eli  was  rejected,  and  Samuel  chosen  in  his  place,  just  as  David  superseded 
Saul.  On  this  occasion  God  said,  /  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that  shall  do 
according  to  that  which  is  in  my  heart.  (1  Sam.  ii.  35.)  And  is  not  he,  who  acts 
agreeably  to  the  Divine  Will,  a  man  after  God's  heart?  Further,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  this  expression  is  never  used  in  reference  to  his  private  or  personal  moral 
conduct.  It  is  used  wholly  in  reference  to  his  uniform  regard  to  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  pure  religion,  notwithstanding  all  temptations  to  idolatry  and  per- 
secution.' The  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.),  in  order,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  push  conquests  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  flagitious  adultery  with  Hathsheba, 
together  with  tlie  c<)nset|uent  murder  of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.),  are  tiie  only  instances 
in  which  David  seems  to  have  forgotten  himself  and  his  God.  With  regard  to  the 
two  last  shocking  crimes,  more  particularly,  so  far  was  David  from  excusing  them, 
that  he  confesses  and  laments  them  with  the  greatest  horror.  "  But  how  earnest  was 
his  repentance  !  And  with  what  submission  to  the  will  of  God  did  he  bear  those 
calamities  which  were  sent  for  his  punishment,  and  which,  as  they  were  caused  by  his 
own  children,  must  have  been  so  much  the  more  distressing  to  his  paternal  feelings  ! 
(2  Sam.  xi. ;  Psal.  li.  2  ;  Sam.  xii.  1 — 23.,  xiii.  1 — 20.,  xv. — xviii.)  Do  we  not  here 
again  see  the  soul  entirely  and  steadily  devoted  to  God  ?  David,  indeed,  was  no  ideal 
model  of  human  perfection ;  he  was  not  without  the  blemishes  incident  to  human 
nature ;  but  on  the  whole,  he  was  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  his 
successors ;  and  according  as  they  appear  on  comparison  with  him,  the  sacred  writers 
estimate  their  characters." 

15.  The  conduct  of  David  towai'ds  the  Ammonites,  in  putting  them 
under  saws  and  harrotos  of  iron,  §'c.  oji  the  capture  of  Rabbah,  has  been 
represented  as  an  instance  of  diabolical  and  unparalleled  cruelty.  (  2  Sam. 
xii.  31.) 

The  cavils  of  the  objectors,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  are  utterly  unfounded: 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression  may  signify  only  that  David  put  them  under 

'  Hales,  vol.  ii.  \\  314.     Du  Voisin,  Autoritc  des  Livres  dc  Moyse,  p.  40.5. 

*  Jahn's  History  of  tlic  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

•  See  the  llcv.  Wni.  Cleaver's  Sermon  on  the  Character  of  David  King  of  Israel,  in  four 
Sermons  annexed  to  lip.  Cleaver's  Seven  Sermons  on  Select  Su))jccts,  pp.  377 — 399.,  and 
especially  Dr.  Chandlcr'.'j  lafe  of  JJavid,  vol.  i.  pp.  321— 330, 
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Bucli  labours  and  made  slaves  of  them  to  do  hard  and  servile  work.  So  we  speak  of 
laying  people  under  tribute  :  it  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  in  several  languages. 
Secondly,  if  instead  of  deducing  their  objections  from  translations  the  objectors  had 
consulted  the  original  passage,  they  would  have  seen  that  there  was  no  ground  what- 
ever for  their  charges.  The  Hebrew  preposition  3  (beth),  which  is  used  through- 
out the  verse  in  question,  it  is  well  known,  signifies  to  as  well  as  under)  and  to 
put  the  people  to  saws,  harrows,  axes,  and  the  brick-kilns,  means  no  more  than  (o 
employ  them  as  slaves  in  the  most  menial  and  laborious  offices,  such  as  sawing, 
making  iron  harrows,  hewing  wood,  and  making  bricks.  This  form  of  expres- 
sion is  an  Anglicism  as  well  as  a  Hebraism  ;  and  we  still  say,  to  put  a  person  to 
the  plough,  to  the  anvil,  &c.  The  passage  objected  to  may  be  thus  rendered.  He 
(David)  brought  forth  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  put  them  to  saws,  and  to  harrows 
of  iron,  or  to  iron-mines,  for  the  original  word  means  both,  and  to  axes  of  iron,  and 
made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln.^  This  rendering  is  adopted  in  the  edition  of 
the  French  version  of  the  Bible  corrected  by  the  company  of  Pastors  at  Geneva, 
in  1805.2 

16.  It  has  been  asserted  from  1  Kings  xxil.  that  Jehovah  kept  false 
prophets  as  well  as  true  ones. 

The  most  common  attention  to  the  context  will  show  that  this  assertion  is  as  false 
as  it  is  malignant.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  four  hundred  prophets  mentioned  in 
that  chapter  (verse  6.)  were  pretended  prophets  whom  the  wicked  king  of  Israel  had 
in  his  pay,  and  who  knew  how  to  suit  his  humour  and  to  flatter  his  vanity,  all  agree- 
ing in  the  same  fawning  compliances  and  in  the  same  treacherous  counsels  which 
S leased  for  the  present,  but  ultimately  proved  fatal.  They  are  emphatically  termed  by 
licaiah  (verse  23.)  AhaVs  prophets,  notwithstanding  they  professed  to  be  the  Lord's 
prophets,  prophesying  in  his  name.  And,  secondly,  the  address  of  Micaiah  to  the 
two  confederated  kings  in  verses  19 — 23.  is  not  a  real  representation  of  any  thing 
done  in  the  heavenly  world,  as  if  the  Almighty  were  at  a  loss  for  expedients  or  had 
any  hand  in  the  sins  of  his  creatures ;  but  it  is  a  mere  parable,  and  only  tells  in  figu- 
rative language  what  was  in  the  womb  of  providence,  the  events  which  were  shortly 
to  take  place,  and  the  permission  ^  on  the  part  of  God,  for  these  agents  to  act.  Mi- 
caiah did  not  choose  to  tell  the  angry  and  impious  Ahab,  that  all  his  prophets  were 
liars;  but  he  represents  the  whole  by  this  parable,  and  says  the  same  truths  in  lan- 
guage equally  forcible  but  less  offensive. 

1 7.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  Almighty  as  a  God  of  truth  and 
faithfulness ;  but  he  is  charged  by  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation 
with  being  guilty  of  falsehood,  by  inspiring  prophets  with  false  mes- 
sages, and  by  violating  his  promises.  The  grossness  of  such  assertions 
is  sufficiently  disgusting,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  advocate 
fully  to  meet  them,  and  to  expose  all  their  falsehood. 

In  the  first  place.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  inspiring  prophets  with  false  mes' 
sages  (which  is  founded  on  1  Kings  xxii.  22,  23. ;  Jer.  iv.  10.;  and  Ezek.  xiv.  9.),  we 
remark,  that  it  is  a  known  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  to  express  things  in  an 
imperative  and  active  form,  which  are  to  be  understood  only  permissiveiy.  So  where 
the  devils  besought  Christ  that  he  would  suffer  them  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine, 
he  said  unto  them,  Go  (Matt.  viii.  31.);  he  hid  not  command  but  permitted  them. 
And  so  in  Johnxiii.  27.,  where  our  Saviour  says  to  Judas,  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly, 
we  are  not  to  understand  that  he  commanded  him  to  betray  him,  though  that 

'  Orton's  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  iii.  p.  195.  Chandler's  Life  of  David, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227.     Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

^  "  n  en  tit  sortir  les  habitans,  et  appliqua  les  uns  au  travail  des  scies,  des  herses  de  fer, 
et  des  haches  de  fer,  et  les  autres  au  travail  des  briques."  ..."  He  brought  forth  the 
inhabitants,  and  applied  [or  put]  some  to  the  labour  of  saws,  of  harrows  of  iron,  and  of 
axes  of  iron,  and  others  to  the  labour  of  bricks."  (La  Sainte  Bible  .  .  .  par  les  Pasteuri; 
et  Professeurs  de  I'Eglise  et  de  I'Academie  de  Geneve,  torn.  i.  p.  258.  Geneve,  1805.) 

'  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  1  Kings  xxii.  22.  is  proved  in  the  next  remark, 
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Beemed  to  be  expressed  in  the  form.  So,  likewise,  here,  where  an  evil  spirit  offered 
himself  to  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  and  God  says,  Go  forth  and 
do  so  :  this  only  signifies  a  permission,  not  a  command.  And  so  (Jer.  iv.  10.)  where 
the  prophet  complains  that  God  had  greatly  deceived  the  people,  saying  they  should 
have  peace  when  the  sword  reacheth  to  the  soul;  we  are  to  understand  this  no  other- 
wise, but  that  God  permitted  the  false  prophets  to  deceive  them,  prophesying  peace 
to  them,  as  appears  by  the  history.  (Ezek.  xiv.  19.)  /  the  Lord  have  deceived  that 
prophet,  that  is,  permitted  him  to  be  deceived,  and  to  deceive  the  people  as  a  just 
judgment  upon  them  for  their  infidelity  with  respect  to  his  true  prophets. 
Tliis  he  threatens  at  the  5th  verse,  /  will  take  the  house  of  Israel  in  their  own  heart, 
because  they  are  all  estranged  from  me  through  their  idols  ;  because  they  have  chosen 
to  themselves  false  gods,  I  will  suffer  them  to  be  deceived  with  false  prophets  ;  and 
that  this  is  the  meaning,  appears  by  the  threatening  added,  and  I  unll  stretch  out 
my  hand  upon  him,  and  I  will  destroy  him  from  the  midst  of  my  people  :  now  God  will 
not  punish  that  of  which  he  is  the  author. 

That  text  (Jer.  xx.  7. )  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  andltvas  deceived,  signifies  no  more, 
but  that  he  had  mistaken  the  promise  of  God  to  him,  who  when  he  gave  him  his  com- 
mission, told  him  he  would  be  with  him,  by  which  he  understood  that  no  evil  should 
come  to  him,  and  now  he  rvas  become  a  derision  and  the  people  mocked  him  ;  and  in  his 
passion  and  weakness,  he  breaks  forth  into  this  expression.  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and 
I  was  deceived ;  whereas  it  was  his  own  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  God's  promise, 
which  was  not,  that  he  should  not  meet  with  scorn,  and  opposition,  and  persecution, 
but  that  they  should  not  prevail  against  him,  as  we  may  see  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  chapter.* 

Secondly,  With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  Almighty  violates  his  promises,  it 
has  been  objected  that  God  did  not  g.ve  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  land  which  he 
promised  to  Abraham,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  Gen.  xviii.  19,  20.  with  Josh.  xiii. 
1.  &c.  and  Judg.  ii.  20,  21.  In  Gen  xv.  18.  God  promised  to  give  Abraham  and  hi* 
seed  such  a  land,  the  bounds  of  which  he  describes  in  Josh.  xiii.  1.  It  is  there  said 
that  there  remained  very  much  land  yet  unconquered,  of  which  they  had  not  got  pos- 
session. And  in  Judg.  ii.  20.  it  is  said,  that  the  people  not  having  performed  their 
part  of  the  covenant,  God  would  suspend  the  further  performance  of  his  promise, 
and  would  not  drive  out  any  more  of  the  nations  before  them  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  Israelites  never  were  possessed  of  the  promised  land  in  the  full  latitude  and 
extent  of  the  promise. 

Answer. — This  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  was  upon  consideration  of  his  past 
faith  and  obedience,  though  it  seems  that  the  full  performance  of  it  did  likewise  de- 
pend upon  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity.  In  pursuance  of  his  covenant,  not- 
withstanding all  the  murmurs  and  rebellions  of  that  people,  God  did  bring  them  into 
the  promised  land,  though  they  provoked  him  to  destroy  them  many  a  time;  because 
he  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abraham.  When  they  were  possessed  of  it,  God 
gave  them  a  title  to  the  rest,  and  would  have  assisted  them  in  the  conquest  of  it,  if 
they  had  performed  the  condition  required  on  their  part,  that  is,  continued  faithful 
and  obedient  to  him  ;  but  they  did  not,  and  thereby  discharged  God  from  any  further 
performance  of  his  promise ;  and  God,  when  he  had  done  this,  had  fully  performed 
the  covenant  he  made  with  Abraham,  so  far  as  concerned  his  part,  as  appears  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  Joshua,  even  in  a  time  when  a  great  part  of  the  land  was  uncon- 
quered (Josh.  xxi.  44.),  and  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  56.)  ;  yea,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  God  had  made  this  covenant,  as  well  upon  consideration  of  Abraham's  faith  and 
obedience,  as  upon  condition  of  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity,  the  rebellions 
and  disobedience  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  had  released  God  wholly  from  the 
promise,  and  he  would  not  have  been  unfaithful  if  he  had  utterly  destroyed  that  peo- 
ple, and  made  a  full  end  of  them,  and  they  had  never  entered  into  that  land;  because 
a  failure  of  the  condition  makes  the  obligation  to  cease;  and  that  this  condition  was 
implied  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham  appears  from  Deut.  vii.  12,  13.,  xi.  22, 23.,  and 
Judg.  ii.  20.  God  gives  this  reason  why  he  suspended  the  complete  performance  of 
his  promise  :  The  anger  of  the  Lord  ivas  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  said,  Because  that 
this  people  hath  transgressed  my  covenant  lohich  I  commanded  their  fathers,  and  have  not 


•  Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  506.  London,  1 820. 
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hearkened  to  my  voice,  I  also  will  not  henceforth  drive  out  any  of  the  nations  which 
Joshua  left  ivhen  he  died} 

18.  The  destruction  o^forty-ttco  little  children,  by  Elisha,  whom  they 
had  in  sportive  playfulness  called  a  bald  head  (it  is  said),\vas  an  act  of 
cruelty  and  revenge. 

It  was  no  such  thing.  The  original  word  in  2  Kings  il.  23,  24.,  which  in  our  ver- 
sion is  rendered  little  children,  also  means  young  persons  who  are  grown  up.  Thus 
Isaac  was  called  a  lad,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old ;  Joseph,  when  he  was 
thirty ;  and  Rehoboam,  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  The  town  of  Beth-el  was 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Ahab's  idolatry ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  men  came 
out  of  that  city  and  insulted  the  prophet,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests  of  Baal, 
exclaiming  —  Ascend,  too,  thou  bald-head;  ascend,  too,  thou  bald-head,  in  allusion  to 
Elijah's  ascension  to  heaven  ;  of  which  they  had  heard,  but  which  they  did  not 
believe.  Elisha,  it  is  said,  cursed  them  ;  but  he  did  not  this  from  any  petulant  tem- 
per of  his  own.  He  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  he  declared  in  his 
name  and  authority  the  punishment  which  he  would  inflict  upon  them.  Thus 
Elisha  acted  as  a  minister  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  ;  and  by  his  order 
and  in  his  name  he  foretold  the  punishment  which  was  about  to  be  inflicted  upon 
these  profligate  idolaters.  Had  this  denunciation  proceeded  from  the  angry 
resentment  of  the  prophet  only,  and  not  from  a  divine  impulse,  such  a  signal  event 
as  the  destruction  of  these  profane  young  men  of  Beth- el  would  not  have  been  the 
immediate  consequence  of  it. 

1 9.  It  is  objected  that  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  ascribe 
to  the  Almighty  human  affections,  passions,  and  actions,  even  those 
of  the  worst  kind. 

But  these  objections  cease,  when  such  passages  are  interpreted  figuratively,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  when  all  those  other  passages  of  the  Bible  are  duly  considered, 
which  most  evidently  convey  the  subliraest  ideas  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  it  is  true,  in  condescension  to  our  limited  capacities,  and  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  creatures  and  of  human  language,  represent  God  as  having  the  body, 
the  passions,  and  the  infirmities  of  a  man.  Thus,  they  make  mention  of  his  eyes 
and  ears,  his  hands  and  feet,  his  sleeping  and  waking ;  they  ascribe  to  him  fierce 
anger  and  jealousy,  grief  and  repentance,  joy  and  desire.  The  simple  language  of 
the  Hebrews  might  also  be  another  reason  for  its  abounding  with  such  expressions. 
But  that  no  man  might  be  so  weak  or  so  perverse  as  to  take  those  expressions  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  and  entertain  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts  of  his  Maker,  the 
same  Scriptures  often  add  to  those  very  descriptions  something  which  manifestly 
shows  us  how  they  are  to  be  understood,  and  reminds  us  that  if  God  has  a  body,  the 
heaven  is  his  throne,  and  the  earth  his  footstool ;  if  he  has  hands,  they  are  hands 
which  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  creation ;  if  he  has  eyes,  the  darkness  to  them  is  no 
darkness ;  and  from  them  nothing  is  hidden ;  and  in  other  places  we  are  told  that 
he  is  perfect ;  that  he  is  blessed  or  happy ;  that  he  is  unchangeable ;  that  he  is  every 
where  present;  that  he  is  a  spirit ;  that  no  man  hath  seen  him  or  can  see  him  ;  that 
he  is  incomprehensible ;  and  that  the  most  exalted  notion  which  we  can  possibly 
frame  of  him,  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  truth.'*  One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate 
the  preceding  remarks. 

Thus,  when  God  is  said  to  repent,  the  expression  simply  means  that  He  does  not 
execute  that  which  seemed  to  a*  to  have  been  his  purpose  ;  that  he  is  pleased  to  do 
otherwise  than  his  threatenings  seemed  openly  to  express,  on  account  of  some  tacit 
condition  implied  in  them.  And  this  does  not  derogate  either  from  the  truth,  or 
sincerity,  or  constancy,  of  God  in  his  word.  It  does  not  derogate  from  his  truth, 
because  he  speaks  what  he  really  intends,  unless  something  intervened  to  prevent 
the  judgment  threatened,  upon  which  he  resolved  when  he  threatened  to  take  off 
and  stop  his  judgments.  Nor  does  it  derogate  from  his  sincerity,  for  he  has  told  us 
that  his  threatenings  have  such  conditions  implied  in  them  :  —  nor  from  his  con- 

'  Tillotson's  "Works,  vol.  V4.  p.  507.    See  also  Waterland's  Scripture  Vindicated,  on 
Ezck.  xiv.  9.     (Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  257—264.) 
^  Jortin's  Sermons,  voL  i.  p.  287. 
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stancy  and  immutability,  because  God  does  not  change  his  counsel  and  purpose,  but 
takes  off  the  sentence,  which  he  had  passed  with  reserved  conditions. 

20.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  the  book  of  Eccleslastes  contains 
some  passages  which  savour  of  irreligion,  and  others  which  savour  of 
immorality. 

But  the  passages,  thus  excepted  against,  are  either  innocent  when  rightly  inter- 
preted ;  or  else  they  express,  —  not  the  sentiments  of  Solomon,  but  the  false  opi' 
nions  of  others,  whom  he  personates  in  order  to  confute  them;  —  or,  liowever,  not 
his  deliberate  sentiments,  but  such  hasty  and  wronjr  notions,  as  during  the  course 
of  his  inquiry  after  happiness  arose  successively  in  his  mind,  and  were  on  mature 
consideration  rejected  by  him,  that  he  might  fix  at  last  on  the  true  basis,  —  the 
concltusion  of  the  whole  matter ;  which  is  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  coniinaiulments  i 
for  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  ichether  it  be  goody 
or  tohetker  it  be  evil.     (Eccl.  xii.  13,  14  ) 

21.  It  has  likewise  been  objected  that  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the 
sixteenth  and  twenty-third  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  contain 
passages  offensive  to  common  decency. 

But  this  objection  will  fall  to  the  ground  by  interpreting  those  parts  allegori- 
cally,  as  almost  all  tlie  commentators,  IVora  the  earliest  times,  liave  unanimously 
done :  and,  likewise,  by  considering  that  the  simplicity  of  the  eastern  nations  made 
these  phrases  less  offensive  to  them  than  they  appear  to  us;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  things  which  are  perfectly  correct  in  our  view,  would  appear  far  diireient  in 
eastern  climates.  With  respect  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  particular,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  1.  That  most  of  the  forms  of  s[)eech,  agiiiiist  wliich  exceptions  have  been 
made,  are  mistranslations,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  original;  —  and,  2.  Aibnitting  the 
correctness  of  these  remarks,  it  may  also  be  shown,  that  this  book  abounds  with 
beautiful  poetic  images.  There  is,  therefore,  no  just  exception  to  supposing  it  alle- 
gorical, provided  the  allegory  be  not  extravagant  and  inconsistent. 

22.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  imprecations  pronounced  by  the 
prophets,  particularly  in  many  passages  of  the  Psalms,  show  a  spirit 
of  malice  inconsistent  with  humanity,  and  highly  vicious. 

"It  is  an  improper  vindication  of  these"  [imprecations],  "  either  to  allow  that 
malice  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  not  of  the  New; 
or,  to  say  that  the  proj^hets  pronounced  them  against  men,  not  as  their  own 
enemies,  but  as  the  enemies  of  God.  But  some  of  them  appear  harsh  only  by  the 
strong  figurative  style  in  which  they  are  expressed,  and,  wiien  tnken  out  of  this, 
appear  very  allowable  wishes.  All  of  them  may  be  considered  not  as  prayers,  but 
simple  predictions,  the  imperative  being  put  for  the  future"  [as  in  Psal.  xxviii.  4,  5.] 
"  (which  is  a  common  Hebrew  idiom),  and  shown  to  be  so  put  by  the  future  being 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  prediction ;  and  this  idiom  is  more  natural  in  prediction 
than  in  other  kinds  of  composition,  because  it  is  the  immediate  result  of  combining 
idioms  common  in  the  prophetical  style ;  for,  as  the  prophets  are  often  commanded 
to  do  a  thing,  when  it  is  only  meant  that  they  siiould  foretell  it ' ;  so  they  often  do 
foretell  a  thing  by  commanding  it  to  be  done',  and  they  often  express  their  predic- 
tions in  an  address  to  God  * ;  the  union  of  which  two  idioms  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  imprecations."  *' 

Of  all  those  tremendous  imprecations  which  appear  in  our  common  English 
version  of  Deut.  xxvii.  15 — 26.,  there  is  not  one  authorised  by  the  original.     The 

'  Sec  examples  of  this  mode  of  speech  in  Isa.  vi.  10.  and  Jcr.  i.  10. 

*  Isa.  xlvii.  1.  "  Come  down"  [that  is,  thou  shalt  come  down],  "  and  sit  in  the  dust,  O 
virgin  daughter  of  Babylon  ;"  [tliou  shalt]  "sit  on  the  ground." 

•  Isa,  ix.  ,3.  "  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  thou  hast  increased  their  joy:  they  joy  " 
[that  is,  they  shall  joy]  "  before  thee,  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest." 

♦  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  447,  448. 
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Hebrew  tests  express  no  kind  of  wish,  but  are  only  so  many  denunciations  of  the 
displeasure  of  God  against  those  who  either  were  or  should  be  guilty  of  the  sins 
therein  mentioned,  and  of  the  judgments  which  they  must  expect  to  be  inflicted 
upon  them,  unless  prevented  by  a  timely  and  sincere  repentance.  And  agreeably 
to  this  view,  the  sacred  text  should  have  been  rendered  "  cursed  they,"  or, 
"  cursed  are  they,"  and  not  "  cursed  be  they,"  in  the  sense  of  Let  them  be  cursed  ; 
the  word  be,  though  inserted  in  our  translation,  having  nothing  answerable  to  it 
in  the  Hebrew. 

The  same  idiom,  which  appears  in  the  prophetic  writings,  is  also  to 
be  found  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

The  former  passage  runs  thus  : — If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  let  him  be 
anathema  maranatha.  From  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  we  find  that  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to 
be  under  the  Spirit  and  teaching  of  God,  called  Jesus  Christ  jicnWf  jua  or  accursed,  that 
is,  a  person  devoted  to  destruction.  In  I  Cor.  xvi.  22.  Saint  Paul  retorts  the  whole 
upon  themselves,  and  says,  If  any  man  lone  not  the  Lord  Jesus  let  him  be  (that  is,  he 
loill  be)  accursed;  the  Lord  will  come.  This  is  not  said  in  the  way  of  imprecation, 
but  as  2l  prediction  of  what  would  certainly  come  upon  the  Jews  if  they  did  not  repent; 
and  of  what  actually  came  upon  them,  because  they  did  not  repent,  but  continued  to 
hate  and  execrate  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  prediction  of  what  still  lies 
upon  them  because  they  continue  to  hate  and  execrate  the  Redeemer. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  we  read,  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil;  the  Lord  re- 
ward him  according  to  his  works ;  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  imprecation.  But 
instead  of  dTro<)wn  may  the  Lord  reivard,  airo^wati  will  reward  is  the  reading  of  the 
Codices  Alexandrinus  and  Ephremi  (which  are  of  the  best  authority),  the  Codices 
Claromontanus,  San  Germanensis,  Augiensis,  also  of  those  numbered  by  Griesbach 
6.  17.  31.  37.  67**.  71.  73.  80.  and  of  the  MS.  by  Matthaei  noted  with  the  letter  f.  ;— 
of  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Vulgate  versions — and  of  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
Eulogius  as  cited  by  Photius,  Johannes  Damascenus,  Oecumenius,  Augustine,  and 
others  among  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  The  reading  of  anodoxru  makes 
the  sentence  declaratory, — The  Lord  will  reward  him  according  to  his  works ;  and 
as  it  is  supported  by  such  satisfactory  evidence,  Griesbach  has  inserted  it  in  his  inner 
margin,  as  being  nearly  equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  the  common  reading.^  An  ad- 
ditional proof  that  this  is  the  preferable  lection  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  intrepid  Apostle,  Saint  Paul ;  who,  in  tha 
sixteenth  verse,  when  speaking  of  his  being  deserted  by  every  one,  when  (during  his 
second  imprisonment  at  Rome)  he  was  first  summoned  to  vindicate  himself  before 
the  sanguinary  emperor  Nero,  says.  Let  it  not  be  placed  to  their  charge,  that  is.  Let 
them  not  have  to  reckon  for  it  with  the  Supreme  Judge,  at  the  great  day. 

23.  The  preceding  examples,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament.  So  pure,  indeed,  is  the  morality  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  advocates  of  infidelity  can  find  no  other  fault  with 
it,  than  this, — that  it  carries  the  principle  of  forbearance  too  far,  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  it  inculcates  the  love  of  our  enemies.  Not- 
withstanding this  involuntary  testimony  to  its  inimitable  excellence, 
two  passages  have  been  singled  out,  as  inculcating  immorality,  viz. 
Luke  xvi.  8.  and  1  Cor.  ix.  5. 

(1.)  In  Luke  xv.  8.  we  read  that  The  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward  (who  in 
the  parable  had  been  represented  as  having  defrauded  his  master),  because  he  had 
done  wisely ;  and  hence  Jesus  Christ  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  countenancing 
dishonesty.  The  whole  of  the  context,  however,  shows,  that  it  was  the  master  or 
lord  of  the  steward,  and  not  Christ,  who  is  represented  as  commending  his  conduct, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  master's  so  commending  him  that  Jesus  made  the  re- 
flection, that  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light.   The  parable  in  question  is  to  be  interpreted  solely  in  reference  to  the  prin- 

'  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf  have  inserted  SiroSaxTet  as  the  proper  reading  of  the 
text  in  their  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
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cipal  idea  contained  in  it ;  and  that  idea  is,  from  the  conduct  of  a  worldly  mindeoL 
man,  to  enforce  upon  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  the  necessity  of  their  being 
at  least  as  assiduous  in  pursuing  the  business  of  the  next  world,  —  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  —  as  worldly  minded  men  are  in  their  management  of  the  affairs  ot 
this  world. 

(2.)  The  interrogatory  (1  Cor.  ix.  5.)  has  been  distorted  into  a  charge  of  adul- 
tery against  the  apostle  Paul.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  falsehood,  to 
state  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  and  sentiments  completely  disproves  it.  The 
purest  benevolence,  the  severest  reproofs  of  all  sin,  and  the  most  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  all  the  civil,  social,  and  relative  duties  pervade  all  his  justly  admired 
epistles.  Let  us,  however,  briefly  consider  this  passage.  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  context,  that  at  Corinth  there  were  false  teachers  of  Christianity,  who 
questioned  Paul's  apostleship ;  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  conduct  himself  in  the 
most  circumspect  manner,  in  order  that  they  might  not  find  any  occasion  against 
him.  Having  vindicated  his  apostolic  character  and  mission,  and  proved  his  right 
to  have  the  necessaries  of  life  supplied  to  him,  if  he  had  demanded  them  of  those 
among  whom  he  had  laboured  gratuitously,  he  says,  — Have  we  not  power  (authority 
or  right)  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wifo,  as  well  as  other  apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord  and  Cephas  ?  What  is  there  in  this  passage  which  can  be  construed  into 
a  sufficient  proof  of  adultery  in  an  English  court  of  law  ?  —  When  the  apostle 
speaks  of  his  right  to  take  with  him  a  sister,  a  wife,  he  means,  first,  that  he  and  all 
other  apostles,  and,  consequently,  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  had  a  right  to  marry  ; 
for  it  appears  that  James  and  Jude,  who  were  the  brethren  or  kinsmen  of  the  Lord, 
were  married  ;  and  we  have  infallible  evidence  that  Peter  (surnamed  Cephas)  was 
a  married  man,  not  only  from  this  verse,  but  also  from  Matt.  viii.  14.  where  his 
mother-in-law  is  mentioned  as  being  cured  by  Jesus  Christ  of  a  fever.  And, 
secondly,  we  find  that  their  wives  were  persons  of  the  same  faith,  for  less  can  never 
be  implied  in  the  word  sister.  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice  that  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria has  particularly  remarked  that  the  apostles  carried  their  ivives  about  with 
them,  "not  as  wives  but  as  sisters,  that  they  might  minister  to  those  who  were 
mistresses  of  families,  that  so  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  might,  without  reprehension 
or  evil  suspicion,  enter  the  apartments  of  the  women."  * 

•  dementis  Alcxandrini  Stromata,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  (Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  535,  536.  Oxon,  1715.) 
Clement  waa  one  of  the  most  learned  Greek  Christian  writers  in  the  close  of  the  second 
century.     His  Stromata  were  written  a.d.  193. 
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Abraram,  predictions  concerning, and  their 
fulfilment,  279,  280.  His  posterity,  in 
what  sense  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude,  592,  593.  On  his 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  598. 

Acta  Pilati,  what  they  were,  170.  Testi- 
mony of,  to  Jesus  Christ,  ibid. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  confirined  by  Josephus, 
99.  165,  166.  Coincidences  between 
them  and  the  apostolic  epistles,  99, 100. 

Acts  of  the  Senate,  169.  Appeals  made  to 
them  by  the  first  Christians,  as  evidence, 
ibid.  170, 

jElfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  apocry- 
phal books  rejected  by,  500,  501. 

Affections,  the  moral  government  of,  en- 
forced in  the  Gospel,  367, 368.  Human 
affections  improperly  alleged  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Almighty,  609. 

Agreement  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions, a  proof  of  the  uncorrupted  pre- 
servation of  the  Scriptures,  106,  107. 
110.  Of  quotations  by  Christian  writers, 
a  like  proof,  111. 

Alexander  of  Pontus,  fabulous  miracles 
attributed  to,  exposed,  265,  266. 

America,  observations  on  the  peopling  of, 
591,  592. 

Ammonites,  David's  treatment  of,  explained, 
606,  607. 

Amphilochius's  catalogue  of  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  493. 

Ananias,  why  not  acknowledged  as  high 
priest  by  Paul,  96,  97. 

Antediluvians,  longevity  of,  confirmed  by 
heathen  writers,  149. 

Aydviraros,  propriety  of  the  title  of,  given 
by  Paul  to  Sergius  Paulus,  193. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  destruction  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by,  foretold,  2^4. 

Apocrypha,  derivation  of  the  term,  469. 

1.  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
ibid.  470.  Internal  evidence  against  them : 
—  Not  one  of  them  is  extant  in  pure  an- 
cient Biblical  Hebrew,  470.  They  were 
all  written  subsequently  to  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  spirit,  470.  Not  one  of 
the  writers  of  them,  in  direct  terms,  ad- 
vances any  claims  to  inspiration,  470. 
They  contain  many  fabulous  things,  as 


well  as  contradictory  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  and  to  authentic  profane 
history,  471—473.  External  evidence 
against  them  :  —  They  were  never  re- 
ceived into  the  Sacred  Canon  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church,  nor  cited  by  any 
Jewish  writers  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  474—479.  Nor  admitted 
into  the  Sacred  Canon  in  any  catalogues 
of  the  Sacred  Books,  recognised  by  the 
ancient  Christian  Church,  nor  in  any 
catalof^ues  published  by  the  fathers  of  the 
first  four  centuries,  480 — 499.  Testi- 
monies of  the  later  divines  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  against  the  apocry- 
phal books,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  499  —  502.  Confessions  of 
learned  Romanists  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  they  form  no  part  of  the 
Sacred  Canon,  503  —  505.  Rejection  of 
the  apocryphal  books  by  the  Oriental  or 
Greek  Church,  505,  506.  The  apocry- 
phal books  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
the  inspired  writings  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  507.  The  actual  value  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  509,  5 1 0. 

2.  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Enumeration  of  these  writings,  511,  512. 
External  evidence  to  show  that  they  were 
never  considered  as  inspired  or  canonical, 
512 — 515.  Internal  evidence,  515—525. 
These  books  confirm  the  credibility  of 
the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
525—527. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  fabulous  miracles  as- 
cribed to,  exposed,  267,  268. 

Apostles,  testimony  of,  to  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  44.  —  And  against  the 
apocryphal  books,  477.  Character  of, 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, 248  —  256.  On  the  miraculous 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them, 
538—541.  Their  credibility.  See  Cre- 
dibility and  Inspiration. 

Apostolic  Canons,  71.  note  1.  Observations 
on  the  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  eighty-fifth  pseudo- 
apostolic  canon,  487.  and  note  3. 

Apostolical  Fathers,  testimonies  of,  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  82 — 
84.  In  what  manner  they  quoted  the 
B.  3 
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Scriptures,  70.  Force  of  their  testimony, 
81. 

Aijuinas  (Thomas),  apocryphal  books  re- 
jected by,  501. 

Arttas,  a  king  of  Arabia  Petraa,  why  at 
war  with  Herod  the  Great,  98. 

Ark  of  Noah,  observations  on,  589. 

Anwbius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineneas 
of  the  New  Testament,  74. 

Arts,  the  late  invention  and  progress  of,  a 
confirmation  of  the  credibility  of  the 
Mosaic  History  of  the  Deluge,  152 — 155. 

Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  circumstances 
and  evidences  of,  considered,  536 — 5.J8. 

Athanasius,  testimony  of,  to  the  sufficiency 
of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  duty, 
464.  llis  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  remarks,  489,  490. 

Atlieists,  principles  of,  contrasted  with  tliose 
of  the  Gospel,  427  —  430.  Effects  of 
Atheism  in  republican  France,  29,  30. 

Athenagoras,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
76,  77. 

Athens,  miserable  condition  of  women  at^ 
1 1 .  note  6.  Origin  of  the  altar  "  To  the 
Unknown  God,"  erected  there,  195. 
Luke's  and  Paul's  account  of  the  Athe- 
nians, confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  167- 
and  note  4.  And  by  ancient  inscriptions, 
195. 

Atonement  for  sin,  true  notion  of,  unknown 
to  the  heathen,  7,  8.  Though  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  one,  148,  149.  The 
doctrine  of,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 357,  358. 

Augustan  Cohort  at  Cscsarea,  97. 

Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  did  not  receive 
the  apocryphal  books  as  inspired, 
497—499. 

Authenticity  defined,  37.  Of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  proved,  37 — 103.  449 — 
451. 


Babel,  erection  of  the  tower  of,  confirmed 
by  heathen  testimony,  158. 

Babylon,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 
fulfilment,  288,  289. 

Balaams  ass,  speaking,  remarks  on,  593. 

Baptism,  the  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  139. 

Basilides,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
86. 

Bellarmine  (Cardinal),  incidental  confes- 
sions of,  against  the  apocryphal  books, 
504,  505. 

Benijits  conferred  by  Christianity,  a  proof 
that  it  is  from  God,  405 — 424. 

Bible,  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
454 — 465.  Moral  qualifications  for  the 
study  of  it,  466,  467.  Refutation  of  the 
assertion,  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  im- 
moral book  in  the  world,  398,  309. 
Does  not  inculcate  a  spirit  of  intolerance 


and  persecution,  ."99 — 401.  Harmony 
between  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  a  proof  of 
its  divine  origin  and  authority,  402,  403. 
As  also  its  preservation,  404,  405.  See 
Scriptures,  Testament  (^Old),  Testament 
(Neiv),  and   Versions, 

Blind  man  restored  to  sight,  remarks  on 
the  miracle  of,  233—235. 

Blu^.nt  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory 
notions  of,  on  religion  and  morals,  22. 
His  profligate  conduct,  31. 

Bolinybrohe  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory tenets  of,  on  religion  and  morals, 
25.  28.  His  hypocrisy  exposed,  31. 
His  involuntary  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  evangelists,  143. 

Book,  every  writing  so  termed  by  the  an- 
cients, however  small,  113. 

Book  of  the  Covenant,  114. 

Book  of  Jasher,  remarks  on,  115. 

Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  obsenrations 
on,  114. 


Cajvs  Romanus,  testimony  of,  to  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  New  Testament,  75. 

Cana,  observations  on  the  miracle  wrought 
at,  231. 

Canaanites,  extirpation  of,  considered,  601. 

Canon,  defined,  38.  Account  of  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  38—48.  And  of 
the  New  Testament,  63 — 65. 

Carthage,  the  third  provincial  council  of, 
did  not  recognise  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  canonical,  482 
—484. 

Catalogues  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 40.  And  of  the  New  Testament, 
71,  72.  The  apocryphal  books  not  ad- 
mitted into  any  catalogues  of  the  Sacred 
Books  recognised  by  the  ancient  Church, 
480—486. 

Cclsus,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of 
Christ,  173, 174.  And  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, 181.  His  testimony  to  the  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  88—90. 

Cessation  of  miracles,  263.  note. 

Chaldaans,  pretences  of,  to  antiquity,  dis- 
proved, 153. 

Children,  the  visiting  of  the  fathers'  sins 
on,  explained,  601.  The  alleged  destruc- 
tion of,  by  F-lisha,  disproved,  609. 

Chinese,  degraded  state  of  religion  and 
morals  among,  18.  Their  pretences  to 
antiquity,  disproved,  154. 

Christ.     See  Jksus  Christ,  Messiah. 

CnuisTiANiTV,  propagation  of,  a  proof  of 
the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament, 
140—142.  542.  And  that  the  Gospel  is 
from  God,  301—306.  Gibbon's  five  se- 
condary causes  of  its  success,  refuted, 
307 — 309.  Rejection  of  it  by  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  its  non-uni- 
versality, no  argument  against  it,  but 
rather  a  confirmation  of  its  diviuf  ori- 
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ginal,  309 — 327.  The  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion introductory  to  it,  350 — 352.  Ex- 
cellency of  its  doctrines,  353 — 362.  And 
morality,  362 — 374.  Singularity  of  its 
motives  to  duty,  376—380.  Its  doc- 
trines not  contrary  to  reason,  382 — 
384.  Its  doctrine  of  a  future  judg- 
ment not  improbable,  385 — 387.  Does 
not  establish  a  system  of  priestcraft, 
388,  389.  Or  prohibit  free  inquiry, 
but  on  the  contrary  invites  it,  389, 
390.  Its  morality  not  too  strict,  390. 
Nor  are  any  of  its  moral  precepts  un- 
reasonable and  impracticable,  391  — 
394.  Does  not  produce  a  timid,  passive 
spirit,  394,  395.  Nor  overlook  the  ge- 
nerous sentiments  of  friendship,  395, 
396.  And  of  patriotism,  396  —  398. 
Nor  inculcate  either  intolerance  or  per- 
secution, 400,  401.  The  tendency  of 
Christianity,  evinced  by  facts,  to  pro- 
mote the  present  and  eternal  happiness 
of  mankind,  405 — 424.  Literary  bene- 
fits conferred  by  Christianity,  417.  note. 
Comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  Gospel 
■with  those  produced  by  the  atheistical 
philosophy,  424 — 430.  Its  superiority 
over  all  other  religions,  a  further  proof 
that  it  is  from  God,  430.  Particularly 
in  its  perfection,  432.  Its  openness,  ibid. 
Its  adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  all 
men,  ibid.  433.  The  spirituality  of  its 
veorship,  434.  Its  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  the  ^orld,  434.  Its  humiliation  of 
man  and  exalting  of  the  Deity,  435.  Its 
restoration  of  order  to  the  world,  435. 
Its  tendency  to  eradicate  all  evil  passions 
from  the  heart,  435.  Its  contrariety  to 
the  covetousness  and  ambition  of  man- 
kind, 435,  436.  Its  restoration  of  the 
divine  image  to  man,  436.  Its  mighty 
effects,  436—438.  Examination  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  from  the  prejudices  of  au- 
thority and  human  wisdom,  543 — 545. 
From  the  violence  of  persecution,  545 — 
547  ;  and  from  the  artifices  of  policy,  547 
—549. 
Christians,  exemplary  character  and  con- 
duct of,  406,  407.  Attested  by  heathen 
adversaries,  175 — 182.  409.  As  well  as 
by  Christian  apologists,  407,  408.  Per- 
secutions of  Christians  foretold,  and  the 
prediction  fulfilled,  569,  570.  The  crimes 
of  nominal  Christians  not  chargeable  on 
the  Gospel,  418,  419.  Great  number  of 
Christian  writers  in  the  early  ages,  301, 
302.  note. 
Christs,  false,  appearance  of,  foretold,  and 

the  prediction  fulfilled,  571,  572. 
Chubb  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  concerning  religion,  24.  His 
hypocrisy,  31.  His  involuntary  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  142.  And  to  his  character,  375. 
Circumcision,  the  obaervance  of,  a  proof  of 


the  credibility  of  the   Old   Testament, 
138. 

Circumstantiality  of  the  Old  Testament 
narratives,  a  proof  of  their  authenticity, 
46 — 48.  As  also  of  the  Pentateuch,  55 — 
57.  And  of  the  New  Testament  narra* 
tives,  96,  97. 

Civil  History  confirms  the  credibility  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  143.  182. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  76. 

Clement  of  Rome,  testimony  of,  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  83. 
Did  not  quote  apocryphal  books,  486.  and 
note  4. 

Coincidence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
narratives  with  the  relations  of  profane 
authors,  a  proof  of  their  credibility,  97 — 
99.  160—188. 

Coins  (ancient),  collateral  testimony  of,  to 
the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament, 
188—199. 

Collins  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  on  religion,  23.  His  hypocrisy, 
31. 

Complexion,  varieties  of,  in  different  nations, 
not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
origin  of  mankind,  590,  591. 

Contradictions,  alleged  to  exist  in  Scripture, 
to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things, 
examined  and  disproved,  582 — 596.  Al- 
leged contradictions  to  morality,  ex- 
amined and  disproved,  597 — 612.  Con- 
tradictions in  the  apocryphal  books  to 
the  Scriptures  and  to  authentic  profane 
history,  471 — 473. 

Corinthians,  no  other  epistles  vritten  to, 
but  those  which  are  now  extant,  115 — 
117. 

Corruption  of  the  Old  Testament,  impossi- 
bility of,  104 — 107.  Impossibility  of  cor- 
rupting the  New  Testament,  108—111. 

Covenant,  book  of  the,  1 14. 

Creation  of  the  world,  the  true  account  of, 
unknown  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  7. 
Mosaic  narrative  of,  confirmed  by  pro- 
fane history,  145;  and  by  the  modern 
discoveries  in  philosophy,  583 — 585. 

Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
119.  Proofs  that  the  writers  of  them 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
subjects  which  they  relate  ;  and  that 
their  moral  character,  though  rigidly 
tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their 
keenest  opponents,  120.  This  test  ap- 
plied to  the  Old  Testament,  120, 121.  And 
also  to  the  New  Testament,  122,  123. 
These  writings  never  charged  with  con- 
taining falsehoods,  123.  This  proved  at 
length  concerning  the  Old  Testament, 
124 — 128.  And  the  New  Testament,  128. 
The  writers  of  which  were  contemporary 
with,  and  competent  witnesses  of,  the 
events  related,  122,  123.  And  could  not 
have  recorded  the  actions  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Christ  if  they  had  not  been  true. 
K  4 
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129,  130.  Were  neither  enthusiasts  nor 
fanatics,  130,  131.  Were  neither  de- 
ceived themselves,  nor  did  nor  could 
deceive  others,  131,  132.  But  on  the 
contrary  they  were  men  of  the  strictest 
integrity  and  sincerity,  133 — 136.  Ap- 
pealed to  notorious  proofs,  136.  And 
suflFered  everything  for  the  truth  of  their 
narrations,  137.  The  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures  further  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
sistence, to  this  very  day,  of  monuments 
instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  principal  facts  and  events  therein 
recorded,  137 — 140.  And  by  the  won- 
derful establishment  and  propagation  of 
Christianity,  140  —  142.  Testimonies 
from  civil  history  to  the  credibility  of 
the  Old  Testament,  143 — 1G2.  And  also 
of  the  New  Testament,  162  - 182.  The 
silence  of  profane  authors  concerning 
facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  historians, 
no  argument  against  their  credibility,  182 
— 187.  Which  is  further  confirmed  by 
coins  and  medals,  188 — 199.  Recapitu- 
lation of  this  argument,  452.  The  credi- 
bility of  miracles  proved,  208 — 214.  The 
credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the 
New  Testament  confirmed  by  the  apo- 
cryphal books,  525 — 527. 

Creed  of  unbelievers,  384.  note, 

Cretans,  Paul's  character  of,  confirmed  by 
profane  writers,  167,  168. 

Cyprian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament,  75. 

Cyprus,  the  proconsulate  of,  confirmed  by 
an  ancient  coin,  193. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  catalogue  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
remarks  thereon,  490,  491. 


D' ALEMBKiiT,  miserable  death  of,  429. 

Daniel,  prediction  of,  relative  to  the  four 
great  monarchies,  and  its  fulfilment,  289, 
290. 

David,  in  what  sense  the  "  man  after  God's 
own  heart,"  606.  Ilis  advice  to  Solo- 
mon concerning  .Joab  and  Shimei  ex- 
plained, 604.  Also  his  conduct  towards 
the  Ammonites,  606,  607. 

Deists,  or  enemies  of  Divine  Revelation, 
origin  of,  20.  note.  Are  indebted  to  the 
Scriptures  for  all  that  they  have  written 
which  is  either  wise  or  good,  20.  Their 
boast,  that  unassisted  reason  is  a  suffi- 
cient guide  to  man,  disproved,  20,  21. 
A  summary  of  their  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory tenets  concerning  the  religion 
and  worship  of  God,  and  a  future  state, 
21 — 27.  And  concerning  morals,  28,  29. 
Deadly  effects  of  deism  on  nations,  29,  30. 
And  on  individuals,  31,  32.  EiTects  of 
their  principles  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  Gospel,  42.5 — 430. 

Deities  (heathen),   immense  number  of,  5. 


and  note  3.  Horrid  rites  of,  and  their 
effects,  5,  6.     See  Idolatry. 

Deluge,  Mosaic  account  of,  confirmed  by 
civil  history,  150 — 158.  Proved  not  to 
be  contradictory  to  modern  scientific  dis- 
coveries, 586 — 589. 

Despotistn  over  the  minds  of  men,  not  taught 
in  the  Gospel,  388,  389. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  predictions  rela- 
tive to,  and  their  fulfilment,  566 — 576. 

Deuteronomy,  prediction  in,  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  illustrated,  555 — 557. 

Devotions  of  the  Gentiles,  destitute  of  spiri- 
tuality, 419.  7iote. 

Aiad-fiKi),  import  of,  36.  63. 

Difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  examined,  542 — 549. 

Doctrines  delivered  in  the  Bible,  a  proof 
that  it  must  be  from  God,  334.  Doc- 
trines of  the  patriarchal  age,  335 — 337. 
Doctrines  delivered  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  337—342.  Summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  353.  Particu- 
larly the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  the  blessings  thereby  procured  for 
man,  356—362. 

Duelling  not  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel,  4 1 2. 
note. 

Duty,  superiority  of  the  motives  to,  pre- 
sented by  the  Gospel,  376—380. 


Ebjonites,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 86. 

Ecclesiastes,  book  of,  unjustly  charged  with 
irreligion  and  immorality,  610. 

Egypt,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 
fulfilment,  387.  The  Israelites'  borrow- 
ing from  the  Egyptians  explained,  599. 
Pretensions  of  the  Egyptians  to  remote 
antiquity,  disproved,  152,  153.  Confir- 
mations of  Scripture  from  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  189 — 192. 

Elijah  fed  by  ravens,  remarks  on  the  nar- 
rative of,  595. 

Elishas  alleged  destruction  of  forty-two 
little  children,  disproved,  609. 

Endor,  no  miracle  wrought  by  the  witch  of, 
208. 

England,  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity 
in,  420,421.  Apocryphal  books  rejected 
by  the  Church  of  England,  509.  What 
portions  are  read  in  her  services,  510. 

£nocA,  translation  of,  confirmed  by  heathen 
traditions,  149. 

£n//j«.sifl.swi,  characteristics  of,  130.  Proof 
that  Moses  was  not  an  enthusiast,  124. 
Nor  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  130, 
131. 

Ephesus,  temple  of  Diana  at,  195.  That 
city,  why  termed  NEnK0P02,  ibid.  196. 
Functions  of  the  recorder  of,  197. 

Epip/ianiits's  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  492. 

Ephrcin,  the  Syrian,  had  the  same  canon  of 
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the  Old  Testament  which  the  Jews  had, 
493.  note  1. 

Erasmus,  judgment  of,  on  the  proper  dis- 
position for  studying  the  Scriptures,  467. 

Ethiopia,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 
fulfilment,  287,  288. 

Evangelists  were  contemporary  with,  and 
eye  witnesses  of  the  facts  recorded  by 
them,  122,  123.  Were  also  competent 
witnesses,  129.  Were  not  enthusiasts  or 
fanatics,  130.  Were  not  deceived  them- 
selves, 131.  Nor  did  nor  could  deceive 
nor  impose  upon  others,  ibid.  132.  Were 
men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  since- 
rity, 133 — 136.  Appealed  to  notorious 
proofs,  136.  Suffered  everything  for 
the  truth  of  their  narrations,  137.  On 
the  credibility  and  inspiration  of  the 
evangelists,  see  Credibility,  Inspiration. 

Evidence.    See  Historical  T'estimony. 

Evil,  the  true  cause  of,  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  7.  The  Bible  account  of,  con- 
firmed by  heathen  writers,  147,  148. 

Ezekiel,  supposed  difference  between  him 
and  Jeremiah,  reconciled,  283,  284. 


Fall  of  man,  the  Mosaic  account  of,  con- 
firmed by  the  existence  of  moral  eril, 
and  by  historical  testimony,  146 — 149.' 

Falsehoods  in  the  pseudo-evangelical  writ- 
ings, 524,  525.  Falsehood  falsely  im- 
puted to  the  Almighty  by  infidels,  607, 
608. 

Fathers,  visiting  the  sins  of,  upon  their 
children,  explained,  601. 

Fathers,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  69—74.  Re- 
marks on  their  mode  of  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  70.  They  placed  no  reliance 
on  tradition  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  duty, 
463 — 465.  Proofs  that  they  did  not 
admit  apocryphal  books  into  the  canon 
of  divinely  inspired  Scripture,  486 — 499. 

Fertility  of  the  Holy  Land,  attested  by 
heathen  writers,  162. 

Fig-tree,  the  withering  of  the  barren,  ex- 
plained, 225. 

First  Day  of  the  week,  observance  of,  a 
proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 139. 

Five  thousand  men,  miracle  of  the  feeding 
of,  231. 

Forgery,  impossibility  of,  as  it  respects  the 
Old  Testament,  38,  39.  And  the  New 
Testament,  67—69.  104—106. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of,  358. 

France,  terrible  state  of,  during  the  first 
French  Revolution,  in  consequence  of 
infidelity,  29,  30. 

Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  impious 
tenets  o^  27. 

Free  Inquiry,  not  prohibited  by  Christianity, 
389,  390. 


Friendship,  why  not  enforced  by  name  in 

the  Gospel,  394 — 396. 
Future  State.     See  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 


Gallio,  character  of,  164,  165. 

Gelasius  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  list  of  canoni- 
cal books  of  Scripture  ascribed  to,  of  no 
authority,  484 — 486. 

Genesis  (book  of),  summary  of  the  patri- 
archal religion,  as  exhibited  in,  335 — 
337.  Whence  Moses  derived  his  ma- 
terials for  it,  52,  53.  The  credibility  of 
various  events  recorded  in,  attested  by 
civil  history,  145 — 158.  The  history  of 
creation  in  this  book  not  contradictory 
to  geology,  583—585. 

Gentiles,  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by,  no  ob- 
jection to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  315 — 
318. 

Genuineness  defined,  37.  Criteria  for  dis- 
tinguishing genuine  from  spurious  writ- 
ings, 66.  Genuineness  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament demonstrated,  40 — 47.  Espe- 
cially of  the  Pentateuch,  48 — 61.  And 
of  the  New  Testament,  62 — 102. 

Geology,  not  contradicted  by  the  Mosaic 
history  of  creation,  583 — 585. 

Giants,  Mosaic  account  of,  confirmed  by 
heathen  writers,  150. 

Gibbons  false  account  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  confuted  by  facts,  307 — 
309.     His  immoral  principles,  28. 

God,  the  true  nature  and  worship  of,  im- 
perfectly known  among  the  ancient 
heathen  nations,  4 — 7.  And  also  among 
the  modern  heathens,  16 — 18.  Sublime 
doctrines  of  Scripture  concerning  God, 
in  the  patriarchal  times,  335,  336.  Under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  337 — 341.  And 
in  the  Gospel,  355, 356. 

Gospel,  why  rejected  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  309—315.  And  by  the  Gentiles, 
315 — 317.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  139.  See  the  titles,  Chris- 
tianity, Doctrines,  Morality,  in  this  Index. 

Governors  and  Governed,  duties  of,  under 
the  Gospel,  365,  366. 

Greek  or  Oriental  Church,  the  apocryphal 
books  rejected  by,  505, 506.  Testimonies 
of  later  divines  of,  against  them,  500. 

Greek  Language  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
proof  of  its  authenticity,  94,  95. 

Greeks,  the  New  Testament  character  of, 
confirmed  by  heathen  writers,  166,  167.. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Nazianzum ;  his  cata- 
logue of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
492. 

Gregory  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  rejected  apo- 
cryphal books,  499. 


HAPFijfEss,  dark  and  confused   notions  of 
the  heathen  conceri  ing,  8,  9. 
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Jlarrlening  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  considered, 

599,  600. 

Harmmij  subsistinf^  between  all  parts  of  the 
Bible,  a  proof  of  its  divine  authority  and 
original,  402—404. 

Heathen  Nations  : — deplorable  state  of  re- 
ligion and  morals  among  the  ancient 
heathens,  4 — 15.  And  among  the  mo- 
dern heathens,  16 — 18.  This,  a  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation, 
19.  The  heathens  derived  many  of  their 
institutions  from  the  Scriptures,  150,  151. 
Their  characters,  as  incidentally  noticed 
in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by 
profane  writers,  166 — 168. 

Heathen  Writers,  testimonies  of,  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  143— 
1 62.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  1 62  — 
183.  And  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  first  Christians,  409.  Testimonies 
of  heathen  adversaries  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 88—93. 

Hehrew  Language,  a  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 45,  46.  Especially  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 48. 

Hebrew  Scriptures.      See  Testament  (Old). 

Hegesippus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament,  79. 

Helve.lius,  immoral  tenets  of,  28,  29. 

Herbert  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  in  religion  and  morals,  28,  29. 

Heretical  writers  (ancient),  testimonies  of, 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  85 — 87. 

Hermas,  supposed  testimony  of,  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  82.  note  2. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers ;  his  catalogue 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
remarks  thereon,  491. 

Hindoos,  degraded  state  of  religion  and 
morals  among,  16,  17.  Their  extrava- 
gant pretensions  to  antiquity  refuted, 
154. 

JJippolytus  Portiiensis,  testimony  of,  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  75.  And 
to  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  duty,  464. 

Historians  (profane)  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  Old  Testament  narratives,  144 — 162. 
And  also  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
162 — 188.  This  coincidence  a  proof  of 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  97 — 
102.  The  silence  of  ancient  historians 
concerning  many  facts,  accounted  for, 
182—187. 

Historical  Testimony,  credibility  of,  illus- 
trated. 210.  Ihune's  objections  to,  con- 
sidered and  refuted,  21 1 — 213.  Historical 
testimony,  not  diminished  by  the  lapse 
of  ages,  213,  214.  Historical  testimony 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  50 — 55. 


Hobbes  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  no- 
tions of,  concerning  religion  and  morals, 
22.  28.  His  base  conduct,  31.  His  in- 
voluntary testimony  in  favour  of  the 
New  Testament,  142. 

Holiness  of  the  Christian  morality,  370. 

Holy  Spirit,  miraculous  descent  of,  on  the 
apostles,  considered,  538 — 541. 

Hume  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  no- 
tions of,  concerning  religion  and  morals, 
26.  28.  His  objection  against  the  Penta- 
teuch, refuted,  144, 145.  Repetition  of  his 
objection  to  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
211,  212. 


Idolatry  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  4. 
And  of  the  modern  heathens,  16,  17.  Its 
subversion  among  the  Jews  foretold, 
283.  Abolished  by  Christianity,  413. 
Mosaic  law  concerning,  explained,  603. 

Ignatius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament,  83.  Quoted  only 
the  canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  486. 

Immorality  unjustly  charged  upon  the  Bible, 
398,  399.  Immoral  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  deists  and  atheists,  28 — 30. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state, 
imperfectly  known  to  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, 9.  Revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
343,  344.  360. 

Impartiality  of  Moses  as  an  historian,  126, 
127.  Of  the  other  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  127, 128.  And  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  133—136- 

Imprecations  occurring  in  the  Scriptures, 
explained,  608,  609. 

Infidels,  absurd  and  contradictory  notions 
of,  concerning  religion  and  morals,  21  — 
28.  Their  objections  to  the  doctrines 
and  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  refuted, 
381 — 401.  Contradictions  of  their  creed, 
384.  note  2.  Their  efforts  to  subvert 
Christianity,  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
329.  Their  total  want  of  candour,  381. 
note.  Etfectsof  their  writings  in  France, 
29,30.  And  on  individuals,  31,32.  Espe- 
cially at  the  approach  of  death,  427 — 
429.  Inability  to  answer  all  the  objec- 
tions of  infidels,  no  just  cause  for  reject- 
ing the  Scriptures,  438 — 442.  Infidels 
proved  to  be  more  credulous  than 
Christians,  442—445. 

Inspiration  defined,  200.  527.  Reasonable 
and  necessary,  200,  201.  Criteria  of  in- 
spiration, 202.  203.  Inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament,  528,  529.  And  of  the 
New  Testament,  429 — 536.  Inspiration 
not  claimed  by  the  writers  or  authors  of 
the  apocryphal  books,  470. 

Intolerance  not  taught  in  the  Bible,  399 — 
401.  Though  practised  by  Jews  and 
heathens,  401. 

Ircn/rus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament,  77,  78.      And  to  the 
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perfection  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule 
of  faith,  464. 

Isaac,  on  the  sacrifice  of,  by  Abraham, 
598. 

Ishmael,  predictions  concerning,  and  their 
fulfilment,  279,  280. 

Israelites'  borrowing  of  the  Egyptians,  ex- 
plained, 599.  Predictions  concerning 
them,  and  their  fulfilment,  280,  281. 


Jacobus  alleged  fraud  upon  Isaac,  con- 
sidered, 598.  tiote  1.  Observations  on 
Jacob's  vow,  598,  599. 

Jael,  conduct  of,  explained,  604. 

Jairus,  daughter  of,  restored  to  life,  236. 

Jasher,  Book  of,  115. 

Jephthah,  proved  not  to  have  immolated 
his  daughter,  605. 

Jerome,  notice  of,  and  his  testimony  to  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  72,  73. 
His  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  remarks  thereon,  494 — 
496.    Rejected  the  apocryphal  books,  495. 

Jerusalem,  prophecies  concerning  the  de- 
struction of,  and  their  fulfilment,  299, 
300.  566—576. 

Jesds  Christ,  truth  of  the  actions  ascribed 
to,  1 2  8 , 1 2  9 .  Test  imony  of,  to  the  Book  s 
of  the  Old  Testament,  43.  Testimony 
of  Josephus  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
168.  578—582.  Of  the  Talmuds,  168. 
Of  Pontius  Pilate,  169.  Of  Suetonius, 
172.  Of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  jEiius  Lam- 
pridius,  and  Celsus,  173,  174.  Of  Por- 
phyry, and  Julian,  174.  Of  Mohammed, 
175.  Why  he  used  extreme  means  in  per- 
forming some  of  his  miracles,  218 — 220. 
And  gave  different  degrees  of  notoriety 
to  them,  216,  217.  Their  number  and 
variety,  222.  Design,  223 — 225.  Great- 
ness, 226.  Before  whom  wrought,  228. 
In  what  manner  wrought,  229,  230. 
Their  effects,  230.  Were  never  denied, 
ibid.  A  critical  examination  of  some  of 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ:  —  particu- 
larly, the  conversion  of  water  into  wine, 
231.  The  feeding  of  five  thousand  men, 
ibid.  The  healing  of  Peter's  wife's 
mother,  and  of  the  paralytic,  232,  233. 
The  giving  of  sight  to  the  man  who  had 
been  born  blind,  233 — 236.  The  raising 
of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  236.  The  re- 
surrection of  Lazarus,  237 — 239.  The 
circumstances  of  Jesus's  resurrection 
stated  and  examined,  239 — 258.  And 
of  his  ascension,  536 — 538.  The  apo- 
cryphal books  not  sanctioned  by  him, 
476.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  compared 
■with  pretended  heathen  and  Romish 
miracles,  261 — 270.  His  character,  353, 
354.  Testimonies  of  heathen  writers  to 
his  life  and  character,  169 — 174.  In- 
voluntary testimonies  of  the  infidels, 
Chubb  and  Rousseau,  to  his  character, 
375,   376.     The    example   of   Jesus  a 


pattern  for  our  imitation,  378.     Jesus  a 
greater  prophet  than  Moses,  5.')5 — 557. 
Salvation  only  through  him,  576.  Neces- 
sity of  believing  in  him,  and  the  danger 
of  rejecting  him,  577.     See  Messiah. 
Jewish    Nation,     predictions     concerning, 
280—284.     Their  rejection  of  Christi- 
anity accounted  for,  309 — 315.     Did  not 
corrupt  the    Old   Testament,    105,  106. 
The  sects,  morals,  and  customs  of  the 
Jews,  as  described  in   the  New  Testa- 
ment, confirmed  by  profane  writers,  105, 
106.     Miseries  of  the  Jews  during  and 
subsequently  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
572—574.     Bigotry   and  intolerance  of 
the  Jews,  400.     Tlie  apocryphal  books 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Jews,  474 — 480. 
Joannes  Damascenus,  apocryphal  books  re- 
jected by,  500. 
Jonah's  being  in  the  belly  of  a  whale,  cir- 
cumstance of,  considered,  596. 
Jortin  (Dr. ),  on  the  literary  benefits  con- 
ferred by  Christianity,  417-  note. 
Josephus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament, 
41,  42.     And  to  the  accounts  of  princes 
and   governors   mentioned   in   the  New 
Testament,    163 — 165.        Especially   to 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  168.    Vin- 
dication of  the  genuineness  of  that  testi- 
mony, 578 — 582.    The  apocryphal  books 
not  recognised  by  him,  475,  476. 
Joshua,  observations  on  the  pile  of  stones 

raised  by,  at  Gilgal,  221. 
Jvsiuh,  prophecy  concerning,  and  its  fulfil- 
ment, 283. 
Judas  Iscariot,  character  of,  an  argument 

for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  373.  twte  1. 
Judgment  (future)    not  improbable,  385 — 

387. 
Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  testimony  of, 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  91,  92.  And  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus 
Christ,  174.  And  of  the  first  Christians, 
182.  409.  His  efforts  against  Christi- 
anity, 547,  548. 
Justification,  New  Testament  doctrine  of, 

358,  359. 
Justin  Martyr,  notice  of,  80.      His  testi- 
mony to  the  genuineness   of  the  New 
Testament,  80. 
Juvenal,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  176. 


Lactantjus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament,  74.  And  to 
the  moral  change  produced  by  the  cordial 
belief  of  the  Gospel,  408,  409. 

Lampridius,  testimony  of,  to  the  character 
of  Christ,  173. 

Language  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of 
its  authenticity,  45,  46.  Especially  of 
the  Pentateuch,  48,  49.  Of  the  New 
Testament,  also  a  proof  of  its  authenti- 
city, 94—96. 
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Lnodicea,  no  separate  epistle  addressed  by 
St.  Paul  to  the  Church  at,  117—119. 
Translation  of  his  pretended  epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans,  522,  523.  Catalogue  of 
the  canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment received  by  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  481.  Observations  thereon,  481 — 
484. 

Laws  (Mosaic),  a  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  49,  50. 

Laziirus,  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of, 
examined,  237 — 239. 

Levitical  Laws,  alleged  impurity  of,  re- 
futed, 602. 

Literature,  influence  of  the  Gospel  on, 
415—417. 

LoiHievily  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  related  in  Scripture,  confirmed  by 
profane  history,  140,  150. 

Lord's  Slipper,  celebration  of,  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 139. 

Liician,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of 
the  first  Christians,  181. 

Lying  systematically  taught  by  some  hea- 
thens, 13.  and  note  2. 


Magistrates  and  subjects,  reciprocal 
duties  of,  365,  366. 

Man,  Scripture  account  of  the  creation  and 
fall  of,  confirmed  by  profane  historians, 
145 — 149.  Mutual  duties  between  man 
and  man  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  363 — 
366. 

Marcion,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
86,  87. 

Martial,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecutions 
of  the  Christians,  176. 

Martyrdom,  how  far  a  test  of  truth,  137. 

Medals  (ancient)  a  proof  of  the  credibility 
of  the  Scriptures,  188.  199. 

Mediator,  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  ne- 
cessity of,  confirmed  by  the  traditions 
and  opinions  of  the  heathens,  148,  149. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  testimony  of,  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  78. 
Ilis  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  487.     Remarks  thereon,  488. 

Messiah. 
I.  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  and  their 
fulfilment : — That  a  Messiah  should  come, 
293.  549.  The  time  when,  and  the  place 
where,  he  was  to  come,  293.  549.  551. 
That  he  was  to  be  God  and  man  together, 
550.  From  whom  he  was  to  be  de- 
scended, 293,  294.  550.  That  he  was  to 
be  preceded  by  a  prophet  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias,  S.'il.  That  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  prophet,  and  to  confirm 
his  doctrine  by  great  miracles,  551  —  553. 
I'rcdictious    relative    to    his   sulftriugs. 


death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  294, 
295.  553 — 555.  Predictions  relative  to 
the  particular  offices  of  the  .Messiah,  as  a 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  555 — 562. 

II.  Predictions  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  rela- 
tive to  his  own  sufferings,  Sec.  and  their 
fulfilment : — Predictions  and  their  fulfil- 
ment for  the  confirmation  of  his  disciples' 
faith,  562.  Relative  to  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  his  suflFerings,  and  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  to  be  in- 
flicted, 299.  563 — 565.  His  resurrection 
and  ascension,  565,  566.  The  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  apostles,  299. 
Prophecies  concerning  the  various 
minute  circumstances  which  were  to 
precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  299,  300.  566 — 
578.  Prophecies  concerning  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  with  a  refutation  of  their 
alleged  non-fulfilment,  301 — 318. 

Midianites.  alleged  severity  of  Moses  to 
explained,  602. 

Miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are 
proofs  of  their  divine  inspiration,  203. 
Definition  of  a  miracle,  203,  204.  Na- 
ture of  the  evidence  from  miracles,  205, 
206.  Their  design,  206—208.  Their 
credibility  indicated  and  proved,  208  — 
—210.  213,  214.  Refutation  of  Mr. 
Hume's  sophistry,  211,212.  Six  criteria 
for  ascertaining  miracles,  215 — 220.  In- 
applicable to  pretended  popish  miracles, 
218.  note.  Why  Jesus  Christ  on  some 
occasions  enjoined  secrecy  on  the  persons 
healed  by  him,  216,  217.  And  used  ex- 
ternal applications,  218,  219.  Applica- 
tion of  tlie  six  criteria  to  several  miracles 
related  in  the  Old  Testament,  220,  221. 
And  to  the  miracles  recorded  to  have 
been  performed  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles, 
222.  Their  number,  222.  Variety,  222. 
Design,  223—226.  Greatness,  226.'  Per- 
sons by  or  before  whom  they  were 
wrought,  228.  In  what  manner  per- 
formed, 228—230.  Their  effects,  230. 
Were  never  denied,  ihid.  Examination 
of  some  of  them,  23 1  —  239.  Particularly 
of  the  miracle  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
239 — 258.  General  summary  of  the  ar- 
gument from  miracles,  259—261.  Com- 
parison of  the  miracles  related  in  the 
Scriptures  with  pretended  heathen  and 
popish  miracles,  261 — 270.  Cessation 
of  miracles,  26.3.  note.  Predictions,  with 
their  fulfilment,  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
perform  miracles,  551,  552.  List  of  his 
miracles,  552,  553. 

Mohammed  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Gospels,  175.  Deplorable  state  of 
religion  and  morals  among  Mohamme- 
dans, 19.  The  spread  of  Mohammedism 
no  objection  to  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
but  rather  a  confirmation  of  it,  318.  Its 
progress  accounted  for,  310 — 324. 

Monaichics  (the  four  great),  Dyniel's  pre- 
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diction   concerning,   and   its  fulfilment, 
319—324. 
Moral  Qualifications  for  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures, 466,  467. 
Morality,  alleged  contradictions  to,  in  the 
Scriptures,  considered,  and  shown  to  have 
no  foundation,  597—612.     Morality  of 
the  patriarchal  ages,  336.   Of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,    345 — 349.      And   of   the 
Gospel,  362 — 374.     Superior  motives  of 
the   morality  of  the  Gospel,  376—380. 
It  is  not  too  strict,  290,  291.     Nor  are 
any  of  its  moral  precepts  unreasonable 
and  impracticable,  391 — 394. 
Morgan  (Dr.),  contradictory  deistical  asser- 
tions of,  24. 
Moses,  not  a  mythological  hut  a  real  per- 
son, 54.   159.     Had  perfect  knowledge 
of  what  he  related,  120,  121,     His  cha- 
racter as  a  historian,  120,  121.    Was  not 
an  enthusiast,  124.    Was  not  himself  im- 
posed upon,  nor  did  impose  upon  others, 
123.    125.     His  impartiality,  ^25— 127. 
The  credibility  of  his  writings  confirmed 
by  civil   history,   144 — 160.     Observa- 
tions on  the  miracles  wrought  by  him, 
220,  22 1.    Christ,  in  what  sense  a  greater 
prophet   than    Moses,    555 — 557.       His 
predictions  concerning  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  their    fulfilment,  281,    282.      Sum- 
mary view  of  the  Mosaic  doctrines  and 
precepts,  337 — 350.    The  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, introductory  to  that  of  the  Gospel, 
350—352.     The  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation  and  deluge,  not  contradictory  to 
modern  scientific  discoveries,  582 — 589. 
Muratorian  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 

78. 
Mysteries  in  religion,  no  just  ground  for 
rejecting  the  Scriptures,  382 — 384.     In- 
efficacy  of  the  Grecian    mysteries  in  a 
religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  6,  7. 


l\^Aiif,  miracle  wrought  at,  236,  237. 
Nature,  course  of,  explained,  '204. 
.  Nebuchadnezzar,    prophecies     concerning, 

and  their  fulfilment,  283. 
l!ifoiK6pos,  ofiice  of,  196. 
Neiv  Testament.     See  Testament  (New). 
Nineveh,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 

fulfilment,  288. 


Obedience,  superiority  of  the  Gospel  mo- 
tives to,  376 — 380. 

Objections,  various,  of  infidels,  to  the  doc- 
trine and  morality  of  the  Scriptures, 
refuted.  381 — 402.  Inability  to  answer 
all  such  objections,  no  just  cause  for  re- 
jecting the  scriptures,  438 — 445. 

Offices  of  the  Messiah,  predictions  respect- 
ing, and  their  fulfilment,  555 — 562. 

Ophites,  testimony  of  the,  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 86. 

Oracles  (heathen),  vagueness  of,  contrasted 


with  the  clearness  of  the  Scripture  pro- 
phecies, 272 — 276. 

Origen,  notice  of,  74.  His  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
75.  To  the  suflBciency  of  Scripture,  as 
the  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  464.  And  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Chris- 
tians, 408.  His  catalogue  of  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  488.  Remarki 
thereon,  489. 

Original  Sin,  Scripture  account  of,  con- 
firmed by  heathen  testimonies,  147,  148. 

Otaheite,  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity 
at,  423. 


Pagan  pretended  miracles,  observations 
on,  261 — 268.  Testimony  of  pagan 
writers  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old 
Testament,  144 — 162.  And  of  the  New 
Testament,  162—182. 
Palestine,  fertility  of,  attested  by  heathen 

writers,  162. 
Papias,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 

the  New  Testament,  80. 
Parables,  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ,  list  of, 

558. 
Paralytic,  circumstances  of  the  healing  of, 

233. 
Paris   (  Abbe    de ) ,    pretended    miracles 

ascribed  to,  exposed,  269,  270. 
Passover,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  Old  Testament,  138. 
Patriarchal  Theology,  idea  of,  as  contained 

in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  335,  336. 
Patriotism,  the    duty    of,  taught   in    effect 
(though  not  by  name)  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 396 — 398. 
Paul,  pretended   epistle  of,  to  the  Laodi- 

ceans,  522,  523. 
Pentateuch,  external  proofs  of  the  authen- 
ticity of,  48 — 55.  Internal  evidences, 
55 — 57.  Objections  to  its  genuineness, 
examined  and  refuted,  58—61.  Its  cre- 
dibility confirmed  by  civil  history,  145 
—160. 
Pentecost,  feast  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility 

of  the  Old  Testament,  138. 
Persecution  not   sanctioned  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, 369—401.      Persecutions   of  the 
first  Christians,  545,  546.  569,  570. 
Pharaoh,  the  hardening  of,  explained,  599, 

600. 
Pharaoh  Necho's  war  against  the  Jews, 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, 191,  192. 
Philo  JudcBus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Old  Testament,  41.  The 
apocryphal  books  not  cited  by  him,  475. 
Philosophers  (ancient),  ignorance  of,  con- 
cerning the  true  nature  and  worship  of 
God,  4.  ;  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
the  origin  of  evil,  7. ;  the  means  of  re- 
conciling man  to  God,  ibid.  8  ;  divine 
grace  and  assistance  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  virtue,  8. ;  the  true  happiness  of 
man,  ibid. ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
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9. ;  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  10.  EflFects  resulting  from 
their  principles,  13,  14.  Why  they  pro- 
duced so  little  effect  on  mankind,  14,  1 5. 

r/iilosophers  (modern  deistical),  absurd  and 
contradictory  tenets  of,  concerning  re- 
ligion, 21 — 26.  And  morals,  27,  28. 
Jianeful  effects  of  their  principles  on  a 
nation,  29,  30.  And  on  individuals,  31. 
Are  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  every- 
thing good  in  their  writings,  20.  419. 

rhilusoplii/,  contradictions  to,  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  Scriptures,  exposed  and  re- 
futed, .582—596. 

Pilate  (Pontius),  169.  Acta  Pilati,  170. 
Testimony  of,  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
170. 

Plimfs  account  of  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christians,  with  remarks, 
177—181.  409. 

Polycarp,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  83. 

Polytheism,  deplorable  effects  of,  4 — 7.  15 — 
18.     Abolished  by  Christianity,  413. 

Pupery,  corruptions  of  religion  by,  a  proof 
of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  328.  Re- 
marks on  some  pretended  popish  miracles, 
268 — 270. 

Porphyry,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  54. ;  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 90,  91.  ;  and  to  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  174.  ;  and  of  the  first 
Christians,  182. 

Presirvation  of  the  Scriptures,  a  proof  of 
their  divine  origin,  404.  The  uncor- 
ruptcd  preservation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment proved,  104 — 1 15. ;  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  115 — 119.  Recapitulation 
of  this  argument,  451. 

Profinie  Writers,  confirmations  by,  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  144 — 
162.:  and  also  of  the  New  Testament, 
162—165. 

Pro/iayulion  of  Christianity,  a  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  140 — 
14i.;  and  tliat  the  Gospel  is  from  God, 
301 — 307.  Examination  of  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  tlie  propagation  of 
Christianity,  542 — 549. 

Pniphery  defined.  271,  272.  Difference  be 
fwecn  the  pretended  predictions  of  the 
heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  272 — 277.  On  the 
chain  of  prophecy,  279.  Classification 
of  Scripture  prophecies,  iltid.  Class  I. 
Projihccies  relating  to  Abraham,  Ishmael, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in 
Ciinaan,  279,  280.  Moses's  proj)hecy 
concerning  the  sufferings,  captivity,  and 
present  state  of  the  Jews,  281,  282. 
Hirth  of  Josiah  foretold,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  idolatrj-,  283.  Predictionsof Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  F.zekiel,  Daniel,  and  Ilosea, 
relative  to  the  Jews,  283,284.  Class  II. 
Pmphec'es  relating  to  the  empiri'S  or 
nations  that  were  neighbouring  to  the 


Jews,  284—288.  The  four  great  mo- 
narchies, 289.  Class  III.  Prophecies 
announcing  the  Messiah,  his  offices, 
atonement,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension, 290—298.  549—562.  Class  IV. 
Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  228.  Predict  ons  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  299, 
.300.  566 — 576.  And  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  301—307.  Refutations  of  ob- 
jections from  the  alleged  obscurity  of 
prophecy,  331.  Prophecy,  a  standing 
miracle,  333.  Recapitulation  of  this 
argument,  453,  454. 
Pythagoras,  fabulous  miracles  ascribed  to, 
265. 


Qualifications  for  studying  the  Scriptures, 
466,  467. 

Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  44.  Quo- 
tations, how  made  by  the  apostolical 
fathers,  70.  Force  of  their  testimony, 
81.  Ttie  quotations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  subsequent  writers,  a  proof  of 
their  uncorrupted  preservation.  111. 


Rainbow,  observations  on,  589,  590. 

Reason,  insufficient  without  revelatioi., 
19—21. 

Redemption,  Scripture  doctrine  of,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  received  notions  of 
the  magnitude  of  creation,  384,  385. 

Reliyinn  of  the  patriarchal  times,  335,  336. 
Of  tlie  Mosaic  dispensation,  337 — 350. 
And  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  335 
—  371.  Superiority  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion over  all  other  religions,  a  proof  of 
its  divine  origin,  432 — 458. 

Resurrection  of  Je«us  Christ,  the  circum- 
stances of,  considered,  239 — 258.  And 
of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  237 — 239. 
The  doctrixie  of  a  future  resurrection 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  10,  11.  But 
fully  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  358. 

Rcrelation  (divine)  defined,  1.  Its  possi- 
bility, 2.  Probability,  3.  Necessity  of  it 
shown  from  the  state  of  moral  and  reli- 
gions knowledge  among  the  ancients, 
3  —  15.  446-448.  And  also  from  the 
actual  state  of  the  nioderu  heathen  na- 
tions, 16— 19.  448.  449.  And  from  the 
absurd,  contradictory,  and  impious  tenets 
of  modern  infidels.  2 1  — 32.  On  the  pos- 
sible means  of  affording  a  revelation,  32 
—35. 

Revolution  in  France,  terrible  effects  of,  29, 
30. 

Rewards  and  pimishments,  doctrine  of,  not 
of  human  invention,  385 — 387. 

Romish  Church,  corruptions  of,  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  3.'8.  The  Ro- 
mish doctrine  of  tradit  on,  as  a  co-ordi- 
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nate  rale  of  faith,  examined  and  refuted, 
459—465. 

Rousseau,  profligate  principles  and  conduct 
of,  29.  His  involuntary  testimony  to  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  375,  376. 

Rufinus's  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  remarks  thereon, 
496,  497. 

Rule  of  Faith ;  the  only  one  is  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, 454 — 465. 


SjcjtAMEXTs  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,  135,  136. 

Sacrifice  of  the  Messiah  for  sin,  prophecies 
of,  and  their  fulfilment,  560. 

Sacrifices  (human)  universal  among  the 
ancients,  5.  and  note  4.  Prevalence  of, 
among  some  modern  heathen  nations,  17. 
Abolished  by  Christianity,  413. 

Salvation  only  through  Christ,  576,  577. 

Sanctification,  New  Testament  doctrine  of, 
359. 

Scriptures,  why  committed  to  writing,  33 — 
35.  Proofs  of  the  uncorrupted  pre- 
servation of  the  canonical  Books  of 
Scripture,  104 — 113.  And  that  no 
books  have  been  lost,  113 — 118.  They 
are  the  only  inspired  rule  of  faith  and 
morals,  454 — 465.  Moral  qualifica- 
tions for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  466, 
467.  See  Authenticity,  Genuineness,  Chris- 
tianity, Doctiine,  Harmony,  Miracles,  In- 
spiration, Prophecy,  Moral  Precepts,  Ob- 
jections, Testament  (Old  and  Nuw). 

Shaftesbury  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory notions  of,  concerning  religion,  22, 

Simon  Mayus,  testimony  of.  to  the  New 
Testament,  85. 

Sin,  origin  of,  as  related  by  Moses,  con- 
firmed by  facts  and  by  history,  146 — 148. 

Society,  influence  of  Christianity  on,  410 
—412. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  destruction  of,  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  158. 

Solomon,  notice  of  writings  attributed  to, 
117. 

Spurious  Writings,  criteria  for  ascertaining, 
66.  None  of  these  criteria  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  ibid. 

Style  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its 
authenticity,  45,  46.  And  also  of  the 
New  Testament,  95,  96. 

Subjects,  duties  of,  366. 

Suetonius,  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  174.  And  the  persecutions  of 
the  Christians,  176. 

Suicide  recommended  and  practised  by  the 
ancient  philosophers,  13.  and  note  1. 

Sun  standing  still,  miracle  of,  593,  594. 

Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  Day,  observance  of, 
a  perpetual  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,  139. 

Swine,  destruction  of  the  herd  of,  225, 


Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  a  proof  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Old  Testament,  138. 

Tacitus,  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  173.  And  the  character  and  per- 
secutions of  the  first  Christians,  175, 
176. 

Talmud,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  168. 

Tatian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament,  79. 

Temple  at  Jerusalem,  destruction  of,  fore- 
told, and  its  fulfilment,  574,  575. 

Ttrtullian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament,  76. ;  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith 
and  duty,  464. ;  and  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  first  Christians,  408. 

Testament  (Old),  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
why  so  termed,  36.  Genuineness  of,  de- 
fined, 37.  External  evidences  of  its 
genuineness,  38 — 145.  Internal  evi- 
dences, 45 — 47.  Its  uncorrupted  pre- 
servation proved,  104 — 107.  451.  Par- 
ticular proofs  of  its  integrity,  113 — 115. 
Its  accounts  confirmed  by  profane  histo- 
rians, 144 — 162.  See  Credibility,  In- 
spiration,  Pentateuch. 

Testament  (New),  general  title  of,  63.  Ac- 
count of  its  canon,  65,  66.  Its  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  proved,  from  the 
impossibility  of  forgery,  67,  68.  108  — 
110.  External  evidences  of  its  genuine- 
ness, 69 — 92.  Internal  evidence,  94 — 
105.  Its  uncorrupted  preservation 
proved,  97 — 1 1 1.  Particular  proofs  of 
its  integrity,  115—1 19.  Its  accounts  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  1 62  — 182. 
Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  529 
—  53e5. 

Testimony,  observations  on  the  credibility 
of,  209  211.  Mr.  Hume's  objections 
against  testimony,  refuted,  211 — 213. 

Theopliilus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament,  76. 

Tindal  (Dr.),  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  concerning  religion,  23.  His 
unprincipled  conduct,  31. 

Titus,  triumphal  arch  of,  a  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  197. 
His  destruction  of  Jerusalem  commemo- 
rated by  a  coin,  198. 

Tradition,  insecurity  of,  33,  34.  Is  no  rule 
of  faith  and  duty,  458—465. 

Trajan,  letter  of,  concerning  the  Christians, 
179. 

Transubstantiation,  no  miracle  in,  218, 
note. 

Tyre,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fiil- 
filment,  284—286, 


Unitv  of  tho  human  race,  590,  591. 
Unknown   God,  origin  of  the  altar  to,  at 
•Athens,  195. 
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Various  liEAnixos,  the  Christian  faith 
not  afifected  by,  110,  111. 

Versions  (ancient),  a  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 93. 

Vespasian,  pretended  miracle  of,  exposed, 
266,  267. 

Victorinus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament,  74. 

Virtue,  no  motive  to,  among  the  heathen 
nations,  8,  9.  Admirable  and  beautiful 
motives  to,  presented  in  the  Gospel, 
376—380. 

Voltaire,  impious  opinions  of,  on  religion, 
26.  Immorality  advocated  by  him,  29. 
Exemplified  his  precepts  by  his  own 
profligate  example,  32.  His  miserable 
death,  427,  428. 


Wars  of  the  Lord,  Book  of.  111. 

Water  miraculously  turned  into  wine,  23\. 

Weeks,  the  division  of  time  by,  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  145. 

Widow's  son  raised  to  life,  remarks  on, 
224.  237. 

Women,  miserable  condition  of,  at  Athens, 
1 1,  note  6.  Their  condition  elevated  by 
Christianity,  411. 

Woulston  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  23. 

Writing,  the  Scriptures  why  committed  to. 
33-35. 


Zedkkiau,    prophecies     concerning,    and 

their  fulfilment,  283. 
Zodiac  of  Dendera,  comparative  modem 

date  of,  153.  note  4. 
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